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LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  1994 


Monday,  January  25,  1993. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  the  first  session  of  the  1994  fiscal  year  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearings.  This  morning 
we  are  going  to  take  up  the  issues  that  I  think  are  of  central  im- 
portance as  to  how  we  run  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  before  we  get  to  that,  I  would  like  to  introduce  what  is  a 
very  dramatically  changed  makeup  of  this  subcommittee.  First  of 
all,  we  have  a  new  Ranking  Member,  although  not  a  new  Member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee;  in  fact,  he  is  third  rank- 
ing among  the  Republicans.  He  is  a  very  senior  Republican 
member,  Bill  Young  of  Florida. 

Then  we  have  Ron  Packard,  a  colleague  of  mine  from  California, 
whom  we  look  forward  to  working  with  in  this  capacity,  having 
worked  with  him  on  so  many  other  things.  Also  on  the  Republican 
side,  a  gentleman  whom  I  understand  is  on  his  way  in  from  the  air- 
port, Charles  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  a  new  Member  of  our  com- 
mittee, along  with  Mr.  Packard. 

On  the  Democrat  side,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Jim  Moran  from 
nearby  Virginia,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
this  committee,  and  who  has  made  this  his  first  choice  among  his 
subcommittees.  We  are  glad  to  have  him  here.  We  also  have  David 
Obey — who  will  join  us  later  on — and  John  Murtha,  two  senior 
Members  of  this  subcommittee  who  have  been  with  us  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  also  have  two  other  relatively  new  Members 
of  our  full  committee.  Bob  Carr  and  Jim  Chapman.  Bob  Carr,  of 
course,  is  chairing  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and  Jim 
Chapman  sits  with  me  on  Energy  and  Water.  We  have,  except  for 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  myself,  a  relatively  new  group  of 
people.  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  McDade,  of  course,  serve  ex  officio. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  actual  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  established  under  the  rules  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  That  will  be  confirmed  at  a  meeting 
sometime  on  Wednesday. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Legislative  Branch 

House  of  Representatives. 

Joint  Items. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  {Except  Senate  items). 

Botanic  Garden. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

General  Accounting  Office. 

Government  Printing  Office. 

(1) 


John  C.  Stennis  Center. 

Library  of  Congress:  Congressional  Research  Service;  National  Film  Preservation 
Board. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
United  States  Capitol  Preservation  Commission. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  now  to  take  up  those  matters  that  relate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  will  skip  over  at  the  moment 
some  additional  comments,  but  put  them  in  the  record.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  here  who  have  other  things  to  do.  Before  I  put  those 
remarks  in  the  record,  we  are  talking  about  a  $2.1  billion  appro- 
priations bill,  not  including  the  Senate  items.  We  are  talking  about 
a  significant  allocation  of  funds  but  not  one  that  has  grown  outside 
the  bounds  of  what  we  have  been  spending  in  general  in  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  fact,  less  than  we  have  been  spending  on  a  per 
year  rate  of  increase  in  the  executive  branch. 

There  are  a  number  of  pressures  on  this  committee.  I  think  this 
year  will  be  no  different.  CBO  indicated  we  cut  our  outlay  expendi- 
tures by  6.5  percent  last  year.  This  year,  I  believe  we  will  be  cut- 
ting this  bill  beyond  last  year's  level  once  again. 

It  is  anybody's  guess  as  to  what  that  cut  will  be,  but  I  know  we 
indicated  to  a  lot  of  people  who  are  appearing  this  week  and  next 
week  that  they  ought  to  be  ready  for  sizable  reductions. 

There  are  really  only  three  ways  we  can  do  this.  We  can  simply 
cut  across  the  board  and  hope  for  a  better  performance  within  each 
of  the  agencies  whose  budgets  we  review.  We  can  contract  out  as 
we  have  occasionally  done  in  this  branch  of  government;  occasion- 
ally saving  some  money,  often  paying  the  price  in  terms  of  quality 
as  we  saw  at  the  House  restaurant.  We  can  also  shift  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  may  not,  of  course,  save  the  taxpayer  any  money, 
but  it  does  reduce  some  of  the  burden  on  us  the  legislation  branch. 
But  there  are  severe  and  significant  questions  of  jurisdiction  and 
historic  relationship  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  if  we  try  to  do  any 
of  that. 

So  our  task  essentially  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  That  is 
to  get  the  job  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  quality  and  consisten- 
cy, protecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch;  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  it,  as  our  colleagues  seem  to  require,  with  less  and 
less  funding. 

I  think  what  I  will  do  is  place  my  remaining  remarks  in  the 
record  and  ask  my  colleagues  at  this  point  if  they  wish  to  make 
introductory  remarks,  beginning  with  Mr.  Young. 

[The  information  follows:] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  FAZIO 
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The  budget  that  we  are  going  to  consider  totals  $2.1 
billion  ($2,075,757,000).   The  total  does  not  include  Senate  items 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  other  body.   Of  the  portion  of 
this  budget  which  will  be  considered  by  the  Subcommittee,  $1.23 
billion  ($1,233,761,000)  is  for  Congressional  Operations  only. 

The  balance  of  the  funds  requested,  which  total  $842  million 
($841,996,000),  support  statutory  and  administrative  activities  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  which  are  performed  for  the  Executive 
Branch  and  for  the  public-at-large.   These  activities  include  such 
agencies  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

These  funds  for  the  Legislative  Branch  are  primarily  for  staff 
and  computers.   We  don't  have  large  hardware  or  grant  programs. 
This  is  primarily  an  administrative  operation. 

We  should  point  out  that  there  is  far  more  than  $2 . 1 
billion  in  appropriations  included.   There  are  a  number  of  other 
activities  managed  by  the  agencies  covered  by  our  bill  —  a  number 
of  trust  and  gift  funds,  the  copyright  royalty  fund,  service  fees 
and  other  reimbursements. 

There  is  also  the  Government  Printing  Office  revolving  fund 
which  is  the  method  GPO  uses  to  provide  printing  services  for  the 
entire  Federal  government.   Under  Title  44  and  the  Government 
Corporation  Act,  we  annually  authorize  the  operation  of  this 
fund.   That  is  almost  $1  billion  which  is  not  scored  against  the 
bill  because  it  is  derived  from  charges  to  other  agency 
appropriations . 


The  actual  funding  covered  by  the  agencies  in  the  Legislative 
bill,  therefore,  is  not  $2.1  billion  (plus  the  Senate,),  but  over 
$4.5  billion  estimated  for  FY  1994.   So  the  sun  and  the  scope  of 
these  activities  are  much  larger  than  most  realize. 

I'd  like  also  to  make  some  comparisons  from  last  year's 
bill. 

Last  year,  the  fiscal  year  1993  bill  was  a  decrease  of  1.25% 
under  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriation  for  Legislative  Branch 
activities.   In  total  outlays,  the  CBO  said  we  reduced 
expenditures  by  some  6.5%. 

Under  procedures  set  up  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  the  process  that  is  gone  through  to  develop  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branch  budgets  is  a  little  different  than 
the  executive  branch  budget. 

In  the  case  of  the  executive  branch,  the  departments  and 
agencies  (Defense,  Commerce,  EPA,  etc.)  go  through  a  budget  review 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  acting  for  the  President. 
After  that  executive  branch  process  is  completed,  the  President 
presents  the  fiscal  year  budget  to  the  Congress. 

With  the  legislative  and  judicial  branch  budgets,  the 
procedure  is  different.   There  is  a  separation  of  powers 
protection  that  must  be  safeguarded.   Under  the  law  I  have  cited, 
the  0MB  and  the  President  must  pass  through  the  budget  requests 
presented  by  these  branches  without  alteration.   That  procedure 
was  designed  to  be  a  reasonable  and  workable  protection  of  the 
constitutional  distinction  among  the  three  independent  branches  of 
government. 


When  we  first  receive  and  learn  about  legislative  branch 
budgets,  they  are  as  contained  or  as  will  be  contained  in  the 
President's  budget. 

There  is  no  OMB/vniite  House  "interlocutor"  putting  a  political 
or  funding  policy  "spin"  on  the  agencies  when  they  submit  their 
budgets.   The  internal  processes  of  the  legislative  agencies  are 
the  only  constraint  on  their  budgets  before  they  see  the  light  of 
day.   So  the  task  of  making  reductions  in  these  budgets  falls  upon 
this  Committee. 

As  we  go  through  these  hearings,  we  will  review  each 
request  carefully  and  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  essential  to  the 
workings  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  or  can  be  cut  back. 

I  think  our  record  has  been  good  —  we  have  held  the 
Legislative  bill  to  an  average  growth  of  5.4%  over  the  past  10 
years.   That's  less  than  the  average  growth  of  prices   —  so  we 
have  really  had  a  level  budget  in  real  terms. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  does  represent  an  increase  over 
1993  appropriations.   However,  the  Committee  will  undoubtedly  make 
reductions  when  we  mark  the  bill  up  —  just  as  we  do  every  year. 


Comments  From  Mr.  Young 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  look  forward  to  continuing  the  excellent  re- 
lationship that  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  years  £is  we  sit  officially 
on  the  subcommittee.  I  apologize  in  advance  for  those  on  our  side. 
We  are  new  to  this  subcommittee,  and  tend  to  be  very  curious. 
There  may  be  some  answers  to  questions  that  you  would  know 
automatically  that  we  will  have  to  ask  about.  If  you  will  bear  with 
us,  we  would  like  to  do  that  in  order  to  be  responsible  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Personally,  and  each  Member  can  speak  for  themselves,  but  I 
tend  to  agree  with  you,  I  don't  like  the  across-the-board  cuts.  I 
don't  think  just  lopping  off  a  percent  of  everything  is  the  way  to 
make  reductions  in  spending.  If  there  are  going  to  be  reductions,  I 
prefer  to  target  them  to  areas  where  we  believe  they  can  be  direct- 
ed without  adversely  affecting  the  operations  of  the  House.  Oper- 
ation of  the  House,  of  course,  is  essential  because  it  is  the  peoples' 
House. 

I  am  not  going  to  extend  my  remarks  any  further  than  this.  You 
will  find  I  don't  like  to  take  a  lot  of  time  making  speeches  or  state- 
ments. I  tend  to  have  a  lot  of  questions  on  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing,  because  of  the  change  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  House  structure  in  the  last  Congress,  some  of  the 
Members,  I  am  sure,  understand  exactly  what  happened  and  who 
the  players  are.  I  don't.  I  wonder  if  anybody  has  a  diagram  that 
shows  the  various  agencies  of  the  House,  who  runs  those  particular 
departments  that  we  can  look  at. 

Donn,  do  you  have  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Young,  we  have  our  own  organizational 
chart.  The  changes  have  not  been  effected  yet  except  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  General  Counsel's  Office,  which  was  done  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  rules.  The  changes  will  take  place  as  directed 
and  scheduled  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  For  the 
time  being,  each  of  the  administrative  officers  is  still  responsible 
for  the  matters  that  were  under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  last  Con- 
gress save  for  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster,  which  has  been  formal- 
ly transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and 
Financial  Services. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  have  a  diagram  of  the  way  that  it  will  be? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  don't. 

Mr.  Young.  One  of  those  charts  with  the  boxes  and  the  wires? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  don't  have  an  updated  one  now.  We  can  pro- 
vide written  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Young.  That  will  be  helpful  to  me. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Pursuant  to  H.Res.  423,  the  "House  Administrative  Reform  Resolution  of  1992", 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Finance  and  all  functions,  enti- 
ties, duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  House  Postmaster  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Director  of  Nonlegislative  and  Financial  Services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  following  functions  and  entities  are  pro- 
posed to  be  transferred  to  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services: 
Office  of  Employee  Assistance,  pay  and  mileage  of  Members,  House  Information 
Systems,  Office  Furnishings,  Office  Supply  Service,  Office  Systems  Management, 
Placement  Office,  Special  Services  Office,  Telecommunications,  Telephone  Ex- 
change, Typewriter  Repair,  Barber  Shop,  Beauty  Shop,  House  Restaurant  System, 


Office  of  Photography,  Child  Care  Center,  the  non-legislative  functions  of  the  Print- 
ing Services,  Recording  Studio,  and  Records  and  Registration. 

The  resolution  provides  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  the  authority 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  providing  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  functions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  Mr.  Rose  appears,  I  think  we  can  ask  Mr.  Rose 
questions  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  committee.  With  that,  I  yield  back 
to  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Jim,  any  comments? 

Comments  From  Mr.  Moran 

Mr.  Moran.  Many  comments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  would  be  nice  one  day  to  have  the  Congress  listed  as  one  of  the 
100  best  employers  in  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  us  set  a 
standard,  but  we  certainly  have  a  reciprocal  responsibility  to  com- 
mand the  highest  level  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  from  our  em- 
ployees. I  look  forward  to  a  very  interesting  and  challenging  expe- 
rience on  this  subcommittee  with  you  and  the  other  members. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you.  Ron,  any  comments? 

Comments  From  Mr.  Packard 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  you  on  this  subcommittee  which  funds  the  oper- 
ations of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  legis- 
lative branch  was  created  as  the  peoples  watch  dog,  an  overseer  of 
the  general  government.  It  has  a  noble  mission. 

During  the  next  2  years,  I  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  oper- 
ations of  various  agencies  which  make  up  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  government.  A  review  of  the  material  for  this  hearing  remind 
me  somewhat  of  materials  for  a  city  council  meeting  when  I  was 
mayor — police,  library,  historic  preservation,  and  support  for  those 
who  work  and  live  in  the  city. 

Capitol  Hill  is,  in  a  sense,  its  own  little  city  within  a  city.  Lest 
we  forget,  the  events  of  5  days  ago  should  remind  us,  what  we  do 
here  is  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not  for  ourselves, 
for  this  is  their  city,  their  institution. 

Again,  my  friend  from  California,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Thank  you  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you.  I  think  your  comments  are  pertinent. 
There  probably  is  no  better  analogy  than  running  a  sizable  city. 
Bob,  any  comments? 

Comments  From  Mr.  Carr 

Mr.  Carr.  Only  that  I  am  glad  to  be  on  the  subcommittee.  I  look 
forward  to  actually  learning  a  lot  more  about  this  institution  that  I 
have  been  part  of  for  16  years  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  of  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you.  I  think  we  all  learn  something  every  year. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  complex  institution  in  some 
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ways.  We  always  find  our  staff  useful  and  helpful  and  in  every  in- 
stance they  are  willing  to  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know. 

One  of  the  ways  we  want  to  operate  is  very  informally.  Mr.  Lom- 
bard and  I  have  worked  up  a  number  of  questions  which  I  want  to 
work  through  and  possibly  place  some  in  the  record.  We  will  get  to 
some  of  them  in  a  moment. 

I  always  welcome  anyone  who  has  any  further  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject or  any  more  in-depth  level  of  analysis  they  want  to  pursue. 
They  may  interrupt  at  any  time.  We  will  go  off  on  whatever  that 
tangent  may  be  or  follow  a  topic  further. 


Monday,  January  25,  1993. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WITNESSES 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE,  CHAIRMAN 

HAMISH  MURRAY,  DIRECTOR,  HOUSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK 

HON.  DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON,  CLERK 
W.  RAYMOND  COLLEY,  DEPUTY  CLERK 
MICHAEL  HENY,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 
HON.  WERNER  W.  BRANDT,  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DOORKEEPER 
HON.  JAMES  T.  MOLLOY,  DOORKEEPER 

OFFICE  OF  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
LT.  GEN.  LEONARD  P.  WISHART,  III 

OFFICE  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
STEVEN  R.  ROSS 

HOUSE  POSTAL  OPERATIONS 
MICHAEL  J.  SHINAY,  DIRECTOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HISTORIAN 
DR.  RAYMOND  W.  SMOCK 

LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL 
EDWARD  F.  WILLETT,  JR. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 
DAVID  E.  MEADE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 
DR.  ROBERT  C.J.  KRASNER,  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  this  point,  we  will  take  up  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  several  joint  items.  The  House  budget  is  $817  million. 
The  total  joint  items  budget  is  $85.9  million.  We  will  be  hearing 
from  the  joint  committees,  who  are  funded  in  the  joint  items 
budget,  on  separate  dates. 

The  combined  House  and  joint  items  budget  which  we  will  be 
considering  here  includes  staff  of  the  House,  direct  expenses  for 

(9) 
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Members  and  committees,  and  some  activities  we  share  with  the 
Senate.  That  is  $903  milUon.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  budget  is  not 
included  in  our  deliberations.  By  tradition,  we  let  the  Senate  deter- 
mine its  own  priorities  and  budget  funding. 

We  want  to  welcome  the  officers  of  the  House  here  today.  First, 
we  welcome  back  Donn  Anderson,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  his  sev- 
enth appearance  before  us.  Donn  is,  in  effect,  the  de  facto  budget 
officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Normally,  he  presides  over 
these  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  House. 

Other  people  who  are  here,  senior  managers  as  well  as  elected 
officers,  include  Werner  Brandt,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  This  is 
Werner's  first  appearance,  although  it  seems  he  has  been  on  the 
job  forever  playing  a  very  important  role.  We  will  put  his  biogra- 
phy in  the  record  for  posterity  and  will  be  hearing  from  him  later. 

Is  Jim  MoUoy,  the  Doorkeeper  with  us?  He  will  be  here  when  we 
need  him. 

We  also  have  Lieutenant  General  Len  Wishart  here.  Nice  to  see 
you,  sir.  We  will  be  hearing  from  you  later  as  well.  He  is  the  newly 
appointed  Director  of  Non-legislative  Services.  And  Mike  Shinay  is 
here.  Mike,  we  see  you  frequently;  our  new  Postmaster,  Director  of 
Postal  Operations,  who  is  doing  a  fine  job. 

The  customary  practice  has  been  to  have  the  Clerk  present  the 
entire  budget  of  the  House  and  the  joint  items.  We  know  at  some 
point  in  the  future  that  responsibility  will  pass  on  to  General  Wi- 
shart, but  since  he  has  just  joined  the  House,  we  are  going  to  have 
Donn  proceed  in  the  way  we  have  traditionally  and  we  would  wel- 
come any  assistance  that  General  Wishart  wants  to  provide. 

We  also  have  the  real  administrative  leader  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Rose  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  know  his  staff  is  in  the  room  also.  Hello,  to  Bob 
Shea,  the  Administration  Committees  Staff  Director.  We  are  glad 
to  have  all  of  you  here.  The  Chairman  is  going  to  be  presenting  the 
House  Information  Systems  budget  and  is,  I  am  sure,  available  to 
the  committee  for  any  other  questions  that  we  may  want  to  ask  of 
him.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Rose  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee  during  the  tenure  he  has  had 
there.  I  think  it  has  been  of  real  benefit  to  the  House  to  have  had 
his  leadership  in  that  roll. 

We  also  have  Ray  Smock  the  Historian;  Ed  Willett,  the  Law  Re- 
vision Counsel  and  David  Meade,  the  Legislative  Counsel.  I  just 
spoke  to  Dr.  Krasner,  who  will  be  up  here.  And  we  have  Steve 
Ross,  our  General  Counsel,  as  well. 

I  think  I  have  made  clear,  we  will  hear  the  Capitol  Police  budget 
separately. 

Donn,  let's  begin.  I  know  we  have  two  of  your  stalwart  colleagues 
with  you,  Mike  Heny  and  Ray  Colley.  We  appreciate  all  of  you 
being  here.  The  floor  is  yours. 

Clerk's  Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

May  I  begin  by  wishing  you  a  somewhat  belated  but  nonetheless 
most  heartfelt  happy  new  year.  My  wish  includes  health  and  hap- 
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piness  for  each  of  you  and  your  families,  a  successful  year  of  serv- 
ice to  your  constituents  and  productive  year  in  legislating  during 
this  First  Session  of  the  103rd  Congress. 

As  we  present  and  review  the  proposed  House  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our  needs  and 
our  proposals.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
serve  you.  We  shall  maintain  our  usual  high  level  of  service  this 
year. 

My  expression  of  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  extends 
fully  to  the  Subcommittee's  Staff  Assistant,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Lom- 
bard. Our  regular  contacts  with  Ed  are  always  productive  for  both 
immediate  needs  and  the  long-range  programs  of  the  House.  We 
greatly  appreciate  his  help  and  guidance. 

I  wish  to  welcome  the  new  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Messrs.  Moran,  Carr,  Chapman,  Young,  Packard  and  Taylor.  I 
trust  that  you  will  enjoy  your  service  on  Legislative  Branch  as 
much  as  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
past  seven  years.  I  look  forward  to  being  the  beneficiary  of  your 
guidance,  assistance  and  input. 

Last  year  the  House  adopted  an  extensive  package  of  administra- 
tive reforms  including  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  Director 
of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services.  By  mutual  agreement  of 
the  Speaker  and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders,  Lt.  General 
Leonard  P.  Wishart,  USA  Retired,  has  been  retained  as  the  new 
Director.  Various  operations  of  the  current  administrative  entities 
of  the  House  will,  after  a  time,  be  transferred  to  his  supervision.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  General  Wishart  in  continuation  of 
my  constant  objective  of  providing  ever-improving  service  to  the 
House.  General  Wishart  is  present  this  morning  and  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  yield  to  him  for  such  remarks  as  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

Statement  of  Director,  Non-Legislative  and  Financial 

Services 

Mr.  Fazio.  Welcome. 

General  Wishart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  too  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  to  appear 
before  you  in  my  capacity  as  the  newly  appointed  Director  for  Non- 
legislative  and  Financial  Services  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  appreciate  Mr.  Anderson's  consideration,  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  with  him  in  the  presentation  of  the  House 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  look  forward  to  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  identified  in 
the  House  Resolution  423,  which  was  adopted  last  year,  and  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  Officers  of  the  House  and  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  ensure  an  orderly  and 
timely  transfer  of  those  duties  to  my  supervision.  In  that  regard,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  Mr.  Anderson  and  me  to  appear  here  to- 
gether this  morning  since  the  budget  for  the  appropriations  under 
consideration   has  been   developed   under  the  supervision   of  the 
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Clerk  and  his  office,  but  will  be  executed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

On  December  28  of  last  year,  I  officially  assumed  my  duties  as 
Director.  On  January  3rd  this  year,  the  House  Post  Office  trans- 
ferred to  my  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Shinay,  the  former  acting  House 
Postmaster  and  now  Director  of  House  Postal  Operations,  whom 
you  have  already  welcomed  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
have  been  meeting  for  the  past  few  weeks  to  review  the  operations 
and  administration  of  his  organization.  I  must  say  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  direction  that  he  and  his  staff  have 
taken  to  improve  operations  and  employee  morale.  Mr.  Shinay  has 
instituted,  I  believe,  the  necessary  controls  to  ensure  accountability 
of  funds  and  efficient  management  of  assigned  personnel. 

I  have  submitted  a  request  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration for  the  House  Finance  Office  to  transfer  to  the  Director's 
supervision  by  the  end  of  January,  and  with  it  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  the  budget  and  financial  services  for  the  House.  To  date, 
I  have  received  several  briefings  from  the  Chief,  Mr.  Heny,  and  the 
staff  of  the  House  Finance  Office  concerning  the  financial  operations 
of  the  House.  I  have  been  briefed  on  the  laws,  rules,  regulationsjind 
those  policies  that  govern  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  internal  operations  of  the  House 
Finance  Office.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  have  seen  so  far,  I  really 
am  pleased  with  the  controls  that  are  in  place  governing  the 
expenditures  and  accounting  for  taxpayer's  money  in  that  office.  I 
believe  the  House  Finance  Office  is  well  managed,  well  organized 
and  delivers  a  quality  service  to  the  House,  the  Members  and  our 
employees. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  functions  and  ac- 
tivities over  the  next  several  months.  This  will  be  accomplished  in 
an  orderly  fashion  to  ensure  the  continued  provision  of  services  to 
the  House  and  to  its  Members,  with  due  consideration  for  having 
the  necessary  management  controls  in  place  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer. It  is  my  expectation  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  most  of  these  transfers  could  be  ac- 
complished and  completed  by  September  of  this  year.  Thus,  while 
the  budget  before  you  reflects  only  the  postal  operations  and  a 
small  three-person  staff  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services,  by  the  time  of  budget 
execution,  a  majority  of  the  functions  and  activities  identified  for 
transfer  will  have  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  assure  you  and  the  Members 
of  this  subcommittee  that  all  of  those  involved  in  establishing  this 
new  organization  are  fully  committed  to  an  orderly  transfer  of 
functions,  concern  for  the  employees  involved,  and  continued  effi- 
cient and  effective  service  to  the  institution  of  the  House  and  its 
Members.  Everyone  with  whom  I  have  worked  over  the  past  weeks 
has  been  cooperative  and  helpful;  and  in  particular,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  assistance  and  gracious  coop- 
eration of  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  his  staff.  The  operations 
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under  his  supervision  that  are  scheduled  for  transfer  are  well-man- 
aged and  staffed  with  many  dedicated  and  loyal  employees.  Mr. 
Anderson,  I  believe,  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  prepare  them  for  a 
smooth  transfer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Members. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  for  your  comments.  It  is  reassuring  to 
hear  that,  even  on  first  blush,  you  think  things  are  being  run  well 
in  the  operations  of  The  House  of  Representatives,  particularly  in 
the  Clerk's  Office  and  some  of  those  other  agencies  that  fall  under 
the  purview  of  the  House  Administration  Committee.  It  is  very  re- 
assuring and  good  news  for  all  of  us  who  have  had  our  share  of  bad 
news  in  recent  years.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you.  Do  you  want  to  continue,  Donn? 

Mr.  Anderson.  First,  I  want  to  thank  General  Wishart  for  his 
remarks,  particularly  for  his  comments  regarding  the  management 
and  employees  of  the  Clerk's  Office.  If  I  may  speak  out  of  order  for 
just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly  address 
myself  to  that  point.  There  has  been  a  strong  suggestion,  mainly 
from  the  public  media,  that  the  House  lacks  professional  managers 
and  employees.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  unlike  any  other  sector  of  American  en- 
deavor with  which  I  am  familiar,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  start  at 
the  bottom  and  successfully  achieve  higher  levels  of  responsibility 
together  with  commensurate  professionalism  through  hard  work, 
experience,  understanding,  study,  loyalty  and  patience.  By  implica- 
tion, one  who  is  already  here  is  not  professional  and  can  never 
become  professional,  which  I  find  absurd. 

I  have  just  begun  my  34th  year  as  a  servant  of  the  House  and  am 
immodestly  proud  of  every  year  and  every  job  which  I  have  held.  I 
have  approached  my  career  in  the  traditional  values  with  which 
my  parents  prepared  me  for  life:  start  small,  do  my  best,  and  hope 
that  someone  will  notice  and  consider  me  for  advancement.  Never 
did  I  expect  or  receive  any  guarantees.  My  own  experience  has 
been  repeated  thousands  of  times  amongst  the  staff  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  service  of  this  institution 
and  to  be  part  of  a  work  force  which  identifies  so  strongly  and  so 
loyally  with  this  institution.  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps we  really  are  different. 

Thank  you  for  indulging  me. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  your  comments,  Donn.  I  think  you  speak 
for  many,  many  other  people  who  have  taken  a  similar  career 
path.  Parenthetically,  the  people  of  your  old  hometown  of  Sacra- 
mento, California  are  proud  of  you,  too. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FINANCE  OFFICE  STAFF 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  usual  veteran  team  of  Clerk's  staff  accompany  me.  You  al- 
ready mentioned  the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  Raymond  Colley,  Deputy 
Cleric,  Mr.  Michael  Heny,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Finance;  his  Assist- 
ant Chiefs,  Mrs.  Jane  Mattoon  and  Mr.  Art  Smith;  and  our  Assist- 
ants for  Budget,  Mr.  Michael  Buckley  and  Ms.  Patricia  Mattimore. 
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I  will  introduce  other  members  of  my  staff  or  directors  of  various 
offices  when  we  reach  the  Clerk's  Office  in  this  testimony. 

All  of  the  information  in  this  statement,  in  your  subcommittee 
print  and  the  additional  information  we  will  provide  from  time  to 
time  has  been  assembled,  organized  and  reviewed  by  the  Finance 
Office  group.  Although  we  collect  and  prepare  the  financial  details 
for  all  House  offices  and  we  disburse  the  funds  that  will  be  appro- 
priated, we  do  not  obligate  such  funds.  Obligations  are  made  by 
many  persons — such  as  Members,  Committee  Chairmen,  leadership, 
and  House  officers.  Many  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  policies 
govern  the  appropriation  of  the  budgeted  funds  and  their  eventual 
obligations  and  disbursement. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks  regarding  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  proposals,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  situation  regarding  fiscal  year  1993  expenditures.  As  you  know, 
the  1993  budget  was  reduced  and  funds  for  House  activities  will  be 
carefully  managed  to  insure  that  all  anticipated  obligations  can  be 
met.  We  are  reviewing  the  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  to  de- 
termine where  any  potential  problems  will  emerge.  I  will  give  the 
Subcommittee  a  careful  analysis  at  the  end  of  six  months  into  the 
fiscal  year,  and  advise  you  at  that  time  what  must  be  done  to 
reduce  obligations,  transfer  funds  to  meet  needs,  et  cetera.  For 
now,  I  can  advise  that  we  will  need  some  transfers  to  make  pay- 
ments that  are  authorized  but  for  which  funds  will  not  be  ade- 
quate, 

DISCUSSION  ON  REPROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Fazio.  May  I  interrupt  at  this  point?  I  want  to  underscore 
the  question  of  reprogrammings.  It  became  rather  controversial,  as 
you  know,  last  year.  Before  we  go  on  into  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  talk  in  terms  of  what  readjustments  are  needed,  could 
you  give  us  some  understanding  of  what  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
I  want  people  to  understand  this  is  on  the  record,  it  is  available, 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  benign,  personally.  But  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  each  Member  must  judge.  If  you  could,  generally  run 
through  the  reprogramming  requests  that  occurred  during  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mike  Heny,  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Finance,  to  respond  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heny.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reprogramming  requests  we 
submit  to  the  subcommittee  are  of  a  routine  nature.  Funds  are  au- 
thorized for  Members  to  expend  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. As  you  know,  the  subcommittee  then  appropriates 
dollars  for  those  authorizations.  In  fact,  this  subcommittee  does  not 
always  appropriate  full  funding  of  the  authorization,  so  we  may 
have  a  gap  between  the  authorized  level  and  the  funded  level. 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  good  example  of  that  is  Members'  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct.  Members  have  an  authorization  to 
expend  on  a  monthly  basis.  We  see  from  time  to  time  some  Mem- 
bers expend  all  the  dollars  in  that  authorization;  others  do  not.  In 
the  request  process,  when  we  come  to  the  committee  for  funds,  we 
try  to  estimate  the  expenditure  level  of  those  funds.  Oftentimes,  we 
are  right  on  target;  othertimes  we  are  not.  The  routine  nature  of 
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the  transfer  is  to  bring  the  funding  level  up  to  the  expenditure 
level  as  long  as  we  do  not  exceed  the  authorized  amount.  That  is 
the  routine  nature  of  our  reprogramming  requests.  It  is  to  get 
those  dollars  in  line  with  the  expenditures  that  have  been  under- 
funded because  of  the  funding  restraints  placed  on  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  always  had  a  tradition  on  this  Subcommittee 
that  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  Minority  and  the  Chairman  must 
always  agree  to  proceed  with  requests  to  reprogram  funds.  If  we 
don't  agree  the  request  is  not  processed.  We  have  never  had  a  re- 
programming  take  place  that  didn't  have  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Sometimes  that  issue  might  be  controversial  enough  to 
elevate  consideration  to  the  leadership;  but,  in  general,  these  are 
routine  matters  and  they  are  good  business  practices. 

FISCAL  1992  CLERK  HIRE  REPROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct.  If  I  may  add  one  more  line,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  fiscal  year  1992,  for  instance,  our  appropriation  amount 
provided  in  the  appropriation  bill  was  $218,500,000.  The  expendi- 
ture level  that  was  required  was  $227,000,000.  So  we  requested  re- 
programming  authority  through  the  subcommittee.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  we  had  an  actual  balance  of  only  $7,000  remain- 
ing in  the  account. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  was  Clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ron? 

Mr.  Packard.  These  are  reprogrammed  within  the  budget  catego- 
ry, not  requests  for  additional  or  new  funds  through  a  continuing 
resolution  or  something  of  that  nature  or  supplemental? 

Mr.  Fazio.  That's  correct.  Mike,  why  don't  you  explain  how  a  re- 
programming  request  might  typically  emerge  and  come  up  to  us, 
the  need  for  it,  and  then  what  you  do  to  try  to  resolve  it  by  finding 
funds  in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  Heny.  If  we  could  go  back  to  the  example  of  Members  allow- 
ances: the  Clerk  hire  allowance  and  the  official  expense  allowance. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration  has  given  Members,  indi- 
vidually, authorization  to  transfer  money  between  these  two  ac- 
counts, up  to  $75,000  either  way,  by  submitting  a  transfer  form  to 
my  office.  In  our  budget  projections,  we  try  to  estimate  what  the 
Members  will  transfer  between  their  allowances.  Some  Members 
opt  to  use  more  of  their  allowances  for  personnel  expenses;  some 
Members  would  rather  use  more  of  the  allowances  for  non-person- 
nel expenses.  That  is  typically  what  causes  a  shortfall  in  one  allow- 
ance or  the  other. 

In  the  example  I  gave,  in  1992  we  requested  a  transfer  from  the 
Subcommittee  to  move  money  from  Official  Expenses  of  Members 
to  Members'  Clerk  Hire.  We  used  funds  appropriated  to  support 
Members'  allowances  to  transfer  from  one  appropriation  account  to 
the  second  appropriation  account. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  that  case  you  specifically  were  dealing  with  the 
same  two  accounts? 

Mr.  Heny.  Same  type  of  money. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  You  misestimated  what  the  level  of  transfer  would 
be? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

DISCUSSION  ON  REPROGRAMMING  SIMILAR  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  another  area,  would  you  take  from  another  House 
item  to  transfer? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  would  typically  do  that.  We  try  to  keep  like 
amounts  the  same.  Members  administrative  expenses  from  the  ad- 
ministrative accounts,  supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs 
within  that  allowance,  government  contributions,  the  government 
contributions  account  depends  upon  the  level  of  personnel  ex- 
penses. 

So  when  personnel  expenses  rise,  then  obviously  the  government 
portion  of  the  funding  is  understated,  also.  So  we  need  to  add  addi- 
tional dollars  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  For  example,  health  benefits,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  only  $7,000  left  in  the 
account  last  year.  Which  account  was  that? 

Mr.  Heny.  Members'  clerk  hire.  In  the  appropriation  account. 

unobligated,  unexpended  balances  discussed 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  the  Members'  official  expense  accounts? 
What  kind  of  balance  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Heny.  Right  now  we  have  approximately  less  than — $2  mil- 
lion remaining  in  that  account.  That  was  out  of  $82  million. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  there  unexpended  balances  in  any  of  the 
other 

Mr.  Heny.  There  are  unexpended  balances.  I  have  to  remind  you 
we  have  obligations  incurred  during  that  fiscal  year  that  remain 
unpaid  that  continue  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that.  I  am  thinking  about  unexpended 
balances  that  just  continue  to  be  unexpended  without  being  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  Heny.  There  probably  are  funds  that  are  unobligated  bal- 
ances, yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  know  if  they  go  back  any  lengthy  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  Heny.  Normal  progression  is  after  three  years  they  are  re- 
turned to  Treasury.  The  1993  appropriations  after  three  years  will 
be  returned  to  Treasury. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Unless  we  act,  as  we  did  in  the  rescission  legislation, 
to  foreclose  going  back?  In  fact,  I  think  we  eliminated  any  unobli- 
gated funds? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  did  $21  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  bill. 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  the  moment,  there  is  probably  less  than  in  recent 
years? 

Mr.  Heny.  Typically  we  have  two  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion unexpended.  The  balance  in  FY  91  is  currently  $2.9  million, 
less  than  1%  of  the  $642.8  million  appropriated. 
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REPROGRAMMING  LIMITATIONS  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  one  more  question.  On  the  reprogramming,  to 
what  amount  are  you  able  to  reprogram  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee?  Is  there  a  limit? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  couldn't  reprogram  the  total  unexpended  balance 
in  the  account.  That  would  be  our  limitation. 

Mr.  Young.  There  is  no  limitation  other  than  the  total  balance? 
In  other  words,  in  the  Defense  Department,  we  deal  with  repro- 
grammings  on  a  very  regular  basis,  but  there  is  a  limit.  After  it 
goes  above  a  certain  amount,  they  have  to  get  legislative  authority 
or  authority  by  the  committee. 

As  long  as  you  have  the  funds  available  and  the  committee 
agrees,  you  are  able  to  reprogram? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  would  only  request  the  needs  of  our  reprogram- 
ming. We  would  not  request  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that,  but  is  there  no  cutoff? 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  numbers  are  generally  pretty  de  minimis, 

Mr.  Heny.  There  is  no  specific  limitation  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. We  couldn't  reprogram  beyond  the  authorizations  given  to 
Members. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that.  I  wondered  if  you  couldn't  go  over 
$25,000?  Do  you  have  any  transfer  authority? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  have  no  transfer  authority  without  the  approval 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Young.  Without  coming  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Heny.  None. 

Mr.  Young.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Heny.  None. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lombard,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Lombard.  Yes  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can't  transfer  anything 
beyond  the  statutory  maximum,  Mr.  Young.  For  example,  leader- 
ship accounts  all  have  statutory  maximums;  the  Members'  clerk 
hire  has  a  statutory  maximum;  official  expenses  of  Members  has  a 
statutory  maximum.  We  can't  transfer  any  more  than  the  statutory 
maximum  into  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  $21  million  you  spoke  of,  is  that  one  year's  ac- 
cumulation or  more? 

FISCAL  year  1992  TRANSFER  SUMMARY 

Mr.  Heny.  That  would  be  one  year's  accumulation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  summary  of  the  1992  transfers  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record  at  this  time. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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RSCAL  YEAR  1002  TRANSFERS 

From:     Member't  Clertc  Mr©  (FY  01)  30.300 

Official  MaH  Costs  (FY  01)  6.800,000 

Official  Expenses  of  Members  (FY  91)  i  ,260.700 

To:        Member's  Clerk  Mire  (FY  02)  8.100,000 

From:     Standing  Committees, 

Special  and  Select  (FY  01)  2,000,000 

Committee  Employees  (FY  91)  3.050,000 

To:         Government  Contributions  (FY  92)  5.149,000 

From:     Allowances  and  Expenses 

Official  Expenses  of  Members  (FY  91)  11 0.000 

To:         Allowances  and  Expenses 

Reemployed  Annuitants  (FY  92)  1 10,000 

From:     Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Clerk  (FY  91)  9,200 

Otfier  Authorized  Employees  (FY  91)  190,800 

To:         Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Clerk  (FY  92)  200,000 

From:     Salaries,  Officers  arnj  Employees 

Other  Authorized  Employees  (FY  91)  45.000 

To:         Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Offfce  of  the  Sergeant  At  Arms  (FY  92)  45.000 
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From:     Salaries.  Officers  arnl  Employees 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  (FY  91)  20.900 

Allowances  and  Expenses 
Official  Expenses  of  Members  (FY  91)  279,1 00 

To:         Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Dooriceeper  (FY  92)  300.000 

From:     Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

House  Democratic  Steering  and  13.342.57 

Policy  Committee 

To:         Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

House  Democratic  Caucus  1 3,342.57 

From:     Allowances  and  Expenses 

Official  Expenses  of  Members  745.031 .82 

To:         Members' Clerk  Hire  745.031.82 


From:     Allowances  and  Expenses 

Supplies  and  Materials  1 22,000.00 

To:        Allowances  and  Expenses 

Miscellaneous  Items  122.000.00 

TOTAL  14,784.374      14,784,374 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Please  pass  it  around. 

Mr.  Heny.  These  are  transfers  of  a  routine  nature. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  reason  for  getting  into  this  line  of  questioning  is  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  new  Members  of  the  committee  understand 
that  this  is  pretty  standard  practice,  it  has  been  for  years,  and  it  is 
really  necessary  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  make 
efficient  use  of  our  funds  and  to  make  sure  that  when  we  budget 
closely,  as  we  try  to  do,  we  have  some  flexibility  when  we  occasion- 
ally are  in  error. 

Mr.  Moran? 

members'  official  expense  authorizations  versus  appropriation 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  money  is  allocated  among 
Members  for  their  office  accounts,  most  of  the  Members  spend  up 
to,  what  would  you  say,  98  percent  or  so  of  what  they  are  allocat- 
ed? I  would  imagine  they  would  be  careful  not  to  spend  over  what 
they  were  allocated,  but  there  must  be  some  margin  there  that 
comes  back  to  the  House  Administration,  and  now  that  is  not  ex- 
actly the  $2  million  we  are  talking  about;  is  it? 

Mr.  Heny.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  amount  unexpended  in  Members'  office  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Heny.  The  difference  between  the  authorization  and  amount 
unexpended  are  different.  Typically,  96  percent  of  clerk  hire  au- 
thorizations are  expended  in  a  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Moran.  Ninety-six  percent? 

Now  that  is  96  percent  of  what  total? 

Mr.  Heny.  Of  the  total  authorizations  to  the  Members.  Your 
clerk  hire  allowance,  the  accumulation  of  all  the  authorizations,  96 
percent  of  the  Members  expend  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  figure  in  my  mind.  How 
much  cumulative  money  would  be  sent  back  from  all  the  Members 
combined,  unspent  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Heny.  In  1992,  it  was  $7,000  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Of  course,  we  appropriated  less  than  was  authorized, 
by  $40  million  for  clerk  hire,  including  the  $75,000  transfer  each 
member  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  couldn't  have  been  $7,000.  The  figure  I  am  look- 
ing for  could  not  have  been  $7,000.  Each  Member  spends  some  per- 
centage of  their  office  accounts,  less  than  a  hundred  percent.  You 
are  saying  they  spent  about  96  percent.  Ninety-six  percent  of 
what — Either  give  me  the  96  percent  or  the  4  percent  of  the  total 
figure  is  the  figure  I  am  looking  for. 

Mr.  Heny.  The  total  authorization  is  $234  million  roughly  for 
Members'  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  amount  sent  back  cumulatively  from  the  Mem- 
bers' accounts  was  4  percent  of  that  234  million? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  the  unexpended  authorization.  Now,  the  total 
authorization  wasn't  fully  funded.  So  there  is  a  misconception  of 
unexpended  money  there.  We  have  an  unexpended  authoriza- 
tion  

Mr.  Moran.  But  a  Member  is  authorized  to  spend  up  to  a  hun- 
dred percent  of  their  allocation? 
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Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  the  authorization. 

Now  you  are  saying  that  that  total  authorization,  though,  was 
not  fully  funded? 

Mr.  Heny.  The  $234  million  was  not  fully  funded  by  this  subcom- 
mittee. We  are  underfunded  typically  in  Members'  accounts.  So  the 
authorization,  you  are  correct,  the  Member  has  the  authority  to 
expend  up  to  the  authorization.  Historically,  we  have  tracked  the 
expenditure  levels  and  we  understand  Members  do  not  expend 
their  total  authorization. 

As  the  example  that  I  gave,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  where  we  only 
appropriated  $218  million,  our  expenditure  requirement  was  $227 
million.  Out  of  the  $227  million,  the  total  authorization  was  ap- 
proximately $234  million.  The  difference  between  the  227  and  the 
234  was  the  unexpended  authorization. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  a  little  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  having  the  same  problem  Mr.  Moran  is  having. 
The  $7,000  dollar  figure  bothers  me  a  little  bit.  For  example,  my 
figures  for  1992  aren't  complete  yet,  but  in  1991,  of  the  money  allo- 
cated to  me  for  clerk  hire  and  mail  account — $320,000  of  that  I  did 
not  spend  in  1991.  The  1992  figure  is  going  to  be  about  the  same.  I 
wondered  what  happened  to  that  if  there  was  only  $7,000  of  that 
unspent.  What  happened  to  the  rest  of  it? 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  VERSUS  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  what  we  appropriate 
is  an  estimate  of  what  we  are  likely  to  spend,  not  the  authorized 
amount.  That  is  why  we  are  four  percent  below  the  authorized 
amount  with  our  appropriation  of  $218.  That  is  an  estimate  that 
these  gentlemen  make  as  to  what  they  expect  the  utilization  to  be. 
We  don't  use  all  of  that  money  normally  and  therefore  we  do  not 
appropriate  the  full  amount  that  could  be  spent  by  the  Members.  If 
we  do,  and  we  need  more,  we  may  reprogram  slightly,  but  we  nor- 
mally don't  hit  the  authorized  level.  So  the  question  is  really  not 
what  do  we  turn  back,  because  we  don't  turn  back  anything. 

Mr.  Young.  I  wasn't  going  to  get  into  that  issue. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  question  really  is  what  do  we  leave  in  the  Treas- 
ury? What  don't  we  draw  down?  Because  all  of  the  funds,  the  dif- 
ference between  what  we  appropriate  and  what  is  authorized  is  left 
in  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  returned  to  anyone.  It  doesn't  fall  into 
any  other  pot  known  as  "slush  funds". 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  that. 
We  beat  that  issue  to  death. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Every  year  it  rises  from  the  ashes,  though. 

SOURCE  OF  REPROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Young.  If  I  spent  that  $320,000,  where  would  you  have 
gotten  the  money? 

Mr.  Heny.  Transfer  authority  from  the  Subcommittee.  To  simpli- 
fy the  example  and  use  your  office  as  an  example,  we  are  saying 
you  have  a  million  dollars  in  authorizations  that  is  available  to  you 
to  expend.  And  we  have  tracked  your  expenditure  levels  through 
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the  years,  but  we  know  typically  you  are  only  going  to  expend 
$340,000  of  that.  We  are  going  to  estimate  in  our  budget,  with  cost 
of  living  increases  in  there,  an  amount  of  $340,000  based  upon  your 
expenditure  level.  The  difference  between  that  and  what  you  could 
have  expended  is  unfunded  liability  that  did  incur  to  us.  If  you  in- 
creased your  expenditure  level  and  we  did  not  have  appropriations, 
we  would  seek  this  Subcommittee's  authorization  to  make  a  trans- 
fer. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  dealing  with  averages  here.  How  many  Mem- 
bers turn  back?  How  many  spend  up  to  their  authorized  limit?  For 
example,  there  is  a  Mr.  Natcher  who  spends  a  small  percentage. 
There  is  an  effort  to  gain  an  average  expenditure  from  Members 
based  on  their  histories. 

UTILIZATION  RATE  AVERAGES  NINETY-SIX  PERCENT 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  a  bit.  I 
suspect  I  was  not  unique  in  being  criticized  for  turning  money  back 
to  the  so-called  Speaker's  "slush  fund".  I  could  never  figure  out 
what  my  opponent  was  talking  about.  I  think  this  is  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

If  there  was  a  requirement  legislatively  that  for  money  that  was 
unspent  from  each  office  account,  did  not  go  back  but  rather  had  to 
be  spent,  whether  it  was  used  to  offset  the  Federal  deficit  or  went 
for  scholarship  funds  or  whatever,  if  that  total  amount  was  re- 
quired or  at  least  at  the  Member's  option  could  be  used  for  those 
purposes,  what  we  are  really  talking  about  then  is  an  increased  ap- 
propriation because  I  gather  this  works  much  like  a  personnel  ac- 
count. 

You  have  a  total  personnel  expenditure  authorization  but  then 
you  reduce  it  for  attrition  because  you  know  that  you  never — some 
people  are  going  to  leave  and  some  people  are  going  to  be  hired  at 
lower  salary  levels  through  the  course  of  the  year.  So  you  generally 
spend  about  96  percent  of  a  normal — you  appropriate  about  96  per- 
cent of  a  normal  administrative  account.  I  gather  this  is  an  analo- 
gous situation. 

If  there  was  an  option  to  use  that  money,  we  are  really  talking 
about  additional  funds  that  are  currently  not  appropriated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  would  be  a  new  appropriation, 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  try  to  estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  leaving 
as  little  slack  as  possible.  If  for  some  reason  there  is  a  major  in- 
crease in  expenditures  by  Members  across  the  board  and  we  miss 
our  estimate,  then  we  are  required  to  reprogram  the  funds  to  make 
up  for  that. 

Ron? 

discussion  on  member  incentives  to  save  money 

Mr.  Packard.  There  is  another  side  of  the  coin  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed. Maybe  at  another  time  you  will  have  more  time.  It  appears 
to  me  there  are  no  mechanisms  in  place  that  would  encourage  or 
give  incentives  for  Members  to  not  spend,  say,  $30,000  if  it  is  not 
necessary.   I  am   not  suggesting  we   ought  to  standardize  every 
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office,  one  with  another.  I  think  that  would  be  very  difficult  and 
probably  impractical. 

But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  look  at  incentives  for  individual  Mem- 
bers to  be  efficient  and  conservative.  Encourage  Members  not  draw 
down  on  their  account  any  more  than  is  necessary;  and  I  think  at 
this  time  there  are  not  those  incentives  and  thus  Members  are  not 
as  frugal  as  they  could  be  with  their  official  expense  because  they 
don't  see  unspent  funds  going  back  to  the  Treasury  to  benefit  the 
people. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important  that  Members  know  that 
because  of  the  frugality  of  some  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  in  1992  by  something  like  $80  million.  I  would  think  in 
most  cases  Members  have  spent  less  than  they  were  authorized. 
We  would  have  needed  to  appropriate  another  $80  million  to  get  to 
the  number  that  was  theoretically  available  to  each  Member.  So 
that  is  a  sizable  savings. 

Mr.  Packard.  A  lot  of  Members  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes.  We  have  tried  to  explain  it,  but  it  hasn't  always 
gotten  through. 

Mr.  Taylor? 

architect's  discretionary  account 

Mr.  Taylor.  While  we  are  in  this  area  then,  the  $20,000  that  was 
spent  for  marble  elevator  floors  that  was  publicized  during  the 
Christmas  break,  1991  to  1992,  where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  funds  came  from  an 
account  that  is  in  the  Architect's  domain.  I  think  there  is  a 
$125,000  discretionary  account,  operated  by  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Capitol  building.  If  I  am  correct  any  repairs  or  im- 
provements needed  up  to  $125,000 — they  have  that  discretion.  And 
that  is  where  those  marble  elevator  floors  came  from.  That  is  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol's  budget. 

But  that  appropriation  money  is  spent  for  repairs  and  alterations 
in  the  Capitol  itself.  Significant  alterations  in  the  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  Capitol  are  decided  by  a  House  office  building  com- 
mission or  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  In  the  case  of  the  Capitol 
building  itself,  the  Speaker  makes  these  decisions  for  the  House 
side — if  they  are  of  significant  proportions.  In  the  case  of  the  west 
front  work — the  additional  square  footage  constructed  for  the 
courtyard  infill,  another  Commission,  headed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, also  approved  that  work.  So  we  will  get  to  that  when  the  Ar- 
chitect comes  up. 

introduction  of  chairman  rose 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  has 
been  developed  in  the  same  format  as  last  year.  You  will  recall 
that  we  initiated  a  separate  budget  listing  for  House  Information 
Systems.  That  was  different  from  previous  years.  Testimony  will  be 
presented  again  this  year  on  the  HIS  budget  by  both  its  Director 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  Chairman  Rose  is  here  and  waiting  patient- 
ly on  this  particular  matter,  if  it  pleases  you,  could  we  defer  to 
Chairman  Rose  at  this  time  to  discuss  this? 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  appropriate. 
Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  on  page  17  of  your  print. 
Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

You  talked  about  going  ahead  with  the  HIS  portion? 
Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  do  that. 

HIS  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  with  me  today,  Bob  Shea,  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  House  Administration  Committee;  and 
Hamish  Murray,  the  Director  of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  allowing  us  to  make  this 
presentation.  Anticipating  that  funds  may  be  scarcer  than  ever  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  I  asked  HIS  to  prepare  an  operating 
budget  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  current  year  1993  obligations. 
The  directive  has  been  met;  when  the  $22.9  million  proposed  oper- 
ating level  is  compared  to  current  fiscal  year  1993  funds,  the  in- 
crease is  2.9  percent. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  ceiling  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1993  at 
$22.8  million,  and  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  of  $22.9  million,  this 
is  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  or  only  $21,000  above. 

With  revenues  forecast,  quite  optimistically,  at  $13.3  million,  the 
remaining  42  percent  now  requested  in  this  appropriation  amounts 
to  $9.6  million,  an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  fiscal  year  1993. 
The  increase  in  the  1994  appropriation  needs  to  be  viewed  in  the 
perspective  of  the  $2  million  reduction  below  HIS's  fiscal  year  1993 
budget,  a  cut  that  was  adjusted  by  a  $1.4  million  carryover  from 
1992.  The  charts  on  pages  6  and  7  in  the  budget  document  offer 
some  clarification. 

Members  should  be  aware  that  part  of  the  funding  of  HIS  comes 
from  appropriated  funds  and  part  comes  from  reimbursements. 
Those  reimbursements  are  what  HIS  does  for  various  organizations 
such  as  the  Clerk,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  others. 

During  fiscal  year  1994,  HIS  will  continue  its  transformation 
from  a  traditional  mainframe  organization  to  a  systems  integrator, 
using  the  latest  PC  and  LAN  technology,  driven  by  customer 
demand  for  distributed  services. 

request  for  ADDITIONAL  HIS  STAFF 

The  more  House  offices  take  advantage  of  productivity  gains  by 
using  computer  technology,  the  more  they  need  and  rely  on  HIS 
support,  the  more  is  expected  of,  or  rather  demanded  of,  HIS.  De- 
spite the  best  efforts  by  HIS  to  restructure  resources,  five  staff  po- 
sitions are  requested  to  supplement  support  areas  described  below: 

One  position  would  be  added  to  Integrated  Systems  and  Informa- 
tion Services  for  applications,  communications,  and  Unix  system 
administration.  Another  is  for  Data  Communications  to  help  with 
the  growth  in  the  House  Internet  connections.  Demand  for  connec- 
tivity will  increase  significantly  because  Correspondent  Manage- 
ment System  vendors  are  promoting  Ethernet  connections  for  their 
clients.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  release  of  ISIS  and  the 
House  Electronic  Mail  is  imminent,  and  CAPNET  will  soon  be  in 
place. 
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By  fiscal  year  1994,  at  least  19  of  the  22  standing  committees  will 
have  PC  local  area  networks.  The  third  position  is  intended  for 
Committee  and  Support  Offices  to  maintain  their  complex  integrat- 
ed systems.  The  remaining  two  new  positions  are  to  support 
Member  Offices  and  to  accommodate  continued  growth  of  local 
area  networks  and  Electronic  Mail,  and  for  the  provision  of  LANs 
linked  to  the  Wide  Area  Network  for  district  communications.  The 
number  of  MicroMIN  ISIS  users  in  district  offices  will  increase,  a 
prospect  that  will  compound  demand  on  HIS's  district  assistance, 
which  includes  software  installation,  training,  and  trouble  shoot- 
ing. 

COMMUNICATIONS  INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT 

Funding  of  "infrastructure"  in  data  communications,  which 
began  in  1991,  is  budgeted  to  continue  in  1994.  Investments  that 
will  benefit  Members  include  the  House  Ethernet  and  wiring  plants, 
the  House  Wide  Area  Data  Communications  Network  to  districts, 
distributed  processing  to  enable  office  systems  to  share  the  power 
of  large  central  systems,  and  House-wide  Electronic  Mail. 

In  the  area  of  communications,  HIS  will  continue  to  upgrade  the 
House  fiber-optic  network  from  Ethernet  to  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface  to  increase  network  capacity,  and  to  convert  the  Wide 
Area  Network  from  analog  to  digital  for  more  reliable  communica- 
tions with  district  offices.  The  installation  of  communication  hubs 
will  continue  as  part  of  the  rewiring  of  all  Member  offices,  reduc- 
ing overall  service  costs  by  obviating  expensive  recabling  when 
Members  relocate. 

Mainframe  computer  investment  will  include  the  buy-out  of 
some  disk  storage  that  has  satisfied  its  lease-to-purchase  contract, 
and  procurement  of  a  new  Text  Information  Management  System 
for  ISIS  and  other  text-oriented  retrieval  systems. 

OFFICE  AUTOMATION 

Office  automation  will  involve  purchase  of  software  to  support 
House  systems  and  completion  of  ISIS  development,  as  well  as  in- 
house  upgrades  to  stay  current  with  Member  office  systems.  CD- 
ROM  mastering  facilities  and  a  centralized  CD-Network  will  pro- 
vide House  Local  Area  Network  access  to  CD-ROMs,  such  as  the 
CD  version  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which  is  now  available  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

SUMMARY 

Implementation  of  these  initiatives,  continuation  of  baseline 
services,  and  the  accommodation  of  expected  workload  growth  com- 
prise the  1994  request.  Only  two  object  classes  in  1994,  namely  Sal- 
aries and  Rental  and  Maintenance,  show  increases  above  the  1993 
revised  ledger. 

I  urge  you  to  fund  the  HIS  request.  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
forecast  of  reimbursements  is  quite  optimistic,  as  I  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  The  forecast  contains  an  estimate 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  will  act  to  seek  savings  by  ex- 
panding the  use  of  HIS's  data  processing  services  in  the  amount  of 
$1  million,  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  1993.  Should  this  esti- 
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mate  prove  false,  we  face  a  reordering  of  priorities.  When  we  con- 
sider the  variety  and  level  of  HIS  support  in  the  House,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  of  us  to  continue  operating  our  offices  as  efficient- 
ly if  HIS  services  were  curtailed.  We  need  the  information  data- 
bases, news  wire  services,  training,  hotline,  consultations,  software 
and  configuration  systems,  PC/ LAN  support,  and  district  communi- 
cations that  serve  to  automate  the  functions  and  the  tasks  of  our 
staff. 

HIS  initiatives,  such  as  the  NCOA,  the  National  Change  of  Ad- 
dress database  purification,  will  enhance  the  efficiency  of  district 
mailings;  Electronic  Mail  access  to  the  Senate  and  Executive  Agen- 
cies will  facilitate  communications  and  oversight.  Integration  of  in- 
formation databases  and  text  manipulation  will  prove  invaluable  to 
draft  legislation  and  respond  to  constituents;  improved  and  more 
reliable  district  communications  can  offload  casework  and  other 
correspondence  from  the  Washington  offices. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Charlie. 

[The  information  follows:] 

HOUSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  appropriations 

$8  615  000 

$8,139,000 
1,999,000 

$9,646,000 
n 

Expenditures 

8  615  000 

Unexpended  Balances 

0 

6,140,000 

9,646,000 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Jim  Chapman,  one  of  our  new 
Members,  who  has  been  able  to  join  us  this  morning. 

Hamish,  do  you  have  a  statement  you  want  to  make  at  this  point 
to  supplement  the  Chairman's? 

Mr.  Murray.  No,  just  to  support  the  need  to  give  us  as  much  of 
the  funding  as  you  can,  because  we  are  about  to  release,  as  Chair- 
man Rose  says,  two  very  helpful  Member  office  productivity  tools. 
ISIS  is  one;  I  believe  you  are  a  test  site  yourself.  And  when  we  re- 
lease them,  this  will  take  more  support,  more  demands  on  our  re- 
sources. 

So  in  order  to  keep  us  on  track  and  on  target,  we  urge  you  to 
accept  this  budget. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  sat  briefly  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  when  I  first  came  here,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  have  been  working  on  bringing  the  House  up  to  stand- 
ard on  all  of  the  new  technologies  for  many,  many  years.  Mr.  Rose 
chaired  a  task  force  before  the  committee  even  existed,  and  produc- 
tivity growth  has  been,  I  think,  the  major  outgrowth  of  the  invest- 
ments we  have  made  in  HIS  over  the  years. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  any  increase  in  any  area  of  fund- 
ing, we  know  when  we  put  money  in  HIS,  we  are  aiding  the  entire 
institution  and  probably  in  a  position  to  save  money  in  other  places 
if  we  can  find  it. 
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Any  questions  for  either  of  these  gentlemen? 

Yes,  Jim. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Well,  I  am  going  to  support  this  request  because  of 
respect  for  and  trust  in  the  Chairman  and  the  staff.  I  think  the 
staffs  operation  has  run  very  well,  and  because  it  is  less  than  the  3 
percent  increase,  and  in  fact  less  than  the  .1  percent  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1993  authorized  level.  But  other  than  the  3  percent 
or  the  .1  percent,  I  couldn't  understand  anything  you  talked  about, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  not  used  to  such  candor  here,  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  wonder  if  next  time  we  could  have  the  statement 
written  in  such  a  way  that  somebody  else  might  understand  it, 
other  than  someone  steeped  in  all  these  acronyms. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  take  a  second  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Rose.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Moran.  You  bet,  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  took  out  about  half  of  the  terminology. 

Hamish,  why  don't  you  explain  to  the  gentleman  and  the  Com- 
mittee what  CAPNET  is  and  what  ISIS  is. 

CAPNET 

Mr.  Murray.  CAPNET  is  the  name  given  to  a  communications 
system,  which  is  basically  a  communications  track,  if  you  like, 
around  each  of  the  Legislative  Branch  offices:  House,  Senate,  OTA, 
GPO,  GAO,  and  so  on.  Basically,  it  is  a  communications  track  by 
which  each  of  these  agencies  can  send  messages  and  electronic  data 
over  it. 

Mr.  Rose.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  you  are  talking  about  is  a  communications  link 
that  people  get  into  through  their  computer  terminals? 

Mr.  Murray.  Right. 

Mr.  Rose.  Not  their  telephones,  not  their  dishwashers  or  any- 
thing. It  is  just  their  computer  terminals;  you  tie  into  a  network 
and  communicate  through  that  network  directly  and  at  fairly  high 
speed,  with  these  agencies. 

DOCUMENT  transfer 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  thank  you;  as  opposed  to  a  voice  telephone. 
One  of  the  main  benefits,  the  Library  of  Congress  claims,  will  be 
the  ability  to  send  their  so-called  policy  documents,  policy  papers. 

Now,  you,  for  instance,  ask  for  a  Library  of  Congress  policy 
paper,  Mr.  Moran.  They  find  it,  they  perhaps  edit  it  a  little  or  just 
pick  out  the  parts  that  you  particularly  want.  They  Xerox  it,  and  it 
is  walked  over  to  you. 

In  the  future,  when  CAPNET  is  operational,  they  will  be  able  to 
bring  this  up  on  line;  in  other  words,  bring  it  up  on  their  screen, 
make  sure  that  it  has  everything  that  you  need,  and  add  or  modify 
it  to  the  point  that  you  have  asked  a  specific  question,  and  then 
send  it  electronically  to  your  computer  where  it  will  appear,  and 
you  can  actually  print  it  out  at  your  place  or  read  it  online. 
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So  you  will  have  a  much  quicker  response.  You  will  also  get 
what  you  asked  for.  You  can  then  send  questions  back  if  it 
wasn't — almost  instantly — if  you  find  that  you  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  might  add  that  this  CAPNET  effort  has  really  been 
one  of  the  initiatives  of  this  committee,  because  we  are  the  only 
one  with  jurisdiction  over  all  Legislative  agencies.  We  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  there  wouldn't  be  somewhere  down  the  road  incompatible 
systems  developed  at  each  one  of  these  agencies  unable  to  commu- 
nicate and  transmit  data  with  each  other.  We  are  just  about  at  the 
point  where  CAPNET  is  going  to  be  fully  operational.  It  is  already 
beginning  to  function.  I  think  you  might  want  to  comment, 
Hamish,  just  whether  you  think  this  is  working  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended and  whether  you  see  savings,  increased  productivity,  as  a 
result. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  the  target  is  March,  to  have  the  whole 
thing  up.  The  initial  tests  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  I  think 
yes,  it  will  save;  it  will  save  actually  by  increasing  productivity.  I 
mean  there  is  no  tangible  saving  in  money.  But  this  road  will 
enable  a  lot  of,  like  any  road,  the  road  itself  doesn't  give  you  any- 
thing unless  it  is  a  toll  road,  which  we  don't  want  this  to  be.  But 
the  movement  of  data  around  it  will  be  tremendously  improved.  In 
fact,  it  will  exist  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  for  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Telecommunications 

The  Director  of  HIS  is  a  participatory  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecom- 
munications Team  (LBTN)  and,  in  that  capacity,  has  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standards  Committee  to  coordinate  the  sharing  of  data  services  among  the  Legisla- 
tive agencies.  A  set  of  standards  has  been  established  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Legis- 
lative agencies  which  can  be  used  for  common  connection  to  the  new  high  speed 
data  highway  called  CAPNET  being  installed  between  the  Legislative  agencies. 

The  HIS  reports  that  there  are  over  6,000  personal  computers  (PC's)  in  the  House 
and  considerable  efforts  will  continue  in  FY  1994  to  integrate  Washington  local  area 
networks  (LAN's)  with  member's  district  offices  as  well  as  continuing  the  provision 
of  a  wide  variety  of  data  services  throughout  the  House  and  other  agencies. 

Question.  I  understand  that  as  a  participatory  member  of  the  LBTN  Team  you 
Chaired  a  Committee  which  developed  standards  to  be  utilized  by  all  agencies  to 
achieve  interoperability  and  that  a  high  speed  data  network  called  CAPNET  con- 
necting all  the  agencies  will  soon  be  operational.  What  resources  are  being  utilized 
to  support  the  Architect  and  LBTN  activities  in  FY  93  and  what  amount  is  antici- 
pated in  FY  1994? 

Response.  H.I.S.  devotes  approximately  1.5  Full  Time  Equivalents  to  LBTN  activi- 
ties and  expects  FY  1994  to  be  at  the  same  level.  The  support  directly  to  CAPNET 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  H.I.S.'s  continuing  support  of  communications  among 
the  major  LBTN  agencies.  The  interest  of  Members  in  data  communications  with 
GPO,  GAO,  CBO,  OTA  and  LOC  has  always  been  a  part  of  H.I.S.  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

Question.  What  H.I.S.  data  services  are  presently  being  shared  with  the  LBTN 
agencies? 

Response.  Access  to  the  Member  Information  Network  (MIN),  ISIS,  and  other 
H.I.S.  facilities  and  services  are  configured  and  budgeted  to  meet  House  needs  only. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  these  services  are:  AP  Newswire,  Reuters,  Hotline,  U.S. 
Code,  Bulletin  Board,  LEGIS,  USA  Today,  Interfax,  Votes,  Budget,  Congressional 
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Record,  Federal  Funding,  Text  of  Legislation,  Congressional  Quarterly,  and  Econom- 
ic Indicators. 

Exceptions  to  the  House-only  limit  are  the  Senate  Library  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  which  are  provided  access  to  MIN,  and  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Budget,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  which  have  access  to  the  House  E- 
Mail  system.  The  OTA  maintains  a  database  of  its  reports  in  the  MIN  system  for 
House  access  and  their  own  use,  and  certain  GAO  staff  have  access  to  MIN  as  well. 
There  are  no  technical  impediments  to  extending  these  systems  and  services  to  a 
wider  clientele. 

Question.  Are  the  external  services  (AP,  Reuters,  USA  Today,  etc.)  currently  being 
shared? 

Response.  H.I.S.'s  contracts  with  these  vendors  allow  redistribution  of  their  infor- 
mation only  to  House  Members  and  staff  H.I.S.,  with  prior  permission  from  Associ- 
ated Press,  provided  newswire  service  to  Senate  offices  for  a  time  and  presented  its 
newswire  software  to  the  Senate  Computer  Center  which  now  operates  an  independ- 
ent service.  Aside  from  renegotiating  contracts  to  permit  access  by  other  Legislative 
Agencies,  there  are  no  technical  impediments  to  H.I.S.  making  these  services  avail- 
able to  the  entire  Legislative  Branch. 

Question.  What  new  data  service(s)  will  be  shared  when  CAPNET  becomes  oper- 
ational? 

Response.  As  each  Legislative  agency  implements  its  segment  of  CAPNET,  the 
initial  use  envisioned  is  the  facilitation  of  movement  of  messages  (i.e.  Electronic 
Mail),  word  processing  documents  typesetting  files,  etc. 

Although  CAPNET  provides  a  ready  medium  for  sharing  among  agencies  and  re- 
moves many  of  the  technical  obstacles,  new  direction  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be  needed  to  enable  H.I.S. 
to  serve  a  larger  clientele  than  House  Members  and  staff. 

In  order  to  keep  its  budget  within  the  3%  growth  guideline,  H.I.S.  did  not  request 
the  resources  to  fund  this  type  of  expansion.  Given  the  wherewithal,  H.I.S.  would  be 
very  willing  to  provide  access  to  the  other  agencies. 

Question.  What  estimated  savings  and  efficiencies  can  be  expected  in  the  future 
from  this  effort? 

Response.  Certain  savings  and  efficiencies  will  be  derived  through  CAPNET  in  im- 
provements over  the  existing  methods  of  transferring  documents  and  data  files  and 
by  using  CAPNET  as  the  means  to  implement  Hill-wide  Electronic  Mail.  The  full 
savings  and  efficiency  potential  will  be  realized  when  agencies  share  facilities  and 
databases  via  CAPNET,  develop  systems  and  databases  that  are  functionally  com- 
patible as  well  as  technically  compatible,  and  eliminate  or  consolidate  duplicative 
systems  and  efforts. 

All  agencies  ought  to  enjoy  savings  in  the  paper  they  consume.  GAO,  CBO  and 
CRS  in  particular  should  benefit. 

For  full  realization  of  benefits,  policy  direction  will  be  necessary  as  well  as  a 
method  to  achieve  unified  information  technology  planning  and  budgeting  through- 
out the  Legislative  Branch. 

Question.  The  H.I.S.  and  other  agencies  report  continued  interest  and  study  activi- 
ty in  information  management  and  data  telecommunication  technology.  Are  these 
efforts  being  coordinated  with  the  LBTN  team  and  other  Legislative  Agencies? 

Response.  The  LBTN  has  proven  itself  an  excellent  forum  for  exchange  of  ideas, 
information  and  experiences  across  the  spectrum  of  information  technology.  Presen- 
tations both  by  LBTN  agency  staffs  and  external  contributors  have  proven  useful, 
not  only  in  the  new  information  they  present  but  in  the  high-level  technical  discus- 
sions and  agreements  that  ensued. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ron? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  am  very  supportive  of  the  new  technologies  that 
are  being  made  available  to  the  offices.  Are  there  adequate  plans 
for  training  as  we  implement  these  different  services  into  our  com- 
puter systems  so  that  our  staff  cannot  only  know  what  is  available, 
but  also  taking  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Including  our  district  offices? 

Mr.  Murray.  Indeed,  yes,  sir.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  burden  on  HIS's  resource  is  growing,  because  we  are  the  suppli- 
ers of  this  training.  We  have  to  support  all  Member  offices  and  all 
district  offices  to  make  sure  they  can  take  advantage  of  these  tech- 
nological improvements. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  CD-ROM 


Mr.  Packard.  One  more  question  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps to  you,  Chairman  Rose. 

A  limited  number  of  Members  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
CD-ROM,  I  beUeve  it  was.  As  that  increases,  as  it  is  made  avail- 
able and  now  becoming  more  of  a  legitimate  use  within  our  offices, 
more  will  obviously  take  advantage,  maybe  all,  eventually,  I  am 
sure  that  is  your  goal.  Do  these  budget  figures  reflect  that  perhaps 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  people  or  offices  that  will 
take  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Rose.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Yes.  HIS  has  already  gotten  into  the  business  of  CD-ROM  with 
both  feet.  I  might  quickly  add,  when  you  say  CD-ROM  on  the  Hill 
today  and  after  reading  today's  Roll  Call,  you  might  think  that  you 
are  just  talking  about  the  voter  lists,  but  we  are  not  talking  about 
just  lists  of  voters  that  Members  may  or  may  not  have.  HIS,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Law  Revision  Counsel's  Office,  has  done  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  very  worthy  of  note.  You  see  this — you  were 
going  to  probably  show  this  CD  later. 

This  is  the  entire  United  States  Code,  the  whole  thing  on  one 
CD-ROM,  and  it  costs  $30. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  opposed  to  $1,600. 

FUTURE  CD-ROM  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Rose.  As  opposed  to  $1,600,  if  you  were  to  buy  it  in  print. 

Now,  I  will  quickly  add,  that  it  does  not  have  the  annotations 
that  the  West  Publishing  Company  puts  into  their  U.S.  Code  anno- 
tated, which  Members  have  made  available  to  them  when  they 
come.  But  I  think  in  the  very  near  future,  you  are  going  to  see  the 
CD-ROM  technology  used  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  paper- 
work we  have  to  go  through  around  here,  and  to  speed  up  our 
search  for  information. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  putting  all  the  JFK  records,  the 
volumes  of  the  JFK  investigation,  on  cassettes  of  CD-ROM,  so  that 
we  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  the  business  of  printing  them  all 
over.  But  HIS  has  done  a  great  job  in  that,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
money  saver  for  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  and  then  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
most  automated  piece  of  equipment  that  we  had  here  was  called  a 
Robotyper,  big,  long  spools,  that  print  paper  tape  perforated,  and  if 
the  tape  broke,  man,  you  were  in  real  trouble. 

Congressman  Rose,  I  think,  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  allowing 
the  House  to  advance  with  the  state-of-the-art  technology  now 
available  to  us.  I  am  supportive  of  the  Congress  having  that  kind  of 
a  tool  to  do  its  job. 

Between  now  and  the  markup,  if  you  don't  mind,  Congressman,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  with  you  and  your  staff,  be- 
cause I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  like  Mr.  Moran,  and  I  would  like  to 
understand  just  exactly  what  sort  of  technology  is  available. 

So  if  you  have  no  objection,  rather  than  take  your  time  today,  if 
we  might  have  an  appointment  in  order  to  go  over  some  of  these 
things. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Bill,  I  think  that  is  a  good  point,  with  so  many  new 
Members  of  the  committee,  we  probably  ought  to  have  a  lot  more 
informal  communication  before  the  markup. 

OVERVIEW  OF  SERVICES 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  the  overview  of  what  HIS  services  are  all  about 
is  a  good  idea,  and  we  can  do  that  up  in  the  committee  space  in  a 
half-hour  or  hour  one  day  with  time  for  questions  would  be  very 
welcome. 

Mr.  Murray.  If  Members  could  spare  an  hour  sometime,  I  think 
a  visit  actually  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Ford  Building  where  we  are 
located  would  clear  up  a  lot.  I  mean  you  will  hear  a  lot  of  these 
technical  terms  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  they  are.  You  will 
understand  that  the  3090/400J  is  a  mainframe. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  don't  mind  technical  terms  as  long  as  I  know  what 
they  mean. 

Mr.  Murray.  If  you  would  like  to,  we  could  have  a  very  quick 
tour;  you  could  see  some  of  these  applications  demonstrated  that 
are  under  development.  You  could  see  how  we  purge  National 
Change  of  Address,  how  that  database  is  applied  to  your  list  of  ad- 
dresses, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  6,000  personal  computers  in  the  House,  and 
the  ability  to  integrate  these  and  to  have  immediate  access  to  the 
kind  of  data  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  GAO  have  is  an  in- 
credible tool  to  our  committee  staff,  to  OTA,  to  so  many  of  the 
people  we  rely  on,  and  to  our  own  office's  district,  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington. I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  proceed  on. 

Of  course  we  have  a  tough  budget  year,  but  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr. 
Murray  have  given  us  a  very  realistic  proposal  in  terms  of  what  it 
is  going  to  take  to  make  these  improvements. 

Any  further  questions?  Mr.  Moran? 

E-MAIL  compatibility 

Mr.  Moran.  I  assume  we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  need  for  com- 
patibility, so  that  we  maintain  competition  among  the  different 
computer  firms,  and  so  that  they  don't  get  us  in  a  situation  where 
they  have  monopolistic  control  and  then  can  raise  the  prices.  You 
want  to  achieve  as  much  compatibility  with  other  systems  as  well. 

Mr.  Murray.  Indeed,  yes.  One  of  the  things,  Mr.  Moran,  you 
might  be  interested  in  on  the  technological  side,  we  talked  about 
electronic  mail.  Members  are  using  a  diverse — in  their  internal 
local  area  networks,  they  have  Electronic  Mail.  Some  have  Word 
Perfect.  Others  have  Microsoft.  Others  have,  I  think  it  is  called 
VMS  Mail  by  DEC. 

These  are  all  mail  systems  that  you  use  to  send  letters  and  com- 
munications in  your  own  circle.  The  Electronic  Mail  System  that 
we  are  about  to  release  has  the  capability  of  taking,  if  you  are  a 
Word  Perfect  office,  say,  and  you  are  going  to  send  it  to — you  don't 
care  whether  you  are  sending  it  to  a  Word  Perfect  office  or  a  Mi- 
crosoft Mail  office,  you  just  send  it.  It  will  go  through  a  central 
switch  which  will  translate  it,  as  it  were,  and  the  other  person  will 
get  it  as  if  it  came  directly  from  you. 


66-654    0—93- 
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VENDOR  COMPETITION 

Mr.  Rose.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Hamish,  of  course,  is  assuming  that  everybody  is  a  regular  user 
of  the  Member  Information  Network  themselves,  and  that  you  are 
familiar  with  how  the  Electronic  Mail  works.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  But  you  are  not  only  concerned  about  the  compatibility  of 
all  the  machinery,  but  you  are  concerned  that  we  are  not  getting 
locked  in  at  HIS  to  any  one  particular  manufacturer. 

I  will  tell  you,  HIS  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of  having  abso- 
lute, rock-bottom  prices  on  what  it  pays  for  things  like  mainframes. 
Don't  we  have  two  IBM  mainframes  now? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes.  It  is  one  worth  two,  as  it  were.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  IBM,  before  their  recent  problems  publicly 
emerged,  made  us  an  offer  we  couldn't  refuse. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  You  replaced  computers  last  year,  one  year  earlier  than  planned.  How 
has  that  swap-out  gone?  Outline  your  new  configuration. 

Response.  Since  the  mainframe  processor  replacement  in  1991,  we  have  had  no 
problems  with  reliability  or  availability  of  the  equipment.  (The  IBM  3090/400J  com- 
puter that  we  replaced  had  a  few  outages  which  reduced  our  confidence  in  its  reli- 
ability.) The  IBM  ES9000  replacement  is  recognized  by  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineers  (IEEE)  as  a  truly  fault-tolerant  machine,  which  our  expe- 
rience confirms.  In  12  months  with  the  new  equipment,  we  have  had  no  hardware 
failures  that  have  resulted  in  an  outage;  the  ES9000  processor  has  performed  up  to 
our  high  expectation. 

Question.  What  is  the  overall  cost  comparison  between  the  cost  and  operational 
capability  of  the  old  and  new  systems? 

Response.  The  operational  capabilities  of  the  old  and  new  systems  are  virtually 
equivalent.  Our  primary  reason  for  the  procurement  was  for  cost  advantage.  The 
following  chart  compares  the  12-month  cost  of  the  old  (IBM  3090/400J)  and  new 
(IBM  ES9000)  processors: 


Cost  item 

Old  processor 

New  processor 

Annual  savings 

EQuipment  lease 

$1,653,264 

$895,128 
95,568 

990,696 

$758  136 

Maintenance          

222,192 

126  624 

Total  cost 

1,875,456 

884  760 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor  and  then  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Charlie,  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done.  I  know  it 
has  saved  a  lot  of  money  in  postage  for  the  reforms  that  went  in 
last  year,  and  even  CAPNET,  which  has  no  monetary  savings,  will 
help  paper  be  shuffled  faster  and  maybe  there  will  be  a  reward  in 
heaven  for  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  importance  of  paper  in  the  first  place. 

STAFF  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  President  had  called  for  a  25  percent  reduction 
in  White  House  staff  and  he  suggested  a  25  percent  reduction  for 
the  Congress,  and  I  know  you  don't  bear  the  burden  of  all  of  that; 
we  have  got  a  lot  of  congressional  spending  accounts. 

Do  you  think  any  of  the  25  percent  cut  can  be  met  from  your 
recommendation,  or  are  you  thinking  in  that  direction? 
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Mr.  Rose.  Well,  after  we  took  a  look  at  where  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff  came  from,  that  is  people  on  leave  from  other  agencies 
who  weren't  really  on  his  payroll,  a  situation  that  we  don't  have 
access  to  here  in  the 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  thinking  as  much  of  his  staff.  Another  sub- 
committee can  handle  that.  He  suggested  we  cut  our  congressional 
budget  25  percent  so  it  will  match  his  initiative,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  wondering,  if  we  have  any  hope. 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  really  up  to  this  Committee.  Whatever  you 
all — you  know,  one  of  my  favorite  expressions,  a  hunter  said 
"Whatever  my  dog  trees,  I  eat,"  and  whatever  you  all  dish  out,  we 
will  live  with. 

You  know,  we  would  like  to  have  full  funding  for  our  authoriza- 
tion, but 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  I  hear  the  hounds 
baying. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  get  some  guid- 
ance, because  it  is  a  matter  of  setting  priorities.  If  we  do  have  cuts, 
it  comes  down  to  the  question,  what  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
have,  and  then  you  work  your  way  down  and  assume  the  lowest 
priority  items  will  be  the  ones  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  have  already  cut  the  numbers  of  subcommittees 
around  here,  and  I  think  Congress  has  to  do  its  work.  We  are  an 
agency — we  are  a  branch  of  the  government  charged  with  oversee- 
ing the  whole  Executive  Branch  of  government.  They  are  more 
than  100  times — 1,000  times  bigger  than  we  are  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  spend.  That  is  a  question  I  don't  have  a — I 
can't  tell  you  that  I  am  proposing  a  25  percent  cut  in  the  resources 
available  to  Congressmen;  no.  I  am  not  saying  that.  But  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  as  frugal  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  submitted  for  the  record  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  provide  the  budget  for  additional  staff,  including  sala- 
ries, equipment,  other  supplies,  training,  etc. 

Response.  The  budget  for  five  additional  staff  in  FY  94  consists  of  $210,000  for 
salaries  plus  $9,600  in  staff  support  (equipment,  supplies,  training,  etc.). 

OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  a  question  if  I  could  on  that  subject. 
Your  increase  in  the  budget  estimate  for  1994,  is  $1,507,000.  Most 
of  that  comes  from  a  reduction  in  offsetting  collections  as  opposed 
to 

Mr.  Rose.  Anticipated;  anticipated. 

Mr.  Young.  Tell  us  what  those  offsetting  collections  are.  What  is 
the  source  of  those  funds? 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right. 

HIS  does  work  for  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  when  you 
and  I  are  asleep  and  the  computers  are  running  all  through  the 
night,  Hamish  is  trying  to  make  some  extra  money  by  using  the 
computer  equipment  to  offset  the  cost  of  running  HIS.  Now,  obvi- 
ously some  of  it  he  does  in  the  daytime  as  well  for  other  people, 
but,  Hamish,  give  him  a  better  picture  of  reimbursement. 
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Mr.  Young.  Who  are  your  customers? 

Mr.  Murray.  On  page  8,  we  have  the  Clerk,  who  is  one  of  our 
biggest — in  fact,  the  biggest — at  $6.6  million;  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  we  expect  to  produce  $5  million,  and  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  running  their  numbers  on  our  main- 
frames. They  have  been  getting  more  efficient  or  putting  more  and 
more 

Mr.  Fazio.  On  page  75,  if  anybody  wants  to  look  in  this  justifica- 
tion book. 

Mr.  Young.  Maybe  I  could  shorten  your  answer  by  asking  you, 
do  you  have  any  customers  not  funded  by  this  legislation?  I  remem- 
ber the  ones  you  mentioned  so  far  and  they  are  all  included  in  this 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  that  is  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission,  which  is  funded  out  of — I  don't 
want  to  say  Labor,  HEW,  Mr.  Natcher,  and  they  give  us  about  half 
a  million.  They  are  grinding  health  care  numbers  constantly. 

Mr.  Young.  That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Reimbursable  Services 

Question.  Who  are  the  major  customers  who  provide  the  $13.3  million  in  reim- 
bursements? 

ResponP*^.  The  major  customers  are  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission, 
the  Doorkeeper,  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel, Sergeant  at  Arms,  Members,  and  the  Speaker's  Task  Force  on  Parliamentary 
Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  (payment  via  the  Library  of  Congress). 

Question.  What  are  the  major  systems  and  support  you  provide  to  them? 

Response.  HIS  provides  mainframe  computer  processing,  data  communications, 
data  storage  with  online  access  &  retrieval,  printing,  microfiche,  CD-ROM,  optical 
disk,  software  development  and  maintenance,  systems  analysis  and  design,  technical 
assistance,  training,  and  user  support.  Mainframe  host  systems  include  the  Custom- 
er Information  Control  System  (CICS),  Storage  Text  And  Information  Retrieval 
System  (STAIRS),  Time  Sharing  Option  (TSO),  the  database  management  systems 
ADABAS  and  Model  204  with  associated  user  development  programming  languages, 
and  an  assortment  of  mainframe  processing  utilities. 

Question.  What  portion  of  your  overall  staffing  is  working  on  these  reimbursable 
projects? 

Response.  Overall,  35%  of  HIS  employees  (89  staff)  contribute  to  reimbursable 
services. 

Question.  For  the  record,  list  the  customers,  actual  and  projected  receipts,  and  the 
major  services  and  support  you  provide  to  each.  Also,  report  the  staffing  assigned. 

Response.  There  follows  a  list  of  the  customers,  major  services  and  receipts 
(charges  for  computer  time,  hardware  and  software  resources,  data  storage,  print- 
ing, and  staff  support)  for  FY  92  (actual),  FY  93  (current  estimate),  and  the  FY  94 
forecast. 

HIS  REIMBURSABLE  SERVICES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 

Fiscal  year— 
Organization 


1992  actual  1993  estimate         1994  forecast 


The  Clerk  of  the  House:  Financial  Mgmt  Syst.,  payroll,  office  systems 
management,  legislative  operations,  legislative  inf.  mgmt.,  LEGIS,  records 
and  registration,  office  furniture,  official  rep.  to  comm..  House  recording 
studio,  other  clerk  offices $6,745  $6,600  $6,400 
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HIS  REIMBURSABLE  SERVICES— Continued 

I  Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Organization 


Fiscal  year- 


1992  actual  1993  estimate         1994  forecast 


415 

510 

510 

67 

40 

35 

28 

30 

15 

56 

15 

20 

34 

25 

10 

156 

100 

40 

49 

30 

30 

General  Accounting  Office:  Financial  mgmt.  syst.,  project  control,  audit 

support  systems,  information  databases 3,710  4,000  5,000 

Congressional  Budget  Office:  Budget  analysis,  human  resources  division,  tax 

analysis,  other  CBO  divisions 1,460  1,400  1.200 

Prosp.   Pmt.  Assn.   Commission.:   Data  analysis,   mathematical   modeling, 

mainfr.  proc./timesharing 

Off.  Legislative  Counsel:  Publications  systems 

Off.  Law  Revision  Counsel:  U.S.  Code  revision  system,  publications  systems 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms:  Member  payroll,  syst.  analysis  and  development 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper:  Publ.  distr.  service,  personnel  system,  page  school. 

House  office  special  services.  Office  of  Photography,  House  Document 

Room 

Pari.  Inst,  in  E.  Europe:  Technical  analysis 

Special  Services:  Graphics,  etc 

Total 12,720  12,750  13,260 

The  number  of  staff  directly  assigned  are:  Clerk  systems  37;  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  2;  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  1;  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  1,  Office 
of  the  Doorkeeper  1 ;  Task  Force  on  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  2; 
and  45  staff  indirectly  support  all  reimbursable  services. 

SECURITY 

Mr.  Packard.  One  short  question.  With  the  system  as  it  is  imple- 
mented, what  kind  of  security  measures  are  there  for  personal 
office  data  and  information? 

Mr.  Murray.  Member  offices  information? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murray.  Basically,  sir,  the  security  is  as  good  as  the 
Member  office  itself  adopts.  We  have  security  at  the  mainframe 
only  for  people  who  have  a  Member  approved  identification,  and 
then  each  of  those  has  his  own  personal  code.  So  nobody  can  get 
in — I  mean  nobody  should  get  in.  A  hacker  can  get  in  if,  by  chance, 
he  found  somebody  else's  identification.  We  urge  people  not  to  stick 
them  on  the  top  of  their  PCs. 

As  far  as  the  Member  office  itself  and  their  databases,  that  is  to 
say,  lists  of  addresses  and  so  on — when  you  are  on  a  network 
within  the  office,  more  than  one  staff  Member  can  be  utilizing  it  at 
once,  there  are  certain  very  important  steps  that  must  be  taken, 
switches  that  must  be  pulled,  to  make  them  safe.  If  they  are  not 
pulled,  those  items  can  be  broadcast  over  a  net. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Security 

Question.  Last  year,  H.LS.  undertook  a  project  to  support  building  security  and  to 
resolve  the  problem  we  have  collecting  employee  ID  cards  when  they  leave  the  pay- 
roll. We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  security  aspects  of  this  when  we 
talk  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Werner  Brandt,  later  on  in  this  hearing.  In  the 
meantime,  outline  what  H.I.S.  is  doing  on  this  project. 

Response.  H.I.S.  was  requested  to  assist  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  evaluating  avail- 
able ID-Badging  and  Access  Control  systems  for  the  House.  During  the  evaluation 
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process,  the  opportunity  for  other  Legislative  agencies  to  share  in  a  common  pro- 
curement was  suggested. 

Accordingly,  H.I.S.  invited  participation  from  the  Senate,  Library  of  Congress 
(Protective  Services  and  Patron  Registration),  the  Architect,  and  the  Capitol  Police 
(Technical  Security).  A  Request  for  proposals  was  issued  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  fifteen  proposals.  Each  proposal  was  evaluated  and  ranked  in  accordance 
with  established  criteria.  A  recommendation  was  forwarded  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
on  October  1,  1992. 

Question.  Are  you  coordinating  this  activity  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the 
Capitol  Police  Board? 

Response.  H.LS.  stands  ready  to  provide  any  support  or  coordination  desired  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  H.LS.  staff  who  were  involved  in  the  evaluation/selection 
process  continue  to  maintain  contact  with  their  counterparts  in  the  other  agencies. 

Although  each  agency  could  purchase  the  system  separately,  cost  savings  could  be 
obtained  by  coordinating  a  joint  purchase.  It  might  be  useful  to  establish  a  task 
force  to  foster  such  coordination. 

Question.  We  learned  that  the  Library  of  Congress  was  going  to  contract  for  a 
very  similar  system — for  stack  and  reading  room  access.  We  asked  them  to  consult 
with  you  and  H.LS.  to  see  if  these  projects  couldn't  be  merged.  Is  that  a  feasible 
step — and  will  it  save  money  in  the  long  run? 

Response.  We  understand  that  the  Protective  Services  group  within  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  has  three  separate  ID-Badging  systems,  was  considering  a  replace- 
ment and  that  the  Patron  Registration  group  was  evaluating  an  ID-Badging  system 
to  produce  "library  cards"  for  non-employee.  H.I.S.  believes  that  the  newly  selected 
system  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  these  with  the  added  benefit  of  the  back-up 
capability  each  could  provide  the  other. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Bob  Carr. 

ELECTRONIC  MAIL 

Mr.  Carr.  I  would  also  like  to  applaud  Charlie  Rose  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  in  bringing  us  along.  The  problem  is  that  the 
pace  of  technology  far  outpaces  our  ability  to  deal  with  it,  and  as  a 
large  institution,  I  know  that  occasionally  I  have  had  a  little  prob- 
lem that  some  of  us  who  read  computer  magazines  want  to  know 
why  we  can't  get  it  tomorrow  and  it  takes  bureaucracy  around 
here  a  while  to  sort  of  clunk  through  the  process. 

Charlie,  you  are  also  to  be  congratulated.  I  understand  that  your 
House  Information  Systems  managed  to  connect  up  a  significant 
piece  of  the  E-mail  to  the  transition  E-mail.  Was  that  through 
CAPNET? 

Mr.  Rose.  Hamish? 

Mr.  Murray.  No.  That  is  through  the  mainframes. 

Mr.  Carr.  My  question  is — and  I  found  that  very  useful,  in  this 
process,  particularly  where  you  didn't  know  where  people's  offices 
were,  and  you  didn't  know  what  their  titles  were  or  any  of  the 
other  things  and  you  couldn't  find  a  telephone,  but  I  could  find  my 
E  mail. 

Are  there  plans  to  extend  our  E-mail  capability  with  the  Execu- 
tive agencies? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes;  absolutely.  And  that  is  partly  what  ISIS  is,  it  pro- 
vides a  network  frontend  interface  to  our  Electronic  Mail  System. 
It  is  really  a  unique  kind  of  simplified  delivery  of  the  current  Elec- 
tronic Mail  System. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do  anticipate  is  many  more  links  to 
the  Executive  Branch  through  our  Electronic  Mail  System. 
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INTERNET 


Mr.  Carr.  Well,  it  would  sure  help.  Those  of  us  who  are  "hands- 
on"  as  opposed  to  turning  to  somebody  on  our  staff  to  tell  them  to 
get  something  for  us,  it  would  certainly  be  most  helpful,  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  case,  as  Subcommittee  Chairman  for  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations,  if  I  could  get  something  linking  me  to  DOT  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  know  I  would  appreciate  it,  and  I  know  others 
have  their  areas. 

Even  going  beyond  the  Executive  Branch — and  I  am  sorry  I 
didn't  bring  it  today — The  Ann  Arbor  News  back  in  Michigan  was 
talking  about  using,  through  CompuServe,  On-Line  America,  Inter- 
net, and  trying  to  publish  to  people  across  the  country  various  ad- 
dresses where  they  could  reach  us.  Now,  is  that  coming  through 
HIS? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  have  sent  out  a  Dear  Colleague  letter.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  requests  from  Members,  questions,  wanting  to  know  can  their 
office  be  connected  to  Internet.  And  we  have  sent  a  Dear  Colleague 
letter  out  that  says  not  yet. 

Really,  there  are  a  lot  of  technical  things  that  immediately  stand 
in  our  way,  but  there  are  some  broad  policy  questions  that  we  want 
some  interest  and  advice  from  the  Members  on  before  we  go  any 
further. 

Do  you  want  the  whole  world  to  have  electronic  access  to  your 
computer,  or  do  you  want  us  to  set  up  some  protocols  that  first  re- 
quire that  they  give  their  name  and  address  and  home  phone 
number,  and  that  they  be  from  your  district? 

Mr.  Carr.  And  that  they  be  limited  to  50  words. 

CHANGE  IN  HOUSE  RULES 

Mr.  Rose.  Or  do  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  be  Lauren  2468.3  as 
her  address,  and  all  of  those  people  in  the  world? 

Now  then,  the  other  side  of  the  problem  is,  do  you  want  to  re- 
spond to  them  on  the  computer,  in  which  case  you  will  not  have  a 
piece  of  your  stationery.  You  will  not  have  your  signature,  and 
your  words  might  be  carefully  edited  and  posted  on  somebody's  bul- 
letin board  somewhere  as  "Look  what  Congressman  Carr  said  to 
me  in  return." 

I  mean,  the  whole  thing  is  fraught  with  opportunities  for  indis- 
cretion, and  we  are  going  to  be  very  careful  about  looking  at  those 
things  before  we  turn  it  loose  on  the  Members,  but  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  more  about  that. 

Can  I  make  one  announcement  and  I  will  get  out  of  your  hair. 
We  are  very  honored  that  the  Minority  Leader  and  the  Speaker 
and  the  Majority  Leader  have  agreed  on  Len  Wishart,  and  I  think 
he  is  going  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
H.  Res.  423,  as  we  passed  it  last  year,  there  was  anticipated  a  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Oversight  in  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  and  in  that  it  says,  "Any  matter,  by  reason  of  a  tie 
vote,  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  this  Oversight  Subcommittee,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  full  committee." 

Well,  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas,  obviously  did  not  like  that,  because 
anything  that  our  subcommittee — which  would  be  bipartisan — and 
they  didn't  agree  on,  would  be  kicked  up  on  the  full  committee. 
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which  has  normal  party  ratios.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas  to  get 
the  rules  of  the  House  changed,  and  they  were  changed  in  the  rule 
passage.  A  tie  vote  fails  in  this  oversight  committee. 

Now,  what  that  means  for  the  oversight  of  Len  Wishart  at  this 
point  is  that  Bill  and  I,  and  we  will 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sort  of  like  our  reprogramming  authority. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  have  agreed  that  we  will  agree  on  the  process  by 
which  these  various  agencies  are  turned  over  to  Len  Wishart,  and 
that  is  moving  forward. 

We  are  going  through  a  little  education  process  for  ourselves 
now,  but  my  Republican  colleagues,  you  can  be  assured  that  this  is 
a — this  is  the  most  bipartisan  thing  you  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Young.  We  haven't  seen  much. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  hope  you  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Thomas'  leadership. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Young.  We  voted  on  that  twice,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  want  to  say,  we  have  mentioned  earlier  the  effi- 
ciences,  productivity,  et  cetera.  The  fact  that  we  have  essentially 
had  level  numbers  of  people  working  in  the  Legislative  Branch  for 
the  last  decade  is  essentially  a  result  of  modernization,  the  use  of 
computers.  I  think  Charlie  Rose's  efforts  have  done  more  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  people  who  work  here  and  yet  increase  the 
amount  of  output  of  those  who  do  work  here  for  us  is  something  to 
be  applauded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  performance  today. 
And  I  will  submit  a  final  question  to  HIS  to  be  answered  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  We  note  that  the  Senate  has  recently  merged  its  data  communication 
staff  into  its  telecommunication  staff  because  of  the  merger  of  data  and  voice  com- 
munication technology. 

Is  that  an  appropriate  and  timely  thing  for  the  House  to  do  as  well? 

If  so,  are  there  plans  to  go  that?  When? 

Response.  Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Clerk's  Office  of  Telecommunications  (OT) 
and  H.I.S.  have  been  closely  coordinating  their  plans  and  activities,  and  providing 
mutual  support. 

Both  OT  and  H.I.S.  have  been  identified  for  transfer  to  the  Director  of  Non-Legis- 
lative Services.  Given  that  the  two  organizations  already  work  so  closely  together,  it 
might  seem  opportune  for  a  merger.  However,  we  do  not  think,  at  this  juncture,  it 
would  be  appropriate.  Since  data  communications  is  an  integral  element  of  virtually 
all  H.I.S.  applications,  H.I.S.  needs  to  exert  close  control  over  data  communications 
staff  for  responsive  trouble-shooting  and  for  coordination  with  development  person- 
nel. 

H.I.S.  does  not  believe  such  a  merger  at  this  time  would  improve  operational  effi- 
ciency nor  produce  savings  in  costs. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  staff  leaves,  could  I  have  your 
indulgence  to  reveal  some  pettiness  on  my  part? 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  public? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes.  We  have  two  charts  here,  and  it  couldn't  be 
clearer  that  these  two  charts  were  prepared  by  two  very  different 
people  with  very  different  styles.  Having  been  an  Appropriations 
staffer  in  a  former  life,  could  we  get  some  standardization  of  these 
charts?  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  colors,  but  everything  is  dif- 
ferent, and  it  would  just  be  easier  to  recognize  them  if  we  had  one 
standard  to  use  is  all;  not  a  big  deal. 
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Mr.  Murray.  Well,  actually,  I  will  take  the  blame  for  those,  Mr. 
Moran.  I  designed  them  in  the  hope  that  they  could  explain  differ- 
ent things.  The  top  one  that  you  see  shows  the — how  the  funds 
available  are  derived  for  the  last  five  years.  Reimbursements  and 
appropriation.  The  one  below  shows  how  the  total  funds  that 
appear  above  have  actually  been  spent  or  obligated.  So  I  am  sorry, 
I  will  try  to  make  them 

Mr.  Moran.  Maybe  you  did  one  in  the  morning  or  one  in  the 
evening.  It  is  not  a  big  deal. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  in  favor  of  artistic  diversity  myself. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Donn,  we  are  a  bit  behind,  but  knowing  that  we  have 
some  new  Members  on  this  subcommittee,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  some  additional  time.  Perhaps  in  the  future  we  will 
have  more  of  this  informal  communication  out  of  the  hearing 
room.  So  why  don't  you  proceed  from  where  we  left  off. 

GENERAL  FORMAT  OF  CLERK's  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  may  be  used 
jointly  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the  budget.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  budget  item  here,  you  will  find  a  reference  to  proper  page 
numbers  of  the  subcommittee  print  where  further  detail  is  provid- 
ed. When  the  House  officers  and  other  key  witnesses  appear,  I  will 
introduce  for  the  subcommittee  on  the  hearing  record  the  specific 
section  of  the  proposed  budget.  Each  witness  will  present  testimony 
and  answer  your  questions. 

I  will  provide  in  more  detail  information  on  the  operations  of  my 
own  office  when  we  reach  that  portion  of  the  budget. 

FISCAL  year  1994 

Briefly,  the  fiscal  year  1994  estimates  that  were  submitted  earli- 
er to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are  reflected  in  the 
budget  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  and  are 
'detailed  in  your  subcommittee  print.  They  total  $895,367,000,  in- 
cluding $817,022,000  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  $210,000  for 
Mileage  of  Members,  and  $78,135,000  for  certain  joint  items. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  is  $124,109,000,  over  the  $771,258,000 
appropriated  to  date  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  estimates  were  prepared  based  on  statutory  entitlements, 
actual  spending  history  and  consultations  with  each  office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Before  you  proceed,  Donn,  please  insert  a  list  of  the 
House  accounts,  the  amounts  authorized  for  each,  and  the  budget 
amount.  Also,  for  each  case  where  the  request  is  higher  than  the 
amount  authorized,  provide  an  explanation. 

[The  information  follows:] 

.  Authorized         Fiscal  year  1994 

'^^""^  amount  budget  request 

House  leadership  offices $5,932,000  $6,302,000 

Members' clerk  hire 245,256,000  256,808,000 

Committees  employees 89,853,000  77,750,000 

Committee  on  the  Budget 400,000 
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^j(^u„(  Authorized         Fiscal  year  1994 

amount  budget  request 

Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select 55,032,000  65,972,000 

House  Information  Systems 9,646,000 

Allowances  and  expenses >  85,364,000  262,310,000 

Committee  on  Appropriations 6,635,000 

Official  mail  costs— House 96,815,000  71,495,000 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 54,662,000  59,704,000 

Total 632,914,000       817,022,000 

'Ttie  auttiorized  amounts  in  this  appropriation  are:  Official  Expenses  of  Members  for  CY  1993  is  $85,308,893,  interparliamentary  receptions 
$55,000. 

House  Leadership  Offices:  The  authorized  amounts  include  the  FY  93  Cost  of 
Living  Adjustment  and  the  current  statutory  rates  of  pay  pursuant  to  the  Speakers' 
Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Members  Clerk  Hire:  The  authorized  amounts  include  the  FY  93  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustment. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  a  prorated  FY  94  COLA  and  our  estimate 
for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Committee  employees:  The  authorized  amounts  include  the  current  statutory  rates 
of  pay  pursuant  to  the  Speakers'  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  This  office  was  established  in  Sec.  101  (88  STAT.  299)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  au- 
thorization. 

Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select:  Rule  XI,  Clause  5  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  requires  an  annual  expense  authorization  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  before 
Committees  may  expend  funds  from  this  account.  These  authorizations  are  adopted 
on  a  session  basis.  The  authorized  amount  shown  above  is  H.  Res.  379,  passed  May 
28,  1992  by  the  House  for  the  2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress.  The  FY  1994  budget 
request  is  based  on  letters  submitted  to  the  Finance  Office  each  Committee. 

House  Information  Systems:  Operates  on  an  appropriation  rather  than  authoriza- 
tion. 

Allowances  and  Expenses 

Of  the  eight  accounts  under  this  heading,  two  have  specific  authorizations.  The 
remainder  operate  on  a  fiscal  year  appropriation. 

Official  Expenses  of  Members:  The  allowance  is  set  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  The  current  authorization  is  $85,308,893. 

Supplies,  Materials,  Administrative  Costs  and  Federal  Tort  Claims:  The  items 
under  this  account  are  varied  and  diverse.  Some  have  specific  authorizations  and 
some  are  under  the  broad  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
An  example  of  expenditures  under  the  broad  authority  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  include  procurement  of  calendars,  reimbursement  to  House  Infor- 
mation Systems,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  rental  of  a  park- 
ing lot. 

An  example  of  specific  authorization  would  include  the  procurement  of  the  U.S. 
Code  under  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  54. 

Equipment,  Purchase,  Lease  and  Maintenance:  Authorization  to  purchase  equip- 
ment is  given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
This  account  operates  on  an  appropriation  rather  than  authorization. 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian:  The  current  authorization  is  included  in  the  Speak- 
ers' Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Office  of  the  Historian:  Authorization  contained  in  the  Rules  of  the  House,  Rule  1, 
clause  10.  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel:  The  current  authorization  is  contained  in  the 
Speakers  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 
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Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel:  The  current  authorization  is  contained  in  the 
Speakers  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  Uving  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Six  Minority  Employees:  Authorization  contained  in  the  Legislative  Pay  Act  of 
1929  and  amended  each  Congress  by  House  Resolution  authorizing  the  six  employ- 
ees. The  current  authorization  is  contained  the  Speakers  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Committee:  The  current  authorization  has  five  po- 
sitions in  accordance  with  the  Speakers'  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Democratic  Caucus:  The  current  authorization  has  two  positions  in  accordance 
with  the  Speakers'  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Republican  Conference:  The  current  authorization  has  seven  positions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Speakers'  Pay  Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Other  Authorized  Employees:  Authorization  for  the  three  Former  Speakers'  staffs 
contained  in  2  U.S.C.  31b-5.  L.B.J.  Interns  are  authorized  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  420, 
made  permanent  law  in  Public  Law  93-245,  87  Stat.  1079,  and  increased  annually 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  the  Disbursing  Officer  in  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

The  Technical  Assistants  in  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician  and  leadership 
drivers  operate  on  an  appropriation. 

Furniture  and  Furnishings:  Funds  are  expended  under  the  provisions  of  40  U.S.C. 
170.  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Stenographic  Reporting  of  Committee  Hearings:  Authorization  is  contained  in  Rule 
XL  clause  1  (C).  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Reemployed  Annuitants  Reimbursement:  Authorization  is  contained  in  5  U.S.C. 
8344.  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Government  Contributions:  Authorization  is  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  8344,  8708,  and 
8906,  42  U.S.C.  410  and  26  U.S.C.  3121.  No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the 
authorization. 

Miscellaneous  Items:  An  amount  of  $55,000  is  authorized  for  interparliamentary 
receptions  in  2  U.S.C.  130-1. 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (Studies  and  Investigations):  :  Authorization  is  con- 
tained in  Title  IL  §  202.  (b)  60  Stat  834  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  1946. 
No  specific  dollar  amount  is  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Official  Mail  Costs:  The  FY  1994  estimated  authorization  based  on  U.S.P.S.  data 
is  $96,815,000.  The  amount  provided  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
1992  was  $70,595,278. 

The  FY  '94  appropriation  request  includes  $900,000  for  non-Member  mail  costs 
and  $70,595,278,  which  is  the  most  current  authorization  (dated  February  27,  1992) 
for  Members  as  provided  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Offices  of  the  Clerk,  Sergeant  At  Arms,  Doorkeeper  and  House  Postal  Operations: 
The  current  authorization  is  contained  in  2  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.  and  the  Speakers  Pay 
Order  of  1992. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services:  The  current  au- 
thorization is  contained  in  House  Resolution  423,  the  "House  Administrative 
Reform  Resolution  of  1992" 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increase 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 

Office  of  the  Chaplain:  The  current  authorization  is  contained  in  the  Speakers 
Pay  Order  of  1992. 

"The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  an  FY  94  prorated  cost  of  living  increeise 
and  our  estimate  for  the  impact  of  locality  based  pay,  effective  January  1994. 
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Question:  In  addition,  insert  a  table  indicating  annual  staff  levels  (Committee,  Ad- 
ministrative, and  Members'  offices)  since  1970. 
Response. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Year                                               Clerk  hire  Committee               Others  Total 

1970 4,996  758  1,268  7,022 

1971 5,980  723  1,658  8,361 

1972 5,727  992  2,194  8,913 

1973 6,125  1,024  2,080  9,229 

1974 .^i.u: 6,313  1,225  2,413  9,951 

1975 6,827  1,642  1,780  10,249 

1976 6,738  1,859  1,688  10,285 

1977 6,859  2,169  1,885  10,913 

1978  6,952  2,143  1,891  10,986 

1979 7,224  2,034  1,984  11,242 

1980  7,329  2,067  2,010  11,406 

1981 7,652  1,987  2,085  11,724 

1982    1..':.. 7,540  1,989  2,035  11,564 

1983 7,861  2,133  2,080  12,074 

1984      7,627  2,115  2,088  11,830 

1985  7,811  2,213  1,856  11,880 

1986 7,271  2,088  1,757  11,116 

1987 7,496  2,241  1,871  11,608 

1988  7,390  2,193  1,908  11,491 

1989 7,439  2,200  1,960  11,599 

1990  ,    7,302  2,244  1,978  11,524 

1991   7,806  2,166  2,302  12,274 

1992 7,597  2,110  2,529  12,236 

AAStatistics  stated  for  the  month  of  December  for  each  year  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  also  insert  a  summary  at  this  point  show- 
ing actual  fiscal  year  1992  expenses,  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tions, and  fiscal  year  1994  estimates. 

Also,  I  will  provide  a  chart  of  the  proposed  budget  illustrating 
how  it  is  apportioned  to  each  program  and/ or  office. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FY  '92 

Actual  FY  '93  FY  '94 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES          Expenses*  Appropriations  Estimates 

Payment  to  Widows  and  Heirs 

of  Deceased  Members           $    259,000  $    -0-  $    -0- 
of  Congress 

Mileage  of  Members                   74,000  -0-  210,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses            705,389,000  699,109,000  817,022,000 

House  Leadership  Offices          4,979,000  5,561,000  6,302,000 

Members'  Clerk  Hire            227,345,000  228,313,000  256,808,000 

Committee  Employees             67,028,000  70,950,000  77,750,000 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Studies)    322,000  389,000  400,000 

Standing  Committee,  Special  and 

Select                       53,970,000  57,900,000  65,972,000 

House  Information  Systems         8,615,000  8,139,000  9,646,000 

Allowances  and  Expenses         214,491,000  222,737,000  262,310,000 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

(Studies  and  Investigations)       5,975,000  6,631,000  6,635,000 

Official  Mail  Costs  -  House      54,195,000  47,711,000  71,495,000 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees  47,469,000  50,778,000  59,704,000 

Rescissions                   21,000,000  -0-  -0- 

Total  Salaries  and  Expenses       $705,389,000  $699,109,000  $817,022,000 

Total  House  of  Representatives    $705,722,000  $699,109,000  $817,232,000 

HOUSE  JOINT  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Taxation         5,716,000  5,759,000  6,593,000 

Office  of  the  Attending  Physician    1,305,000  1,509,000  1,502,000 

Capitol  Police  Board              66,122,000  64,881,000  70,020,000 

Statement  of  Appropriations          -0-  -0-  20,000 

Total  House  Joint  Items          $  73,143,000  $  72,149,000  3  78,135,000 

Total  House  of  Representatives    $778,865,000  $771,258,000  $895,367,000 

*  As  of  11/30/92,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  obligating  office. 
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HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES 

Mr.  Anderson.  Following  the  table,  which  you  can  use  as  a  quick 
reference  to  budget  totals,  we  will  take  up  the  first  section  of  the 
budget,  that  of  House  Leadership  Offices.  For  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  House  leadership  offices,  the  budget  is  $6,302,000.  I  will 
submit  pages  6  through  9  of  my  testiomony  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Included  in  this  amount  are  funds  for  each  Leader's  office  to  provide  for  various 
pay  adjustments  for  all  employees  including  an  estimated  locality  pay  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  Leadership  Office  is  entitled  to  a  Statutory  Allowance,  a 
Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  an  Official  Expenses  Allowance  as  authorized  by  law. 
The  Statutory  Allowance  is  for  certain  personnel  positions.  The  Lump  Sum  Allow- 
ance includes  funding  for  all  other  positions  and  nonpersonnel  expenditures.  The 
annual  Official  Expenses  Allowance  is  available  to  the  Leadership  upon  request.  A 
parity  has  been  maintained  between  the  Majority  and  Minority  Offices,  excluding 
the  Speaker.  I  wil  now  present  each  Ledership  Office  funding  request. 

HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES— APPOPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $5,781,000        $5,561,000        $6,302,000 

Expenditures 4,979,000  758,000  0 

Unexpended  balances 802,000  4,803,000  6,302,000 


Office  of  the  Speaker 

For  the  Office  of  the  Speaker,  $1,610,000.  This  includes  funds  for  statutory  posi- 
tions, a  Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  $25,000  for  the  Speaker's  Official  Expenses. 

SPEAKER— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,477,000        $1,383,000        $1,610,000 

Expenditures 1,007,000  135,000  0 

Unexpended  balances 470,000  1,248,000  1,610,000 


Office  of  the  Majority  Floor  Leader 

For  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Floor  Leader,  $1,121,000.  This  includes  funds  for 
statutory  positions,  a  Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  $10,000  for  the  Leader's  Official  Ex- 
penses. 

MAJORITY  FLOOR  LEADER-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years- 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,127,000  $994,000        $1,121,000 

Expenditures 1,046,000  144,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 81,000  850,000  1,121,000 
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Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader 

For  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader,  $1,510,000.  This  includes  funds  for 
statutory  positions,  a  Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  $10,000  for  the  Leader's  Official  Ex- 
penses. 

MINORITY  FLOOR  LEADER— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,388,000         $1,348,000         $1,510,000 

Expenditures 1,190,000  203,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 198,000  1,145,000  1,510,000 


Office  of  the  Majority  Whip 

For  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Whip,  $1,225,000,  including  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $444,690  for  the  offices  of  the  Chief  Deputy  Majority  Whips.  This  funding 
includes  amounts  for  statutory  positions  and  Lump  Sum  Allowances,  and  $5,000  for 
the  Majority  Whip's  Official  Expenses. 

MAJORITY  WHIP— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $722,430  $689,170  $780,310 

Expenditures 700,000  96,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 22,430  593,170  780,310 


CHIEF  DEPUTY  MAJORITY  WHIP— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $302,570  $405,830  $444,690 

Expenditures 289,070  61,833 0 

Unexpended  balances 13,500  343,997  444,690 


Office  of  the  Minority  Whip 

For  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Whip,  $836,000,  including  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$102,590  for  the  offices  of  the  Chief  Deputy  Minority  Whip.  This  funding  includes 
amounts  for  statutory  positions  and  $5,000  for  the  Minority  Whip's  Official  Ex- 
penses. In  addition,  amounts  for  Lump  Sum  Allowances  in  both  offices  are  included. 

MINORITY  WHIP— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $670,480  $643,670  $733,410 

Expenditures 652,433  102,286  0 
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MINORITY  WHIP— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES— Continued 


Fiscal  years— 

1992                    1993                    1994 

Unpxnpnripri  balances 

18  047              541.384              733.410 

CHIEF  DEPUTY  MINORITY  WHIP- 

-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 
BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 

1992                     1993                     1994 

Total  appropriations $93,520  $97,330  $102,590 

Expenditures 93,516  16,222  0 

Unexpended  balances 4  81,112  102,590 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  We  have  an  additional  deputy  whip  position,  which  requires  staffing  re- 
sources. How  is  that  being  handled  in  this  budget? 

Response.  The  request  that  we  are  presenting  of  $444,690  for  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Deputy  Majority  Whip  excludes  funds  for  an  additional  Deputy  Whip  position. 
We  will  request  the  Subcommittee  to  include  funding  levels  for  the  additional 
Deputy  Whip  position  in  its  mark  up  of  the  FY  '94  bill. 

members'  clerk  hire 

Mr.  Anderson.  Members'  Clerk  Hire,  for  payment  of  employees 
salaries  for  performing  official  duties  in  Members'  offices,  is 
$256,808,000. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  page  10  of  my  testimony. 

[The  information  follows:] 

This  will  fully  fund  the  current  authorization  plus  the  January  anticipated  1994 
COLA  and  locality  pay  adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Members  are  authorized  to  employ  up  to  22  employ- 
ees, 18  permanent  and  4  nonpermanent.  In  addition,  Members  may  supplement 
their  Clerk  Hire  by  transferring  up  to  $75,000  from  their  Official  Expenses  Allow- 
ance. 

The  allowance  itself  has  only  increased  through  the  years  primarily  due  to  the 
annual  cost  of  living  adjustment. 

MEMBERS'  CLERK  HIRE-APPROPRIATIONS  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992        1993        1994 


Total  appropriations $218,500,000  $228,313,000     $256,808,000 

Transfer  in 8,845,000  0 

Expenditures 227,345,000         39,943,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 0  188,370,000       256,808,000 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  payment  of  salaries  for  professional  and  cler- 
ical employees  of  House  committees,  including  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  $77,750,000. 

And  I  would  like  to  insert  pages  11,  12  and  13  of  my  testimony  at 
this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  authorizes  18  professional  and  12 
clerical  employees  for  each  of  21  House  committees  for  a  total  of  630  authorized  po- 
sitions. The  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget  are  excluded  from  the 
"18-12"  rule  and  employ  such  staff  as  they  require. 

The  committee  employees  paid  from  this  appropriation  are  augmented  by  investi- 
gative staff  paid  from  "Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select"  funds.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss that  request  in  more  detail  when  we  reach  that  portion  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  request  was  formulated  based  on  the  requests  from  the 
committee  chairs,  including  estimated  costs  for  locality  pay. 

The  following  table  lists  the  actual  FY  '92  salaries  for  the  various  Standing  Com- 
mittee funded  from  this  account: 

Total  fiscal  year 
Committee  1H9J  salary 

Agriculture $2,154,612 

Armed  Services 2,564,929 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 1,785,408 

District  of  Columbia 2,122,051 

Education  and  Labor 2,531,064 

Energy  and  Commerce 2,964,289 

Foreign  Affairs 2,947,504 

Government  Operations 2,267,024 

House  Administration 2,205,835 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 2,414,561 

Intelligence 1,980,627 

Judiciary 2,277,735 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 2,196,322 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 2,646,906 

Public  Works  and  Transportation 2,717,232 

Rules 1,927,298 

Science  and  Technology 2,324,989 

Small  Business 1,638,055 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 858,162 

Veterans' Affairs 1,680,729 

Ways  and  Means 2,802,283 

Subtotal 47,007,615 

Appropriations 13,765,596 

Budget 6,404,707 

Subtotal 20,170,303 

Total 167,177,918 

'  Does  not  include  reemployed  annuitants. 

Note. — Committees,  except  for  Appropriations  and  Budget,  also  pay  salaries  from  the  account 
"Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select".  The  Appropriations  Committee  also  pays  salaries 
from  the  account  "Committee  on  Appropriations,  (Studies  and  Investigations)". 

COWIMinEE  EMPLOYEES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992        1993        1994 


Total  appropriations $67,900,000       $70,950,000       $77,750,000 

Expenditures 67,028,000        11,077,000  0 
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COMMIHEE  EMPLOYEES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES- 

Continued 


Fiscal  years- 


1992  1993  1994 


Unexpended  balances 872,000        59,873,000        77,750,1 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET   (STUDIES) 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  salaries,  expenses  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  temporary  personal  services  for  such 
committee,  including  reimbursement  to  agencies  for  services  per- 
formed, $400,000.  I  will  insert  the  balance  of  page  14  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Studies) 

This  represents  an  $11,000  increase  over  the  FY  '93  appropriation.  A  $4,000  in- 
crease for  travel  and  related  expenses  to  accommodate  Members  and  staff  for  field 
hearings.  The  committee  indicates  the  hearings  have  been  very  valuable  when  for- 
mulating each  year's  budget  resolution. 

An  increase  of  $4,000  is  requested  for  anticipated  cost  increases  for  the  Wharton 
Economic  Forecasting  Service  and  DRI  Forecasting  which  the  committee  relies  on 
for  several  econometric  models.  $3,000  is  requested  for  additional  subscriptions  to 
keep  staff  informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  their  areas  of  expertise. 

COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES)— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $409,000  $389,000  $400,000 

Expenditures 322,000 15,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 87,000  374,000  400,000 


STANDING  COMMITTEES,  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  request  for  Standing  Committees,  Spe- 
cial and  Select  for  fiscal  year  1994,  is  $65,972,000  and  is  basically 
the  full  amount  requested  by  the  committees. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  for  the  record  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  Please  include  a  tabulation  of  the  1993  Investigative  Committee  funding 
and  staffing  requests  in  the  record. 

Response.  These  amounts  are  dependent  on  the  CY  '93  funding  resolution  as  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  This  resolution  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  rest  of  page  15  and  page 
16  and  a  summary  of  investigative  activity  through  December  1992. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select 

This  is  an  increase  of  $8,072,000  over  the  enacted  FY  '93  appropriation.  These 
funds  are  used  to  pay  the  investigating  staffs  of  Standing  and  Select  Committees.  In 
addition  to  personnel,  they  are  used  for  nonpersonnel  expenditures  which  are 
chargeable  to  the  committees'  funding  resolutions. 

The  following  summary  of  past  years'  authorizations  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
£unounts  available  through  the  funding  resolutions: 

Calendar  year  Authorization 

1989— 1st  Session,  101st  Congress $54,881,063 

1990— 2d  Session,  101st  Congress 56,787,425 

1991— 1st  Session,  102d  Congress 60,761,456 

1992— 2d  Session,  102d  Congress 55,031,756 

Committee  funds  are  authorized  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  appropriated  on  a 
fiscal  year.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  each  committee  is  required  to  annually 
present  its  budget  justifications  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

I  will  insert  for  the  record  a  table  showing  the  various  committee  investigative 
funds  authorized  by  the  House  during  the  Second  Session,  One  Hundred  and  ^cond 
Congress,  as  of  December  31,  1992,  as  well  as  the  amounts  expended  and  the  unex- 
pended balances. 

STANDING  COMMIHEES,  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $57,900,000       $57,900,000       $65,972,000 

Expenditures 55,532,000  8,741,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 2,368,000        49,159,000        65,972,000 


JANUARY  3,  1992,  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1992,  INVESTIGATIVE  COMMIHEES— H.  RES.  379, 

MAY  28,  1992 

Committee  authorized  '*™"'''  expended      Balance  available 

Agriculture $2,257,937  $2,040,697.97  $217,239.03 

Armed  Services 2,464,082  2,228,182.27  235,899.73 

Banking,  Finance,  \jtban  Affairs 4,336,240  3,975,602.27  360,637.73 

District  of  Columbia 342,035  237,304.40  104,730.60 

Education  and  Labor 4,110,649  3,925,349.07  185,299.93 

Energy  and  Commerce 6,287,459  5,988,897.20  298,561.80 

Foreign  Affairs 3,840,825  3,817,432.33  23,392.67 

Government  Operations 3,282,875  3,237,340.04  45,534.96 

House  Administration 1,941,450  1,657,665.76  283,784.24 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 2,192,434  2,169,664.23  22,769.77 

Judiciary 2,430,018  2,303,547.81  126,470.19 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 2,322,057  2,194,533.34  127,523.66 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 1,910,783  1,891,103.56  19,679.44 

Public  Works  and  Transportation 2,893,963  2,868,236.15  25,726.85 

Rules 722,479  665,573.87  56,905.13 

Science,  Space,  and  Technology 2,901,410  2,843,622.66  57,787.34 

Small  Business 1,055,000  994,418.03  60,581.97 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 400,000  45,667.23  354,332.77 

Veterans'  Affairs 739,451  707,340.95  32,110.05 

Ways  and  Means 4,780,000  4,539,797.01  240,202.99 

Select  on  Aging 1,542,240  1,389,127.27  153,112.73 

Select  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 764,593  745,184.97  19,408.03 

Select  on  Hunger 654,274  626,415.40  27,858.60 

Permanent  Select  on  Intelligence 130,000  68,361.87  61,638.13 

Select  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 729,502  705,771.75  23,730.25 
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JANUARY  3,  1992,  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1992,  INVESTIGATIVE  COMMinEES-H.  RES.  379,  MAY 

28, 1992— Continued 


Committee  autfiorized         *'"'"'"'  ^"P*"''^       balance  available 


Total 55,031,756      51,866,837.41        3,164.918.59 


BRIEF  STATEMENT  ON  WHAT  TO  EXPECT  IN  FY  1994 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  might  add  at  this  point  just  quickly,  as  you  know, 
we  have  no  0MB.  We  are  starting  today  to  review  the  budget  as 
submitted  by  the  Legislative  Branch  agencies.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand that  these  budgets  are  going  to  be  cut  drastically,  but  they 
are  the  requests  that  were  made,  and  we  are  simply  in  a  role  here 
of  conducting  the  normal  appropriations  oversight. 

You  know,  we  listen  today  and  later  on  we  will  see  what  level  we 
can  fund,  which  will  probably  be  less  than  they  received  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  but  we  are  getting  the  requests  as  they  are  presented  to 
us,  unamended. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  it  possible  to  have  these  folks  back  to  talk  a  little 
more  about  priorities — if  reality  deems  and  there  is  going  to  be 
less,  then  could  we  have  some  steering  or  recommendation — on  pri- 
orities for  cuts. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  Mr.  Lombard  has  commu- 
nicated with  everyone  who  will  be  appearing  before  us  in  that 
regard,  and  as  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  sit  down  to  talk  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  we  will  have  that  information  before  us. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  covered  page  17, 
which  is  House  Information  Systems. 

For  Allowances  and  Expenses,  I  would  like  to  put  in  pages  18 
through  29  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Allowances  and  Expenses 
For  allowances  and  expenses  as  authorized  by  law,  $262,310,000. 

ALLOWNACES  AND  EXPENSES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $214,518,000  $222,737,000     $262,310,000 

Advanced  appropriations 4,500,000  0                    0 

Transfer  in 5,259,000    

Transfer  out (745,000)  

Expenditures 214,490,000          24,416,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 9,042,000  198,321,000       262,310,000 

Included  in  this  amount  are  the  following  accounts  which  I  shall  discuss  individ- 
ually. 
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Official  Expenses  of  Members 

For  Official  Expenses  of  Members,  $87,797,000.  Appropriations  for  this  account 
cover  the  ordinary  and  necessary  official  nonpersonnel  expenses  which  Members 
incur  in  performing  their  representional  duties.  Funding  for  this  account  is  request- 
ed at  the  1992  authorized  level. 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSES  OF  MEMBERS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $82,600,000  $78,545,000       $87,797,000 

Transfer  out (745,000)  

Expenditures 79,457,000           7,124,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 2,398,000  71,421,000        87,797,000 


Supplies,  Materials,  Administrative  Costs  and  Federal  Tort  Claims 

For  Supplies,  Materials,  Administrative  Costs  and  Federal  Tort  Claims, 
$22,185,000. 

Some  of  the  larger  items  which  cannot  be  directly  charged  to  another  allowance 
or  authorization  include  payment  for  Members'  copies  of  the  United  States  Code,  ad- 
ministrative telephone  expenses,  equipment  costs  for  leadership  offices  and  House 
officers,  and  computer  reimbursements  to  House  Information  Systems  for  House  Of- 
ficers. 

Included  in  this  estimate  is  $1,514,000  for  an  automated  packaging  system  for  the 
Postal  Patron  Unit  of  the  Publications  Distribution  Service.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
present  additional  testimony  on  this  during  his  presentation.  Also  included  is 
$700,000  to  upgrade  the  optical  imaging  system  in  the  Office  of  Finance.  In  addition, 
$550,800  has  been  requested  for  Metropool  for  House  employees. 

The  following  analysis  compares  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  FY  '94  request 
with  amounts  appropriated  for  FY  '93. 

SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AND  FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS— ANALYSIS  OF 

INCREASES/DECREASES 


fiscal  years- 


1993  1994 


Increase/decrease 


Supplies  and  materials $3,566,000  $4,574,000  +$1,008,000 

Administrative  costs: 

Teleptione 3,587,000  3,059,000  -528,000 

Stationery 1,005,000  1,189,000  +184,000 

Equipment 3,914,000  6,545,000  +  2,631,000 

Computer 7,044,000  6,818,000  -226.000 

Total 19,1 16,000  22,185,000  +  3,069,000 


SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AND  FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS— APPROPRIATIONS, 
ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $19,116,000        $19,116,000      $22,185,000 

Advanced  appropriation 4,500,000  0  0 

Transfer  out (122,000)  
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SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AND  FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS-APPROPRIATIONS, 
ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES— Continued 


Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Expenditures 19,325,000  696,000 

Unexpended  balances 4,169,000  18,420,000        22,185,( 


Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  submit  questions  for  the  record. 
[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  give  us  a  list  of  the  items  which  are  paid  from  official 
expenses  of  Members  and  the  amounts  requested.  Indicate  changes  from  FY  1993 
and  FY  1994  and  the  reasons  for  the  change.  Also,  indicate  the  amounts  charged  to 
individual  member  accounts,  and  the  "common"  charges  in  this  account. 

Response. 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSES  OF  MEMBERS 


■^'S*^^'  y«3^-  Increase 

1993  1994  (decrease) 


Official  expenses $77,878,661  $87,429,500  $9,550,839 

Off  line  items: 

SLUC-common  areas 356,339  367,500  11,161 

Moves/maintenance 110,000  0  (110,000) 

Caucus/conference  travel 200,000 (200,000) 

Total ■■  78,545,000  87,797,000  9,252,000 


In  fiscal  year  1994  the  request  is  for  full  funding  of  the  authorization.  The  in- 
crease for  Official  Expenses  of  Members  is  primarily  due  to  Members'  individual  al- 
lowances being  increased  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  due  to  fewer 
common  expenses  (e.g.  telephone  and  district  furniture  are  charged  to  each  Mem- 
ber's account). 

Question.  For  the  record,  indicate  the  major  items  in  the  $4.6  million  under  Sup- 
plies and  Materials,  their  cost,  and  describe  the  items  in  detail. 

Response.  The  major  items  under  Supplies  and  Materials  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 
Item  Description  1994  budget 

request 


Calendars U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society $843,300 

U.S.  Code Purchase  of  annual  code  (see  below) 369,400 

Parking  Lot  Expenses Rental  of  D.C.  land 245,900 

Federal  Rent Former  Speakers 1 13,000 

Laundary/lanitorial Uniform  rental  (see  below) 142,600 

Agency  contracts Detailees  to  the  House  from  other  agencies 109,300 

Subscriptions Newspapers/Periodicals 100,000 

Photo  Expenses Chemical  and  paper  supplies 90,000 

Staff  travel Staff  of  House  Officers 212,300 

Transportation  Expenses Closing  of  departing  Members'  offices 41,600 

Metropool (See  below) 550,800 

Paper  products (See  below) 206,400 

Closed  Captioning Floor  Proceedings 800,000 

Official  Expenses (See  below) 775,400 

Total 4,600,000 
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Supplies  and  Materials  pays  the  various  institutional  expenses  that  are  not 
charged  to  specific  entities. 

The  House  purchases  a  complete  set  of  the  U.S.  Code  for  Members  requesting  a 
copy.  A  recurring  expense  occurs  when  updates  are  released. 

The  Department  of  Office  Furnishings  and  House  Postal  Operations  provide  uni- 
forms to  many  of  their  workers.  These  uniforms  are  rented  from  one  company  and 
laundered  by  another  company. 

To  provide  Metropool  subsidy  to  employees  of  House  Officers,  Clerk,  Doorkeeper, 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Postmaster,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Affairs,  Parliamentarian,  such  expenses  would  come  from  Supplies,  Materials, 
Administrative  Costs.  Metropool  expenses  for  other  employees  of  Members  and 
Committees  would  be  charged  to  the  appropriate  accounts. 

The  majority  of  the  expenses  in  the  "paper  products"  category  are  for  supplies  for 
Publications  Distribution  Service  (PDS),  such  as  boxes,  wrapping  paper,  sealing 
tape,  bubble  wrap  and  paper  supplies. 

The  official  expense  category  is  another  name  for  Miscellaneous.  Included  in  this 
category  is  funds  for  Wells  Fargo  service.  Federal  Express  service,  video  tapes  used 
by  the  House  Recording  Studio  and  training  expenses. 

Question.  Under  the  (Supplies,  Materials)  administrative  cost  items  ($17.6  million), 
identify  each  user  grouping  with  their  costs,  and  major  components  of  each. 

Response.  There  are  four  major  categories  within  administrative  cost  items.  The 
total  FY  '94  request  is  $17.6  million.  A  summary  follows. 

Equipment 

The  charges  to  this  account  for  equipment  is  for  purchases  for  Leadership,  Offi- 
cers and  other  offices.  The  estimated  cost  for  FY  '94  is  $6,545,000.  The  major  requests 
follow: 

Office  Cost 

Legislative  Operations $180,000 

Legislative  Computers 402,100 

Reporters  of  Debate 250,000 

Reporters  to  Committees 150,000 

House  Recording  Studio 299,000 

Records  and  Registration 406,000 

Office  Systems  Management 300,000 

Finance  Office 835,000 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 2,048,600 

House  Postal  Operations 353,900 

Stationery 

Stationery  is  the  office  supplies  obtained  from  the  House  Office  Supply  Service  for 
Standing  Committee  charges  related  to  legislative  functions.  Leadership,  Officers 
and  offices.  Estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  for  FY  '94  is  $1,189,000. 

Telephone 

Telecommunications  includes  equipment,  local  service  and  long  distance  service 
(i.e.  tolls)  for  Leadership,  Former  Speakers,  and  Officers.  It  also  pays  for  the  Stand- 
ing Committees'  local  service  and  tolls  related  to  legislative  functions.  Additionally, 
those  items  that  are  institutional  in  '94  is  $3,059,000.  The  major  categories  in  this 
account  are  Equipment  ($1,470,000),  Local  Service  ($1,385,000)  and  tolls  ($204,000). 

Computer  Service 

This  is  primarily  related  to  the  use  of  the  House  Information  Systems  by  Officers 
to  support  the  various  institutional  automated  management  systems  such  as  the  Fi- 
nancial Management  System  that  contains  the  House  payroll  and  expense  account- 
ing system.  The  estimated  cost  for  these  services  in  FY  '94  is  $6,818,000. 

Question.  How  much  is  in  here  for  historical  calendars?  How  did  we  appropriate 
last  year  for  those  calendars? 

Would  you  ask  the  Historical  Society  to  supply  us  a  list  of  who  receives  those  cal- 
endars and  how  many? 

Response.  There  is  $843,000  in  FY  '94  for  House  calendars.  This  is  a  3.1%  infla- 
tionary increase  over  the  $818,000  provided  in  the  FY  '93  bill.  Unit  cost  is  .72  per 
piece. 
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The  1993  calendars  were  distributed  after  the  November  election.  All  Members  re- 
elected to  the  103rd  Congress  received  2,500  Capitol  Historical  Society  calendars. 
Members  not  returning  to  the  103rd  Congress  received  200  each.  Freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  the  103rd  Congress  received  2,500  calendars  each.  Committees  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Capitol  Historical  Society  calendar.  Each  committee  received  200  each  of 
the  two  year  House  calendar  printed  by  GPO. 

Question.  The  administrative  cost  item  funds  the  office  equipment  and  other  items 
that  the  officers,  leadership  and  committees  use  to  carry  out  routine  tasks.  We  also 
provide  equipment  in  this  line  item  that  is  used  by  the  press  and  electronic  media. 
They  have  their  galleries  and  office  space  in  the  Capitol  and  elsewhere. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  much  equipment,  telephones  and  other  resources  we  provide 
for  these  activities? 

Response.  See  answer  to  following  question. 

Question.  For  the  record,  supply  a  list  of  all  equipment,  and  their  annual  cost,  and 
other  costs  charged  to  the  House  budget  for  the  use  of  press  and  electronic  media. 
For  those  items  that  are  owned  by  the  House,  supply  the  purchase  cost.  Also,  pro- 
vide a  list  of  all  organizations  who  use  or  have  access  to  this  equipment.  For  each 
gallery  or  other  office  used  by  the  media,  identify  location  and  space  provided. 

Response.  The  Executive  Committee  on  Correspondents  of  the  Periodical  Press 
Gallery  provides,  at  its  own  expense,  six  computers,  a  television  set,  a  refrigerator 
and  a  coffee  maker  for  the  use  of  reporters.  The  House  provides  three  principal 
phone  numbers  and  two  FAX  lines.  The  equipment  inventory  consists  of  2  typewrit- 
ers, 2  televisions,  one  photocopier,  one  FAX  machine,  one  VCR,  two  printers  and 
computer  equipment  at  an  annual  cost  of  $3,363.36.  This  equipment  is  used  solely  by 
the  three  House  employees  who  staff  this  office. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  organizations  and  Members  of  the  broadcast  media  who  are 
accredited  to  the  Radio-Television  Galleries  and  are  entitled  to  shared  usage  of  two 
fax  machines,  two  photo  copiers  and  a  small  number  of  typewriters.  The  House  of 
Representatives  provides  basic  telephone  service  and  owns  the  instruments  in  the 
office.  The  rest  of  the  equipment  such  as  the  computers,  televisions  and  the  VCR 
are  for  exclusive  use  of  the  six  members  of  the  Radio-TV  staff.  The  equipment  in- 
ventory here  consists  of  28  typewriters,  two  answering  machines,  two  pagers,  three 
televisions,  one  VCR,  two  photocopiers,  two  FAX  machines,  one  printer  and  comput- 
er equipment  at  an  annual  cost  of  $16,844.75.  The  Radio-TV  Gallery  is  located  in  H- 
321  of  the  Capitol  and  has  an  office  on  B-364  of  the  Rayburn  building. 

The  inventory  for  the  Press  Gallery  consists  of  ten  typewriters,  four  televisions, 
one  VCR,  one  photocopier,  one  FAX  machine,  scanning  equipment,  computer  equip- 
ment, and  one  printer  at  an  annual  cost  of  $18,755.28.  This  expense  is  high  current- 
ly because  some  of  the  equipment  is  being  purchased  on  the  three  year  plan.  In  Oc- 
tober 1995  these  costs  will  be  maintenance  only  and  will  reduce  the  annual  budget 
by  $10,478.  In  addition  they  have  requested  four  IBM  typewriters  be  removed,  which 
will  immediately  reduce  their  cost  by  $358.08  per  year. 

The  House  Press  Gallery  consists  of  rooms  H-315  through  H-319  in  the  Capitol 
and  2102  in  the  Rayburn  building.  The  equipment  listed  above  is  primarily  located 
in  the  main  gallery  in  the  Capitol.  All  of  the  equipment,  except  for  two  typewriters, 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  six  members  of  the  House  Press  Gallery  staff. 

List  of  all  organizations  who  use  or  have  access  to  this  equipment  follows: 

ABC  News,  ABC  Radio  Network,  Airwaves,  Inc.,  American  Film  &  Video  Inc.,  As- 
sociated Press  Broadcast,  Audio  Video  News,  Australian  Broadcasting,  Austrian 
Radio  &  Television/ORF,  Berns  Bureau,  Black  Entertainment  TV,  Bonneville  Inter- 
national Corp.,  Brazilian  Broadcasting  System,  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
Broadcast  News,  LTD.,  Cable  News,  C-Span,  Cadena  Ser,  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Canadian  Television  Network,  CBS  News,  CBS  Radio,  Chinese  Television 
System,  Christian  Broadcasting  Systems,  Christian  Science  Monitor  TV,  Chronicle 
Broadcasting,  CNBC,  CNN,  Contact  Middle  East,  Conus  Communications,  Cox 
Broadcasting,  Danish  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Dutch-TV/KRO,  El  Tiempo  &  National 
Television,  Ellipse  Broadcast  Assignments,  Evening  News  Broadcasting,  Federal 
City  Broadcasting,  Financial  News  Network,  Finnish  Broadcasting  Company,  Fisher 
Broadcasting,  Fox  Television /WTTG-TV,  Freelance,  French  Broadcasting  TV-An- 
tenne  2,  French  Radio/RTL,  French  Television/TFl,  FUJI  Television  Network,  GAP 
Communications,  German  Television/ARD,  German  Radio/NDR,  German  Radio/ 
WDR,  German  Television/ZDF,  Gillett  Washington  News  Bureau,  Girard  Video  Inc., 
Group  W.  Newsfeed,  H&C  Communications,  Hamilton  Productions,  Hearst  Broad- 
casting, Hong  Kong  Commercial  Broadcasting,  I.D.F.  Radio,  Imevision  (Mexican  TV 
Network),  IN  Washington/ANB,  Independent  Radio  News/London  Broadcasting 
Company,  Independent  Television  News  of  London,  Israel  Radio,  Israel  Television, 
Japan  Broadcasting/NHK,  King  Broadcasting,  Korean  Broadcasting  System,  Mac- 
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Neil/Lehrer  Newshour,  Mainstreet  TV  Productions,  MBC  Television,  Monitor 
Radio,  Montgomery  Community  TV,  Mutual/NBC  Radio,  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety, National  Public  Radio,  National  Scene  News  Bureau,  NBC  News  Channel,  NBC 
News,  NBC  Television  Stations,  Network  Productions,  News  Services,  Newsgroup/ 
WCTV.  Newslink,  New  Voices  Radio,  Nightly  Business  Report,  Nippon  Television 
Network,  Norwegian  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Paciflca  Radio  News,  Portorican  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting/ WPBA,  Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Potomac  Radio,  Potomac  Televi- 
sion/Communications, Professional  Video  Services,  Radio  France  Internationale, 
Radio  Free  Europe/ Radio  Liberty,  Radio  nacional  De  Espana,  Radio  News,  Washing- 
ton, Raindancer  News  Bureau,  Rias-Television,  Satnews,  INC.,  South  Africa  Now, 
Staniski  Media,  Sun  World  Satellite  News,  Swedish  Broadcasting  corporation,  Swed- 
ish Television,  Channel  One  News,  Swiss  Broadcasting  Corp.,  TAaiwan  Television, 
Taro  Kimura,  Televisa  Network,  TNT  Productions,  Tokyo  Broadcasting  System, 
Total  Media,  Tribune  Broadcasting,  TV  2  Denmark,  TV  Asahi,  TV  Marti,  TV  Tokyo, 
TV-3  Television  of  Catalonia,  TV -AM,  U.S.  Information  Agency/Television  Service, 
Unistar  Radio  Networks,  Univision  News,  UPI  Radio  Network,  USA  Radio  Net- 
work, VISNEWS  International,  VOA,  WAMU-FM,  Ward  &  Associates,  Washington 
Alabama  News  Reports,  Washington  Bureau,  Washington  Bureau  News  Service, 
Washington  News  Network,  Washington  Radio  and  Press  Service,  WCTV,  West  Vir- 
ginia Public  Radio,  WETA-TV,  WFAA-TV,  WHSW-TV  24,  WHUR-FM,  Wireless 
Data  Systems,  WJLA-TV,  WKAQ-TV  WLTT-FM,  WMAL  News,  Worldwide  Televi- 
sion News,  WPGC-AM/FM,  WRC-TV,  WTKK-TV,  WTOP  Radio,  WUSA-TV,  WWRC 
Radio,  Yellow  Cat  Productions,  Zapnews,  ZGS  Television  Productions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  submit  the  following  pages  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Equipment,  Purchase,  Lease  and  Maintenance 

For  net  expenses  of  Purchase,  Lease  and  Maintenance  of  Office  Equipment, 
$7,196,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  amount  provided  for  this  account  in  FY  '93  was 
frozen  at  the  FY  '92  level.  With  the  election  of  110  new  Members  to  the  103rd  Con- 
gress, estimated  start-up  cost  for  these  Members  is  expected  to  exceed  the  provided 
amount.  It  may  be  necessary  to  come  to  the  Committee  to  request  transfer  authority 
to  put  additional  resources  into  this  account. 

EQUIPMENT,  PURCHASE,  LEASE  AND  MAINTENANCE— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $4,427,000        $4,427,000  $7,196,000 

Expenditures 2,936,000         (1,902,000) 0 

Unexpended  balances 1,491,000  6,329,000  7,196,000 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year— 


1992  actual         1993  estimate        1994  estimate 


Wastiington: 

Purchase $14,634,000  $17,430,000  $14,000,000 

Lease 959,000  650,000  550,000 

Maintenance  contracts 10,126,000  9,500,000  9,900,000 

Service 250,000  200,000  150,000 

Parts 113,000  150,000  100,000 

D.C.  Expenses 26,082,000  27,930,000  24,700,000 

District  office: 

Purchase 3,1 13,000  3,652,000  3,000,000 
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OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  SUMMARY— Continued 


Fiscal  year- 


1992  actual 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

431,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

100.000 

26,000 

500  000 

3,469  000 

4  000  000 

75,000 
36,000 

100,000 
26,000 

7,124,000 

8,278,000 

7,626,000 

33,206,000 

36,208,000 

32,326,000 

22,546.000 

227,000 

4,695,000 

29,401,000 

430.000 

1,950,000 

23,500,000 

380.000 

1,250,000 

27,468,000 

31,781,000 

25,130,000 

Furnitjre 

Maintenance  contracts 

Service 

Shipping 

DO.  expenses 

Total  expenses 

Revenue: 

User  fees 

IVIiscellaneous 

DO.  reimbursement :..;.•.> 

Total  Revenue 

Total 5,738,000  4,427,000  7,196,0 


Net  Expenses  for  Telecommunications 

Net  expenses  for  telecommunications,  $7,875,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new  account  this  year,  but  these  are  not  new  funds.  This 
is  strictly  an  accounting  change.  These  amounts  were  previously  appropriated  in  the 
account,  "Supplies,  Materials,  Administrative  Costs  and  Federal  Tort  Claims." 

The  total  estimated  FY  '94  telecommunications  costs  for  the  House  is  $24,669,000. 
This  estimate  of  $7,875,000  represents  the  net  expenses  of  items  that  cannot  be 
charged  back  to  other  accounts,  such  as  AUDIX  expansion,  enhanced  wiring  sys- 
tems. Cannon  Building  renovation  wiring,  etc.  $16,794,000  is  charged  back  to  other 
accounts  such  as  Member  Allowances,  Committees,  etc.  In  addition,  $4,000,000  is  in- 
cluded for  an  upgrade  to  the  System  85. 

The  House  telephone  system  was  installed  six  years  ago  employing  three  year  old 
technology.  Like  any  nine  year  old  computer  system,  it  now  lacks  the  operational 
and  cost  benefits  provided  by  current  enhancements.  Additionally,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  in  1995  a  new  North  American  Dialing  Plan  will  be  implemented  na- 
tionally. This  plan,  coupled  with  constantly  evolving  international  dialing  arrange- 
ments, will  require  software  modifications  to  enable  calling  from  the  House  to  all 
domestic  and  foreign  locations. 

The  House  System  85  now  operates  with  five  unique  software  developments  that 
were  installed  to  meet  the  communications  needs  of  Members'  offices.  The  integra- 
tion of  these  distinct  features  to  standard  network  software  is  a  major  undertaking 
in  any  House  system  upgrade.  Therefore,  it  makes  practical  sense  to  upgrade  the 
system  software  to  the  next  generation  at  the  same  time  software  is  modified  to 
meet  the  dialing  changes.  The  upgrade  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  providing  im- 
proved toll  fraud  protection,  desk  top  video,  and  malicious  call  trace  capabilities. 

The  software  upgrade  allows  for  future  hardware  enhancements  that  provide  for 
expanded  growth,  greater  processing  power,  reduced  switching  space  requirements, 
and  lower  maintenance  costs.  The  intent  is  to  slowly  upgrade  the  system  each  year 
so  that  at  the  end  of  our  formal  ten  year  contract,  we  have  an  up  to  date  system 
which  does  not  require  the  expense  and  disruption  of  a  full  scale  replacement. 
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NET  EXPENSES  FOR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

(See  page  50  subcommittee  print] 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $0  $0        $7,875,000 

Expenditures 0 0 0 

Unexpended  balances 0  0         7,875,000 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  responses  follow:] 

Telecommunications 

The  Clerk's  Office  of  Telecommunications  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  Team  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Common  Serv- 
ices Procurement  (CSP)  of  long  distance  Telephone  service  for  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

They  are  also  participants  in  the  Video  Teleconferencing  Pilot  Test  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Science  and  Technology  Committee  under  the  auspices  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration. 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  long  distance  telephone  service  contract  for  the 
House  which  also  serves  other  Legislative  Agencies  is  being  recompeted. 

a.  What  is  the  current  status  of  that  effort? 

b.  What  savings  were  realized  from  this  program  in  FY  1992  and  what  savings  are 
estimated  for  FY  1993  and  FY  1994? 

Answer,  a.  The  "Best  and  Final"  proposals  have  been  evaluated  and  a  recommen- 
dation has  been  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Evaluation  Team,  directed  by 
William  Kinter,  Assistant  Director  of  House  Telecommunications.  Upon  approval  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  the  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  for  implementation  in  July,  1993. 

b.  Savings,  when  compared  to  FTS  2000,  as  a  result  of  the  joint  Legislative  pro- 
curement for  wide  area  communications  are: 

House  savings      ^"'^'^'^JJ^g^/'"* 

Fiscal  year: 

1992      $658,500        $1,317,000 

1993    801,000  1,603,000 

1994 1,260,000  2,520,000 

Questions.  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $4  million  are  being  requested  to  upgrade  the 
telephone  system. 

a.  Why  is  this  necessary? 

b.  What  will  be  accomplished? 

Answer  a.  The  House  telephone  system  was  contracted  for  in  1986,  and  like  any 
seven  year  old  computer,  represents  outdated  technology.  It  is  necessary  to  begin 
planning  for  the  future  to  meet  changes  in  the  North  American  Dialing  Plan,  needs 
for  enhanced  communications  security  and  fraud  protection,  and  developing  integra- 
tion of  voice,  data,  and  video  services. 

b.  We  recommend  a  phased  approach  to  upgrading  the  system  rather  than  a  full 
scale  replacement  when  the  AT&T  contract  expires  in  1997.  Such  a  massive  change 
of  hardware  and  software  would  be  disruptive  to  the  operations  of  the  House,  with 
inherent  risk  to  the  reliability  and  quality  of  the  system.  Therefore,  a  three  phase 
approach  is  proposed: 

1.  Upgrade  the  software  to  meet  requirements  of  the  North  American  Dial  Plan 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  1995.  (This  new  dial  plan  impacts  our  ability  to 
complete  long  distance  calls.)  This  step  would  also  improve  our  system  management 
capability  and  improve  security. 
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2.  A  three  year  schedule  to  replace  switchroom  hardware  and  telephones,  with 
equipment  that  provides  increased  processing  power,  efficiency  of  hardware  compo- 
nents, and  improved  security  through  100%  digital  phones.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
negotiations  with  AT&T  include  financial  trade-in  incentives.) 

3.  A  second  upgrade  of  the  software  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  the  new  hard- 
ware for  voice,  data,  and  video  services. 

Question.  With  respect  to  the  Video  Teleconferencing  Pilot  you  are  conducting: 

a.  What  is  the  current  status? 

b.  How  will  the  test  be  conducted? 

c.  What  results  are  expected? 

d.  What  specific  funds  are  needed  in  FY  1994? 

Answer  a.  The  Task  Force  on  Video  Conference  was  established  based  on  the  suc- 
cessful utilization  of  this  technology  by  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. The  Task  Force  will  evaluate  usage  of  video  conference  by  Committees  and 
make  an  appropriate  recommendation  for  the  ongoing  use  of  this  service  by  the 
House.  This  office  provided  technical  and  operational  support  and  coordination  for 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology  videoconferences,  and  has  been 
asked  to  provide  the  same  service  for  the  Task  Force. 

b.  The  test  will  be  conducted  using  six  predetermined  committees.  The  Committee 
rooms  will  be  wired  for  video  conference  connections,  and  minor  room  modifications 
for  purposes  of  sound  and  lighting  will  be  performed.  At  this  time,  there  is  no  way 
to  predict  the  volume  of  videoconferences  that  will  be  requested  by  each  Committee. 
It,  is  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  personnel  and  equipment  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  Committee.  Therefore,  we  have  conducted  a  com- 
petitive procurement  to  secure  the  resources  of  an  integrator  company  to  provide 
operational  and  installation  support  for  each  scheduled  conference.  We  have  pur- 
chased a  minimal  amount  of  equipment,  and  the  integrator  will  provide  additional 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  on  a  per  conference  basis.  Each  preselected  Commit- 
tee will  be  asked  to  provide  a  written  evaluation  of  the  service  following  each  video- 
conference. 

c.  It  is  anticipated  that  after  one  year,  a  report  will  be  submitted  detailing  the 
experiences  and  evaluations  of  such  Committee  in  the  test.  The  report  will  identify 
future  applications,  and  make  recommendations  for  future  use.  Information  will 
also  be  provided  identifying  personnel  and  equipment  resources  needed  to  proceed. 

d.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  FY  1994  funding  until  we  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
pilot.  Our  request  includes  $300,000,  but  if  Committees  quickly  adopt  this  technolo- 
gy, that  amount  may  be  significantly  low.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  Com- 
mittees be  charged  for  their  use  of  video  conference  just  as  they  are  for  other  com- 
munications services.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  this  office  would  be  responsible 
for  the  purchase  of  commonly  shared  equipment,  but  each  Committee  would  pay  a 
usage  and  line  fee  per  videoconference. 

Question.  We  note  that  technology  has  effectively  merged  voice  and  data  commu- 
nications and  the  Senate  has  recently  merged  its  data  communications  staff  into  its 
telecommunications  staff. 

a.  Is  that  an  appropriate  and  timely  thing  for  the  House  to  do  as  well? 

b.  If  so,  are  there  plans  to  do  that?  When? 

Answer,  a.  We  agree  with  the  Committee's  observation  that  technological  develop- 
ments continue  to  result  in  the  merge  of  voice  and  data.  With  the  introduction  of 
videoconference,  the  integration  of  technologies  continues.  H.I.S.  Communications 
Services  and  this  office  have  worked  closely  for  the  past  three  years  to  implement 
services  that  send  voice  and  data  over  the  same  House  wiring  system.  Coordination 
for  these  services  often  requires  vendors  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  both  of- 
fices, often  resulting  in  confusion  for  the  Member  office.  H.I.S.  and  Telecommunica- 
tions (OT)  already  share  Procurement  responsibilities  and  OT  now  includes  H.I.S. 
charges  to  Members  on  the  monthly  telephone  bill. 

While  this  coordination  is  useful,  it  could  be  significantly  improved  by  centralized 
communications  management  to  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts,  enhance  network 
security,  and  improve  service  to  House  offices.  Such  a  reorganization  would  be  espe- 
cially useful  for  Wide  Area  communications  which  provide  the  voice,  data,  and  per- 
haps soon,  video  connections  between  Members'  Washington  and  district  offices. 

Additionally,  the  anticipated  upgrade  of  the  System  85  telephone  switch  will  pro- 
vide further  integration  of  voice  and  data  services.  Therefore,  the  time  seems  appro- 
priate to  move  towards  this  merger,  while  we  can  do  so  with  a  proactive  approach, 
rather  than  waiting  and  playing  catch-up. 

b.  There  are  no  immediate  plans  to  take  this  step.  But  with  voice  and  data  Wide 
Area  communications  making  up  39%  of  the  Telecommunications  budget,  the  House 
may  best  be  served  by  a  merger  that  assures  no  duplication  of  services  or  resources 
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in  meeting  Members'  communications  needs.  A  review  of  the  recent  Senate  Plan  in- 
dicates that  such  a  merger  can  be  effectively  accomplished  with  minimal  disruption, 
and  without  any  degradation  of  available  services. 

Question.  As  an  active  participant  in  supporting  the  Architect  and  the  LBTN 
Ream  in  the  provision  of  Telecommunications  for  the  Legislative  Agencies: 

a.  What  personnel  resources  are  being  utilized  to  support  the  LBTN  Team  and 
how  much  is  anticipated  in  FY  1994? 

b.  In  your  opinion,  has  there  been  cooperation  and  beneficial  results  from  the 
LBTN  Team  efforts? 

Answer,  a.  During  1993,  Telecommunications  will  contribute  more  than  20%  of 
one  staffer  to  the  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Team.  Our  most  significant  contribution  will 
be  for  the  Common  Services  Procurement,  anticipated  to  save  the  Legislative 
Branch  more  than  $2.5  million  per  year. 

b.  There  has  been  cooperation  and  beneficial  results  from  the  LBTN  Team,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  information  and  experience  exchange. 

Question.  For  the  record,  update  the  savings  made  possible  by  the  telephone 
switch  and  our  service  contracts. 

Answer. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SAVINGS  THROUGH  FY  1994 

{Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 

Telephonesystem  ^^^^^^ 

Fiscal  year: 

1989 $9,923  $3,937 

1990  9,044  '  4,816 

1991              10,467             '3,393 

1992 11,323             2  2,537 

1993             11,416             2  2,444 

1994 3  13  314 2546 

Total  savings 17,673 

'  Actual. 

^  Estimate. 

3  Includes  request  for  ptiased  updating  the  telephone  system. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  the  following  pages 
from  my  statement  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

For  Furniture  and  Furnishings,  $1,806,000.  This  appropriation  funds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  furniture,  carpets,  draperies,  lamps,  file  cabinets,  and  other  furnishings 
which  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  provides  the  House  office  buildings  and  the  House  side 
of  the  Capitol.  Also,  funds  are  included  for  supplies,  materials  and  tools  used  by  the 
various  shops  operating  under  the  Clerk's  Department  of  Office  Furnishings. 

The  funds  requested  for  FY  '94  are  budgeted  as  follows: 

(1)  Supplies  and  materials $518,700 

(2)  Furniture  and  equipment 598,500 

(3)  New  carpet 598,500 

(4)  Purchase  of  drapery  material,  cleaning,  etc 90,300 

Total 1,806,000 

FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,810,000        $1,720,000        $1,806,000 

Expenditures 1,533,000  39,000 0 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES— Continued 


Fiscal  years- 


1992  1993  1994 


Unexpended  balances 277,000  1,681,000  1,806,000 


Stenographic  Reporting  of  Committee  Hearings 

For  Stenographic  Reporting  of  Committee  Hearings,  $1,100,000.  This  request  in- 
cludes costs  of  stenographic  services  and  transcripts  covered  by  commercial  report- 
ing firms  in  connection  with  any  meetings  or  hearings  of  a  committee,  including 
Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select.  We  prefer  to  use  our  own  House  reporters 
but  are  unable  to  staff  all  hearings.  This  is  the  same  level  as  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  land  is  an  increase  of  $45,000  over  the  amount  provided  in  fiscal  1993. 

STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTING  OF  COMMIHEE  HEARINGS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,100,000         $1,055,000         $1,100,000 

Expenditures 714,000 3^000 0 

Unexpended  balances 386.000  1,052,000  1,100,000 


Reemployed  Annuitants  Reimbursement 

For  Reemployed  Annuitants  Reimbursement,  $1,016,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$23,000  under  the  amount  provided  in  the  FY  '93  appropriation  bill.  These  funds  are 
required  to  compensate  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  for  an  amount  equal  to 
the  annuities  paid  employees  who  retired  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  (CSRS)  and  then  accepted  House  employment.  The  number  employed  has  de- 
clined over  the  last  two  years.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  43  were  employed.  As  of 
September  30,  1990,  there  were  5.5,  and  46  as  of  September  1991. 

REEMPLOYED  ANNUITANTS  REIMBURSEMENT-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,000,000  $1,039,000        $1,016,000 

Transfer  in 110,000  

Expenditures 1,102,000             178,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 8,000  861,000          1,016,000 


Government  Contributions 

For  Government  Contributions,  $132,543,000.  The  funds  for  this  account  are  used 
to  pay  the  Government's  (or  employers)  share  of  various  employee  programs.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  dollar  paid  to  an  employee,  the  House  will  pay  27.91  cents 
for  benefits.  This  increase,  up  from  26.25  cents  for  1992,  is  attributable,  in  part,  to 
the  continuing  shift  in  population  from  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  to 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  (FERS).  As  of  December  31,   1992,  2,576 
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House  employees  were  participating  in  CSRS  as  compared  to  2,755  as  of  December 
31,  1991.  Not  only  is  the  government  contribution  to  the  basic  retirement  plan 
under  FERS  greater  than  under  CSRS,  but  because  Social  Security  coverage  is  man- 
datory for  FERS  employees  and  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  (SP)  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  FERS  program,  it  means  an  increasing  government  contribution  to  both  of  these 
systems  as  well. 

Other  contributing  factors  are  premium  increases  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Program  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  Maximum  Taxable  Wage 
Base  for  Social  Security  which  establishes  the  level  of  gross  salary  subject  to  Social 
Security  withholdings  and  government  contribution.  The  Maximum  Taxable  Wage 
Base  for  Social  Security  which  establishes  the  level  of  gross  salary  subject  to  Social 
Security  withholdings  and  government  contribution.  The  Maximum  Taxable  Wage 
Base  for  Social  Security  effective  January  1,  1993,  is  $57,600  and  Medicare  is 
$135,000. 

Effective  January  1,  1993,  the  employee  cost  of  Basic  Life  insurance,  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  government  cost,  has  been  reduced  from  40.08  cents  to 
35.75  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  of  coverage,  a  reduction  of  10.8%.  The  government 
cost  is  one-half  of  the  employee  cost,  also,  the  rates  of  coverage  for  Optional  life  in- 
surance for  most  age  groups  above  the  age  of  39  have  been  reduced  from  a  range  of 
7%  to  33%  with  the  largest  reduction  in  the  age  group  55-59.  The  employee  pays 
the  full  cost  of  Optional  life  insurance.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  justi- 
fied the  rate  reductions  based  on  continuing  improvement  in  mortality  experience. 

A  life  insurance  open  season  will  be  held  from  March  29,  1993,  through  April  30, 
1993.  During  this  open  season  an  employee  who  previously  waived  his/her  coverage 
may  enroll,  or  an  employee  currently  enrolled  may  add  Optional  life  insurance  or 
increase  his/her  current  Optional  life  insurance  coverage.  The  effective  date  of  an 
open  season  enrollment/change  will  be  June  1,  1993. 

The  programs  are  categorized  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year— 


1992  actual  1993  actual  1994  estimate 


Civil  service  requirement $10,856,000  $1,859,000  $10,532,000 

Medicare 5,991,000  1,032,000  6,884,000 

FICA/FERS/TSP 71,945,000  12,281,000  91,187,000 

Health  benefits 17,486,000  2,982,000  21,283,000 

Life  insurance 689,000  119,000  760,000 

Unemployment/workers'  compensation 1,723,000  0  1,897,000 

Total „.-... 108,690,000  18,273,000  132,543,000 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS- 

-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 

1992                    1993                    1994 

Total  appropriations $103,833,000  $1 16,203,000     $132,543,000 

Transfer  in 5,149,000 

Expenditures 108,690,000  18,273,000                    0 

Unexpended  balances 292,000  97,930,000       132,543,000 


Miscellaneous  Items 

For  Miscellaneous  Items,  $792,000.  These  funds  include  gratuities  paid  to  the 
widow,  widower  or  heirs-at-law  of  deceased  employees  of  the  House,  for  which  we 
are  requesting  $636,000.  Also  appropriated  are  $101,000  for  expenditures  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase,  exchange,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of 
House  motor  vehicles.  Additionally,  $55,000  is  included  for  Interparliamentary  Re- 
ceptions as  authorized  by  law. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $632,000          $632,000          $792,000 

Transfer  in 122,000 

Expenditures 733,000 5^000 0 

Unexpended  balances 21,000            627,000            792,000 


Child  Care  Center 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  time  a  table  reflecting 
the  breakdown  of  the  Child  Care  Center  budget  estimate  for  FY  '94.  This  request  is 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Child  Care  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $494,900.  The  income  for  the  operation  of  the  center  is  derived  from  tui- 
tion and  fees.  These  funds  are  deposited  in  an  account  established  by  Sec.  312(d)(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1992  and  are  subject  to  appropriation. 
The  table  follows: 

House  Child  Care  Center — fiscal  year  1994  estimate 

Item  Estimate 

Salaries $467,000 

Benefits ^163,000 

Supplies 20,000 

Staff  development 2,500 

Equipment 2,000 

Classroom  supplies 1,200 

Office  supplies 800 

Printing  and  advertising 600 

Telephone 500 

Miscellaneous 300 

Total 658,200 

Estimated  revenues 663,376 

Tuition  income (495,216) 

Benefits n63,300 

Application  fees (1,650) 

Deposits (3,000) 

Late  fees (210) 

•  Personnel  benefits  are  budgeted  in  Government  Contributions. 

Note.— Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Sec.  312(d)(1)  of  P.L.  102-90  (105  STAT  468)  "there 
is  established  in  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  account  which  .  .  .  shall  be 
the  exclusive  source  for  all  salaries  and  expenses  for  activities  carried  out  under  this  section." 

HOUSE  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  expect  us  to  make  any  additional  appropria- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Child  Care  Center? 

Mr.  Heny.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  expect  any  additional  appro- 
priations, no,  not  in  1993.  As  you  know,  in  1993,  we  have  language 
in  the  bill  that  allows  us  to  pay  the  employee  costs  of  benefits  out 
of  House  accounts. 

Mr.  Fazio,  The  income  generally  is  from  tuition  fees.  Do  we 
expect  that  that  will  be  adequate  to  cover  this  year? 

Mr.  Heny.  We  do. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Please  go  right  ahead  Donn. 

committee  on  appropriations 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  salaries  and  expenses,  temporary  personal 
services  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  including  reimburse- 
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ment  to  agencies  for  services  performed,  $6,635,000.  I  will  place  the 
table  on  page  30  for  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  information  follows:] 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS) -APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 

EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $6,500,000         $6,631,000         $6,635,000 

Expenditures 5,975,000  343,000  0 

Unexpended  balances 525,000  6,288,000  6,635,000 


OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1994 
is  $71,495,000  for  official  mail  costs.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
total  allowance  provided  to  Members  and  estimated  usage  by  other 
offices.  This  estimate  is  $25.3  million  less  than  the  one  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  basing  it  on  the  tra- 
ditional method  before  accounts  by  office  were  created;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

$100  MILLION  SAVINGS  IN  MAIL  OVER  THREE  YEARS 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  can  assume  that  for  that  one  year  alone,  we 
have  a  $25  million  savings,  at  least  an  estimated  savings  at  this 
point. 

The  Postal  Service,  I  think,  has  agreed  that  we  made  a  $100  mil- 
lion savings  in  the  last  three  years,  based  on  the  changes  we  made 
in  our  system  of  franking,  and  I  think  that  should  be  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Any  questions  on  that?  Then  I'll  submit  page  31 
for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Official  Mail  Costs 

The  estimate  developed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  used  the  formula  established  in 
the  FY  '91  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations'  Bill  in  which  they  estimated  the 
maximum  amount  to  be  spent.  Previous  estimates  have  been  developed  using  histor- 
ical trends. 

The  actual  billings  received  during  the  four  quarters  of  FY  '92  total  $54,339,650 
representing  365.3  million  pieces  of  mail  for  the  House  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
for  franked  mail  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year. 

As  a  comparison,  the  actual  billings  received  during  the  four  quarters  of  FY  '90 
total  $72,942,000  representing  476.1  million  pieces. 

OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $80,000,000       $47,711,000       $71,495,0 

Rescission (21,000,000)  
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OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES— 

Continued 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

fxDenditures                             

54,195  000 

0 

0 

Unexpended  balances      

4,805  000 

47.711,000 

71  495  000 

Mr.  Packard.  That  includes  all  franked  mail  that  goes  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Exactly.  As  they  indicated,  other  estimated  users  who 
have  legal  use  of  the  frank  in  this  institution. 

Mr.  Packard.  Are  there  many  Members  that  are  using  less  than 
what  they  are  allocated? 

Mr.  Heny.  There  are  many  Members,  yes. 

Mr.  Packard.  Okay. 

Mr.  Fazio.  See  there,  Ron,  we  contained  the  tiger  that  was  eating 
this  committee  and  the  institution  alive,  by  simply  limiting  Mem- 
bers to  an  amount  per  postal  patron  in  their  districts. 

Mr.  Heny.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  get  back  to  the  authoriza- 
tion again,  for  calendar  year  1992,  the  total  allotment  that  was 
given  to  Members  by  House  Administration  was  $70  million.  The 
expenditure  was  approximately  $33  million,  so  you  can  see  the  dif- 
ference there. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PAST  NO-YEAR  FUNDING 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now,  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  because  the  issue  of 
no-year  funding  came  up  earlier.  We  used  no-year  funding  two 
years  when  we  were  still  dealing  with  the  very  imprecise  estimates 
of  postal  expenditures.  Once  we  were  able  to  contain  them  by  a 
per-Member  allocation,  they  were  no  longer  needed.  That  is  impor- 
tant for  Members  who  were  concerned  about  no-year  funding. 

We  do  have  continuing  no-year  funding  in  certain  accounts  for 
construction,  capital  outlay,  things  of  that  sort,  which  are  typical 
throughout  the  federal  budget.  You  know,  you  spend  over  the  life 
of  a  construction  project,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  Library 
over  a  10-year  time  frame.  But  in  terms  of  our  bill  having  no-year 
funding,  that  was  a  two-year  deviation  from  our  normal  pattern, 
because  we  frankly  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  our  postal  costs 
were  going  to  be. 

We  no  longer  have  that  burden,  and  therefore  that  provision  was 
eliminated. 

Go  ahead. 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  compensation  and  expenses  of  Salaries,  Offi- 
cers and  Employees  as  authorized  by  law,  $59,704,000.  I  will  insert 
page  32  of  my  testimony  at  this  point. 

My  office  is  the  first  to  be  discussed  under  the  general  account 
"Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees." 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Salaries  Officers  and  Employees 

I  shall  list  the  amounts  presently  estimated  for  each  office.  The  funding  under 
this  heading  is  principally  for  personnel  costs.  I  will  point  out  those  offices  which 
have  nonpersonnel  amounts  or  Lump  Sum  Allowances  as  each  request  is  presented. 
In  most  instances,  the  increases  over  FY  '93  are  for  the  annualized  January  1,  1993, 
prorated  January  1,  1994,  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Adjustments  and  the  locality 
adjustment  for  all  House  employees.  Each  House  Officer  will  discuss  his  various  op- 
erations as  we  consider  the  budgeted  amounts. 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $48,878,000  $50,778,000       $59,704,000 

Transfer  In , , 545,000  

Expenditures 47,439,000  7,784,000                     0 

Unexpended  balances 1,984,000  42,994,000        59,704,000 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CLERK  S  ASSISTANTS 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  my  opening  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duced Mr.  Colley,  the  Deputy  Clerk.  My  three  other  assistants  are 
Mr.  Dallas  Dendy,  Mr.  William  Long  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Byrd. 
Mrs.  Byrd  has  just  joined  the  staff  in  my  immediate  office;  she  has 
been  promoted  from  her  position  as  Chief  of  Office  Systems  Man- 
agement to  replace  Mrs.  Dolores  Snow  who  retired  after  able  and 
dedicated  service  for  28  years  in  the  Clerk's  Office  and  in  the  Office 
of  former  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Dolores  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  me  and  all  of  her  former  coworkers,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
have  replaced  her  with  Jackie,  who  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  House 
in  the  former  Office  Equipment  Service,  which  became  Office  Sys- 
tems Management. 

Perhaps,  Jackie,  you  would  like  to  identify  yourself. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Nice  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  special  deputy  at  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Douglas  Patton,  is  always  available  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, if  needed.  Also  in  my  immediate  office  are  my  Administrative 
Assistant,  Ms.  Ann  Fletcher,  and  our  other  administrative  and  sec- 
retarial support  personnel. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Perhaps,  Donn,  because  we  have  so  many  new  Mem- 
bers here,  and  because  I  do  not  recall  each  name  myself,  it  would 
be  good  if  these  people  all  could  somehow  indicate  their  presence  so 
that  Members  of  the  committee  could  have  some  face-to-face  con- 
tact. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Dallas  Dendy,  Mr.  Bill  Long;  and  Ms.  Fletch- 
er is  answering  the  phone  downstairs. 

clerk's  organizational  chart 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  the  organizational  chart  of  the  Clerk's  office. 
Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  will  place  that  organizational  chart  in  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ANTICIPATED  CHANGES  IN  CLERK's  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  Doug  here,  by  the  way? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  Doug  is  not  here  today. 

The  chart  reflects  the  offices  operating  under  the  Clerk  at  the 
close  of  1992.  However,  changes  are  expected  in  the  coming  months 
and  I  will  be  conferring  with  you  and  Mr.  Lombard  regarding  such 
changes  that  will  affect  personnel  and  other  resources. 

Among  the  first  changes  will  be  that  of  the  General  Counsel's 
Office,  which  will  be  transferred  to  operate  under  the  Speaker  and 
become  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  the  House.  Although  this 
office  has  been  a  part  of  the  Clerk's  operations  since  its  inception  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  has  provided  services  and  representation  to 
the  entire  House  institutionally  and  the  Members  individually. 

Mr.  Steven  Ross,  who  has  directed  this  office  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  here  and  will  discuss  the  immediate  plans  for  the  General 
Counsel's  new  operations. 

Statement  of  House  General  Counsel 

Mr.  Fazio.  Steve,  why  don't  you  have  a  word  with  us.  \ 

After  we  finish  with  Steve,  we  will  get  back  to  some  further  in- 
troductions within  your  organizational  structure.  People  here 
should  know  who  and  what  we  are  talking  about.  Steve,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  House  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  created  an  Office 
of  General  Counsel  to  the  House  as  part  of  Rule  1,  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker.  Our  office  will  in  essence  be  performing  the  same  duties 
that  we  have  over  the  last  decade  or  so,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  Speaker  and  a  bipartisan  legal  advi- 
sory group  composed  of  the  Speaker,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leader  and  Majority  and  Minority  Whip. 

We  have  functioned  substantively  in  that  fashion,  as  I  said,  actu- 
ally since  the  late  1970s.  We  have  been  administratively  placed 
under  the  Clerk's  office.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  to  administrative- 
ly put  us  in  a  different  location.  One  of  the  immediate  impacts  is 
the  necessity  therefore  to  come  up  with  a  separate  budget. 

The  budget  that  we  submitted  can  be  looked  at  in  two  separate 
parts,  the  personnel  costs  and  nonpersonnel  costs.  It  was  much 
easier  to  get  an  estimate  handle  on  the  personnel  costs.  Essentially, 
the  office  has  historically  functioned  with  five  lawyers.  We  have 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  gone  with  four  lawyers,  although  for  a 
portion  of  that  time,  we  did  have  a  fifth  lawyer  on  detail  loan  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Our  estimate  is  that  in  the  future  we  will  need  the  full  comple- 
ment of  five  lawyers.  We  have  had  five  support  personnel,  that  is 
the  number  that  are  in  the  office  now.  They  are  comprised  of  three 
secretaries,  one  of  whom  functions  as  the  office  manager.  The  other 
two  are  legal  secretaries,  a  paralegal  who  spends  a  good  deal  of  her 
time  on  document  production  matters,  and  a  law  student  function- 
ing as  a  law  clerk,  a  position  we  have  had  in  the  office  for  a 
number  of  years. 
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GENERAL  COUNSEL'S  FY  1994  NON-PERSONNEL  ESTIMATE 

The  nonpersonnel  expenses  were  more  difficult  to  estimate.  We 
have,  frankly,  been  sponging  off  the  Clerk  for  the  last  decade  or  so. 
And  so,  for  example,  when  we  needed  to  purchase  a  legal  treatise 
or  something,  I  just  wrote  up  the  memo  and  Donn  paid  for  it.  I  re- 
alize that  service  will  no  longer  be  available. 

In  order  to  come  up  with  an  estimate,  what  we  did  is  there  is  a 
similar  office  operating  in  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel,  which  has  been  operating  as  a  separate  budget  matter 
since  the  late  1970s.  They  routinely  estimate  that  their  expenses — 
nonpersonnel  expenses — would  be  $90,000  a  year,  in  the  hopes  of 
then  returning  some. 

Of  course,  we  won't  know  exactly  what  our  requirements  will  be 
until  we  see  what  lawsuits  are  filed  during  the  year  and  what  the 
requirements  of  each  suit  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  it  fair  to  say  when  your  budget  shows  an  immedi- 
ate increase,  we  are  in  a  heap  of  trouble  here? 

Mr.  Ross.  Or  the  judges  are  not  interpreting  the  law  correctly. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ross.  For  a  time  being.  And  so,  for  example,  we — we  had  a 
suit  filed,  it  was  originally  filed  in  D.C.,  but  transferred  to  Tennes- 
see a  number  of  years  ago  that  necessitated  quite  a  number  of  trips 
for  discovery  purposes,  and  potentially  would  have  involved  a 
multi-week  trial  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  That  involved  a  great 
number  of  expenses. 

A  similar  lawsuit  if  filed  today  might  be  able  to  be  dismissed  in 
an  initial  motion,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  estimate.  What  we 
have  done  is  we  have  taken  the  Senate  estimate,  and  because  we 
have  435  direct  clients  as  compared  with  their  100,  and  because 
there  may  be  certain  start-up  costs  that  are  difficult  to  anticipate, 
in  terms  of  computers  and  other  equipment  at  this  point,  I  have  for 
the  initial  estimate  estimated  150  percent  of  the  nonpersonnel  cost 
of  the  Senate  office,  which  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  $135,000. 

DISCUSSION  ON  SHARING  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say,  Steve,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  period  of  time  to  adjust  your  budget,  and  we  may  need  to  do 
some  reprogramming  or  transferring  in  or  out,  depending  on  how 
closely  we  come.  But  I  think  anything  you  can  do  to  continue  to 
borrow  and  to  share  overhead  would  be  ideal.  We  don't  need  to 
recreate  equipment  that  will  sit  idle. 

Mr.  Ross.  Right.  It  is  my  intention — and  the  Clerk  and  I  have 
had  some  discussions  and  will  continue — to  the  extent  that  we  can 
share  resources,  either  with  the  Clerk  or  the  Speaker's  office  or 
someone  else,  it  has  always  been  my  hope  to  do  so,  and  like  my 
counterpart  on  the  Senate,  I  would  anticipate  that  barring  an  un- 
foreseen avalanche  of  litigation,  that  we  would  be  able  to  return  a 
significant  portion  of  that  nonpersonnel  cost. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young? 
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GENERAL  COUNSEL  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  SPEAKER 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Ross,  on  the  organizational  chart  that  we  had 
for  last  year,  you  are  here  under  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Now, 
under  the  new  diagram,  your  box  will  move  over  to  the  Speaker's? 

Mr.  Ross.  In  essence.  It  is  similar  to  the  House  rules  to  the  Office 
of  the  Historian,  which  was  created  as  an  independent  entity  under 
Rule  1. 

Mr.  Young.  Has  this  transfer  already  taken  place?  Just  practi- 
cally, are  you  functioning  now  as  the — 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  As  a  legal  matter  it  occurred  when  the  House 
adopted  the  rules  on  opening  day.  As  a  practical  matter,  for  sub- 
stantive purposes,  we  have  been  functioning  for  as  I  said  well  over 
a  decade  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker  and  the  bipartisan  and 
legal  advisory  group. 

Mr.  Young.  For  budgetary  purposes,  when  you  moved,  was  there 
a  budget  transfer?  Did  you  transfer  your  personnel  from  the 
Clerk's  account  to  your  account,  or  to  the  Speaker's  account? 

Mr.  Ross.  You  would  really  have  to  ask  Mike  Heny. 

Mr.  Heny.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  presented  a  request  yet. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  will  focus  on  that  in  our  markup. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  been  showing  up  to  work  and  hoping  to  get 
paid. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BUDGETS  RISING 

Mr.  Young.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because  as  I  look  at 
the  proposed  bill,  your  dollar  figure  is  $794,000,  which  is  the  esti- 
mate that  you  required.  But  the  Clerk's  office  didn't  go  down  to  ac- 
count for  moving  personnel  to  your  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Clerk's  budget  went  up  considerably,  and  I  just  wondered  if  we 
get  any  credit  for  moving  the  personnel  from  one  office  to  another. 

Mr.  Heny.  If  I  could  answer  that  question.  The  Clerk's  estimate 
did  show  a  reduction  for  the  General  Counsel's  Office,  but  the 
Clerk  has  additional  requests  that  brought  the  level  up.  So  in  1994 
we  have  requested  a  separate  estimate  for  that.  1993  is  the  year  we 
will  be  reprogramming  funds  for  his  office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Last  year  we  anticipated  a  number  for  these  trans- 
fers. In  fact,  the  language  relating  to  the  Counsel  and  Inspector 
General  and  the  other  newly  created  entities  is  included  in  the  Di- 
rector of  Nonlegislative  and  Financial  Services  budget. 

Mr.  Ross.  And  the  office  will  continue  to  provide  legal  support, 
not  only  to  the  Clerk,  but  all  of  the  House  officers  as  well  as  the 
Members  and  Committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Shall  we  move  on? 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you. 

introduction  of  clerk's  chiefs  AND  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Heny  from  Finance.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  to  the  subcommittee  the  replacement  as 
Chief  of  Office  Systems  Management  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Wise. 

Mary  Ann  served  for  many  years  as  assistant  chief  to  Mrs.  Byrd 
in  her  earlier  incarnation.  Mary  Ann  has  considerable  experience 
in  this  office  and  will  provide  effective  management  and  leader- 
ship. 
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The  other  chiefs  and  directors — and  I  have  the  answer  as  to  the 
difference  between  chiefs  and  directors  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  want  to  revisit  that  issue — are  Mr.  John  Kostelnick  in  Office 
Furnishings;  Ms.  Susan  Zeleniak,  Telecommunications,  and  Mr. 
Bill  Kinter,  her  assistant;  Mr.  Ray  Young,  Office  Supply  Service; 
Mr.  John  Jenkins,  Legislative  Operations;  Mr.  Charles  Gustafson, 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates;  Mr.  Ray  Boyum,  Official  Reporters  to 
Committees;  Mr.  Joe  Simpson,  Printing  Services;  Mr.  William 
Moody,  House  Recording  Studio;  Ms.  Patricia  Bias,  Records  and 
Registration;  Ms.  Deborah  Jo  Turner,  Office  of  Legislative  Informa- 
tion, who  was  promoted  to  head  this  office  when  Ms.  Anne  Bartlett 
retired  last  year;  Mr.  Thomas  Hawk  of  Legislative  Computer  Sys- 
tems; Mr.  John  McDermott,  Placement  Office;  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Lewis,  House  Library;  Mr.  Bernard  Beidel,  Office  of  Employee  As- 
sistance, who  spoke  to  the  committee  last  year;  Mr.  William  Baran- 
owski.  Office  of  Fair  Employment  Practices;  Ms.  Deborah  Jans, 
Special  Services;  and  Mrs.  Natalie  Gitelman  of  the  Child  Care 
Center. 

Time  does  not  are  permit  all  of  these  chiefs  or  directors  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  is  particu- 
lar interest  in  any  individual  office,  I  shall  certainly  have  its  man- 
ager appear  and  answer  your  questions.  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  bring  new  operations  to  your  attention  such  as  last  year  when 
Mr.  Beidel  discussed  the  Office  of  Employee  Assistance.  Each  of  my 
offices  and  departments  prepares  an  annual  report  on  the  past 
year's  activities,  including  proposed  plans  or  activities  for  the  new 
year.  I  have  always  offered  these  reports  to  the  subcommittee  for 
confidential  review.  They  are  not  public  reports,  but  are  a  manage- 
ment tool  for  use  in  reviewing  operations,  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  future  work  and  activity. 

ACCOLADE  FOR  RELOCATING  MEMBER  OFFICES 

I  cannot  complete  this  statement  without  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  very  various  efficient  and  massive  amount  of  work  done 
by  three  of  my  departments,  with  the  coordination  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  Mr.  Bob  Miley,  in  relocating  offices  of  House 
Members  and  readying  the  offices  of  new  Members.  My  offices  of 
Telecommunications,  directed  by  Ms.  Zeleniak;  Office  Systems 
Management,  directed  by  Ms.  Wise;  and  Office  Furnishings,  direct- 
ed by  Mr.  Kostelnick,  literally  worked  day  and  many  nights,  week- 
ends and  holidays,  starting  on  December  15th  to  relocate  and  in- 
stall telephones,  equipment  and  furniture.  After  the  110  retiring 
Members  moved  out,  approximately  202  incumbent  Members 
moved  their  offices  to  new  locations.  When  this  was  completed,  the 
vacant  offices  were  readied  for  the  new  Members,  and  a  total  of 
110  new  members — an  historic  number — arrived  on  January  3rd  to 
assume  their  roles  as  Representatives  to  their  constituents. 

I  wish  to  commend  every  staff  person  involved  in  this  activity 
and  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Miley  his  overall  coordina- 
tion of  this  incredible  project.  Planning  for  this  undertaking  start- 
ed late  last  summer,  and  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  all  this 
work  deserves  great  commendation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  House  employees  are  unsung  heroes  in 
every  respect,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  more 
public  acknowledgment  of  such  dedication  to  this  institution.  The 
media  seems  often  to  focus  its  attention  on  any  problem  that  would 
impute  some  negative  role  to  House  employees.  I  never  see  any- 
thing in  the  media  about  the  many  day-to-day  operations  that  are 
well  planned  and  conducted. 

CLERKS  FY  '94  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Turning  to  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Clerk's  Office  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  the  estimates  developed  by  the  chiefs  and  directors  of 
their  various  offices  and  departments  that  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  House  budget  totaled  $25,793,000.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  salaries  authorized  for  permanent  employees;  longevity  and 
merit  increases  in  pay;  changes  in  position  levels  and  steps;  the 
cost  of  living  raises  authorized  for  all  government  employees,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  legislative  branch;  a  summer  intern  program; 
and  anticipated  new  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  realize  that  increases  in  budget  above  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  very  difficult  to 
provide  because  of  the  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures.  However,  I 
would  emphasize  the  proposed  funds  for  my  office  and  the  new  po- 
sitions are  that:  proposed.  I  asked  my  chiefs  and  directors  to  pre- 
pare a  budget  for  their  respective  offices  that  would  allow  me,  the 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  know  what  staff  and  resources  they 
need  to  accomplish  their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Every  new  position  must  not  only  be  justi- 
fied in  the  mind  of  the  office  director,  but  approved  by  my  immedi- 
ate staff,  justified  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
which  creates  all  new  positions,  and  approved  by  this  subcommit- 
tee as  a  part  of  the  budget.  I  expect  that  as  we  approach  the 
markup  of  the  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  House  administrative  operations  will  be  under  way, 
the  need  for  any  and  all  positions  will  be  discussed  with  your  staff, 
and  very  careful  judgments  will  be  made  as  to  the  need  for  any 
new  positions. 

We  are  now  operating  with  565  permanent  positions  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  However,  I  anticipate 
that  eight  positions  will  be  transferred  and  thus  eliminated  from 
my  office  when  the  General  Counsel's  new  office  is  established. 
There  are  a  total  of  30  requests  pending  from  the  various  offices 
and  departments  under  the  Clerk.  Some  of  these  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  I  have  directed  my 
staff  to  evaluate  every  pending  request  for  a  new  position  and  to 
develop  a  modified  and  prioritized  list  that  can  be  provided  to  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  markup.  Using  today's  pending  requests  and 
expected  changes,  assuming  operations  would  continue  as  now  in 
place,  the  budget  figure  under  consideration  would  provide  587  po- 
sitions for  my  office.  I  shall  provide  for  the  record  a  listing  of  the 
positions  proposed. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK 
SOMMARY  OF  POSITION  REQUESTS 

SUMMARY 

Total  Positions:     30 
Pending:  16 

Anticipated:        14 

Status  of  position  authorlaations;  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  did  not  meet  in  1992  to  consider  various  personnel 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  in  November,  1991 
and  April,  1992.  The  positions  identified  as  "pending"  reflect 
only  requests  contained  in  those  proposals  which  the  Clerk  desires 
to  resubmit  to  the  Committee  in  the  103rd  Congress.  "Anticipated" 
positions  will  be  submitted  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Committee. 

POSITIONS  PEKDIMG 

Dapartaant:   Immediate  Office 

Titla:    Staff  Assistant 

Laval:    HS  11 

Nuabar  of  Positions:   1 

Ratlonala:    This  position  is  required  to  provide  professional 

level  support  services  to  the  Clerk  and  senior  management  of  the 

Immediate  Office.   The  position  would  help  coordinate  overlapping 

tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the  Clerk  and  senior  management  and 

would  provide  substantive  assistance  with  extended  projects  and 

planning. 

Dapartaant:   Official  Reporters  to  House  Committees 

Titla:    Official  Reporter 

Layal:    HS  12 

Vinibar  of  Positions:   l 

Rationala:  The  position  is  required  to  provide  the  department  with 

the  capability  to  respond  to  reporting  requests  requiring  security 

clearances.   Also,  the  department  cannot  rely  on  vendor  reporters 

for  immediate  work  or  work  involving  special  circumstances. 
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D«partm«nt:   Official  Reporters  to  Committees 

Title:     Clerk-Messenger 

Level:     HS  4 

Humber  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   The  position  would  provide  required  back-up 

support  services  for  the  department. 

Departaent:   Official  Reporters  of  Debates 

Title:     Official  Reporter 

Level:    HS  12 

Number  of  Positions:   2 

Rationale:  The  positions  are  required  to  meet  the  increased  demand 

for  services. 

Department:   Placement  Office 
Title:     Personnel  Specialist 
Level:    HS  5 
Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:  This  department  never  recovered  from  its  Gramm-Rudman 
losses  and  has  been  borrowing  employees  from  other  departments  to 
assist  with  processing  responsibilities.  As  the  only  non-partisan 
clearinghouse  for  House  employment  information,  the  department 
provides  a  valuable  public  service,  particularly  during  the  tight 
job  market.  If  relief  is  not  forthcoming,  the  department  will  not 
be  able  to  effectively  manage  the  already  heavy  walk-in  traffic  and 
process  applications  in  a  timely  manner. 

Department:   Office  Systems  Management 

Title:     Accounts  Payable  Specialist 

Level:     HS  5 

Number  of  Positions:   2 

Rationale:  The  added  positions  are  required  to  enable  the  division 

to  remain  current  with  the  explosive  growth  of  House  equipment 

acquisitions  and  maintenance  payments. 

Department:   Office  Furnishings 

Title:     Service  Consultant 

Level:     HS  7 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:  The  position  is  required  to  accommodate  the  increased 

volume  of  service  requests. 

Department:   Office  Furnishings 

Title:     Journeyman 

Level:    $37,124 

Number  of  Positions:   2 

Rationale:   The  Journeyman  positions  are  new  designations  related 

to  a  proposed  pay  scale  for  non-supervisory  craftsman  positions. 
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The  new  scale  would  be  more  consistent  with  scale  used  by  unionized 
concerns  with  advancement  weighted  more  toward  skill  than 
longevity.  The  additional  positions  would  keep  the  Cabinetmakers 
and  Finishers  current  with  demand  for  construction  of  specialty 
furniture  and  with  repairs  of  existing  furnishings. 

D«partBant:   Office  of  Telecommunications 

Title:     Senior  Network  Specialist 

Laval:     HS  9 

ITuMbsr  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   The  position  is  required  to  investigate  and  evaluate 

new  and  complex  technology  of  potential  interest  to  the  House  and 

enable  the  department  to  competently  fulfill  its  mandates.   For 

instance,  within  the  past  eighteen  months,  the  list  of  products  and 

services  offered  and  supported  has  expanded  to  include  cellular 

networks  and  equipment,  AUDIX  Voice  Nail,  Video  conference,  FORUM 

Audio  Conference,  and  Language  Line  Services.  At  the  direction  of 

the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  department  also  assists 

H.I.S.  with  procurement  and  administration  of  wide  area  data 

services. 


Department:   Office  of  Telecommunications 

Title:     Telephone  Network  Consultant 

Level:    HS  8 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   An  additional  position  would  keep  this  responsibility 

at  current  strength  and  further  accommodate  in  a  timely  manner  the 

demand  for  user  assistance  and  training  as  the  result  of  the 

introduction  of  AUDIX  and  the  increased  interest  in  cellular 

equipment.   The  large  class  of  new  Members  for  the  103rd  Congress 

has   increased  the  demand   for  consultative  services  as  was 

anticipated  when  this  request  for  authorization  was  submitted  in 

April. 

Departnant:   Office  of  Telecommunications/Telephone  Exchange 
Title:    Telephone  Operator 
Level:    TEL  Ol 
Number  of  Positions:   2 

Rationale:  The  request  compliments  action  by  the  Senate  and  will 
help  the  Service  reduce  the  incidences  of  "abandoned  calls."  New 
console  technology  has  helped  us  determine  that  abandoned  calls 
reach  peak  frequency  during  busy-hours  of  mid-week  and  occur  more 
frequently  when  radio  and  television  programs  encourage  "call-ins." 
Since  all  calls  come  into  the  consoles  on  the  same  lines,  calls 
from  congressional  exchanges  are  as  likely  to  experience  the  same 
delays  as  do  calls  from  outside  exchanges.  Other  attempts  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  abandoned  calls,  such  as  rescheduling  of  breaks 
and  lunch,  have  not  proved  successful. 
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Department:   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     Financial  Management  Counselor  Trainee 

Level:     HS  5 

Ntunber  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:  The  position  would  be  assigned  to  the  Audit  Division  to 

assist  with  processing  of  mail  reports,  now  a  permanent  function 

assigned  to  the  Office  of  Finance  as  the  result  of  the  new  franked 

mail  regulations  effective  April  1,  1992. 

POSITIONS  ANTICIPATED 


Department:   Immediate  Office 

Title:     Staff  Attorney 

Level:    HS  12 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   The  position  is  required  to  provide  the  Clerk  with  in- 

house  legal  support  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Office. 

Department:   Legislative  Computer  Systems 

Title:     Senior  Systems  Specialist 

Level:     HS  11 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   The  position  is  required  to  meet  the  level  of  support 

necessary  for  the  PC  network  arena. 

Department:   Records  and  Registration 

Title:     Systems  Administrator/Programmer  Analyst 

Level:    HS 

Number  of  Positions:   l 

Rationale:   The  position  is  required  to  design  and  write  computer 

programs  used  with  the  department's  imaging  applications. 

Department:   Office  of  Employee  Assistance 

Title:     Counselor 

Level:    HS  10 

Number  of  Positions:   l 

Rationale:  The  position  is  required  to  accommodate  the  increase  in 

client  load  caused  by  the  expansion  of  services  to  the  district 

offices. 

Department:   Office  of  Employee  Assistance 

Title:     Secretary 

Level:    HS  4 

Number  of  Positions:   l 

Rationale:   An  additional  Secretary  position  will  be  required  to 

provide  full-time  data  entry  services  to  support  the  department's 

resource  referral  data  bank.   The  department  will  soon  initiate 
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deliberate  and  detailed  follow-up  procedures  related  to  existing 
and  future  casework.  This  position  will  assist  with  the 
administration  of  that  program  and  with  other  related  secretarial 
functions. 


Department:   Placement  Office 

Title:     Receptionist 

Level:    HS  3 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   For  the  reasons  cited  for  the  Personnel  Specialist 

position. 

Department:   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     Budget  Analyst 

Level:    HS  8 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale:   The  position  is  required  to  assist  the  sole  existing 

analyst  with  the  increased  budgetary  workload. 

Department:   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     Receptionist 

Level:    HS  4 

Number  of  Positions:   2 

Rationale:   The  department  currently  details  other  positions  to 

handle  the  workload  at  the  front  counter  and  answer  and  direct 

incoming  telephone  calls. 

Department:   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     To  be  determined 

Level:    HS  6 

Number  of  Positions:   3 

Rationale:   The  positions  are  required  to  administer  accounting 

responsibilities  for  the  House  Restaurant  System 

Department;   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     To  be  determined 

Level:    HS  5 

Number  of  Positions:   l 

Rationale:    The  position  is  required  to  administer  accounting 

responsibilities  for  the  House  Restaurant  System. 

Department;   Office  of  Finance 

Title:     Supervisory  title  to  be  determined 

Level;     HS  10 

Number  of  Positions:   1 

Rationale;    The  position  is  required  to  supervise  accounting 

responsibilities  for  the  House  Restaurant  System. 
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EFFICIENT  operations-clerk's  OFFICES 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  personal  privi- 
lege. It  has  been  a  stressful  year  for  all  House  employees  because 
of  the  negative  media  reporting.  None  of  my  offices  have  been  men- 
tioned in  those  media  accounts,  but  several  of  my  offices  may  be 
included  in  the  restructuring  that  is  forthcoming.  I  can  assure  the 
subcommittee  that  every  office  under  the  Clerk  has  and  is  operat- 
ing efficiently,  is  well  managed,  and  all  employees  are  on  the  job 
every  day,  working  professionally.  They  serve  the  House  well.  And, 
yes,  our  annual  reports  from  the  GAO  on  major  offices,  such  as  the 
House  Finance  office  where  the  chief  has  appeared  before  and 
worked  with  this  subcommittee  every  year,  have  been  uniformly 
excellent  in  all  respects.  I  am  proud  of  that  record  and  might  point 
out  that  the  GAO  regards  the  House  Finance  office  as  a  model. 

I  will  now  insert  figures  for  the  Clerk's  Office  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  1993,  and  the  estimate  for  1994.  The  Clerk's  Office  funds  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1994,  as  included  in  the  overall  House  budget 
are  $25,793,000. 

I  will  insert  the  detail  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

CLERK— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $20,860,000  $22,354,000       $25,793,000 

Transfer  in 200,000 

Expenditures 21,017,000  3,589,000                    0 

Unexpended  balances 43,000  18,765,000        25,793,000 


broken  safes  in  rayburn  garage 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  just  one  question,  really  de  minimis,  but  some- 
thing that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  awhile. 

I  park  on  the  third  level  in  the  Rayburn  garage,  around  slot  11. 
There  have  been  for  probably  a  decade  60  to  70  broken-down  old 
safes  sitting  there.  Is  it  possible  that  we  could  find  a  place  to  put 
them  other  than  in  the  garage  where  they  are  taking  up  space  that 
might  be  put  to  better  use? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  give  you  a  de  minimis  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good.  Let's  go  on.  Mr.  Young? 

LEASED  VEHICLES 

Mr.  Young.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  record  the  list  I  have  just  been  handed  of  the  automo- 
biles that  are  provided  by  this  committee  or  paid  for  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Clerk  if  he  would  take  a  look  at 
it  and  indicate  which  vehicles  are  chauffeur  driven  or  Capitol 
Police  driven  for  the  record. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

HOUSE  LEASED  VEHICLES 


Office  Year,  Make/Model  Cost        Chauffeur/police  driven 

1  Clerk 1991  Chevy/Suburban $4,200 

2  Clerk 1992  Buick/Roadmaster  Wagon 4,600 

3  Clerk 1992  Olds/98  Regency 4,600 

4  Clerk 1992  Olds/Silhouette 3,300 

5  Doorkeeper 1992  Buick/Roadmaster  Wagon 4,600 

6  Doorkeeper 1991  Chevy/Suburban 4,200 

7  Maj.  Leader 1992  Olds/98  Royale 3,600    Yes.' 

8  Min.  Leader 1992  Cadillac/Fleetwood 5,100    Yes. 

9  House  Postal  Services 1992  Ford/Bronco 4,400 

10  House  Postal  Services 1990  Aerostar/Van-leased  by  HIS 2,952 

11  Sgt.  At  Arms 1992  Jeep/Grand  Cherokee  Laredo 4,500 

12  Sgt.  At  Arms 1992  Ford/Explorer 4,200 

13  Speaker 1991  Lincoln/Town  Car 5,450    Yes.' 

14  HIS 1988  Plymouth/Van 2,552 

'  Indicates  the  automobiles  are  driven  by  a  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Officer. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  these  all  legislative  branch  vehicles? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  the  House? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  only  three  cars  that  are  chauffeur 
driven,  the  automobiles  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader  and  the  Speaker.  The  Minority  Leader  has  a  civilian  driver, 
and  the  two  other  vehicles  are  driven  by  Capitol  Police  officers,  but 
no  chauffeurs  for  the  other  cars. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  it  true  that  the  Whips  have  authorization  for  cars 
and  drivers,  but  neither  has  taken  them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  Neither  Whip  has 
an  automobile. 

HOUSE  OWNED  VEHICLES 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  add  to  that  I  have  another 
list  of  cars  here.  Apparently,  those  are  leased  cars.  We  also  have 
owned  automobiles. 

[The  information  follows:] 

HOUSE  OWNED  VEHICLES 

Office  Year,  Make/Model 

1  Clerk  (office  furnishings) 1985  GMC/6000. 

2  Clerk  (office  furnishings) 1990  Chevy/Van,  30  Series. 

3  Clerk  (office  furnishings) 1991  Ford/F-600. 

4  Clerk  (office  furnishings) 1977  Chevy/Step  Van. 

5  Clerk  (office  furnishings) 1984  Chevy/Van. 

6  Clerk  (office  supply) 1981  Ford/Truck. 

7  Clerk  (office  systems  man.) 1983  Ford/F-350. 

8  Clerk  (office  systems  man.) 1988  Ford/E-150. 

9  House  Postal  Operations 1989  Dodge/Van. 

10  Doorkeeper  (P.D.S.) •. 1990  Ford/18  ft.  van  body. 

11  Doorkeeper  (P.D.S.) 1978  Ford/18  ft.  van  body. 
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Mr.  Young.  Take  a  look  at  that  and  see  if  that  is  an  accurate 
list. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  me  ask  about  our  legal  counsel 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  Mr.  Ross  still  here?  Would  you  have  him  come  back 
in? 

Mr.  Young.  Could  you  for  the  record  indicate  who  those  cars  are 
assigned  to? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  are  all  trucks  and  vans,  utility  vehicles, 
Mr.  Young;  they  aren't  passenger  vehicles.  They  are  used  by  such 
organizations  as  Office  Furnishings,  the  Office  Supply  Service,  the 
Folding  Room,  the  Post  Office  and  other  service  entities. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  can  supply  for  the  record  the  utilization  of  both 
the  utility  vehicles  and  vans  on  this  list  and  the  other  vehicles  that 
are  mentioned  as  being  chauffeur  driven,  but  which  are  on  the 
other  list. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Supply  for  the  record  the  utilization  of  both  the  utility  vehicles  and 
vans  on  the  list  and  other  vehicles  that  are  mentioned  as  being  chauffeur 
driven,  but  which  are  on  the  other  list. 

Response: 

There  are  five  vehicles  owned  by  the  House,  used  by  the  Department  of 
Office  Furnishings  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Three  of 
the  vehicles  (the  1985  CMC  6000,  the  1990  Chevy  Van,  30  series  and  the 
1991  Ford  F-600)  are  used  by  the  labor  division  to  transport  furniture  from 
local  warehouses  to  the  Hill.  These  vehicles  are  used  for  official  business 
only.  The  carpet  division  uses  the  1977  Chevy  step  van  to  transport  carpet 
from  the  local  warehouse  to  the  Hill.  This  vehicle  will  not  be  replaced 
when  the  last  tire  falls  off  as  the  intention  is  to  use  one  of  the  trucks  from 
the  other  divisions.  This  vehicle  is  used  for  official  business  only.  The 
drapery  division  uses  the  1984  Chevy  van  to  transport  draperies  from 
Annex  2.  This  vehicle  is  also  used  for  official  business,  as  needed  in  the 
metropolitan  area.   This  vehicle  is  used  for  official  business  only. 

Also  under  the  Clerk,  Office  Supply  Service  uses  a  1979  CMC  18  foot 
van,  owned  by  the  House.  This  vehicle  is  used  to  transport  supplies  from 
the  Ford  building  warehouse  to  the  Longworth  building.  In  addition,  it  is 
used  to  make  merchandise  deliveries  to  Committees.  This  vehicle  is  used 
for  official  business  only.  The  are  two  vehicles  used  by  Office  Systems 
Management.  The  first  vehicle  is  a  1983  Ford  F-350  truck  was  given  to 
Office  Systems  Management  from  another  House  entity  when  GSA  began 
to  require  delivery  of  surplus  items  to  their  Franconia  site.  Prior  to  the 
mid  1980's,  GSA  had  come  to  the  House  and  removed  disposal  items,  and 
the  House  was  not  reimbursed  if  the  items  were  sold.  When  the  House 
requested  reimbursement,  GSA  agreed,  but  stipulated  that  we  would  have 
to  deliver  equipment  items  to  Franconia  for  disposal,  as  all  other 
Government  agencies  do.  The  truck's  main  use  is  to  deliver  shipment  of 
surplus  equipment  to  Franconia,  Virginia  for  disposal  by  GSA.  These 
vehicles  are  used  for  official  business  only.  The  second  vehicle  is  a  1988 
Ford  E-150,  a  smaller  van,  is  used  as  an  additional  vehicle  for  transport  of 
surplus  equipment  items  to  Franconia.  It  is  also  used  to  transport  items  of 
equipment  to  and  from  the  Cannon  Building  to  the  Ford  Building  (the 
former  Annex  II),  and  to  off  site  official  House  locations.  Both  vehicles  are 
used  for  official  business  only.  This  vehicle  is  used  for  official  business 
only. 

The  House  owns  two  vehicles  used  by  the  Doorkeeper's  Publications 
Distribution  Service.  The  1990  Ford  18  foot  Van  was  purchased  to  replace 
a  badly  worn  and  unreliable  1978  Ford  18  foot  Van.  Because  the  truck  had 
no  trade  in  value  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  old  truck  in  service  as  long  as 
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it  run.  The  trucks  are  used  to  trai\sfer  stocked  supplies,  publications  and 
bulk  mailings  from  off  site  storage  facilities  to  the  distribution  center  in 
the  Longworth  building.   These  vehicles  are  used  for  official  business  only. 

The  House  owns  one  1989  Dodge  van  used  by  the  House  Postal 
Operations.  It  is  used  to  transport  mail  on  a  recurring  basis  daily  between 
the  main  mail  room  at  the  Longworth  HOB  post  office  and  the  smaller 
mail  room  at  the  Ford  Annex.  Additionally,  the  vehicle  is  used  nightly  to 
transport  discount  mail  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  facility  at  Brentwood 
Road,  in  Washington,  D.C.  .  This  vehicle  is  used  for  official  business  only. 

The  Speaker,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  are  each 
assigned  a  car  and  driver.  The  utilization  of  these  vehicles  is  up  to  the 
individual  offices. 
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SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 


Mr.  Anderson.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Werner 
W.  Brandt,  for  his  testimony.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  information 
pertaining  thereto  on  page  40. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Mileage  of  members— $210,000;  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms— $1,508,000. 

MILEAGE  OF  MEMBERS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992                   1993 

1994 

Total  aoDroDriations         

$210,000                    $0 
74,000                      0 

$210  000 

Exoenditures                   

0 

Unexoended  balances 

136,000                      0 

210000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS- 

-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 
BALANCES 

Rscal  years— 

1992                   1993 

1994 

Total  appropriations $1,288,000        $1,369,000        $1,508,000 

Transfer  in 45,000 

Expenditures 1,324,000  228,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 9,000  1,141,000         1,508,000 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Donn. 

Werner,  come  on  up.  Good  to  see  you.  Make  whatever  statement 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Brandt.  It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  here  today  to  discuss  the 
budget  request  of  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Cap- 
itol Guide  Service.  I  look  forward  to  answering  any  questions  the 
subcommittee  might  have  as  well  as  providing  any  additional  infor- 
mation you  might  require  in  support  of  these  requests. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing,  that  since  I  became  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  March  of  1992,  I  have  endeavored  to  consult  closely  with 
the  committee  and  its  staff  as  well  as  with  the  committee  and  staff 
of  House  Administration.  I  will  continue  to  do  that  as  frequently  as 
I  can,  with  your  continuing  cooperation. 

We  have  prepared  a  detailed  statement  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  committee  and  I  would  welcome  any  questions  that  you 
might  have  on  it.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  WERNER  W.  BRANDT,  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS,  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to 
discuss  the  budget  requests  for  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  the  Capitol  Guide  Service.   I  look   forward  to 
answering  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  might  have  as  well 
as  providing  any  additional  information  you  might  require  in 
support  of  these  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  projected  personnel  expenses  for  FY  '94  for 
the  immediate  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  are 
$1,508,000.00,  an  increase  over  the  FY  '93  Budget  of 
$139,000.00.   The  increases  reflected  in  this  amount  are  for 
longevity/meritorious  increases,  and  the  annualization  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  (COLA)  for  FY  '93  and  the  2.4% 
FY  '94  COLA.   Included  in  this  request  is  $33,000.00  locality 
pay  adjustment,  (Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1990)  . 

The  funding  request  for  nonpersonnel  expenses  for  FY  '94 
is  $386,027.00.   Increases  in  the  nonpersonnel  expense 
budget  are  attributed  to  a  3.1%  inflation  factor,  the  cost  to 
credential  the  103rd  Congress  (equipment  repair,  office 
supplies,  and  paper) ,  costs  associated  with  official  funerals 
(official  expenses) ,  increases  in  HIS  service  charges,  and 
auto  expenses.   Specific  increases  are  explained  in  each 
category  as  follows: 

Equipment:   The  proposed  figure  of  $76,000.00  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation.   After  a  review  and 
recommendation  by  HIS  of  the  computer  equipment  in  this 
office,  I  am  planning  an  upgrade  of  PC  computers  and 
printers  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Equipment  Repair:   The  proposed  figure  of  $4,100.00 

can  be  attributed  to  historical  experience  of  all  office 

areas,  particularly  the  ID  office. 

Subscriptions:   The  proposed  figure  of  $4,300.00  can 
be  attributed  to  inflation. 

Official  Expenses:   The  proposed  figure  of  $66,000.00 
reflects  the  need  to  issue  Members'  spouses  pins  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress.   We  order  1,000  of  these 
pins  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18.00  to  $20.00  per  pin. 

A  second  consideration  is  that  of  official  funerals.   The 
organization  of  such  funerals  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  office  and  should,  I  believe,  be  added  into  the 
official  expense  account. 

Historical  experience  suggests  the  likelihood  of  four 
such  funerals  per  Congress.   Using  as  a  base  the 
likelihood  of  two  west  coast  and  two  midwest  Member 
deaths,  the  anticipated  budget  for  funerals  would  be 
$39,800.00.   This  includes  air  travel  per  diem  and 
rental  vehicles  for  two  staff  members  to  coordinate  the 
event,  bus  rental  in  both  Washington  D.C.,  and  the 
funeral  site,  wreaths  and  miscellaneous  minor  expenses. 
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Page  2  of  3 

Travel:   The  proposed  figure  of  $6,200.00  reflects 
plans  to  send  staff  inen±)ers  to  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Glynco,  Georgia,  the  site 
of  all  basic  and  most  advanced  Capitol  Police  Training. 
Short  police  and  security  management  seminars  and 
courses  are  essential  to  our  special  events  and  police 
operations  units.   Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
well  as  the  leadership  have  emphasized  the  need  to 
maintain  security  professionalism. 

In  addition,  there  are  periodic  travel  requirements  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Counsel  to  the  Police  Board, 
and  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  Ombudsman  on 
official  business. 

Postage:   The  proposed  figure  of  $90.00  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation. 

Office  Supplies:   The  proposed  figure  of  $54,000.00 
can  be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  supplies  to  credential 
the  103rd  Congress  under  current  technology. 

U.S.  Code:   Proposed  figure  of  $37.00  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation. 

C&P  Toll,  C&P  Local,  and  Telecommunications:   Proposed 
figures  of  $1,900.00  and  $51,000.00  can  be  attributed 
to  inflation. 

Paper:   The  proposed  figure  of  $10,000.00  can  be 
attributed  to  data  card  production  (blank-GPO)  for  the 
103rd  Congress. 

HIS  Service  Charge:   Proposed  figure  of  $96,000.00 

can  be  attributed  to  the  HIS  FY  '93  budget  figures  based 
on  nine  months.   An  additional  $30,000.00  for  evaluations 
of  access  control  (ID  office) . 

Auto  Expense:   The  proposed  figure  of  $1,000.00  can 
be  attributed  to  increased  cost  of  fuel  and/or  oil. 

Auto  Lease:   The  proposed  figure  of  $14,400.00 
reflects  scheduled  lease  renewals  in  December/ January. 
Also,  it  reflects  the  continuing  response  to  significant 
increases  in  Members'  security  concerns  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  crime  problem  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  and  the  substantial  growth  in  on-site 
White  House,  DOD,  and  Security  Agency  Member 
briefings/meetings. 
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Proposed  ID  System:   A  special  task  force  involving  my 
office,  the  United  States  Capitol  Police,  HIS,  and  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  been  pursuing  the  development 
of  a  more  secure  and  economical  ID  System  for 
Congressional  Employees,  Press,  Interns,  and  Lobbyists. 
This  process  was  begun  last  year  by  my  predecessor  as  a 
result  of  discussions  with,  and  a   request  to,  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  HIS  has  let  a  Request  for 
Proposal  coordinate  the  preparation  of  a  recommendation 
proposal  to  me  which,  if  approved  by  the  committees, 
could  be  in  place  by  Fall,  1993.   The  estimated  cost  for 
the  FY  '94  budget  would  be  $155,000.00.   I  am  unclear 
as  to  where  this  cost  would  be  assigned,  and  await  a 
committee  decision  on  this  matter. 


CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  with  the  budget  request  for  the 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  the  funding  request  for  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service.   The  Capitol  Guide  Service  is 
requesting  $1,708,000.00.  for  FY  '94,  an  increase  over  the 
FY  '93  budget  of  $64,000. 

The  increases  reflected  in  this  amount  are  for 
longevity/meritorious  increases  and  for  the  annualization  of 
the  3.7%  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  (COLA)  for  FY  '93  and  the 
COLA  for  FY  '94.   The  increased  cost  is  associated  with  FERS 
as  well  as  participation  in  an  employee  benefits  program  by 
temporary  employees.   An  increase  of  $5,000.00  in  expenses  is 
due  to  replacement  of  damaged  uniforms  and  uniforms  for  new 
employees. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  BUILDING  SECURITY 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  about  building  security. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  told  that  we  have  security  prob- 
lems because  people  who  are  former  employees  continue  to  have 
access. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Somehow  we  have  been  unable  to  collect  ID  cards  of 
terminated  employees.  I  find  that  hard  to  believe,  since  most 
people  are  anxious  to  pick  up  a  check  before  they  leave.  How  can 
we  deal  with  that  problem? 

Mr.  Brandt.  We  have  a  proposal  before  the  committee  which  is 
to  prepare  the  introduction  for  a  new  ID  system  that  can  be  dealt 
with  in  phases,  a  very  modern  ID  system  similar  in  concept  to  that 
used  by  most  other  government  agencies  and  being  implemented  by 
the  Air  Force  for  its  physical  installations  around  the  country. 

Secondly,  I  propose  to  work  closely  with  House  Administration  to 
try  to  develop  a  system  of  sign-out  that  would  ensure  the  return  of 
ID  cards.  Our  current  ID  system  is  a  technology  that  is  probably  at 
least  20  years  old  in  my  memory,  and  we  are  probably  the  only 
government  entity  using  this  ID  system.  A  modern  ID  card  with  a 
reader  and  cancellation  feature  that  we  could  phase  in  would  assist 
in  a  process  that  I  hope  to  implement  with  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  to  ensure  employees  who  are  depart- 
ing to  return  their  ID  cards. 

We  anticipate  issuance  of  approximately  16,000  ID  cards  this 
year,  and  before  6  months  are  out,  well  over  2,000  or  3,000  of  those 
cards  will  be  coming  back.  We  would  like  to  ensure  that  access  to 
the  buildings,  particularly  before  opening  hours  and  after  closing 
hours,  is  one  that  we  can  regulate  responsibly  in  a  manner  that 
will  allow  Members  and  committees  and  other  entities  of  the 
House  to  function  in  a  way  that  they  deem  desirable  for  their  own 
purposes. 

id  proposal 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sounds  like  we  are  on  the  way  of  solving  that  dilem- 
ma. 

Mr.  Brandt.  The  ID  proposal  that  was  developed  with  HIS,  with 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  in  consultation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  likes  the  proposal  and  believes 
they  can  use  it,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Senate  who  is  moving  ahead 
and  beginning  to  implement  the  proposal.  We  believe  this  could  be 
done  at  a  reasonable  cost,  given  the  committee's  concerns  for  ex- 
penditures, far  less  than  anything  presented  in  the  past,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  if  the  committee  approves  a  beginning,  we  will  have  a 
system  that  it  can  monitor,  that  it  can  keep  track  of  and  that  it 
can  phase  in  or  give  approval  for  phasing  in,  depending  on  the  re- 
sources that  the  committee  believes  are  available  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Young.  In  reading  last  year's  hearing  transcripts  and  the 
justifications  for  this  year,  I  saw  where  your  predecessor  indicated 
there  were  going  to  be  changes  at  the  House  ID  Office.  Are  these 
the  changes  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  this  is  a  proposal  that  was 
developed  in  the  last  calendar  year.  It  began  as  a  result  of  discus- 
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sions  between  my  predecessor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. A  task  force  was  formed.  I  don't  believe  it  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  one  he  was  discussing  last  year. 

Mr.  Young.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  is  because  when  he 
testified  last  year,  Mr.  Russ  anticipated  a  significant  reduction  in 
overall  expenditures  for  the  Sergeant's  office. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  The  way  I  see  the  justification,  there  is  no  change, 
you  have  the  same  number  of  people  that  he  had  before.  Jack 
talked  about  the  closing  of  the  House  Bank  and  certain  changes  at 
the  House  ID  Office  that  he  thought  would  produce  this  significant 
reduction.  That  obviously  isn't  being  anticipated  now.  Could  you 
comment  on  that? 

ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  IN  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  BUDGET 

Mr.  Brandt.  There  are  savings  anticipated.  It  costs  approximate- 
ly $57,000  to  $60,000  to  ID  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  new  system, 
based  on  a  review  of  the  data  submitted  by  a  variety  of  vendors, 
should  allow  us  to  begin  the  initial  phase  resulting  in  new  ID's  for 
everyone  at  approximately  $155,000.  We  would  realize  savings 
within  two  or  three  years  by  introducing  a  new  system. 

Secondly,  the  sworn  police  officers  that  previously  staffed  the  ID 
Office  have  been  returned  to  the  department  for  police  duties.  That 
office  is  now  manned  exclusively  by  civilians  with  the  assistance  of 
a  civilian  security  aid. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  get  into  this  more  with  the  Police  Board. 

Mr.  Brandt.  So  there  are  savings  in  that  regard. 

HOUSE  bank  comments 

Mr.  Young.  Please  comment  on  the  House  Bank. 

Mr.  Brandt.  The  House  Bank  has  been  closed  down  and  the 
people  that  formerly  were  employed  with  primary  emphasis  on 
servicing  House  banking  needs  have  been  redeployed  to  other  parts 
of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Young.  They  are  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms? 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  but  no  longer  doing  an3d:hing  relating  to 
former  House  banking  facilities  or  banking  services.  They  have 
been  deployed  to  other  areas,  and  a  number  of  them  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  in  the  ID  Office  and  have  permitted  us  to 
release  the  sworn  police  officers  to  return  to  police  duties. 

other  agencies  using  same  id  system 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  it  relates  to  building  security,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  been  having  problems  with  theft  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts. I  understand  they  are  also  about  to  contract  for  a  similar 
kind  of  system  for  the  stacks  and  reading  room  in  general. 

Are  you  working  with  them  and  HIS?  Because  I  understand 
there  are  similar  plans,  and  I  would  hope  we  could  be  working  to- 
gether to  come  up  with  something  not  only  cost  efficient,  but 
maybe  a  little  cheaper  for  everybody  if  we  work  for  bulk  purchase. 
Are  there  savings  in  the  offing  here? 
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Mr.  Brandt.  I  believe  there  are.  Our  task  force  has  met  and  con- 
sulted with  the  Library  of  Congress,  specifically  their  Protective 
Services  Division.  I  had  a  meeting  with  representatives  from  that 
operation,  and  they  indicated  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  this  ID 
system  and  believe  that  for  them  potential  issuance  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  cards,  particularly  for  those  users  of  their  re- 
sources, that  spreading  of  the  service  and  the  adding  of  numbers  to 
the  user  base  should  contribute  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  cost. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Senate  is  also  moving  on  this 
system,  and  we  believe  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  having  volume  reduce  unit  costs,  all  of  that  will  increase 
savings. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  are  going  to  be  compatible  with  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  sir.  They  participated  in  the  task  force. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  SOUTH  DOOR  ENTRANCE 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  a  large  and  complicated  security  system  at 
the  south  door  which  is  very  slow.  Could  you  comment  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  essential  or  really  needed?  Could  we  create  a  staff  entrance 
there,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Brandt.  We  can  create  a  staff  entrance  there.  The  security 
system  that  we  have  in  place  can  be  expedited.  One  of  the  assets 
that  we  have  there  can  perhaps  be  better  deployed  to  an  area  that 
now  does  not  have  the  kind  of  adequate  coverage  that  I  would 
prefer  to  see  in  place  in  the  Capitol.  It  should  permit  a  quicker 
movement  of  staff  and  certain  key  visitors  for  Members  and  Mem- 
bers' guests  that  will  demand  relatively  speedy  access  to  the  Cap- 
itol without  compromising  the  security  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Mem- 
bers, officers  and  employees. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  will  be  able,  I  believe,  to  move  rather  quickly  on 
that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  don't  fix  parking  tickets? 

Mr.  Brandt.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Never  did,  did  you? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  know  you  never  did,  but  I  wanted  to  get  that  on 
the  record,  that  fixing  parking  tickets  is  not  a  function  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms. 

ACCOLADE  FOR  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  commend  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the 
work  he  has  done.  It  has  been  very  positive. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  take  the  task  when 
you  did  under  the  circumstances.  I  think  the  institution  is  much 
better  off  for  your  decision.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  as  enthusi- 
astic about  the  task  as  we  are  about  having  you  there,  but  it  has 
certainly  been  a  great  contribution,  and  I  would  think  sacrifice, 
given  your  other  career  track. 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  appreciate  that  very  much  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  committee  on  a  very  close  basis. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  going  to  ask  the  Capitol  Police  Board  to  come 
up  this  afternoon,  if  it  would  be  all  right  with  you.  That  way  we 
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can  proceed  to  finish  up  with  the  other  officials  within  the  next 
half-hour  if  we  could.  So  we  can  now  move  on  to  the  Doorkeeper. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DOORKEEPER 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  salaries  for  the  Office  of  the 
Doorkeeper,  $12,910,000.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  James  T.  Molloy,  and 
insert  the  table  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  on  the 
top  of  page  41. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 

DOORKEEPER— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Rscal  years— 

■-  —  ■ ^ 

1992  1993  1994 

Total  appropriations $10,013,000       $10,750,000       $12,910,000 

Transfer  in 300,000 

Expenditures 9,957,000         1,622,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 356,000  9,128,000        12,910,000 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  probably  have  some  remarks  that  you  would  like 
to  place  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Molloy.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Molloy  follows:] 
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JAMES  T.  MOLLOY 

DOORKEEPEn 


0t{kt  of  tfje  Boorfeeeper 

H.ft.  ^ouie  of  ]&cpre£ientatibe£( 

9Ba0bington,  J3C  20515 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,  JANUARY  21,  199  3 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in 
support  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper. 
I  oversee  a  department  consisting  of  391  employees  who  are  here 
solely  to  provide  services  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
constituencies . 

Within  the  Doorkeeper's  Office  there  are  13  service  units. 
These  departments  include  the  Administrative  Office,  House  Floor 
Services,  Doormen,  Document  Room,  Office  of  Photography,  Page 
Service,  House  Page  School  and  Residence  Hall,  House  Press 
Gallery,  Radio-TV  Gallery,  Periodical  Press  Gallery,  Rayburn 
Barber  Shop  and  the  Cannon  Hair  Salon.   Based  on  full  employment 
for  this  department,  our  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  projected 
personnel  expenses  is  $12,910,000.  The  increases  above  the  FY '93 
budget  reflected  in  this  amount  are  detailed  below. 

Funding  for  the  anticipated  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994  as  well  as  longevities  and  meritorious  increases 
for  employees  of  this  department  are  included  in  my  budget 
figure. 

Within  my  personnel  budget  for  FY '94  I  am  requesting  the 
authorization  for  the  addition  of  three  positions.   One  position 
in  the  Office  of  Photography  for  an  additional  "Still 
Photographer"  to  be  classified  at  HS  level  7.   In  the  House  Page 
School  creating  a  "Computer  Aide"  teaching  position  classified  at 
HPS  level  6.   In  the  Page  Residence  Hall  creating  an  on-site 
"Medical  Aide"  position  to  be  classified  at  HS  6. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  to 
create  temporary  summer  positions  each  year.   I  will  seek  autho- 
rization for  twenty  temporary  summer  page  positions  and  ten 
summer  intern  positions. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  likelihood  of  an  increase  in 
the  postal  patron  mailings  in  the  next  election  year,  I  am 
requesting  funding  for  a  second  shift  in  the  Publications 
Distribution  Service.   In  previous  years  such  a  second  shift  has 
been  created  for  approximately  six  months. 

The  Office  of  Photography  is  one  department  under  my  Office 
direction  which  returns  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  each  year. 
Photographers  in  1992  logged  13,358  appointments.   To  operate 
this  service  we  must  be  prepared  to  replace  the  equipment  as  it 
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Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 
page  two. 

is  needed.   Much  of  the  processing  equipment  is  an  average  of 
fifteen  years  old  and  will  need  replacement  in  the  near  future. 
In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable,  I  am  requesting  that 
funding  be  available  in  the  '94  budget  for  the  cost  of  replacing 
any  of  this  equipment. 

Within  the  Publications  Distribution  Service  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  a  proposal  for  the  design,  manufacturing,  and 
implementation  of  an  automated  packaging  system  for  the  Postal 
Patron  Unit  of  the  P.D.S.  has  been  completed.   The  proposed 
system  has  been  engineered  to  make  use  of  proven,  compatible, 
state-of-the-art  components  which  fully  meet  the  House's 
requirements.   The  system  also  addresses  life  cycle  cost  factors 
including  economy,  efficiency,  equipment  reliability  and  space 
utilization. 

Safety,  maintenance  and  ease  of  operation  have  been 
engineered  into  every  component.   The  system  will  also  operate 
within  the  available  space  and  utilities  without  compromise  to 
the  structure  and  system  dependability. 

While  the  Postal  Patron  mailings  processed  by  P.D.S. 
decreased  by  2%  from  1991,  the  total  of  mailings  processed  by 
P.D.S.  in  1992  increased  10%  over  1991.   In  1992,  10%  of  the  mail 
volume  utilized  the  new  sorting  and  addressing  systems. 

Included  in  our  FY '93  budget  figures  was  $811,000  for 
equipment  for  the  Publications  Distribution  System.   By  delaying 
the  purchase  of  these  machines  until  '94  and  purchasing  the 
Postal  Patron  equipment  in  '93  we  would  require  only  an 
additional  $702,872  in  '93. 

Based  on  conservative  work  estimates,  the  new  system  will 
reduce  the  annual  postage  cost  on  Postal  Patron  mailing  by 
$1,218,197  and  the  annual  related  supply  costs  by  $110,263. 
The  new  system  would  thus  produce  a  savings  of  $1,328,460  in  the 
first  year  of  operation,  virtually  paying  for  itself  in  the  first 
twelve  months  of  operation.   This  modernization  proposal  is 
necessary  to  further  reduce  postal  patron  postage  and  supply 
costs  as  well  as  to  replace  an  antiquated,  labor-intensive 
process  with  modern  technology. 

Considering  the  overall  cost  savings  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  requesting  that  the  Committee  authorize  the 
purchase  of  this  equipment  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  look  forward  to  answering  any  questions  the  Committee 
might  have  and  will  provide  any  additional  information  the 
Committee  might  require  in  support  of  my  request. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  introduce  your  colleagues?  We  have  a  com- 
pletely new  committee  in  attendance  today. 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  My  Administrative  Assistants,  Ann  Thornburg  and 
Pat  McDonough;  my  Deputy,  Bob  O'Malley;  Dr.  Knautz,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Page  school;  Keith  Jewell,  the  Office  of  Photography; 
Jerry  Walsh  in  the  back,  who  handles  our  Document  Room;  and 
Karen  Soltys,  who  runs  the  Page  Program. 

Statement  of  the  Doorkeeper 

I  do  have  a  statement  and  I  know  in  the  interest  of  time  and  the 
fact  that  I  get  carried  away  sometimes,  I  will  submit  it  for  the 
record  and  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to  Publica- 
tions Distribution  Service,  which  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  as 
the  Folding  Room,  the  Doormen,  the  Pages,  etc. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anything  other  than  the  Super  Bowl. 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  I  would  like  to  go  on  the  record  that  the  Bills  will 
win  that  easily,  handily,  sir.  I  will  accept  any  wagers  that  are  not 
in  violation  of  the  gambling  laws. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Do  that  off  the  record,  if  that  is  all  right. 

MAIL  processing  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  had  a  question  about  the  mail  processing  equipment 
installed  there.  What  has  been  the  result  of  having  this  modern  fa- 
cility upgraded? 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  We  have  made  major  changes  in  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service — again  the  Folding  Room;  we  will  try  to  get  rid  of 
that  term.  We  went  to  a  sophisticated-type  mailing  which  gives 
more  accountability.  At  one  point  basically  everything  going  out  of 
there  was  First-Class  mail,  what  we  call  the  "old  system." 

The  new  system,  we  are  capable  with  this  equipment  of  sorting 
and  barcoding  bulk  mail  depending  on  your  wishes.  I  will  defer  to 
Pat  McDonough,  who  is  the  Director  over  there  and  the  adminis- 
trator in  our  mailing  area. 

COST  SAVINGS 

Mr.  McDonough.  It  was  a  slow  process  getting  the  Members  edu- 
cated and  getting  the  new  programs  off  the  ground.  Even  with  the 
slow  year  we  had  with  the  new  equipment,  we  project  we  saved  at 
a  minimum  $3  million  in  postage  just  through  the  OCR  equipment 
and  $900,000  with  the  addressing.  So  it  was  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  could  understand  how  we  can  mail  different 
ways  than  we  used  to,  which  is  to  say  nobody  kept  track.  We  are 
now  using  our  mailing  more  efficiently,  saving  ourselves  money. 
We  put  a  little  market  force  at  work,  and  it  is  paying  off. 

We  still  have  people  who  don't  make  much  distinction? 

Mr.  McDonough.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  we  doing  anything  to  deal  with  each  Member's 
office?  I  know  you  didn't  mean  to  imply  the  Members  are  slow,  but 
there  are  some  Members  who  are  quicker  than  others  on  the 
uptake.  What  are  we  doing  for  those  who  haven't  understood  what 
savings  can  be  made? 
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Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  We  have  one  staff  person  who  is  devoting  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  to  go  to  every  office  and  meet  with  the 
press  secretary  to  explain  the  system;  and  we  are  also  finishing  an 
educational  video  that  the  House  Recording  Studio  should  have  in 
the  can  at  the  end  of  this  week.  We  will  distribute  one  copy  to 
every  office  so  they  have  all  the  data  right  in  front  of  them. 

REQUESTED  INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  basic  question  about  the  fact  that 
from  1992  to  1993  you  had  about  a  6  percent  increase,  and  this  year 
you  are  asking  for  about  a  20  percent  increase  in  appropriations. 
What  are  the  major  items  there? 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  In  previous  years  my  budget  only  included  salaries 
for  personnel.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  been  asked  to  anticipate 
our  needs  in  the  area  of  equipment. 

The  increase  in  my  budget  in  the  area  of  personnel  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  FY  1994  is  an  election  year.  History  shows  that  every 
election  year  there  is  an  increase  in  mailings.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  possibility  of  using  overtime  or  a  second  shift  of 
workers  within  the  Publications  Distribution  Service.  It  is  difficult 
to  anticipate  how  much  the  Members  will  mail  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  handle  whatever  we  receive. 

With  regard  to  equipment,  one  area  of  responsibility  is  the  Office 
of  Photography.  This  is  one  department  that  actually  returns 
money  to  the  Treasury  each  year.  However,  the  demands  on  this 
office  are  extremely  high  and  much  of  their  processing  equipment 
is  as  much  as  twenty  years  old.  There  are  several  pieces  of  equip- 
ment that  could  fail  at  any  time.  We  must  be  prepared  to  replace 
these  essential  machines  should  the  need  occur.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  anticipate  this  expenditure. 

In  the  Publications  Distribution  Service  we  are  continuing  to 
modernize  the  Postal  Patron  Unit  of  this  department.  This  modern- 
ization is  necessary  to  further  reduce  postal  patron  postage  and 
supply  costs  and  to  replace  an  unnecessarily  labor-intensive  process 
with  modern  technology. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  said  that  there  was  a  savings  from  that, 
though. 

NON-PERSONNEL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  In  the  cost  of  mailing  itself.  But  the  equipment 
must  first  be  purchased.  There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  equip- 
ment. 

Another  thing,  for  example,  this  was  never  line  item  budget  stuff 
for  us  before.  Physical  exams,  for  example  are  a  small  item.  I  have 
the  barber  shop  and  the  beauty  shop,  I  never  had  any  expense 
items  there  before.  Cloakroom,  Office  of  Photography,  Document 
Room,  House  Press  Gallery,  Radio-TV,  Periodical  Press.  I  was  not 
required  to  budget  for  their  equipment  in  the  past.  I  just  had  staff 
people  on  my  payroll.  I  now  have  to  anticipate  their  needs  there — 
typewriters,  TVs,  computers,  etc.  That  is  a  big  reason  for  that  big 
increase  in  equipment. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  show  savings  in  this,  but  to  compensate  for 
that? 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Earlier  Mr.  Ross  said  he  had  been  sharing  resources 
with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  I  have  been  a  parasite  as  well;  99.44  percent  of  my 
budget  is  personnel,  salaries,  and  that  is  it.  Never  had  any  equip- 
ment before. 

NON-PERSONNEL  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Heny. 

Mr.  Heny.  What  Mr.  Molloy  is  alluding  to  is  that  all  of  these  dol- 
lars are  in  his  budget,  the  amount  that  is  appropriated  for  his 
salary  items.  In  the  past,  we  made  sure  that  these  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated in  the  account  allowances  and  expenses  for  expenses 
that  were  needed,  the  administrative  account. 

What  we  have  done  this  year  for  the  first  time,  we  are  starting 
to  make  all  offices  accountable,  so  we  have  asked  for  a  separate 
non-personnel  estimate  from  them  so  we  can  fund  those  dollars 
that  they  need.  All  the  dollars  are  not  in  the  same  account.  He  has 
the  personnel  account,  which  is  salaries  only  and  his  non-personnel 
expenses,  which  are  in  the  allowance  and  expense  account. 

COST  savings 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  asked,  and  Mr.  Moran  was  going  to  ask 
the  question  of  where  will  the  savings  show  up. 

Mr.  Molloy.  The  savings  in  the  mailing  is  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  understand  that.  In  terms  of  a  budgeting  change, 
more  accurate  and  accountable 

Mr.  Heny.  The  end  result  savings  will  come  in  the  official  mail 
account  where  we  will  see  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Young.  The  equipment  you  talked  about,  was  that  a  one- 
time capital  outlay? 

Mr.  Heny.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Molloy.  Two,  four,  six  years  from  now  I  know  I  can  come 
back  and  tell  you  there  is  a  major  saving.  I  am  already  looking  at  a 
$3  million  savings  in  the  mailing,  and  that  has  nowhere  to  go  but 
increase. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  in  effect  we  will  pay  off  the  cost  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Molloy.  It  is  all  paid  off  now. 

Mr.  Fazio.  All  of  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  reforms  we  have  to 
move  with  on  postage  which  were  driven  by  this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Molloy.  Definitely. 

accounting  for  non-personnel  expenses 

Mr.  Moran.  You  talked  about  what  you  are  now  getting  done  for 
the  cost,  relating  to  the  recording  studio  and  to  the  barber  shop 
and  to  the  press  gallery  and  all  that.  Did  they  have  a  reduction  in 
their  appropriation  equal  to  the  amount  that  you  now  have  to 
cover?  Is  the  transfer  immediately  obvious  to  us  when  we  look  at 
this? 

Mr.  Molloy.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Heny.  Those  entities  except  the  Recording  Studio  were  al- 
ready under  Mr.  Molloy's  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  salary  accounts. 
Those  were  in  his  budget  estimates  through  the  years.  We  were 
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talking  about  the  non-personnel  expenses  which  he  was  not  ac- 
countable for  before. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  he  now  accountable? 

Mr.  Heny.  The  Clerk  was  not  accountable,  but  the  Clerk  had 
budgeted  for  those  in  the  supplies  and  materials  account.  Under  al- 
lowances and  expenses  there  is  an  account  called  Supplies,  Materi- 
als and  Administrative  Costs.  That  is  the  administrative  account 
where  all  expenses  for  Officers  are  paid. 

In  the  past,  the  clerk  was  responsible  for  making  sure  dollars 
were  in  there.  Now  we  are  passing  that  accountability  to  the  other 
Officers. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  show  a  minus  reduction  attributable  to  the 
amount  the  Doorkeeper's  office  is  picking  up.  We  keep  track,  in 
other  words. 

Mr.  Heny.  We  can  give  you  a  chart  showing  the  expenses  for  the 
Doorkeeper. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Include  a  chart  showing  expenses  paid  out  of  A&E  1  for  the  Doorkeeper. 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper — Fiscal  Year  1992  actual  non-personnel  expenses;  through 

February  8,  1993 

Category:  Amount 

Office  Equipment $18,833.11 

Publications/subscriptions 1,950.00 

Official  expenses 2,612.32 

Staff  travel 936.80 

Postage 204.69 

Photo  expenses (3,533.14) 

Office  Supplies 102,675.03 

Physical  exams 440.82 

Paper  products 207.90 

H.I.S.  Service 38,257.06 

Total 162,584.59 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  To  track  even  further,  you  will  have  to  look  at  what 
I  do  this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  not  $2  million.  There  must  be  something 
beyond  newspaper. 

Mr.  MoLLOY.  All  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Heny.  We  can  pursue  this  later. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  pursue  it  in  the  budget  of  the  Clerk,  I  guess, 
to  see  where  he  has  given  up  responsibilities  to  the  Doorkeeper.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  you  both  have  mentioned  this. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 

Question.  Last  year  when  you  discussed  the  effect  of  new  machinery  on  personnel 
requirements,  concern  was  expressed  that  we  were  not  realizing  any  personnel  sav- 
ings. On  that  note,  please  explain  the  need  for  temporary  personnel  and  three  new 
positions. 

Answer.  We  must  fund  for  the  temporary  personnel  positions  because  FY'94  is  an 
election  year  and  history  has  shown  that  mailings  dramatically  increase.  This  re- 
quest is  precautionary  because  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  how  much  the  Members 
will  mail. 

The  three  additional  employees  are  for  other  departments.  One  position  is  for  a 
"Still  Photographer"  for  the  Office  of  Photography.  The  House  Page  Board  has  rec- 
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ommended  creating  positions  of  "Computer  Aide"  for  the  House  Page  School  and 
"Medical  Aide"  position  for  the  Page  Residence  Hall. 

Question.  There  seems  to  be  a  continuing  problem  getting  accurate  estimates  for 
members  mass  mailings  for  their  districts.  Having  gone  through  a  two  year  cycle 
under  the  new  rules  and  procedures,  do  you  feel  you  are  able  to  come  up  with  a 
better  estimate  of  anticipated  costs  and  quantities. 

Answer.  No.  Insofar  as  the  total  costs  depend  on  individual  Member's  decisions 
concerning  rate  class  and  quantity. 

Question.  For  the  record,  estimate  the  trend  in  first  and  third  class  mass  mailings. 

Answer.  The  trend  seems  to  project  first  class  bulk  mailings  constituting  4-6%  of 
P.D.S.'s  total  volume,  the  remainder  being  third-class  bulk  mailings. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  members  wish  to  question  Mr.  MoUoy? 
Thank  you,  Jim,  very  much. 
Donn,  please  proceed. 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  Office  of  Director 
of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services,  this  office  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  by  H.  Res.  423  of  the  102nd.  For  salaries  for  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and  Financial  Services, 
$4,759,000.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $325,000  for  the  immediate 
Office  of  the  Director  and  $4,434,000  for  House  Postal  Operations. 
The  duties,  responsibilities  on  all  positions  former  under  the  Post- 
master have  been  transferred  to  the  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  additional  entities,  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  transferred  to  the  Director  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  Section 
103  of  Public  Law  102-392,  we  will  request  approval  from  this  com- 
mittee to  transfer  the  appropriate  funds  to  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor. General  Wishart,  the  Director,  is  here,  as  is  the  Director  of 
House  Postal  Operations,  the  former  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Shinay,  with  his  associates.  I  would  like  to  insert  page  42  at  this 
point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DIRECTOR  OF  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES.  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  appropriations 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$4,759.00 
0 

Expenditures 

Unexpended  balances 

0 

0 

4  759  000 

House  Postal  Operations 
HOUSE  POSTAL  OPERATIONS— APPROPRIATIONS.  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $4,377,000        $4,079,000        $4,434,000 

Expenditures 3,947,000  604,000  0 
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HOUSE  POSTAL  OPERATIONS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES— Continued 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Unexpended  balances 

430  000 

3,475,000 

•  4,434,000 

'  Note;    Fiscal   year    1994   amount   is   included   in    Fiscal   year    1994   request   for   Director   of   Non-Legislative   and   Financial   Services. 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  is  no  longer  Honorable,  just  by  dint  of  working  for 
us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  once  had  the  title  honorable  you  get  to 
keep  it.  He  will  always  be  Honorable  to  me. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Come  up,  General.  Where  are  you  located? 

General  Wishart.  In  the  basement,  HT-54  across  from  where  the 
TV  feed  comes  in.  Those  are  temporary  offices.  Ultimately  we  will 
be  on  the  terrace  where  the  Architect  is  wrapping  up  construction, 

Mr.  Fazio.  Great  view  from  there. 

General  Wishart.  I  think  it  is  if  you  get  out  of  the  office. 

STAFFING  LEVELS 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  many  people  do  you  have  assigned  to  you  at  this 
time? 

General  Wishart.  Three,  including  myself;  and  all  the  operations 
of  the  Postmaster  have  transferred  over. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  what  you  expect  to  have? 

General  Wishart.  I  am  working  on  that  now  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  specifically  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight.  There  will  be  additional  transfers  of  functions.  My  tend- 
ency is  to  small  staffs  and  to  deal  directly  with  line  managers;  so 
my  expectation  is  that  the  staff  will  grow  slightly,  but  I  can  build 
it  out  of  existing  structure.  The  two  staff  members  are  to  get  start- 
ed, and  were  additional  authorizations  for  this  year. 

I  have  already  given  you  my  opening  statement.  Unless  you  have 
questions  of  me,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the  Director  of  Postal  Oper- 
ations, Mike  Shinay. 

HOUSE  postal  operations — FY  94  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Shinay.  In  the  interests  of  time,  I  had  a  statement  I  would 
like  to  ask  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shinay.  In  keeping  with  the  officers,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce my  deputy,  Nancy  Collins;  one  of  my  assistants,  David  Dunn, 
Assistant  for  Personnel;  Paul  Lozito,  who  is  in  charge  of  Mail  Oper- 
ations; and  Skip  McAndrew,  who  is  with  the  Postal  Service  right 
now,  but  the  Postal  Service  has  agreed  to  let  him  continue  with  me 
until  final  resolution  of  the  stamp  counters.  He  is  in  charge  of  our 
window  service  operation. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Shinay  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 


MICHAEL  J.  SHINAY 
DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSE  POSTAL  OPERATIONS 


U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  IT  IS  AN  HONOR 
AND  A  PLEASURE  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  FOR  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE. 

THE  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  FOR  THE  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  IS 
INCLUDED  WITH  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  FY  '94. 

BEFORE  COMMENTING  ON  OUR  FY  '94  REQUEST,  PLEASE  ALLOW  ME  TO 
COMMENT  BRIEFLY  ON  OUR  RESULTS  FOR  FY  '92.  OUR  PERSONNEL  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR  WAS  $4,377  MILLION.  I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
REPORT  THAT  OUR  ACTUAL  EXPENSES  WERE  $3.8  MILLION,  A  SAVINGS  IN 
EXCESS  OF  13%.  THIS  REDUCTION  WAS  DUE  PRIMARILY  TO  A  REVISION  IN 
SCHEDULES  WHICH  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCED  OVERTIME  CHARGES,  BETTER 
MANAGEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE,  AS  WELL  AS  ELIMINATION  OF  ANY  SUMMER 
HELP. 

OUR  BUDGET  FOR  FY  '93  IS  $4,079  MILLION.  THIS  INCREASE  FROM 
FY  '92  WAS  REQUIRED  TO  COVER  LONGEVITY  STEP  INCREASES,  MERITORIOUS 
STEP  INCREASES,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  3.7%  COLA  INCREASE  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE 
EARLIER  THIS  MONTH. 

I  HAVE  ALSO  SUBMITTED  A  REQUEST  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  RECLASSIFICATION  OF  OUR  ENTRY  LEVEL 
POSITIONS,  FROM  HS-2  AND  HS-3  TO  HS-3  AND  HS-4  RESPECTIVELY.  I  AM 
HOPEFUL  OF  APPROVAL  IN  ORDER  TO  STAY  COMPETITIVE  WITH  OTHER  OFFICES 
WITH  SIMILAR  SKILL  LEVEL  POSITIONS.  WE  HAVE  REVIEWED  THE  COST 
IMPACT  ON  OUR  BUDGET  AND  I  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT  WE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PAY 
THESE  INCREASES  WITHIN  OUR  FY  '93  BUDGET  AND  CARRY  THEM  OVER  TO  FY 
'94  WITHIN  OUR  REQUESTED  AMOUNT  OF  $4,434  MILLION.  THE  EFFECT  ON 
OUR  FY  '93  BUDGET  IS  $98  THOUSAND  IF  IMPLEMENTED  ON  APRIL  1,  1993, 
HALFWAY  THROUGH  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

OUR  FY  '94  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  FAIRLY  STRAIGHT  FORWARD.  WE 
BASICALLY  HAVE  ADDED  ANTICIPATED  COLA,  MERITORIOUS /LONGEVITY  STEP 
INCREASES,  AND  AN  ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  FY  '94  LOCALITY  PAY  INCREASE  TO 
OUR  FY  '93  BASE.  WE  HAVE  REDUCED  OUR  COMPLIMENT  BY  THREE  POSITIONS 
AND  $56  THOUSAND  TO  REFLECT  AN  AGREED  TO  TRANSFER  OF  CUSTODIAL 
EMPLOYEES  TO  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  EFFECTIVE  OCTOBER  1, 
1993. 

TURNING  TO  THE  NON-PERSONNEL  AREA,  $322  THOUSAND  IS  REQUESTED 
FOR  MAIL  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  TO  HANDLE  THE  BASIC  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  SORTING  AND  DELIVERING  MAIL,  AS  WELL  AS  ACCOUNTING  FOR  FRANKED 
MAIL  CHARGES.  TWO  PARTICULAR  ITEMS  COMPRISE  MOST  OF  THIS  REQUEST  - 
TEN  BARCODE  STATIONS  FOR  $168,000  AND  $100,000  FOR  A  VIDEO  SECURITY 
SYSTEM.  THE  BARCODE  STATIONS  WILL  ALLOW  US  TO  PRE-BARCODE  OUTGOING 
LETTER  MAIL  THAT  CAN  NOT  BE  "READ"  AND  BARCODED  BY  OUR  BELL  & 
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HOWELL  JETSTAR  OPTICAL  CHARACTER  READER.  BY  PRE-BARCODING  OUTGOING 
LETTERS  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  ALLOWS  A  DISCOUNT  OF  1.4  CENTS  PER  PIECE 
FROM  THE  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  RATE,  USUALLY  29  CENTS.  THIS  SAVINGS  IS 
CREDITED  TO  MEMBERS  OFFICIAL  MAIL  ALLOWANCES.  PRESENTLY  65%  OF  ALL 
OUTGOING  LETTERS  RECEIVE  THE  DISCOUNT.  UTILIZING  THE  PRE-BARCODE 
STATIONS  WE  COULD  QUALIFY  NEARLY  ALL  OUTGOING  LETTERS. 

BASED  UPON  OUR  EXPERIENCE  TO  DATE,  I  ANTICIPATE  THAT  WE  COULD 
SAVE  ALMOST  $70  THOUSAND  IN  POSTAGE  IN  FY  '93  BY  PRE-BARCODING.  A 
SECOND  USE  FOR  THE  BARCODING  STATIONS  IS  IN  SORTING  INCOMING  LETTER 
MAIL.  PRESENTLY  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  DO  OUR  PRIMARY  SORT  OF  INCOMING 
LETTER  MAIL  ON  THE  JET  STAR  EQUIPMENT,  IF  THE  LETTERS  ARE  BARCODED, 
EITHER  BY  THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  OR  BY  THE  MAILER.  USING  THE 
BARCODE  STATIONS,  ALMOST  ALL  MAIL  WOULD  BE  BARCODED  ALLOWING  FOR 
MACHINE  SORTATION:  RATHER  THAN  RELYING  ON  SKILLED  EMPLOYEES  TO  KNOW 
TO  WHICH  BUILDING  AND  FLOOR  A  PIECE  SHOULD  BE  SORTED.  THIS  WILL 
IMPROVE  OUR  DISTRIBUTION  PRODUCTIVITY  SIGNIFICANTLY. 

THE  VIDEO  SECURITY  SYSTEM  IS  A  DIRECT  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE 
TASK  FORCE  WHICH  INVESTIGATED  THE  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  LAST  SUMMER. 
WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF   SECURITY   CAMERAS  BEING 
PROVIDED  BY  THE  CAPITOL  HILL  POLICE  BUT  HAVE  BEEN  ADVISED  THAT  IT 
WOULD  BE  MORE  EXPENSIVE  THAN  AN  INHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

OUR  VAN  WHICH  IS  USED  TO  MOVE  MAIL  BETWEEN  THE  LONGWORTH  AND 
THE  FORD  BUILDINGS  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  REPLACED  SOMETIME  IN  FY  '94. 
ADDITIONALLY  WE  HAVE  REQUESTED  $28  THOUSAND  FOR  H.I.S.  SUPPORT 
BASED  UPON  ANTICIPATED  PROGRAM  AND  SYSTEM  SUPPORT. 

FINALLY,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  ADVISED  THAT  THE  UNIFORM  RENTAL 
PREVIOUSLY  PAID  BY  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  WILL  BE  CHARGED  TO  OUR 
BUDGET  IN  FY  '94,  THUS  A  REQUEST  FOR  $80  THOUSAND. 

IN  CLOSING,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WELCOME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR 
BEFORE  YOU  TODAY.  OBVIOUSLY  THIS  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR  WAS  A  VERY 
DIFFICULT  TIME  FOR  OUR  OFFICE.  DESPITE  THIS,  MAJOR  POSITIVE 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OCCURRED,  NOTABLY  THE  INITIATION  OF  THE  MEMBER  FRANKED 
MAIL  ACCOUNTABILITY  SYSTEM  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED  PRE- 
BARCODING  DISCOUNT  PROGRAM.  BOTH  OF  THESE  WERE  THE  DIRECT  RESULT 
OF  EXCELLENT  PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION  BY  MANAGERS  WHO  WERE  AT  THE 
HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  PRIOR  TO  MY  COMING  AND  WHO  ALONG  WITH  ONE  HUNDRED 
FIFTY  OTHER  HARD  WORKING  EMPLOYEES  CONTINUE  TO  STRIVE  TO  PROVIDE 
THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  MAIL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  HOUSE  MEMBERS.  I  AM  VERY 
PROUD  TO  SERVE  AS  THEIR  LEADER  AND  AM  READY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS 
YOU  MAY  HAVE  ON  THIS  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST. 

THANK  YOU. 
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ACCOLADE  TO  DIRECTOR  OF  POSTAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  two  of  you  are  here  because  of  some  historic 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  last  session,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  problems,  whatever  they  were,  won't  plague  us  in  the 
future. 

I  want  to  say  particularly  to  you,  Mike,  how  much  we  appreciate 
your  bringing  stability  to  that  operation.  Obviously,  some  tragic 
events  took  place  in  the  last  year  or  so.  We  hope  we  have  put  an 
end  to  any  illegality  of  any  sort  that  took  place  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  we  expect  it  to  be — whether  it  is  run  by  officially  honorable  or 
unofficially  honorable  people,  run  in  the  kind  of  manner  it  has 
been  in  recent  months. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  service  to  the  institution.  It  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  have  authorized  161  and  have  on  board  148  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question?  The  general 
report  that  I  saw  said  that  in  the  old  days  a  lot  of  employees  did 
not  show  up  for  work.  If  that  many  didn't  show  up  for  work,  are 
you  going  to  need  more  than  the  number  that  weren't  showing  up 
in  addition  to  the  ones  that  were  working? 

manpower  needs 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  authorized — we  hit 
a  low  of — in  the  130s  over  the  very  low  part  of  the  summer.  I  don't 
anticipate  that  we  would  need  any  additional  over  161  people. 

We  have  several  requests  for  automated  equipment  which  I 
think  will  allow  us  to  handle  the  mail  more  efficiently  and  produc- 
tively using  bar  code  technology.  My  goal  is  to  reduce  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  were  158  employees  in  the  old  system? 

Mr.  Shinay.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  positions  have  been  au- 
thorized by  your  committee.  House  Administration  has  authorized 
that.  I  don't  believe  that  they  ever  authorized  more  than  161  posi- 
tions the  past  two  years  that  I  looked  at.  They  were  always  there. 
That  was  the  high-water  mark. 

ATTENDANCE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  tell  us  for  the  record,  in  your  opinion,  how 
many  no-shows  there  might  have  been? 

Mr.  Shinay.  On  a  given  day,  you  are  going  to  have  planned  ab- 
sences and  unplanned  absences;  people  ask  for  the  day  off,  un- 
planned sick  leave,  things  like  that  that  come  on  every  day.  The 
thing  that  I  tried  very  hard  to  work  on  with  my  staff  was  to  tight- 
en up  and  let  employees  know  the  importance  of  being  regular  in 
attendance.  Unplanned  absences,  there  was  a  high  percentage — I 
felt  higher  than  it  should  have  been.  We  met  with  those  employees 
who  were  in  those  categories.  Some  chose  to  leave  on  their  own  be- 
cause they  felt  they  couldn't  be  regular  in  attendance,  and  some  I 
asked  to  leave. 

Unplanned  absences  cause  overtime.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  calendar  year,  we  were  averaging  $16,000  a  month  overtime. 
For  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  we  spent  less  than  $8,000  in 
overtime  a  month. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  That  can  be  through  better  scheduling  and  better 
management. 

SHIFT  SCHEDULING 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  reduced  the  number  of  shifts.  Working  nights, 
11:00  to  7:00,  is  tedious,  hard  on  employees  and  families.  I  felt  that 
we  could  get  the  work  done  by  closing  that  shift  down  and  being 
open  from  5:30  in  the  morning  until  10:30  at  night.  We  implement- 
ed that  change  in  July  and,  hopefully,  it  has  worked  out  for  the 
best.  Our  leave  without  pay  has  dropped  dramatically,  and  employ- 
ees know  from  the  beginning  that  everyone  depends  on  the  mail.  If 
we  haven't  got  the  people  to  sort  it,  we  can't  do  the  job  we  are  ex- 
pected to  do. 

PERSONNEL  BUDGET  NEEDS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Your  budget  request  this  year  reflects  what  you  think 
is  a  necessary  level  of  manpower? 

Mr.  Shinay.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  bare  bones.  It  is  within  $100,000 
less  than  what  was  approved  for  the  Post  Office  in  1992.  It  only 
takes  what  I  anticipate — we  will  hit  in  1993,  the  year  we  are  in, 
and  adds  those  known  increases  of  COLA,  cost  of  living  allowances, 
longevity  increases  that  are  scheduled,  and  anticipated  changes 
come  January. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  new  equipment  for  processing  mail;  how  much 
has  that  done  to  change  your  staff? 

automated  MEMBER  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  Shinay.  I  may  say  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  notice  David 
Dunn  and  Paul  Lozito's  work.  Despite  a  difficult  year,  I  am  very 
proud  of  two  things  that  the  House  Post  Office  did.  Automated 
franked  accountability  was  implemented  on  the  first  day  I  got 
there,  and  obviously  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  hard- 
ware was  in  place,  offices  had  pre-barcoded  envelopes,  and  we  have 
produced  monthly  reports  from  April  through  December. 

We  have  had  three  occasions  where  we  have  had  disputes  with  a 
Member.  Both  happened  to  be  Chairmen,  and  we  found  out  we  had 
a  glitch  in  our  system.  Committee  work  was  assigned  to  the  Chair- 
man's home  district. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  staff  and  the  leadership  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  having  worked  this 
system  to  the  point  it  could  be  implemented  on  your  arrival.  They 
took  responsibility  for  the  mail  reforms  enacted  through  our  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill  and  implemented  it.  So  we  appreciate  the 
implementation. 

AUTOMATION  IMPACT 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  use  the  equipment  for  that  and  on  our  incoming 
mail.  Now,  if  you  get  home  tonight  you  will  see  bar  codes  on  pri- 
vate mail.  Those  are  put  on  either  by  the  mailer  or  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  The  equipment  that  we  have,  allows  us  in  the  morning  to 
sort  the  mail  to  the  Members  by  using  that  bar  code  that  is  already 
on  there  from  the  Postal  Service.  About  20  percent  of  our  mail  in 
the  morning  we  are  able  to  get  that  first  sort.  We  sort  it  by  floor 
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and  building,  and  then  another  person  looks  at  it  and  sorts  it  by 
office.  So  we  are  able  to  use  the  machinery  to  increase  productivi- 
ty. 

MANPOWER  LEVELS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lombard  has  laid  out  numbers  that  reflect,  we 
had  109  authorized  positions  in  1983,  1984  and  1985;  and  now  we 
are  at  161  authorized  positions  in  1992  and  1993.  There  has  obvi- 
ously been  some  increase  in  staffing,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
implemented  a  lot  of  efficiency  and  productivity  implementation 
through  equipment  and  machinery.  Why  do  you  think  we  have  in- 
creased by  45  people  within  a  decade? 

Mr.  Shinay.  I  think  that  until  the  House  moved  into  the  use  of 
technology  to  sort  mail,  it  was  depending  tremendously  on  man- 
power to  do  its  work,  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  for  the  23 
years  I  was  there.  They  U.S.  Postal  Service  high-watered  at  about 
765,000  employees.  They  went  into  bar  code  technology. 

I  have  been  here  eight  months.  I  am  not  sure  that — as  we  move 
quickly  we  may  be  able — we  are  not  at  our  authorized,  we  are  13  or 
14  positions  down. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  saying  that  we  may  have  high-watered  at 
this  point,  you  think? 

Mr.  Shinay.  I  hope  so.  In  order  for  you  to  give  me  the  money  for 
that  technology,  I  have  to  give  you  a  payback. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  the  interim  period,  we  had  monumental  increases 
in  incoming  mail;  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Shinay.  There  were. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Could  we  see  a  review  from  1983  through  1992  of 
incoming  mail 

MAIL  VOLUME 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  seen  in  past  years  some  huge  increases  in  in- 
coming mail.  It  would  be  good  to  have  that  available  for  the  record. 
We  used  to  see  it  regularly  when  your  predecessor  would  appear, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  driving  factor  in  this.  We  became  the  target  of 
a  lot  of  computers  out  there  and  a  lot  more  mail  is  now  being  proc- 
essed, incoming,  but  we  need  to  document  it. 

Mr.  Shinay.  Part  of  the  concern  expressed  to  me  by  House  Ad- 
ministration was  determining  the  exact  costs,  and  we  now  utilize 
that  equipment  that  was  purchased  last  year.  Every  piece  of  letter 
mail  coming  through  the  Postal  Service  goes  through  there. 
Through  a  statistical  sampling  system  we  are  able  to  project  very 
closely  what  the  average  daily  volume  is,  and  I  will  provide  that 
information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  the  data  on  the  amount  of  incoming  mail  we  receive? 
Are  these  figures  accurate  or  do  they  have  to  be  verified? 

Response.  The  following  is  a  chart  showing  U.S.  Postal  Service  Incoming  Mail  by 
category  of  mail  for  calendar  years  1991  and  1992.  The  data  was  provided  to  the 
House  Post  Office  by  the  Government  Mails  Section  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post 
Office.  Since  October  1,  1992,  the  House  Post  Office  has  been  conducting  a  daily 
count  of  all  incoming  letter  mail  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Our  counts,  generat- 
ed by  the  Jetstar  3000,  are  exact  and  differ  from  those  produced  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  by  only  1.4%  for  the  period  October-December  1992,  using  standard  U.S. 
Postal  Service  conversion  factors. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  other  major  sources  of  incoming  mail  han- 
dled by  the  House  Post  Office:  "inside  mail"  generated  by  offices  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
well  as  "courier  mail"  which  is  postage-paid  mail  brought  directly  to  the  House  Post 
Office  by  various  messengers  and  couriers.  Accurate  volume  figures  for  prior  years 
are  not  available.  FY  '93  data  is  in  the  process  of  being  tabulated,  beginning  in  Oc- 
tober, 1992,  and  will  be  provided  as  they  become  available  during  FY  '93. 
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U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

INCOMING  MAIL  VOLUME  PIECES* 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


1992 

1991 

% 

Change 

Letters 

12,229,875 

11,812,725 

+ 

3.5% 

Flats 

3,547,368 

3,116,340 

+ 

13.8% 

Newspapers 

706,290 

620,880 

+ 

13.7% 

Small  Parcels 

457,835 

551,110 

- 

16.9% 

Accountable 
Mail 

53,924 

61,646 

- 

12.5% 

Total 

16,995,292 

16,162,701 

+ 

5.1% 

*  U.S.  Postal  Service  uses  standard  conversion  factors  in 
determining  actual  mail  volumes.  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
periodically  receives  millions  of  postcards  from  constituents 
expressing  opinions  on  particular  issues.  When  this  occurs,  the 
number  of  pieces  in  a  foot  of  mail  will  far  exceed  the  standard 
conversions. 

As  information,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  conversion  factors  are 
as  follows: 


Letters 
Flats 

Newspapers 
Small  Parcels 


225/ft. 

108/ft. 
78/sack 
35/sack 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  Packard.  You  have  hit  upon — and  Mr.  Moran  touched  on  it 
in  Jim  Molloy's  department.  We  are  seeing  changes  in  a  lot  of 
areas. 

This  is  a  year  of  transition  to  a  new  system,  a  new  organization, 
with  General  Wishart  coming  aboard  in  a  new  capacity.  He  is 
taking  over  some  roles  that  historically  have  been  within  the 
Clerk's  office  and  changes  in  the  Post  Office.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
we  had  a  simplified  chart  of  the  transfer  of  authority,  transfer  of 
personnel,  transfer  of  assignments  and  additional  savings  involved 
in  these  transfers  from  one  area  to  another.  Then  a  final  bottom 
line  as  to  how  much  we  are  increasing  or  saving  in  terms  of  our 
budget.  I  am  not  looking  for  10  years;  I  am  looking  for  just  last 
year  to  this  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  still  has  to  be 
finalized  by  House  Administration,  as  Mr.  Rose  said  earlier.  If  you 
think  I  am  wrong — he  said  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  finalizing 
some  of  this. 

General  Wishart.  I  have  provided  to  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  Mr.  Rose,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  as  well,  some  proposals, 
some  ideas  on  how  we  can  begin  to  approach  that,  which  I  think 
ultimately  may  get  to  that  point  for  you. 

Mr.  Packard.  There  are  so  many  changes  taking  place  in  terms 
of  jurisdiction  and  assignments  that  we  could  easily  get  lost  and 
not  really  know  whether  we  are  becoming  more  efficient,  less  effi- 
cient, more  employee  heavy  or  less. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  know  before  we 
mark  up  the  bill.  We  would  like  to  see  the  product  on  your  comple- 
tion of  your  arrangements  with  House  Administration.  When  you 
sign  off  on  that,  we  would  like  to  be  in  receipt  of  it,  and  any  other 
agencies  that  don't  fall  under  your  domain,  we  would  like  to  see  as 
well. 

General  Wishart.  I  do  not  expect  this  to  be  completed  for  a 
while  yet.  If  Committee  on  House  Administration  approves  before 
the  mark  up,  I  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  would  hate  to  read  in  Roll  Call  six  months  from 
now  that  with  all  the  changes,  that  it  is  costing  us  many  more  em- 
ployees, many  more  dollars,  and  be  embarrassed  not  to  know  this. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  can't  guarantee  you  that  you  won't  be  embarrassed 
reading  Roll  Call. 

Mr.  Taylor.  May  we  have  a  list  of  the  number  of  your  people 
and  their  salaries?  This  is  one  area  in  Post  Office — it  is  like  when 
people  debate  hunting  bills  a  long  time  because  they  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  what  this  bill  produces,  a  lot  of  experts. 

comparative  salaries 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  whole  Postal  Service  being  run  out  there, 
improvements  being  made.  Can  we  see  comparisons  as  far  as  sala- 
ries, how  the  House  Post  Office  salaries  compare  with  the  Postal 
Service?  At  least  we  have  some  comparison  in  this  area. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 

COMPARED  TO  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

(NON-SUPERVISORY,  NON-MANAGERIAL) 


House  Position/Salary  Range 


Comparable  U.S.P.S.  Position/ 
Salary  Range 


Mail  Clerk,  HS-02 
$18,006  -  $25,634 

67  Positions 

Mail  Processor  /  Mail 
Handler,  PS-04 

$22,312  -  $33,107 

Primary  Clerk,  HS-03 
$20,745  -  $29,646 

30  Positions 

Mail  Clerk,  PS-05 
$23,737  -  $33,952 

Counter  Clerk,  HS-04 
$23,879  -  $32,776 

8  Positions 

Window  Clerk,  PS-05 
$23,737  -  $33,952 

Security  Scanner,  HS-04 
$23,879  -  $32,776 

12  Positions 

No  Comparable  Position 

Clerk-in-Charge,  HS-05 
$27,395  -  $37,574 

5  Positions 

Window  Technician,  PS-06 
$25,252  -  $34,894 

Ill 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  build  on  what  Mr.  Taylor  suggested 
here.  I  was  going  to  ask  this  question  myself  anjrway. 

The  U.S.  postal  service  has  a  specific  way  of  hiring  employees. 
You  have  to  go  through  the  civil  service  process,  basically.  What 
kind  of  process  do  you  have  for  hiring  employees  in  the  House 
Postal  Service?  This  is  one  of  the  larger  groups  of  employees. 

NEW  HIRING  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  a  good  question  since  we  have  specifically 
moved  away  from  the  patronage  system. 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  have  gotten  tentative  approval  pending  Mr.  Wi- 
shart's  final  approval  from  House  Administration  before  he  came 
for  a  process  very  similar  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  worked  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  industrial  psychologist  there.  It  is  a  three- 
part  exam.  We  receive  applicants  through  the  placement  office  at 
the  House.  Examinations  are  given. 

The  first  part  involves  a  speed  recognition  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  second  part  involves  following  directions,  and 
the  third  requires  a  physical  statement  from  a  doctor  that  you  are 
able  to  do  the  work.  We  have  hired  nine  employees  since  I  have 
been  here  under  that  process. 

Mr.  Young.  Were  any  of  those  nine  employees  recommended  by 
an  invisible  patronage  system? 

Mr.  Shinay.  No,  sir.  None  were  recommended  by  anyone,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  it  impossible  to  recommend  anyone  these  days  or  is 
it  simply  irrelevant?  I  would  like  to  know  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Shinay.  I  get  people  who  call  and  say  we  have  staff  people, 
people  I  know  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  neighbors,  and  I  say  tell 
them  to  take  the  exam.  If  they  pass  the  test 

employment  standards 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  other  words,  a  Member  can  refer  someone  to  you, 
but  they  still  must  pass  an  exam  and  be  competitive? 

Mr.  Shinay.  We  ask  what  work  experience  do  you  have?  Do  you 
have  references?  They  must  pass  the  basic  entrance  examination. 

General  Wishart.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  is  my  charter  as  well  within  all  of  the  activities 
that  ultimately  come  under  the  Director  of  Non-legislative  and  Fi- 
nancial Services 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  will  be  establishing  similar  tests? 

General  Wishart.  Yes,  evaluations  or  methods  to  judge  compe- 
tence for  a  particular  position. 

vacancies 

Mr.  Moran.  Of  the  nine  people  that  you  hired,  how  many  posi- 
tions did  you  vacate  by  virtue  of  the  people  consistently  being 
absent  and  so  on?  How  many  people  did  you  let  go  because  they 
weren't  showing  up  for  work  or  were  not  performing  their  func- 
tions adequately? 

Mr.  Shinay.  The  combination  of  absolutely  removed,  terminated, 
and  a  discussion  of  either  you  do  A  or  I  will  do  B:  10. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  you  let  go  of  10  because  they  weren't  doing  the 
job  and  hired  nine 
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Mr.  Shinay.  Many  more  left.  We  have  normal  attrition.  When  I 
came  in,  I  didn't  replace  every  vacancy  one  for  one.  I  have  three 
management  vacancies  now  that  I  need  to  talk  with  Mr.  Wishart 
about  changing  to  different  type  responsibilities,  window  vacancies. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Of  your  authorized  ceiling,  how  many — 

Mr.  Shinay.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions?  Thank  you  both.  We  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  insert  pages  43  through  the 
middle  of  page  46  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  office  was  also  established  pursuant  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Reform  Resolution  H.  Res.  423  (102nd  Congress). 

For  salaries  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  $205,000.  No  appointments  have 
been  made  to  this  office  to  date.  This  estimate  was  developed  for  salaries  for  staffing 
of  this  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  keep  the  Committee  informed  as  this  office  becomes  orga- 
nized as  a  request  for  transfer  of  funds  will  be  required  to  provide  funds  for  FY  '93. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations 0  0  $205,000 

Expenditures 0 0 0 

Unexpended  balances 0  0  205,000 


Office  of  General  Counsel 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  office  too  was  established  pursuant  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Reform  Resolution  H.  Res.  423  (102nd  Congress). 
For  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  $794,000. 
Mr.  Steve  Ross  is  here  with  us  today  to  discuss  the  operations  of  this  office. 

OFFICE  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations 0  0  $794,000 

Expenditures 0 0 0 

Unexpended  balances 0  0  794,000 


Office  of  the  Chaplain 
For  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  $129,000. 
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CHAPLAIN— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $120,000  $123,000  $129,000 

Expenditures 118,000 20,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 2,000  103,000  129,000 


Office  of  the  Parliamentarian 

For  the  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian,  including  the  Parliamentarian,  Compila- 
tion of  Precedents  and  $2,000  for  preparing  the  Digest  of  Rules,  $1,040,000.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  information,  we  have  provided  a  combined  table  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate tables  showing  actual  and  estimated  appropriations  and  expenditures. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  (INCLUDING  COMPILATION  OF  PRECEDENTS)— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 

EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $946,000  $854,000        $1,040,000 

Expenditures 822,000  138,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 124,000  716,000         1,040,000 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  (EXCLUDING  COMPILATION  OF  PRECEDENTS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $648,000  $587,000  $731,400 

Expenditures 565,000 95,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 83,000  492,000  731,400 


COMPILATION  OF  PRECEDENTS- 

-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BAL;\NCES 

Fiscal  years— 

1992                   1993                   1994 

Total  appropriations $298,000  $267,000  $308,600 

Expenditures 257,000  43,000  0 

Unexpended  balances 41,000  224,000  308,600 


Office  of  the  Historian 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Historian,  $374,000. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  HISTORIAN— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  aoDroDriations 

$361,000 

$310,000 
46,000 

264,000 

$374,000 

Exoenditures            

272,000 

0 

Unexoended  balances 

89,000 

374,000 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Smock  is  here  with  us  today  to  discuss  the  operations  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ray  Smock,  the  House  Historian.  We  have  Ed  Willett 
and  Dr.  Krasner  as  well  and  David  Meade  also  perhaps. 

Ray,  please  sit  down.  I  will  also  do  the  formality  of  placing  your 
remarks  in  the  record.  We  appreciate  that. 

Do  you  have  anj^hing  you  want  to  highlight? 

DR.  smock's  remarks 

Dr.  Smock.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  corrected  copy  of  my  state- 
ment. There  is  a  duplicated  line  in  our  annual  report.  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  the  proofreading  or  a  run-away  computer. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  put  the  corrected  copy  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Smock  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Smock,  Historian 

Office  of  the  Historian 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  25,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Office  of  the  Historian.  The  total  appropriation  we  are  requesting  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  is  $374,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $64,000  over  the  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  The  bulk  of  this 
increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  funds  for  a  sixth  position.  The  Office  of  the  Historian  is 
authorized  at  six  positions,  but  for  the  past  three  years  we  have  operated  with  five  persons.  In  the 
1993  budget  we  received  sufficient  funds  for  only  five  positions.  I  hope  this  subcommittee  will  be  able 
to  provide  us  with  the  funds  to  hire  the  sixth  person  so  we  can  stay  on  schedule  with  the  projects  we 
have  under  way.  The  office  has  been  in  existence  for  nine  years,  and  our  staff  size  has  not  grown 
beyond  six  full-time  positions  during  that  entire  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  the 
Historian  for  1992,  which  will  give  you  an  overview  of  our  activities  during  the  past  year. 

Our  latest,  and  most  ambitious  project,  is  to  prepare  a  narrative  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  is  currently  no  narrative  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  print.  In 
1962,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the  political  scientist  George 
Galloway  prepared  a  slim,  but  useful  volume  entitled,  History  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
went  through  several  committee  prints  and  also  appeared  as  a  trade  publication.  The  journalist  Neil 
MacNeil  wrote  one  called  The  Forge  of  Democracy  in  1963,  but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Neither 
of  these  earUer  works  was  a  chronologically  organized  narrative  history  of  the  House.  What  we  are 
proposing  to  do  simply  cannot  be  found  on  any  library  shelf  in  the  country.  We  believe  this  kind  of 
history  of  the  House  is  long  overdue,  and  we  are  anxious  to  take  on  this  assignment.  I  can't  think  of 
a  more  appropriate  project  for  the  Office  of  the  Historian.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  brief 
outline  and  chapter  synopses  for  this  history  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  hope  to  accompUsh  with 
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this  study. 

In  addition  to  the  narrative  history,  we  are  working  on  a  companion  book  of  historical  lists  and 
tables  that  will  bring  together  in  one  convenient  publication  a  compendium  of  historical  information 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  Members  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  the  press  and  the  general  public,  who 
call  us  on  a  regular  basis  seeking  this  sort  of  information. 

We  are  making  excellent  progress  on  our  Documents  of  the  Early  Congress:  Petitions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  1789-1817,  which  I  reported  on  last  year.  This  body  of  early  records  of  the 
House  is  proving  to  be  a  treasure  trove  of  American  history.  The  project  has  generated  considerable 
interest  among  historians  and  political  scientists  of  the  early  Congresses,  and  because  of  its  great 
human  interest  this  project  has  been  the  subject  of  several  newspaper  features  and  a  spot  on  National 
Public  Radio's  "Market  Place. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  our  office  does  is  designed  to  provide  the  Members  and  the  public 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  our 
small  staff  we  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  but  I  think  we  have  been  an  important  catalyst  and 
clearinghouse  for  scholars  and  the  general  public  who  are  interested  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  a  historical  perspective. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have 
about  the  work  of  our  office. 
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Dr.  Smock.  This  is  the  tenth  opportunity  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  will  submit  my  annual  report 
and  a  chapter  synopsis  of  one  of  our  new  projects  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Office  of  the  Historian 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Annual  Report 

1992 

The  Office  of  the  Historian  conducts  research  and  provides  information  on  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  keeps  biographical  data  on  the  9,444  Members  who  have  served 
to  date,  plus  the  110  new  Members  of  the  103rd  Congrress.  The  Office  provides  information  on 
important  historical  events,  dates,  and  institutional  development  of  the  House  for  use  by  Members' 
offices,  the  media,  scholars,  and  the  general  public.  The  Office  maintains  bibliographical  data  on 
books  and  articles  written  by  or  about  Members  of  the  House,  maintains  and  updates  the  files  of 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  A  Guide  to  Research  Collections  of 
Former  Members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  prepares  exhibits  and  pubUcations 
related  to  the  history  of  the  House,  and  advises  Members  on  the  proper  disposition  of  their  non- 
current  office  files. 

Summary  of  Activities  and  Ongoing  Research 

1.  The  Office  has  launched  a  major  project  that  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  a 
narrative  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  approximately  2V4  years.  The 
Office  envisions  a  500-page,  illustrated  volume  that  will  synthesize  the  best 
scholarly  research  on  the  history  of  the  House  in  a  book  designed  for  a  general 
audience.    During  1992  a  chapter  outline  and  a  chapter  synopsis  were  prepared, 
and  work  has  begun  on  the  first  draft  of  the  book. 

2.  During  FY  1991  the  Office  of  the  Historian  surveyed  the  records  and  journals  of  the 
first  fourteen  Congresses  (1789-1817)  for  petitions  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  neglected  documentary  resource  on  the  early  history  of  the 
House  is  proving  to  be  a  treasure  trove  of  information  regarding  popular 
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House  is  proving  to  be  a  treasure  trove  of  information  regarding  popular 
expectations  for  the  new  House  of  Representatives.   The  petitions  also  document 
the  earliest  lobbying  activities,  and  were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
standing  committee  system.   The  House  journals  indicate  approximately  10,000 
petitions  were  submitted  in  this  time  period,  of  which  approximately  7,000  are 
extant.   Others  were  lost  when  the  Capitol  was  burned  in  1814.   Based  on  the 
survey,  the  OflRce  in  1992  launched  a  project  to  edit  for  publication  a  selection  of 
these  petitions,  and  to  analyze  the  entire  corpus  of  petitions  through  an  electronic 
database  of  the  petitions,  which  was  developed  and  made  operational  in  1992.   The 
Office  completed  the  systematic  examination  of  all  petitions  among  House  records 
at  the  National  Archives  and  collected  more  than  600  copies  which  have  been 
transcribed  and  electronically  catalogued. 

3.  The  Office  of  the  Historian  continued  to  maintain  £ind  update  the  biographical  files 
of  the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  United  States  Congress,  last  published  in  1989. 
Since  its  publication,  the  Office  of  the  Historian  has  made  more  than  1500 
modifications  to  the  Biographical  Directory  to  incorporate  information  on  new 
Members,  retirements,  deaths,  changes  in  committee  chairmanships,  and  special 
elections.   New  information  is  currently  being  added  to  update  the  files  for  the 
103rd  Congress,  with  the  largest  freshman  class  since  1948. 

4.  Additional  information  and  refinement  of  the  Office's  1987  national  survey  of 
manuscript  collections,  diaries,  and  personal  papers  of  former  Members  has 
resulted  in  the  location  of  new  collections  and  other  data.   More  than  475  changes 
have  been  made  to  this  resource. 

5.  Work  continued  on  an  electronic  version  of  the  Biographical  Directory  and  A  Guide 
to  Research  Collections  of  Former  Members  of  the  House.   This  information  will  be 
available  to  all  Members'  offices  through  the  House  Information  System. 
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6.  Ongoing  bibliographic  research  on  books  and  articles  by  or  about  Members  has 
resulted  in  about  1,300  typed  pages  of  information.  The  Office  continues  to  update 
and  refine  this  resource. 

7.  The  Office  consulted  with  31  Members'  offices,  one  committee,  and  nine 
congressional  repositories  regarding  the  transfer  of  Members'  records  to  archival 
repositories  in  their  home  states.  The  Office  provides  advice  on  proper  archival 
procedures,  the  kinds  of  records  that  have  historical  value,  records  management 
practices,  access  restrictions,  and  the  preparation  of  deeds  of  gift. 

8.  The  Office  assisted  in  an  editorial  project  on  the  Journals  of  Montgomery  Meigs,  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  and  the 
Senate  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities.  These  journals  reveal  fascinating  and 
hitherto  unknown  facts  about  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  extensions  in  the 
1850s  and  the  building  of  the  new  dome.  The  Office  of  the  House  Historian 
transcribed  printed  matter  included  in  the  journals,  and  has  edited  the  shorthand 
transcriptions  and  helped  annotate  the  text. 

9.  In  responding  to  requests  from  Members,  the  public,  and  the  press,  the  Office  has 
accumulated  a  variety  of  historical  lists  which  have  grown  to  a  substantial  body  of 
information.   During  1992  the  Office  continued  to  compile  and  organize  this 
material  with  the  goal  of  eventually  publishing  a  reference  volume  of  lists,  tables, 
and  graphs  about  the  history  of  the  House. 

10.  The  Office  helped  develop  and  participated  in  summer  institutes  on  the  history  and 
procedures  of  Congress  held  at  The  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  in  Austin, 
Texas  and  The  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Research 
Center  in  Pekin,  Illinois.  These  institutes  brought  together  historians,  political 
scientists,  and  journalists  who  worked  with  secondary  schoolteachers  on  methods 
and  information  necessary  to  improve  teaching  about  Congress.  This  pilot  program 
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has  sparked  the  development  of  similar  programs  in  other  states. 

11.  The  Historian  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Records  of  Congress,  under 
Public  Law  101-509  (1990).  The  advisory  committee,  which  in  alternate  Congresses 
is  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  met  in  June  and  December  1992. 

12.  The  Historian  served  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  World  War  H,  which  assists  the  DoD 
in  planning  events  and  ceremonies  during  the  1991-1995  commemorative  period. 

13.  The  Historian  continued  to  serve  as  staff  assistant  to  the  House  Member  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  to  serve  on  the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission.   From  1985  to  1991  the  House  Commissioner  was  the  Honorable 
Lindy  Boggs.   In  1991  the  Speaker  appointed  the  Honorable  Philip  R.  Sharp  to  the 
Commission. 

14.  The  Research  Assistant  attended  the  Institute  for  Editing  Historical  Documents, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission 
(National  Archives),  where  he  received  training  in  all  phases  of  documentary 
editing  and  publishing. 

15.  The  Historian  participated  in  the  freshmen  orientation  for  new  members  of  the 
103rd  Congress,  addressing  the  spouses  of  the  new  Members  on  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  House. 

16.  The  Assistant  Historian  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  Congressional  Special  Services 
Office  in  preparing  a  manual  for  use  in  training  new  personnel  to  give  tours  for 
handicapped  visitors. 

17.  The  Office  cooperated  with  the  Senate  Archivist  and  the  Congressional  Papers 
Roundtable  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  in  The  Documentation  of  Congress 
project,  which  was  published  in  1992  by  the  Senate  (Senate  Publication  102-20). 


December  28,  1992 
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A  Narrative  History  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

A  Project  of  the  Ofhce  of  the  Historian  of  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Objective 

The  Office  of  the  Historian  will  prepare  for  publication  an  illustrated,  narrative 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  will  provide  Members,  staff,  and  a 
general  audience  with  a  one-volume  account  of  the  development  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  federeil  legislattire.  The  history  will  fill  the  need  for  a  chronologically- 
organized  narrative  of  the  institutional  formation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  its 
legislative  record,  and  an  account  of  the  individuals  who  helped  determine  its 
history.   Based  on  a  synthesis  of  wide-ranging  sources,  such  a  history  will  describe 
the  unique  character  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  distinctive  role  within 
the  federal  government  for  more  than  two-hundred  years. 

Scope  and  Content 

The  narrative  will  begin  with  the  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
and  continue  through  the  most  recent  House  elections.  Within  this  chronological 
framework,  several  themes  centering  on  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  unify  the  narrative.  Special  attention  would  be 
devoted  to  the  constitutional  provisions  for  popular  elections,  regular 
reapportionment  of  seats,  and  the  two-year  term  of  office  which  have  made  the 
House  the  focus  of  participatory  democracy  in  the  federal  government  throughout  its 
history.   In  addition  to  the  story  of  House  elections,  an  exploration  of  the  dialogue 
between  Members  and  constituents  will  explain  the  varied  means  by  which  people 
have  approached  the  federal  government  and  helped  to  shape  national  policy. 
Constitutional  authority  to  originate  revenue  bills  and  special  jurisdiction  over  all 
spending  measures  have  also  helped  to  define  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  House, 
and  an  examination  of  these  responsibilities  vdll  help  to  explain  the  role  of  the  House 
in  relation  to  the  Senate  and  the  rest  of  the  federal  government. 

The  narrative  history  also  v^ll  describe  the  institutional  structure  that  has 
developed  within  the  outiine  provided  by  the  Constitution.  The  challenge  of 
effectively  responding  to  diverse  constituencies  and  exercising  broad  legislative 
authority  has  confronted  the  House  of  Representatives  since  1789.   Throughout  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  membership  has  devised  a  system  of 
committees,  political  parties,  and  leadership  to  organize  and  expedite  the  business  of 
a  large  and  diverse  assembly.   A  representative  body  so  closely  tied  to  constituents 
and  subject  to  frequent  elections,  has  never  operated  in  a  vacuum.  The  importance  of 
institutional  development  throughout  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
best  explained  as  it  relates  to  broader  public  issues,  new  legislative  responsibilities, 
and  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  federal  government,  especially  the  expansion  of 
presidential  power.   A  primary  goal  of  the  narrative  history  will  be  to  demonstrate 
the  House's  integral  role  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation  and  its  direct  effect  on  the 
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lives  of  all  dtizens.  The  project  will  be  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  substance  of 
debate  and  the  legislative  record  are  vital  to  understanding  the  institutional  history  of 
the  House. 

A  further  goal  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  individual  members 
left  an  imprint  and  directed  the  development  of  a  large,  vibrant,  and  sometimes 
unwieldy  legislative  assembly.   The  narrative  will  profile  individuals  whose  careers 
have  reflected  important  developments  in  the  history  of  the  House  and  will  depict 
the  diversity  of  members  over  the  past  two-hundred  years.   In  order  to  achieve  the 
broadest  perspective  for  the  history,  the  narrative  will  recognize  the  role  of  the  press 
and  lobbyists  as  well  as  the  Senate  and  institutions  of  the  executive  branch  which 
have  influenced  the  development  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   The  manuscript 
also  will  describe  the  expansion  of  the  Capitol,  the  growth  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
complex,  and  the  larger  life  of  Washington  within  which  the  representatives  have 
carried  out  their  work. 

By  drawing  from  historical  monographs,  biographies,  political  science 
research,  and  primary  sources,  the  narrative  history  will  bring  together  for  a  general 
audience  the  results  of  scholarly  studies  that  would  otherwise  remain  inaccessible  to 
many  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  synthesis 
of  these  diverse  sources  will  place  the  outiine  of  institutional  development  in  a 
compelling  narrative.  Without  attempting  to  provide  an  exhaustive  or  definitive 
account  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  the  proposed  book  will  offer  an  interested 
audience  a  framework  in  which  to  consider  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  encourage  people  closely  involved  in  the  current  workings  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  historical  foundations  of  the  modern  institution. 

Organization  and  Schedule 

The  narrative  history  will  be  published  in  a  single  volume  of  between  400  and 
500  pages.   An  accompanying  reference  volume  will  present  tables  and  statistical 
information  concerning  various  aspects  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
Members.   The  staff  of  the  Historian's  Office,  with  research  assistance  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Archives,  will  write  the  text,  conduct  the 
photographic  research,  and  compile  the  data  for  the  accompanying  volume.  The 
completed  manuscript  will  be  ready  for  publication  three  years  after  the  inception  of 
the  project. 
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Chapter  Synopses 

1.  CONSTITUTIONAL  ORIGINS 

The  opening  chapter  will  center  on  a  narrative  of  the  Federal  Convention  and 
ratification  debates  with  a  focxis  on  the  proposed  House  of  Representatives  and 
popular  expectations  for  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislatiire.  The 
chapter  wiU  outline  the  various  proposals  for  the  House,  the  Great 
Compromise  that  created  a  bicameral  Congress,  and  the  debate  on  such  issues 
as  direct  election,  term  lengths,  and  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  narrative 
will  be  set  in  the  context  of  the  British  heritage  of  representative  government 
and  American  experience  in  the  colonial  assemblies,  the  state  constitutions,  and 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  addition  to  this  familiar  backgroimd,  the  chapter 
will  emphasize  the  vmique  character  of  the  proposed  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  only  popularly-elected  branch  of  the  new  government  and  the  keystone 
in  an  effort  to  establish  an  extended  republic  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in 
history.  The  goal  will  be  to  demonstrate  through  the  plans  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Finally,  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  provisions  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  create  one  of  the  analytical  frameworks  for  the  entire 
manuscript. 

2.  Inaugurating  the  House  of  Representatives 

A  survey  of  the  first  decade  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  devote 
special  attention  to  the  first  elections,  a  profile  of  the  early  membership,  and 
the  work  of  the  First  Congress  in  setting  the  federal  government  in  operation. 
Among  the  topics  included  will  be  the  House's  principal  role  in  drafting  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  legislation  to  establish  the  executive  departments. 
Throughout  the  first  decade  of  the  new  govemnient  the  House  developed  an 
internal  structure  and  legislative  process  within  the  outhr.e  provided  by  the 
Constitution.   The  House  also  established  important  prerogatives  with  regards 
to  the  executive  branch  and  the  Senate  as  well  as  procedures  for  exercising 
enumerated  powers  such  as  investigations.  The  chapter  will  describe  how  the 
initial  workings  of  the  House  differed  from  earlier  legislatures  and  how  it  set 
the  foundation  for  the  long-term  development  of  the  institution.  The  survey  of 
the  1790s  will  also  examine  the  legislation  for  the  placement  of  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  life  of  the  Congress  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  First  Party  System  in  Congress 

Beginning  in  the  1790s  the  House  v^tnessed  the  development  of  the  first 
organized  parties  in  national  politics.   From  the  Washington  administration 
through  Jefferson's  presidency.  Members  of  the  House  were  leaders  in  the 
creation  of  party  organizations  and  political  networks  that  extended 
throughout  the  nation.  Within  the  context  of  this  partisan  conflict,  the  House 
further  developed  the  legislative  process,  committee  structure,  and  leadership. 
In  addition  to  detailing  those  changes,  this  chapter  will  investigate  the  growth 
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of  an  active  dialogue  between  Members  and  the  electorate  through  such  media 
as  circular  letters,  popular  petition  campaigns,  and  the  partisan  press.  The 
House's  role  in  the  presidential  election  of  1800  provides  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  an  important  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
conflict  between  Federalists  and  Jeffersonian  Republicans.  The  government's 
relocation  to  Washington  in  1800  presented  House  Members  v^ith  a  very 
different  environment  which  will  be  described. 

4.  Henry  Clay  and  the  Rise  of  the  House 

In  the  decade  following  the  elections  of  1810  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  as  extensive  as  at  any  time  in  its  entire  history.  Clay's 
ascendancy  to  the  position  of  Speaker  and  his  aggressive  leadership  signified 
the  body's  dominant  authority  in  the  formation  of  federal  policy.   In  addition 
to  the  House's  celebrated  role  in  the  coming  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  popularly- 
elected  half  of  the  Congress  was  the  focus  of  constituent  demands  that  the 
federal  government  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  and  commercial  potential  of  the  new  nation.   As  the  principal  forum 
for  the  promotion  of  regional  interests  and  the  redress  of  economic  grievances, 
the  House  of  Representatives  received  increasing  numbers  of  petitions  asking 
for  favorable  tariffs,  internal  improvements,  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
navigation  aids,  and  other  incentives  for  commerce  and  manufactures.  Clay's 
strengthening  of  the  leadership  structure  and  his  expansion  of  standing 
committees  provided  the  institutional  means  of  promoting  an  ambitious 
legislative  agenda.  This  period  in  House  history  culminated  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  panic  of  1819  and  in  the  debates  on  the  Missouri  Compromise  when 
Members  faced  the  strains  inherent  in  a  popular  assembly  that  represented  a 
broad  range  of  sectional  interests. 

5.  The  House  and  the  Executive  in  the  Age  of  Jackson 

The  presidential  election  of  1824,  although  ultimately  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  marked  a  decline  in  the  influence  of  the  House 
during  a  period  when  party  competition  virtually  disappeared  and  the  House 
Caucus  lost  its  authority  in  national  politics.  The  election  of  Andrew  Jackson 
in  1828  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Senate  forced  Members  of  the 
House  to  find  new  ways  to  contribute  to  federal  policy.   The  House  exerted 
greater  oversight  of  executive  affairs  and  effective  Speakers  like  James  Polk 
found  ways  to  work  more  closely  with  the  president.   As  a  result  of  expanded 
suffrage  and  greater  popular  involvement  in  politics  during  the  Jackson  era, 
the  House  became  a  more  important  and  persuasive  voice  of  public  opinion  . 
The  opening  of  the  electorate  also  resulted  in  a  more  democratic  character  in 
the  House's  membership;  a  development  often  noted  critically  by  foreign 
observers.   In  addition  to  covering  the  House's  reaction  to  these  changes  in 
American  political  culture,  this  chapter  will  incorporate  the  substantive  debate 
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over  tariffs  and  the  Bank  as  well  as  the  larger  divisions  over  the  proper  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  the  economy. 

6.  The  Second-Party  System  and  Sectional  Confuct  in  the  House 

The  conflict  over  federal  economic  policy  gave  rise  in  the  1830s  to  a  new  party 
system  that  would  dominate  the  House  and  national  politics  for  nearly  two 
decades.  The  organization  of  the  Democrats  and  Whigs  in  Congress  and  the 
substantive  issues  dividing  them  vdll  be  the  principal  focus  of  this  chapter. 
The  electoral  changes  that  followed  the  expansion  in  House  si2^  and  admission 
of  new  states  will  also  be  examined.  Sectional  conflict  periodically  had 
appeared  in  House  deliberations  since  the  1790s,  but  in  the  1830s  these 
tensions  revolving  largely  around  the  subject  of  slavery  disrupted  the  business 
of  the  House  with  increasing  regularity.   Beginning  with  the  dispute  over  the 
Gag  rule  in  the  1830s  and  extending  through  the  debates  on  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  War  in  the  1840s  to  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  sectional  conflict 
strained  and  ultimately  broke  apart  the  principal  political  parties  in  Congress. 
The  recurring  deadlocks  in  elections  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  among 
the  direct  ways  in  which  sectional  disputes  interfered  with  the  successful 
operation  of  the  House.  This  chapter  will  discuss  the  various  effects  of  the 
slavery  debate  on  House  procedure  and  the  legislative  process  as  well  as  the 
impact  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Party  and  the  rise  of  Know-Nothings 
and  Republicans. 

7.  The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Civil  War 

This  chapter  v^dll  open  with  the  final  events  of  the  sectional  conflict  as  they 
played  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  then  concentrate  on  the 
challenge  presented  to  the  legislature  by  the  Civil  War.  Prosecution  of  the  war 
provoked  repeated  disputes  between  the  executive  and  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  in  the  House  enjoyed  greater 
opportunity  to  pursue  its  legislative  agenda.   The  chapter  will  discviss  the 
structural  and  procedural  importance  of  the  assumption  of  wartime  powers 
and  recount  the  substantial  legislative  accomplishments  such  as  the  Homestead 
Act  and  the  Morrill  Act.   In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  life  of  representatives 
in  wartime  Washington,  the  chapter  will  describe  the  expansion  of  the  Capitol, 
the  opening  of  the  House  chamber  in  1857,  and  the  completion  of  the  Dome 
during  the  Civil  War. 

8.  Reconstruction  and  Congressional  Government 

The  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War  marked  another  high  point  in 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Together  with  the 
Radical  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  House  members  effectively  determined 
Reconstruction  policy.  Congress's  challenges  to  the  president  culminated  in 
the  House's  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  This  chapter  will  chronicle  the 
events  and  personalities  involved  in  the  conflict  between  the  House  and  the 
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executive.   To  carry  out  their  legislative  program,  representatives  also  made 
important  reforms  in  the  structure  of  the  House,  most  notably  in  the  creation 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.   Reconstruction  resulted  in  changes  in  House  membership  as  well 
v^th  the  election  and  seating  of  the  first  blacks  in  Congress.   Finally  this 
chapter  will  describe  the  process  by  which  the  former  Confederate  states 
regained  representation  in  the  House. 

9.  The  House  in  the  Gilded  Age 

Plagued  by  scandals  such  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  frequent  division  of 
party  control  between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  House  in  the  1870s  and 
1880s  struggled  to  find  efficient  means  of  legislating  for  a  rapidly  growing  and 
industrializing  nation.   New  committees  oversaw  the  areas  of  industry, 
transportation,  and  the  cities.   Various  Speakers  tried  to  exert  their  influence  in 
an  era  of  generally  weak  presidents,  and  the  House  strengthened  its  control  of 
the  purse.   In  the  1870s  the  House  established  a  uniform  election  date  for 
congressional  seats.   As  part  of  the  effort  to  expedite  House  business,  the  Rules 
Committee  was  made  a  standing  committee  in  1880.   At  the  same  time, 
however,  powerful  committee  chairmen  fought  for  and  often  achieved  greater 
autonomy.  This  chapter  will  analyze  the  frequent  criticisms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  late-nineteenth  century  and  describe  the  various  efforts 
to  make  the  legislature  more  responsive  to  the  electorate  and  the  challenges  of 
an  industrial  society. 

10.  Thomas  b.  Reed  and  the  Rules  of  the  house 

The  proliferation  of  committees,  the  decentralization  of  power  in  the  House, 
and  repeated  shifts  in  party  control  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  of  the 
White  House  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  approve  effective  legislation.   As  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1889,  Thomas 
Reed  revised  the  rules  of  the  House  in  such  a  way  as  to  expedite  debate  and 
consideration  of  bills  at  the  same  time  that  he  earned  himself  the  label  of  Czar. 
By  concentrating  on  Reed's  three  terms  as  Speaker,  this  chapter  will  investigate 
the  recurring  problem  of  maintaining  order  and  efficiency  in  a  legislative 
assembly  designed  to  represent  the  diverse  interests  of  the  nation.  The  focus 
on  leadership,  rules  and  party  organization  in  this  period  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  analyzing  House  operations  throughout  its  history  and  point  out  important 
distinctions  from  the  Senate. 

11.  The  Revolt  Against  Cannon 

The  challenge  to  Joe  Cannon  in  1910  was  more  than  a  struggle  against  an 
authoritative  Speaker  and  powerful  personality;  it  represented  a  shift  in  the 
legislative  goals  of  the  House  and  the  emergence  of  the  modern  structure  of 
party  leadership  that  would  characterize  the  House  through  much  of  the 
twentieth  century.   The  chapter  recounting  the  story  of  the  revolt  against 
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Cannon  will  describe  the  methods  of  his  control  of  the  House  and  the 
development  of  the  formal  position  of  floor  leaders  that  preceded  his  downfall. 
The  chapter  will  discuss  the  emergence  of  career  representatives  cuid  the 
expemsion  of  House  staff.  It  will  also  combine  a  description  of  the  progressive 
impulse  in  the  House  with  a  survey  of  constituent  pressures  in  a  pluralistic 
society. 

12.  Reorganization  AND  Progressivism 

In  the  wake  of  the  revolt  against  Cannon,  the  revival  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
and  the  expanded  authority  of  Hxe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  marked  a 
significant  change  from  the  party  organization  and  leadership  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  same  time,  Woodrow  Wilson  established  dose  ties  witii 
congressional  [>emocrats  and  pursued  a  new  style  of  presidential  leadership 
more  akin  to  a  parliamentary  system.  The  cooperation  of  the  executive  and 
Congress  resulted  in  an  impressive  record  of  legislative  successes  that 
continued  until  the  question  of  United  States'  involvement  in  the  Rrst  World 
War  strained  party  loyalties.  This  chapter  will  recotmt  this  legislative  record 
while  describing  die  new  party  mechanisms  in  the  House  and  the  party 
leadership  of  men  sud\  as  Oscar  Underwood  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

13.  The  House  during  the  Repubucan  ascendancy-the  1920s 

In  the  absence  of  any  overriding  policy  disputes  or  intense  partisan  contests, 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  die  1920s  made  several  important  structural 
changes  that  further  defined  the  modem  institution.  The  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  institutionalized  the  executive's  role  in  formulating  an 
annual  budget  and  led  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee's  authority  over  spending  legislation  in  the  House.  In  the  1920s, 
the  House  resolved  several  important  issues  relating  to  the  number  jmd 
apportionment  of  seats.  In  1921  the  House  decided  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
body  to  the  435  seats  established  after  the  census  of  1910  but  declined  to 
reapportion  seats  according  to  the  most  recent  census.  The  ensuing 
controversy  resulted  in  a  law  of  1929  that  established  an  automatic 
reapportionment  process  following  every  census.  This  would  be  an 
appropriate  place  to  discuss  the  long-term  controversy  over  the  proper  method 
of  apportionment  In  1932  the  House  finally  approved  the  Senate  measure  for 
the  so-called  lame-duck  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  moved  the 
opening  of  Congress  to  January  3.  This  chapter  also  will  discuss  further 
developments  in  party  organizations  imder  the  Republican  majority. 

14.  The  New  Deal  dm  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  1930s  presented  one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
relationship  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  executive  branch. 
The  unprecedented  scope  and  authorit)'  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  programs 
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forced  the  House  and  Senate  into  a  reactive  position.  Legislative  initiative, 
pcirticularly  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was  dominated  by  policy  advisers  of 
the  president.  The  Democratic  leadership  and  committee  chairmen  were  more 
often  agents  of  the  White  House  than  architects  of  legislation.  Although 
Roosevelf  s  support  in  the  House  declined  in  his  second  term,  the  president 
continued  to  determine  much  of  the  business  of  the  legislature.  This  chapter 
vsrill  review  the  ambitious  legislative  record  of  these  years  and  examine  the 
ways  in  which  representatives,  both  Democrat  and  Republican,  worked  to 
protect  the  House's  prerogatives  and  influence  during  this  watershed  period  in 
the  history  of  American  government.  The  description  of  the  shift  in  power  to 
the  executive  branch  will  also  outline  the  essential  challenge  that  would 
confront  the  House  for  the  next  three  decades  as  the  influence  of  the  executive 
continued  to  expand  at  the  expense  of  the  legislatvire. 

15.  The  House  and  Forhgn  Poucy-the  Second  World  War 

With  no  prescribed  constitutional  role  such  as  that  assigned  to  the  Senate  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  House  of  Representatives  through  most  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  only  occcisionally  concerned  itself  with  foreign 
policy.   Earlier  chapters  will  describe  the  particular  episodes  in  which  the 
House  became  involved  with  foreign  affairs  while  this  chapter  on  the  Second 
World  War  vnU  provide  an  oppxjrtunity  to  disoiss  the  larger  issue  of  the 
obstacles  to  House  participation  in  foreign  policy.  Beginning  with  the 
Neutrality  Acts  and  other  legislation  leading  up  to  the  Second  World  War,  the 
House  became  a  more  active  peurtidpant  in  foreign  affairs.  With  American 
involvement  after  Peairl  Harbor,  record  governmental  spending  necessarily 
entailed  cm  expanded  role  for  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.   The  need  for 
hasty  legislation  and  decisive  action  gave  the  House  a  more  effective  voice  in 
foreign  policy  even  as  the  war  concentrated  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  litis  chapter  v^rill  describe  the  institutional  means  and  procedures 
through  which  the  House  affected  foreign  policy  during  the  war  and  set  the 
foundation  for  continuing  its  expanded  role  during  the  p)ost-war  years.  This 
chapter  also  will  explore  the  effect  of  the  war  effort  on  life  in  Washington  and 
individual  Members'  involvement  with  the  military. 

16.  THE  Legislative  Reorganization  act  of  1946  and  the  modern  house 

In  the  far-reaching  institutional  reorganization  approved  by  Congress  in  1946, 
the  House  and  Senate  recognized  the  fundamental  changes  wrought  in 
government  by  the  New  Deal  and  the  Second  World  War.  In  its  largest  goals, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was  an  effort  to  restructure  Congress  in 
ways  that  corresponded  to  the  expanded  executive  bureaucracy  and  to  jillow 
the  institution  to  deal  more  effectively  with  a  greatly  expanded  workload. 
While  it  declined  to  address  many  long-standing  calls  for  internal  reform  of 
House  rules  and  committee  chairmanships,  the  act  concentrated  on  improving 
the  institution's  ability  to  respond  to  initiatives  from  the  president  and 
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executive  departments.  Committees  were  brought  more  in  line  with  executive 
oversight  and  appropriations,  the  budget  process  was  more  tightly  regvilated, 
and  committee  stciff  was  expEinded.   In  addition  to  recounting  the  story  of  the 
reform  process  and  the  particulars  of  the  Act,  this  chapter  will  discuss  the 
larger  questions  regarding  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  executive  cind 
legislature  and  the  need  to  restructure  the  House  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  cin  era  of  expanded  government.  This  account  will  help 
set  the  outline  for  discussion  of  later  reforms,  especially  those  of  the  1970s. 

17.  The  House  in  domestic  Politics  of  the  post-War  Era 

In  a  broad  survey  of  domestic  politics  in  the  quarter  century  following  the 
Second  World  War,  this  chapter  will  describe  institutional  changes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  political  issues  that  dominated  congressional 
business.  This  period  saw  the  most  significant  expaiision  of  suffrage  since 
Reconstruction  with  the  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  amendment  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Court  cases  mandating  one  man/one  vote  and  related  legislation  further 
refined  the  apportionment  process.  In  the  midst  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  stretched  the 
investigatory  powers  of  Congress  at  the  same  time  that  they  engendered  a 
storm  of  controversy.  The  continuing  contest  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  was  complicated  in  the  1950s  when  the  government  was  often 
divided  between  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress  and  a  Republican  in 
the  White  House.  At  the  same  time,  Sam  Raybum  established  a  model  of  an 
effective  Speaker  in  an  age  when  that  leader  needed  to  rely  more  on  personal 
persuasion  thain  the  institutional  authority  enjoyed  by  a  Reed  or  a  Cannon.   In 
the  1960s,  the  social  legislation  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  led  to  recurrent  challenges  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
southern  domination  of  conmiittee  chairs  in  general.  In  the  discussion  of  all  of 
these  topics,  this  chapter  will  establish  the  connection  between  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  broader  social  changes  that 
transformed  the  nation's  political  culture  in  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War. 

18.  The  House,  foreign  Affairs,  and  War  powers 

In  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  House  of 
Representatives  maintained  its  expanded  role  in  foreign  policy.   The  defense 
budgets  of  the  Cold  War  era  and  the  Vietnam  War  demanded  greater 
participation  from  the  body  that  originated  spending  legislation.  The  House 
also  was  determined  to  advance  the  influence  it  had  gained  during  the  Second 
World  War.   In  the  war  powers  debate  that  extended  through  so  much  of  the 
discussion  of  foreign  policy  of  this  period,  the  House  held  a  constitutional  role 
equal  with  the  Senate.   Extending  from  the  Korean  Conflict  through  the  Gulf 
War,  this  chapter  will  recount  the  war  powers  debates  that  were  central  to  the 
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relationship  between  the  president  and  Congress  in  the  post-war  era.  It  also 
will  explciin  the  various  ways  the  House  extended  its  role  in  foreign  ciffairs 
through  such  devices  as  the  oversight  and  investigation  of  intelligence  services; 
reliance  on  the  appropriations  process  to  influence  defense  spending,  arms 
sales  and  foreign  aid;  and  the  generally  higher  profile  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

19.  Reform  and  the  Advocacy  of  Legislative  Authority 

In  the  1970s,  the  House  inaugurated  the  most  extensive  internal  reforms  since 
1946  and  attempted  to  reclaim  policy  initiatives  from  the  executive  branch. 
This  chapter  will  discuss  the  sources  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  context  of 
issues  originally  raised  in  1946  and  of  the  shifting  relationship  between  the 
House  and  the  president.  An  unusually  high  tvimover  in  membership  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  fueled  the  movement  to  expand  opportunities 
within  the  House  and  increase  the  influence  of  individual  Members.  The  most 
significant  changes  came  out  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  which  as  the  majority 
party  voted  to  transfer  committee  assignments  from  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
recently  created  Steering  and  Policy  Committee.  The  Caucias  also  approved 
greater  autonomy  for  subcommittee  chairmen  and  challenged  the  seniority 
system.  The  general  process  of  making  House  operations  more  accessible  to 
the  public  led  to  such  changes  as  open  mark-up  sessions  and  in  the  late  1970s 
the  televising  of  floor  proceedings.  The  Congress  also  sought  to  protect  its 
prerogatives  against  the  further  inroads  of  the  executive  branch.  In  addition  to 
the  War  Powers  Act,  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  was  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  sought  to  reestablish  legislative  control  over  the  spending  process. 
The  chapter's  account  of  the  House's  role  in  the  Watergate  crisis  also  will 
emphasize  the  issues  of  separation  of  powers  and  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  impeachment. 

20.  The  Contemporary  House  in  Historical  Perspective 

A  final  chapter  v^ll  examine  the  present-day  House  of  Representatives  with 
particular  regard  to  both  historical  continuities  and  institutional  changes  that 
represent  a  significant  departure  from  the  past.   Rather  than  examine  the 
particular  policy  issues  of  recent  years  or  assess  the  careers  of  individuals,  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  present  a  broad  outline  of  the  structure  of 
the  House,  recent  electoral  trends,  the  geographical  distribution  of  seats, 
patterns  of  House  careers,  and  describe  how  these  characteristics  are  the 
product  of  the  historical  experience  of  the  institution  and  American  political 
culture. 
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MAJOR  PROJECTS 


Dr.  Smock.  The  two  main  projects  that  the  Historian's  Office  is 
now  conducting  is  a  narrative  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  is  no  such  book  on  the  market  like  the  one  we  propose 
to  do.  We  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  write  that  history. 

We  are  also  doing  an  editorial  project  on  the  earliest  petitions 
that  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  applying  the 
latest  computer  technology  to  the  oldest  records  of  the  House  and 
turning  up  all  kinds  of  fascinating  details  about  what  the  public 
expected  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  in  its  early  days. 

These  are  the  two  main  projects  that  our  staff  of  five  is  conduct- 
ing. 

In  our  appropriations  request  we  have  asked  for  funding  for  a 
sixth  position.  We  are  authorized  at  six  but  have  been  at  five  per- 
sons for  some  time.  This  additional  person — if  it  is  possible  to  hire 
that  individual — would  work  on  the  history  project  so  that  we  can 
complete  this  in  a  timely  fashion. 

FURTHER  EXPLANATION  OF  FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  want  to  pick  up  on  your  brief  description  of  your 
future  activity.  You  have  done  a  fine  job  of  helping  us  record  and 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution.  We  are  now 
moving  on  to  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  last  done 
in  1961,  so  we  are  covering  33  years  later — are  we  going  back  to 
the  beginning  or  do  we  pick  up  in  1961  and  proceed? 

Dr.  Smock.  The  history  done  in  1961  was  an  administrative  his- 
tory. It  was  a  very  thin,  but  useful  book.  It  is  now  outdated.  We 
plan  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  with  the  constitutional 
origins  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
modern  period. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  provided  us  with  an  outline? 

Dr.  Smock.  There  is  a  chapter  synopsis  in  my  statement.  We 
have  broken  it  down  to  20  chapters.  We  envision  a  one-volume  il- 
lustrated history  of  the  House  informed  by  the  latest  scholarship 
but  designed  for  a  popular  audience.  One  of  our  missions  is  to  im- 
prove the  public's  understanding — members,  staff,  and  all  of  us 
could,  I  think,  benefit  from  better  historical  understanding  of  the 
institution.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  such  volume  available  for  the 
House  is  something  that  we  want  to  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  presume  when  you  finish  we  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  House? 

Dr.  Smock.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  are  those  who  would  say  the  lack  of  a  House 
history  is  not  a  bad  thing.  I  will  be  anxious  to  read  yours. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  shared  your  proposal  with  the  American 
Historical  Association  or  with  a  peer  group  of  historians  who  come 
from  diverse  backgrounds  as  it  relates  to  their  approach  to  congres- 
sional history,  or  made  an  effort  to  get  assistance  at  this  point  that 
would  assure  the  Members  across  the  spectrum,  both  parties,  both 
Houses,  as  to  the  kind  of  document  we  are  going  to  be  producing? 
Not  that  that  would  be  easy  to  do,  but  we  ought  to  make  an  effort. 

Dr.  Smock.  In  preparing  our  chapter  synopsis  we  informally 
vetted  this  with  historians  at  the  National  Archives  and  also  with 
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our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Historical  Office.  What  we  plan  to  do 
as  we  develop  chapters  is  to  formally  create  a  peer  panel  of  distin- 
guished historians  and  political  scientists  who  could  act  as  review- 
ers. I  think  that  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  and  we  hope  to  employ 
that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  planning  to  do  that.  I  think 
the  broadest  possible  composition  of  this  group — because  historians 
do  have  different  approaches  and  shadings  of  ideology  to  get  into 
their  work,  I  would  suggest  you  sit  with  the  leadership  or  anyone 
they  designate  within  the  membership  to  have  some  discussions  as 
well  about  your  approach  and  your  goals. 

At  some  point  when  this  document  is  completed  we  are  going  to 
need  to  make  an  investment  in  it  for  printing  purposes.  It  will  rep- 
resent, in  effect,  the  institution  on  behalf  of  all  the  current  Mem- 
bers and,  while  we  obviously  are  looking  down  the  road  further  to 
posterity,  I  think  the  people  currently  here  are  going  to  be  the  first 
ones  to  get  whatever  reaction  there  is  from  the  reading  public,  so  I 
would  encourage  you  to  proceed  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Packard.  Does  the  projected  1994  budget  include  the  persons 
you  are  authorized? 

Dr.  Smock.  It  does. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  is  the  proposed  time  line  on  this  project? 

Dr.  Smock.  If  fully  funded  we  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  this  in 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years.  It  is  a  major  undertaking,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  one.  We  have  laid  the  groundwork 
with  other  projects.  Everything  we  have  done  up  to  this  point  has 
made  it  possible,  I  think,  for  us  to  complete  this  with  the  small 
staff  we  have  in  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993  or  beginning  now? 

Dr.  Smock.  Two  and  a  half  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  unlikely,  as  you  know,  to  fully  fund  anything. 
But  that  shouldn't  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  support  for  your 
effort.  Thank  you  very  much. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ed  Willett,  Law  Revision  Counsel. 
Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  consent  to  insert  the  materials  includ- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  page  46  for  the  record? 
Mr.  Fazio.  Be  happy  to  do  that. 
We  have  already  passed  your  CD  ROM  around. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel,  $1,650,000. 

LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,356,000        $1,403,000        $1,650,000 

Expenditures 1,347,000  229,000  0 
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LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES- 

Cofitinued 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Unexpended  balances 9,000  1,174,000  1,650,000 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  must  have  been  in  the  corridor. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Put  your  remarks  in  the  record  and  highlight  your 
statement,  please. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Willett  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

EDWARD  F.  WILLETT,  JR. 

LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

to  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  25,  1993 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
with  regard  to  the  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

I  am  requesting  $1,650,000  for  FY  1994,  an  increase  of  $247,000  over  FY  1993 
funding.  Of  this  increase,  $100,000  is  for  computer  system  upgrading,  $10,000  is  attributable 
to  other  nonpersonnel  costs,  and  $137,000  is  attributable  to  increased  personnel  costs.  The 
increased  personnel  costs  may  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

$49,000  for  annualization  of  comparability  increases; 
$33,000  for  locality  pay  increases; 
$55,000  for  meritorious  increases. 

The  amount  requested  for  personnel  funding  is  based  on  18  employees,  the  same  as  in 
the  past  8  years,  and  includes  1 1  professional  and  7  technical  and  clerical  positions. 

The  FY  1993  funding  for  this  Office  made  no  provision  for  meritorious  increases.  Such 
increases  are  an  important  element  in  maintaining  a  permanent,  highly  professional  staff,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  our  FY  1994  request  in  this  regard  will  be  considered  favorably. 

The  FY  1993  funding  for  this  Office  appears  to  have  been  predicated  on  salary  levels 
that  were  in  effect  immediately  before  May  1, 1992,  and  thus  did  not  reflect  the  merit  increases 
which  went  into  effect  on  May  1.  The  end  result  is  a  FY  1993  shortfall  of  about  $45,000  for 
personnel  costs,  excluding  meritorious  increases.   I  respectfully  request  that  this  shortfall  be 
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-2- 
covered,  either  by  a  funds  transfer  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  peimit  the  granting  of  the  January  1, 
1993,  comparability  increases.     In  this  regard  I  would  note  that  the  1993  comparability 
increases  have  been  included  in  the  salary  base  for  the  FY  1994  request 

In  regard  to  the  upgrading  of  the  computer  system,  I  have  requested  $100,000  to  replace 
the  ATEX  equipment  with  networked  PC  workstations.  For  the  past  12  years  we  have  had  in 
use  an  ATEX  system  for  purposes  of  maintaining  the  U.S.  Code  database  for  publication  and 
research  and  retrieval.  The  ATEX  equipment  is  aging  and  we  are  experiencing  attendant 
malfunctions  and  breakdowns.  In  addition,  the  system  will  soon  be  unable  to  meet  our  needs  to 
handle  an  increasing  workload  and  ever-growing  database.  Within  the  past  year  or  two,  most 
of  the  ATEX  equipment  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  G  J*.0.,  has  been 
replaced  by  networked  PC  workstations. 

During  the  past  year,  work  was  completed  on  Supplement  n  (1990)  to  the  1988  edition 
of  the  U.S.  Code  and  on  4  of  the  5  volumes  comprising  Supplement  III  (1991).  Work  on  the 
remaining  volume  of  Supplement  III  will  be  completed  shortly.  The  classification  of  all  the 
laws  enacted  during  the  2d  session  of  the  102nd  Congress  has  been  completed  and  work  has 
commenced  on  Supplement  IV  (1992). 

Usage  of  the  Code  research  and  retrieval  system  has  again  increased.  fLLS.  advises  that 
the  hours  of  usage  of  the  system  in  1992  increased  60  percent  over  1991.  This  comes  after  a  62 
percent  increase  the  year  before.  The  database  of  the  Code  research  and  retrieval  system 
continues  to  be  kept  current  by  daily  updating,  affording  users  of  the  system  the  current  text  of 
any  section  of  the  Code,  (»'  the  latest  available  text  of  that  section  plus  citation  to  any  later  laws 
that  amend  or  repeal  the  section. 

With  respect  to  codiflcation,  the  efforts  of  the  Office  were  again  devoted  primarily  to 
H.R.  1537,  a  bill  to  codify  and  enact  into  law  the  balance  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
Transportation".  The  bill,  which  passed  the  House  in  November  1991,  passed  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  substitute  amendment,  which  was  prepared  by 
this  Office,  was  for  the  purpose  of  including  tiansportatioa  laws  enacted  subsequent  to  passage 
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of  the  bill  by  the  House.  Senate  passage  occurred  on  October  8,  1992,  and  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  for  its  concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendment  The  House  met  in  a  pro  forma 
session  on  October  9th  and  then  adjourned  sine  die.  Consequently,  H.R.  1537  failed  of 
passage.  Subsequent  to  adjournment,  the  title  49  bill  has  been  updated  to  incorporate  several 
recently  enacted  transportation  laws,  in  anticipation  of  re-introduction  early  this  session. 

The  Office  recently  began  preparing  an  up-to-date  codification  bill  on  title  8,  "Aliens 
and  Nationality".  This  bill  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  introduction  before  the  end  of  the  flrst 
session. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  concept  of  the  U.S.  Code  on  CD-ROM 
became  a  reality  last  month.  The  computerized  database  for  the  Code,  which  is  utilized  for 
publication  of  the  Code  by  the  G.P.O.,  and  for  the  Code  research  and  retrieval  system 
maintained  by  H.I.S.,  has  now  been  utilized  (with  assistance  provided  by  H.I.S.  and  GP-O.)  to 
pubUsh  the  entire  Code  on  a  single  compact  disc.  This  single  CD  contains  the  equivalent  of 
over  30,000  pages  of  text  in  24  bound  volumes  of  the  Code. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  utilization  of  CD-ROM  technology  are  numerous.  These 
include  a  better  and  more  efficient  search  capability,  and  a  wider  availability  of  the  Code  to 
Government  offices  and  the  public  generally  because  of  the  cost  factor  of  $30  for  the  CD 
versus  about  $1,200  for  the  bound  volumes.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  updated  version  of  the 
Code  on  CD  will  be  produced  annually  (with  the  next  version  going  into  production  later  this 
year)  and  will  be  available  for  sale  at  similar  savings  over  the  cost  of  the  bound  volumes. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of  this  project 
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STAFFING,  COLAS,  AND  MERIT  INCREASES 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  respect  to  our  employee  levels  they  have  re- 
mained at  18  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  we  are  asking  no  in- 
crease in  that.  We  did  not  receive  funding  for  FY  1993  sufficient  to 
cover  any  cost  of  living  adjustments  or  merit  increases.  We  are 
asking  for  a  reprogramming  for  transfer  of  funds  to  cover  the  1993 
cola. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  always  intend  to  give  everyone  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments for  the  number  of  people  that  they  are  allowed  to 
employ  so  that  was  not  intentional.  I  am  sure  we  have  done  what 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  them.  But  we  would  like  to  talk 
about  it  because,  obviously,  we  are  not  asking  you  to  do  something 
different  than  everyone  else  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  included  an 
amount  for  merit  increases  for  next  year.  As  I  said,  we  have  had 
none  for  this  current  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that,  for  an  office  staffed 
with  attorneys  who  are  employed  on  a  permanent  basis,  merit  in- 
creases are  essential  for  retention  of  personnel  and  the  successful 
operation  of  the  office. 

With  respect  to  one  item  in  our  funding  that  we  have  this  year, 
$100,000  for  an  upgrading  of  the  computer  system. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Before  you  go  on,  we  may  need  to  consider  a  transfer 
of  funds  if  this  problem  can  be  documented  as  regards  your  staff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Lombard,  and  I  antici- 
pate this  is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  hope  so.  We  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
consider  a  transfer,  if  required,  because  I  don't  think  your  people 
should  be  treated  differently  than  others,  but  we  would  like  to  see 
it  documented. 

COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thank  you.  I  have  included  $100,000  to  replace  the 
Atex  computer  system  we  have  had  in  use  for  the  past  12  years. 
This  is  the  system  we  use  to  maintain  the  U.S.  Code  database  and 
to  update  with  the  new  laws  as  they  are  enacted  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  database  is  used  for  two  purposes:  First,  for  the  annual 
publication  and  printing  of  the  Code,  and,  second,  for  use  as  a  Code 
research  and  retrieval  system  that  is  maintained  by  HIS  and  avail- 
able to  all  Members  and  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

We  are  proposing  to  replace  the  Atex  system.  The  reliability  of 
the  equipment  is  going  down.  Parts  are  no  longer  being  manufac- 
tured. GPO  does  have  some  spare  parts  in  supply  to  maintain  our 
system,  but  we  really  feel  now  is  the  time  to  look  to  replacing  it 
with  a  system  of  PC  workstations,  networked.  We  have  an  expand- 
ing database  which  our  system  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
very  shortly.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the  $100,000  figure  for  com- 
puter equipment. 

U.S.  CODE  ON  CD-ROM 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  CD-ROM  project.  Chairman  Rose 
brought  you  up  to  date  on  it.  I  first  brought  this  up  to  this  subcom- 
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mittee  two  years  ago,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  very  supportive 
of  it.  You  have  already  seen  it.  It  is  one  compact  disc  that  contains 
the  equivalent  of  over  24  volumes  of  the  Code  and  over  30,000  pages. 
We  anticipate  issuing  this  on  an  updated  basis  every  year.  As  we 
finish  each  year's  Code  update,  we  will  then  use  the  database  to 
produce  a  new  CD-ROM.  Of  the  first  1050  that  were  produced  by  the 
GPO,  there  are  only  130  left.  I  think  it  is  being  very  well  received. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  attorneys  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  saying  let's  do  it  for  the  other  Government 
publications.  I  have  forwarded  those  letters  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  so  he  can  see  what  we  are  receiving  in  our  office.  I 
understand  that  he  is  receiving  similar  comments. 

U.S.  CODE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ed,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  use  of  the  CD-ROM 
versus  HIS  database,  which  we  find  is  somewhat  faster  and  more 
flexible.  This  obviously  meets  the  needs  of  the  greater  national 
public,  but  for  the  institution  itself,  what  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  the  HIS  system  for  Code  research  and  re- 
trieval is  the  system  to  use  because  we  keep  that  system  up  on  a 
daily  basis.  When  you  go  into  that  system  you  are  either  going  to 
get  the  current  text  of  the  law  or  the  latest  available  text,  plus  a 
citation  to  any  Public  Law  that  has  changed  it.  The  first  CD  does 
not  have  all  the  enhancements  that  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
had.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  something  out  or  waiting  a  year  or 
two  to  get  the  software  enhanced.  We  intend  to  see  that  the  soft- 
ware enhancements  are  incorporated.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  go 
into  the  next  CD  which  hopefully  will  be  coming  out  within  the 
next  six  months. 

I  think  as  we  go  along  you  will  find  the  CD  is  more  useful  to  use, 
particularly  on  a  historical  basis.  You  may  want  to  see  how  the  law 
read  three  years  ago.  You  will  just  load  in  the  CD  from  three  years 
ago  and  what  you  will  have  available  is  a  complete  edition  of  that 
year's  Code.  You  won't  have  to  go  to  a  main  edition  and  a  supple- 
ment to  get  that  information.  So  I  see  this  as  very  useful  for  histor- 
ical type  searches  of  the  Code. 

For  Members'  use  the  HIS  system  is  going  to  be  much  more  up 
to  date  because,  as  I  say,  we  are  keeping  that  up  on  a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions  for  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Does  the  CD  contain  any  annotations  at  all  to  the 
black  letter  law,  i.e.  the  origin  of  that  particular  statute?  I  under- 
stand the  annotations  are  not  a  part  of  this,  but  is  there  any  histor- 
ical reference  that  this  section  was  created  by  a  particular  Public 
Law? 

Mr.  Willett.  Absolutely.  Everything  that  is  in  the  Code  books  is 
in  the  CD.  We  have  used  the  database  that  we  maintain  the  Code 
for  to  produce  this.  It  hasn't  cost  us  anything  other  than  for  the 
development  of  the  CD  software  package  and  the  licensing  fee. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ed. 

Mr.  Willett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  top  of  page  47  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 


For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House, 
$4,652,000.  This  request  includes  personnel  funding  of  $4,610,000  and  nonpersonnel 
funding  of  $42,000. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  aoDroDriations 

$4,171,000 

$4,155,000 
647,000 

3,508,000 

$4  652  000 

Exoenditures                 

3,939  000 

0 

Unexoended  balances 

232,000 

4,652,000 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  David  Meade  here?  David,  nice  to  see  you.  I  wanted 
to  take  a  few  seconds  to  have  you  present  your  remarks  for  the 
record,  but  mostly  to  thank  you  for  Tim  Sheane  and  Ed  Leong,  tre- 
mendous assistance  for  this  committee  and  we  want  you  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  your  making  them  available. 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Meade.  Thank  you,  it  is  our  pleasure.  We  in  turn  would  like 
to  thank  this  subcommittee  for  the  support  you  have  shown  us  over 
the  years.  It  has  been  really  wonderful.  You  have  some  new  Mem- 
bers here,  so  I  thought  perhaps  I  would  let  you  know  something 
about  the  office. 

We  were  established  in  1919  in  response  to  a  perceived  need  of 
the  House  to  have  trained  drafters,  and  we  have  been  going  on 
ever  since.  The  staff  is  really  permanent.  Sixty  percent  of  our  staff 
has  been  with  the  office  10  or  more  years,  and  80  percent  for  at 
least  5  years. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Which  is  a  real  sacrifice  when  you  consider  what 
these  individuals  could  be  making  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Meade.  Thank  you,  exactly.  I  guess  the  essence  is  that — the 
office  probably  is  essential  to  enable  the  House  to  continue  to  meet 
its  high  standards.  I  mean,  the  House,  whenever  the  House  and 
Senate  get  together,  it  is  always  the  House  that  they  turn  to,  and 
that  is  because  of  the  technical  competence  of  the  legislation  you 
get  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Oh,  there  are  many  other  reasons,  but  that  is  one. 

Mr.  Meade.  Fair  enough.  Fair  enough.  But  as  you  know,  the 
House  is  considering  over  and  over  again  these  extraordinarily 
complex  pieces  of  legislation,  and  that  has  to  be  put  together  by 
trained  drafters.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Members  may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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January  25,  1993 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Statement  of  David  E.  Meade,  Legislative  Counsel 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  with  regard  to  my  request  for  1994 
funding. 

I  am  requesting  $4,652,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.   This 
represents  an  increase  of  $497,000  over  our  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  ($4,155,000).  This  increase  includes  $250,000  for 
meritorious  and  longevity  increases,  $144,000  for  the  government 
cost  of  living  increases,  $2,000  for  increases  in  costs  of 
supplies,  and  $101,000  for  a  2.25  percent  locality  pay  adjustment 
added  to  our  request  by  the  Finance  Office.  Of  the  $4,652,000 
requested,  all  but  $42,000  of  our  appropriation  goes  toward 
paying  the  salaries  of  our  50  staff  members.  In  other  words,  most 
of  our  budget  request  is  earmarked  for  personnel  expenses. 

Since  we  have  many  new  Members  this  year,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  set  forth  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  a  summary 
of  its  role  in  the  legislative  process. 

The  office  was  established  in  1919  in  response  to  a  perceived 
need  of  the  House  to  have  trained  drafters  assist  the  Members  in 
performing  their  primary  responsibility,  the  writing  of  laws.  Our 
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job  is  to  assist  the  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  House 
(and  conference  committees)  and  the  individual  Members  in  framing 
bills  and  resolutions,  and  amendments  thereto,  which  will  be 
constitutionally  and  legally  sound,  clear  and  understandable, 
workable,  and  will  not  lead  to  needless  and  expensive  litigation. 

The  staff  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  is  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  do  the  job. 

From  the  start  the  office  has  aimed  at  building  a  career 
service  of  nonpartisan  professionals.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  best  people,  give  them  rigorous  training,  promote  them 
within  the  existing  salary  structure  as  they  become  more  skilled, 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to  make  a  long-term  commitment 
to  the  office  and  to  the  House.  I  believe  that  our  current  staff 
members  are  fully  and  uniquely  qualified  to  meet  the  tremendous 
responsibility  placed  on  them,  and  the  money  the  House  spends  to 
retain  such  a  qualified  and  experienced  staff  will  be  money  well 
spent.   It  is  important  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  that 
this  tradition  of  excellence  be  continued. 

Although  we  have  52  authorized  staff  positions,  we  currently 
have  50  employees,  who  have  logged  611  years  of  valuable  service 
to  the  House.   60  percent  of  our  staff  have  been  with  the  office 
for  10  years  or  more,  and  80  percent  have  been  with  the  office 
for  at  least  5  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  continued  to  play  a  significant  part 
in  the  drafting  of  a  great  deal  of  the  major  legislation  passed 
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by  the  House.  Of  the  590  Public  Laws  passed  in  the  102d  Congress, 
244  (or  62  percent)  were  drafted  by  our  office.  During  the  last 
year,  our  staff  worked  on  several  major  legislative  packages, 
including  those  relating  to  family  leave,  cable  TV,  tax 
enterprise  zones,  energy,  solid  waste,  and  highways.  These 
efforts  frequently  involved  highly  complex  issues  drafted  under 
extreme  time  pressures.   In  major  efforts  like  these,  our  staff  s 
combination  of  qualifications,  training,  and  years  of  experience 
drafting  under  pressure  make  it  possible  for  them  to  draft 
exceedingly  complex  legislation  with  speed  and  a  minimum  of 
errors.  The  value  to  the  House  of  retaining  this  type  of 
expertise  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

During  the  103d  Congress  I  expect  my  staff  to  be  heavily 
involved  in  the  drafting  of  new  legislative  initiatives  regarding 
health  care,  deficit  reduction,  education,  tax  reform,  and 
defense  spending. 

That  takes  us  to  the  increase  of  $2,000  in  nonpersonnel 
expenses.  The  increase  in  our  request  for  nonpersonnel 
expenditures  is  wholly  attributable  to  stationery  and  supplies, 
which  accounted  for  $29,000  or  70  percent  of  our  nonpersonnel 
expenses  in  1992.  A  primary  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  for 
speed  and  quick  turn  around  time,  the  committees  and 
subcommittees  are  relying  on  our  office  (and  on  our  stationery 
and  supplies)  to  take  care  of  needs  which  in  the  past  were  taken 
care  of  primarily  by  committee  prints  prepared  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Not  only  does  this  use  of  our  facilities  speed 
up  the  time  when  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  continue  its 
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markup,  it  is  far  less  costly  than  would  be  the  process  of  formal 
printing  and  binding  involved  in  sending  the  matter  to  the 
printing  office. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.   I  shall,  of  course,  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Packard.  Very  briefly.  In  light  of  what  we  just  heard  from 
Mr.  Willett,  is  your  office  completely  implemented  into  the  CD- 
ROM  and  the  HIS?  I  have  to  assume  that  that  would  be  a  great 
resource  to  you  as  you  evaluate  how  to  make  changes. 

Mr.  Meade.  We  are,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

EXPLANATION  OF  OFFICE  MISSION 

Mr.  Taylor.  Explain  to  me  the  difference  between  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  and  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Meade.  Exactly.  Our  office  deals  only  with  legislation,  and 
that  is  for  you  as  an  individual  Member  or  you  as  a  member  of  a 
committee.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  does  not  deal  with 
legislation.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  deals  with  problems 
which  may  arise  either  for  Members  or  committees  vis-a-vis  the 
law,  go  to  court  and  things  like  that,  but  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  does  not  give  advice  to  Members  and  committees  on  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  While  we  are  at  it,  why  don't  you  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  offices. 

Mr.  Meade.  Ed  has  got  the  task  of  taking  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  getting  them  all  eventually  put  into  United 
States  Codes  which  are  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dously wonderful  service  which  we  have  here.  \ 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  to  make  it  clear  for  everyone,  what  do  you 
handle? 

Mr.  Meade.  We  draft  the  laws,  then  they  go  to  Ed. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Once  we  finish  enacting  or  amending  those  laws,  Mr. 
Willett  takes  them,  codifies  them  and  makes  them  available. 

Mr.  Meade.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  your  folks  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Federal 
Courts? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  necessarily  licensed.  They  may  or  may  not  be, 
but  they  are  all  members  of  a  bar,  so  they  are  authorized  to 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  are  great  specialists.  They  all  know  their  Code 
sections  probably  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  country.  That  is 
why  they  would  be  so  valuable  to  a  lot  of  law  firms.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  we  keep  them  around. 

STAFF  longevity 

Mr.  Packard.  Do  you  have  a  significant  amount  of  turnover  in 
your  staff? 

Mr.  Meade.  We  do  not.  Sixty  percent  have  been  there  more  than 
ten  years;  80  percent  at  least  five.  The  way  it  works  ordinarily  is 
we  hire  directly  out  of  law  school,  we  don't  hire  attorneys  who  are 
in  practice.  We  hire  just  directly  out  of  law  school,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  an  attorney  may  come  to  our  office  and  decide  after  one  or 
two  years,  I  guess  I  made  the  wrong  decision,  and  they  leave.  Then 
we  have  members  of  the  office  who  have  been  with  us  say  for  five 
or  so  years,  and  an  opportunity  comes  down  to  them,  and  they  say 
I  really  can't  pass  this  up,  and  then  they  move  on  to  something 
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else,  but  by  and  large  we  have  mainly  just  long-term  professionals. 
I  have  been  there  over  30  years. 

STAFF  SALARIES 

Mr.  MoRAN.  David,  what  is  your  average  salary,  your  average 
salary  structure? 

Ms.  Richardson.  For  1994?  For  which  year? 

Mr.  Moran.  Either.  1993,  1994. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Tell  us  what  we  are  anticipating. 

Ms.  Richardson.  For  1994  our  average  is  $89,000. 

Mr.  Moran.  Per  professional?  That  is  excluding  the  clerical? 

Mr.  Meade.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  the  average  lawyer  working  for  you  gets  $89,000? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  but  we  hire  at  $45,000,  and  my  position  is  at  the 
top  position  with  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  mean  and  the  average  might  be  useful,  I  don't 
know.  It  ramps  up  quickly  in  order  to  keep  people  around  who  we 
really  find  expert,  but  still  not  to  the  levels  they  could  obtain  on  K 
Street. 

Mr.  Meade.  That  is  correct.  However,  I  do  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  the  office  has  had  a  very,  very  good  relationship  with 
the  Speaker  vis-a-vis  pay,  and  very  recently  the  Speaker  has  given 
me  the  authority  which  I  hope  will  enable  me  to  keep  people  from 
jumping. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  also  have  to  consider  competition  with  other 
public  legal  entities. 

Mr.  Meade.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Senate,  for  example. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  don't  want  private  sector  folks  working  there, 
but  it  is  all  right  for  private  firms  to  come  over  and  talk  to  your 
people  about  leaving? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions?  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I'd  like  to  place  in 
the  Record,  the  bottom  of  page  47  through  page  52. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Six  Minority  Employees 
For  payment  of  salaries  of  the  Six  Minority  Employees,  $773,000. 

SIX  MINORITY  EMPLOYEES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  aoDrooriations               

$713,000 

$735,000 
82,000 

653,000 

$773  000 

Expenditures     

590,000 

0 

Unexpended  balances 

123,000 

773,000 

The  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and  Caucus 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
Caucus  $1,637,000. 

The  House  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  are 
each  authorized  a  Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  a  Statutory  Allowance.  For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  illustration,  I  have  included  the  consolidated  and  individual  tables  which 
show  actual  and  estimated  appropriations  and  expenditures. 

THE  HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  COMMIHEE  AND  CAUCUS— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,476,000         $1,461,000         $1,637,000 

Expenditures 1,299,100  200,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 176,900  1,261,000  1,637,000 


THE  HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  COMMIHEE— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES, 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $943,000            $934,000        $1,027,000 

Transfer  out (13,300)  

Expenditures 754,000 114,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 175,700             820,000          1,027,000 


THE  HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $533,000  $527,000           $610,000 

Transfer  in 13,300 

Expenditures 545,100  86,000                    0 

Unexpended  balances 1,200  441,000            610,000 


The  House  Republican  Conference 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  Republican  Conference,  $1,637,000. 

The  House  Republican  Conference  is  authorized  a  Lump  Sum  Allowance  and  a 
Statutory  Allowance.  In  order  to  maintain  parity,  the  allowances  and  overall  appro- 
priations are  equal  to  those  of  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
Caucus. 

THE  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,476,000         $1,461,000         $1,637,000 

Expenditures 1,384,000  244,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 92,000  1.217,000  1,637,000 
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Other  Authorized  Employees 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  for  Other  Authorized  Employees,  $1,843,000.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  includes  $173,000  for  the  Technical  Assistants  in  the  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician,  $1,116,000  for  L.B.J.  Interns,  and  $434,000  for  the  Former 
Speakers'  staffs.  In  addition,  $120,000  is  funded  for  Leadership  Drivers.  I  will  insert 
for  the  record  a  consolidated  table  and  individual  tables  showing  appropriations, 
actual  expenditures  and  unexpended  balances. 

OTHER  AUTHORIZED  EMPLOYEES-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,721,000        $1,724,000        $1,843,000 

Expenditures 1,452,000  136,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 269,000  1,588,000  1,843,000 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AHENDING  PHYSICIAN— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL 

EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $142,000  $145,000  $173,000 

Expenditures 140,000 24,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 2,000  121,000  173,000 


L.B.J.  INTERNS  AND  FORMER  SPEAKER'S  STAFF-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,466,000        $1,466,000        $1,550,000 

Expenditures 1.263,000  104,000 0 

Unexpended  balances 203.000         1,362.000         1,550.000 


LEADERSHIP  DRIVERS- 

-APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 

1992                   1993                   1994 

Total  appropriations $1 13,000  $1 13,000  $120,000 

Expenditures 49.000 8^000 0 

Unexpended  balances 64.000  105.000  120,000 
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Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 

The  amount  requested  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation, $6,593,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $834,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  in 
FY  '93. 

JOINT  COMMinEE  ON  TAXATION— APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED 

BALANCES 


Fiscal  years— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Total  appropriations 

$5,759  000 

$5,759,000 
883,363 

$6  593  000 

Expenditures 

5  716  000 

0 

Unexpended  balances 

43  000 

4,875.637 

6  593  000 

Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

For  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician,  $1,502,000  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  Of  this  amount,  $917,000  or  approximately  61%  of  the  total  request  is 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician. 

AHENDING  PHYSICIAN APPROPRIATIONS,  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES,  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Fiscal  years— 


1992  1993  1994 


Total  appropriations $1,509,000        $1,509,000        $1,502,000 

Expenditures 1,305,000 30.732 0 

Unexpended  balances 204,000  1,478,268  1,502,000 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

Mr.  Fazio.  Dr.  Krasner  has  arrived.  We  are  going  to  ask  Dr. 
Krasner  just  to  say  hello  and  ask  if  there  are  any  questions  of  the 
doctor. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Moran. 

STAFF  salaries 

Mr.  Moran.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  you  pay  the  other 
doctor,  for  the  consulting  doctor  that  comes  in,  epidemiologist  or 
something  like  that,  what  the  contract  structure  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  you  provide  that  for  the  record?  These  are  all 
physicians  at  Bethesda  or  Walter  Reed. 

Dr.  Krasner.  Which  physician  specifically  are  you  talking 
about?  We  don't  have  an  epidemiologist  who  comes  in.  We  have  an 
epidemiologist  who  has  a  masters  degree  who  is  on  the  staff.  He  is 
not  a  physician. 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  you  have  doctors  that  come  in  on  a  periodic 
basis? 

Dr.  Krasner.  Yes,  we  do,  but  they  are  all  military  physicians. 

Mr.  Moran.  They  are  assigned  to  Bethesda  and  they  come  here? 
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Dr.  Krasner.  Or  Walter  Reed  or  Malcolm  Grow,  and  they  come 
down  here  on  a  regular  schedule  to  see  patients  as  consultants  for 
us. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Ok.  I  would  like  to  understand  the  reimbursement 
structure  that  the  attending  physician's  office  uses,  any  kind  of  a 
description,  more  detailed  description  of  the  budget  than  this  de 
minimis  description  here  would  be  helpful.  I  could  probably  figure 
it  out.  I  just  wanted  a  little  back  up.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Military  consultants,  in  a  variety  of  medical  and  surgical  specialties,  regularly 
hold  clinics  in  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  reimbursed  for  Military  Personnel  costs  for  the 
staff  that  are  permanently  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Navy  is  reimbursed  for  one  civilian  driver  and  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions  for  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  some  questions  that  might  take  a  little  time. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that  now,  but  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  visit  with  the  doctor  to  get  a  little  education  on  a  few 
things. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  it  is  totally  appropriate  that  we  do  that. 
Maybe  you  and  Mr.  Moran  could  make  an  appointment  and  go  talk 
to  Dr.  Krasner,  maybe  even  without  an  appointment  since  he 
seems  to  be  available. 

We  appreciate  that.  Very  good.  Thank  you  all.  Donn,  do  you 
have  something  further  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  adjourn,  I  would  like  permission  to  in- 
clude page  53  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Statement  of  Appropriations 

The  FY  '94  request  for  Statements  of  Appropriations  is  $20,000.  One-half  of  the 
appropriation  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  remaining 
one-half  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  concludes  my  presentation  to  the  Subcommittee  of  both  general  and  specific 
information  on  the  House  of  Representatives  fiscal  year  1994  budget  and  certain 
Joint  Items  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  for  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Any  further  re- 
quests for  information  will  be  welcome  and  will  be  answered  promptly.  Any  further 
assistance  that  can  be  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  as  you  conclude  your  delibera- 
tions and  mark  up  a  bill  will  be  provided  in  an  expeditious  and  cooperative  manner. 

The  proposed  funding  that  I  have  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  is  pru- 
dent in  all  respects  and  reflects  the  best  estimates  of  the  funds  required  for  the  effi- 
cient and  economical  operations  of  the  House  and  to  allow  its  Members  and  all  of- 
fices to  serve  the  American  people. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee,  and  I  again  invite 
your  advice  on  the  operations  of  the  Clerk's  Office. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  concluding  my  own  presentation  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  committee  members  for  their  courtesy,  and  their 
support  in  years  past,  and  tell  you  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  ap- 
pearing before  you,  and  note  that  in  all  likelihood  this  will  be  the 
last  such  traditional  appearance  by  the  clerk  in  the  204-year  histo- 
ry of  the  office  which  I  am  honored  to  occupy. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  am  sure  you  will  appear  before  us  again,  but 
perhaps  in  a  different  role;  isn't  that  correct?  We  look  forward  to 
that  in  whatever  capacity  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Packard.  Question.  On  submitting  these  pages  for  the 
record,  does  that  mean  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  back? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Oh,  sure.  They  are  all  going  to  be  published  as  a 
result  of  this. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  we  end,  let  me  say  I  have  always  enjoyed  my 
relationship  with  Donn  Anderson.  He  has  been  a  real  class  act  and 
no  matter  what  his  role  or  title  or  an3^hing,  he  is  still  a  real  good 
guy. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Hear  hear. 

FORMER  SPEAKERS 

Mr.  Young.  I  had  some  questions  about  the  budget  for  former 
Speakers.  Donn,  does  that  come  under  your  purview? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  there  is  an  item  in  those  pages  that  I  just 
asked  to  submit  for  the  record  relating  to  the  Offices  for  Former 
Speakers. 

Mr.  Young.  Could  you  give  us  a  quick  description  of  what  former 
Speakers  are  provided  through  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mike. 

Mr.  Heny.  Mr.  Young,  by  law  the  Office  of  the  Former  Speakers 
are  authorized  three  staff  positions  for  each  office. 

Mr.  Young.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Heny.  Until  the  Speaker  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Or  dies,  presumably. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Until  the  former  Speaker  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  Heny.  The  former  Speaker,  yes. 

Mr.  Young.  The  oldest  former  Speaker  is  Carl  Albert,  right? 

Mr.  Heny.  There  are  currently  three  former  Speakers. 

Mr.  Young.  Carl  Albert  is  the  most  senior. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  he  left  office  in  1977. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  he  still  use  his  staff? 

Mr.  Heny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Jim  Wright. 

Mr.  Heny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Tip  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Heny.  He  does.  In  addition  to  the  three  staff,  each  Former 
Speaker  is  provided  office  space  in  the  Federal  Building  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  he  is  provided  the  same  base  allowance  for  expenses  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Currently  that  is  capped  at  $67,000,  those  are 
the  items  that  are  provided  to  the  Offices  of  the  Former  Speakers. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  established  by  statute? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  committee  has  jurisdiction  for  that  statute? 

Mr.  Heny.  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Packard.  Are  the  funding  levels  also  a  part  of  the  statute? 

Mr.  Heny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  they  changed  recently?  How  do  they  change? 

Mr.  Heny.  They  only  change — the  salaries  are  changed  by  cost  of 
living  increases  as  provided  to  any  other  Federal  employee. 
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Mr.  Young.  The  former  Speakers  receive  no  salary.  They  only 
get  their  retirement  benefits? 

Mr.  Heny.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Are  the  staff  positions  at  a  specific  level? 

Mr.  Heny.  They  are  graded.  They  are  tied  to  the  House  Employ- 
ees Schedule  as  classified  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  Under  2  U.S.C.  31b-5,  former  Speakers  of  the  House  are  permitted  staff 
assistance  as  follows:  An  administrative  assistant  at  step  5,  level  11  of  the  House 
employee  Schedule,  or  $63,824;  a  Secretary  at  step  9,  level  8  of  the  House  employee 
Schedule,  or  $47,189;  and  an  additional  secretary  at  step  1  level  6  of  the  House 
Schedule  or  $31,337. 

You  have  requested  an  appropriation  for  FY  1994  of  $434,000,  an  amount  which 
exceeds  the  statutory  ceiling  under  the  House  Employee  Schedule  as  published  in 
the  FY  1994  Subcommittee  Print  on  page  XIX  for  these  employees  by  $7,850.  Why? 

Response.  The  rates  of  pay  in  the  House  employee  schedule  (HS),  as  published  in 
the  FY  1994  Subcommittee  Print,  are  effective  January  1,  1993.  In  arriving  at  our 
FY  1994  budgetary  estimates,  these  rates  were  adjusted  for  the  prorated  FY  1994 
cost  of  living  adjustment,  effective  January  1,  1994. 

Question.  Under  2  U.S.C.  31b-l,  former  Speakers  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  one 
office  "furnished  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government".  What  appropriation 
are  you  seeking  for  these  offices  in  FY  1994,  what  was  actually  spent  in  FY  1992 
and  what  was  requested  in  FY  1993? 

Response.  In  FY  1992  $111,764  was  expended  for  office  space  for  the  Former 
Speakers.  The  FY  1993  requested  appropriation  was  $115,250  and  we  are  seeking 
$118,850  for  FY  1994. 

Question.  Again  under  2  U.S.C.  Former  Speakers  are  entitled  to  an  office  allow- 
ance of  $67,000.  Where  does  this  appear  in  your  request?  What  were  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  FY  1992  and  what  amount  was  appropriated  in  FY  1993?  Are  expend- 
itures from  these  accounts  made  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  are  offi- 
cial expenses  of  sitting  Members?  Please  provide  an  accounting  of  the  official  ex- 
penses of  Former  Speakers  for  FY  1992. 

Response.  The  $67,000  for  each  Former  Speaker  is  the  authorized  amount.  These 
monies  when  used  are  charged  to  Supplies,  Materials  and  Administrative  Expenses. 
The  actual  expenditures  for  FY  1992  and  amount  appropriated  in  FY  1993  were  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  year- 


1992  actual 


1993 
appropriated 


Equipment $17,313.29  $17,850.00 

Printing 379.44  391.20 

Subscriptions 3.189.13  3,287.99 

Official  expenses 5,00101  5,156.04 

Telephone 25,689.24  26,485.61 

Postage 527.00  527.00 

Constituent  food  and  beverage 401.53  413.99 

Office  supplies 2,926.54  3,017.26 

Total 55,427.18  57,129.09 

Expenditures  from  these  accounts  are  made  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  official  expenses  of  sitting  Members. 

Question.  Under  39  U.S.C.  31b-4,  Former  Speakers  are  entitled  to  use  the  frank. 
What  appropriations  are  you  requesting  for  FY  1994  for  Former  Speakers  franking? 
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What  were  the  actual  expenditures  in  FY  1992  and  what  amount  was  appropriated 
in  FY  1993? 

Response.  The  House  FY  1994  budget  request  for  Official  Mail  is  $71.5  million. 
Included  in  that  estimate  is  $3,400  for  the  Former  Speakers.  The  actual  FY  1992 
expenditures  for  Former  Speakers  was  $3,288. 

Question.  Under  2  U.S.C.,  Former  Speakers  are  entitled  to  these  benefits  for  as 
long  as  he  determines  in  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  and  conclusion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  or  arising  our  of  his  incumbency  in  office  as  a  Representative 
in  Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  To  whom  do  former 
Speakers  report  on  their  progress  in  concluding  their  business?  Is  there  any  over- 
sight authority? 

Response.  Under  2  U.S.C.  the  benefits  exist  for  as  long  as  the  Former  Speakers 
"determines  there  is  a  need  therefor".  There  is  no  reporting  procedure  established 
by  2  U.S.C. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Donn,  once  again.  We  will  convene  in  45 
minutes  at  1:30  beginning  with  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  then 
moving  to  the  Library,  hopefully  finishing  our  work  by  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5:00. 


Monday,  January  25,  1993. 
CAPITOL  POLICE  BOARD 

WITNESSES 

HON.  MARTHA  S.  POPE,  SENATE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS.  CHAIRMAN 
HON.  WERNER  W.  BRANDT,  HOUSE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS,  MEMBER 
GARY  L.  ABRECHT,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sorry  to  be  late,  and  I  appreciate  the  Police 
Board's  cooperation  in  being  rescheduled  for  the  afternoon. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Chairwoman — is  that  the  way 
to  put  it? 

Ms.  Pope.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  that  is  the  appropriate  way  to  address  you, 
Chairwoman  of  the  board,  Martha  Pope,  and,  simultaneously,  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  our  friend  Werner  Brandt,  who  was 
here  this  morning  representing  the  House. 

We  regret  to  say  the  third  member,  George  White,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  is  in  Switzerland  with  the  National  Preservation 
Commission.  Does  anyone  know  what  they  are  preserving?  It  is  re- 
grettable that  he  is  not  here.  We  are  still  expecting  to  see  him 
when  the  Architect  comes  up,  and  we  look  forward  to  that. 

We  really  want  to  welcome  Chief  Gary  Abrecht  in  his  first  offi- 
cial appearance  as  the  newly  selected  Chief. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  of  course  the  nationwide  competition  that  was 
held  turned  up  someone  who  is  clearly  an  outstanding  person  to 
hold  the  job,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  through  the 
years  to  come. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  you  are  off  to  a  good  start.  Maybe  I  should 
place  for  the  record  the  request  that  is  before  us  of  some  $70  mil- 
lion, of  which  $67.6  million  is  for  salaries,  $2.4  million  is  for  gener- 
al expenses.  These  funds  would  support  personnel  to  the  tune  of 
1,352  people,  653  on  the  House  side,  699  on  the  Senate  side.  We 
might  talk  about  that  later.  The  budget  request  increase  is  7.9  per- 
cent, or  $5.1  million,  over  fiscal  year  1993. 

I  think  I  will  start  with  you,  Martha,  if  you  would  like  to  make  a 
statement,  comment  or  highlight  any  prepared  text  that  you  would 
like  us  to  place  in  the  record. 

Remarks  from  Ms.  Pope 

Ms.  Pope.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(155) 
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I  was  going  to  summarize  the  budget,  as  you  have  just  done.  So, 
the  interest  of  brevity,  I  would  be  happy  to  just  submit  this 
atement. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Making  up  for  lost  time.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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«q«a'i'WM4<NT  C^  MRRTHR  S.  FC^E,  CHATTmAJt,  U.S.  CAPITOI.  POI^CE  BOARD, 
TO  TSE  SnBCQIDIITaSEE  ON  LEGIStAUVE  B^aTCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

Ifr.  Chai-man  and  Members  of  tiie  Coinmi.1:tee,  I  am  gxatieful  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Capitol  Police  and 
present  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request.   I  want  to  begin  by 
ooimnesiding  the  new  Chief,  Gary  L.  Abrecht  and  the  Assistant 
Chief,  Robert  K-  Iiangley,  and  all  of  the  Capitol  Police  for  their 
effoirts  in  the  last  year-   They  would  not  have  been  successful 
without  the  strong  sxipport  of  trfiia  Cammlttee  and  the 
Congressional  community  as  a  vdiole. 

TiBSt  year,  legislation  was  passed  which  authorized  unified 
pay  disbursement  and  implemented  lump  sum  terminal  leave  payments 
for  the  Capitol  Police.   Progress  is  being  made  toward  a  unified 
payroll. 

This  year,  the  Capitol  Police  are  seelcing  a  7.9%  or  $5,139 
million  increase  in  their  fiscal  year  1994  budget.   They  are  not 
seeking  any  ^ldditional  positions  or  inflationary  increases  for 
g^ieral  expenses .    increases  in  the  G^eral  Expenses  budget , 
$390,000,  are  attributable  to  the  Biennial  Promotion  Process,  the 
Federal  Excise  Tax  on  equipment  and  supplies ,  and  computers •   The 
Capitol  Police  are  now  responsible  for  the  purchase  and  support 
of  their  con^nter  equipment  and  supplies.   Increases  in  the 
personnel  budget,  7.6%  or  $4,749  million,  are  a  result  of 
mandatory  increased  costs  of  retirem^it  benefits,  COLA 
eKl justBients ,  and  costs  for  longevity  and  other  scheduled  salary 
increases . 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Capitol  Police  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  the  many  chall^ges  that  lie  ahead. 


159 
Mr.  Fazio.  Werner,  any  comment  from  you? 

Remarks  from  Mr.  Brandt 

Mr.  Brandt.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say  as  the  newest 
member  of  the  Police  Board,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  board,  especially  to  Ms.  Pope,  for  the  assist- 
ance and  understanding  they  have  shown  over  the  last  nine 
months,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  should  also  add  that  I  am  delighted 
with  Chief  Abrecht  and  the  work  he  has  done.  I  think  he  has  per- 
formed a  very  tremendous  service  in  the  last  nine  months. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  WERNER  W.  BRANDT,  U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE  BOARD, 
TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman^  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to 
discuss  the  budget  request  for  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police.   I  look  forward  to  answering  any  <^estions  the 
Subconunittee  might  have  as  well  as  providinc^  any  additional 
information  the  Subcommittee  might  recpiire  in  support  of  this 
request . 

As  provided  by  P.L.  100-458  (October  1988)  the  Capitol 
Police  Budget  request  is  now  a  joint  item.   For  FY  '94 
projected  personnel  expenses  are  $67,601.00  [$33,455,000 
House  Payroll],  [34,146,000  Senate  Payroll]. 

Increases  in  the  personnel  budget  are  outlined  in  the 
schedules  provided  to  the  Subcommittee.   The  largest 
increases  are  attributed  to  Benefits,  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustments  (COLA) ,  meritorious/longevity  increases  and 
related  costs. 

The  funding  request  for  General  Expenses  is 
$2,419,000.00  for  FY'  94.   Increases  in  the  Capitol  Police 
General  Expenses  budget  request  are  attributed  to  Biennial 
Promotional  Process,  the  cost  of  Federal  Excise  Tax  on 
ammunition  other  equipment  and  supplies,  and  Computer 
Equipment.   In  the  past  the  Senate  Computer  Center  has 
supplied  us  with  computer  equipment.   However,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  Capitol  Police  is  now  responsible  for 
incurring  the  expense  for  purchasing  all  computer  equipment. 
The  Senate  will  continue  to  pay  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  existing  computer  equipment. 
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$406,000.00  OTHER  SERVICES 

This  object  class  includes  all  services  not  specifically 
covered  by  any  other  object  class.   It  encompasses  such 
things  as  repairs  and  alterations  to  equipment,  maintenance 
contracts,  tuition  and  registration  fees  for  training 
programs,  conferences,  seminars,  etc. ,  uniform  maintenance 
and  alterations  (including  laundry  and  dry  cleaning) ,  and 
professional  services  such  as  recruit  physicals,  veterinary 
care,  psychological  evaluations,  employee  assistance  program, 
including  but  not  limited  to  professional  referrals,  drug 
screening,  promotional  assessment,  etc.   This  increase  is  due 
to  the  Biennial  Promotional  Process.   This  process  involves 
contracting  for  a  professional  testing  firm  to  develop  and 
administer  the  promotional  examinations  for  the  ranks  of 
Detective  through  Captain. 

$945,000.00  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

This  object  class  includes  charges  for  commodities, 
whether  acquired  by  formal  contract  or  other  form  of 
purchase,  that  are  ordinarily  consumed  or  expended  within  one 
year  after  they  are  put  into  use.   It  contains  items  such  as 
weapons  parts  and  accessories,  communications  supplies, 
automotive  maintenance  supplies,  fuel,  oil,  repair  parts, 
photographic  supplies,  K-9  supplies,  training  supplies, 
electronic  supplies,  office  supplies,  publications,  uniforms 
and  accessories,  ammunition  and  explosives,  and  other  misc. 
supplies.   The  increase  is  associated  with  the  cost  of 
Federal  Excise  Tax.   In  the  past,  the  Capitol  Police  have  not 
paid  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  ammunition  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment.   However,  the  Department  has  recently  been  advised 
that  they  are  not  exempt  from  Federal  Excise  Tax. 

$802,000.00        CAPITAL  ASSETS  —  EQUIPMENT 

This  object  class  provides  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
that  has  a  normal  life  expectancy  of  a  year  or  more  after 
bein^  put  into  use,  without  material  impairment  of  its 
physical  condition,  and  has  a  unit  cost  of  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars.   Included  in  this  object  class  are  weapons, 
vehicles,  radio  transceivers,  photographic  equipment, 
automotive  maintenance  equipment,  electronic  equipment, 
investigative  equipment,  computer  equipment,  etc. 

The  increase  in  this  object  class  of  59.8%  can  be 
attributed  to  a  new  line  item  entitled  computer  equipment. 
In  the  past  the  Senate  Computer  Center  has  supplied  us  with 
computer  equipment.   However,  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
Capitol  Police  is  now  responsible  for  incurring  the  expense 
for  purchasing  all  computer  equipment.   The  Senate  will 
continue  to  pay  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  existing 
computer  equipment. 
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$148,000.00  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 

This  object  class  includes  airfare  ,  car  rental,  mileage, 
tolls,  per  diem,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  official 
travel  by  employee  of  the  Department  these  travel  expenses 
are  related  to  protective  details,  transporting  employees  to 
and  from  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  (FLETC) 
for  recruit  and  other  specialized  training,  as  well  as  other 
developmental  training  that  is  not  held  at  FLETC  or  in  the 
D.C.  area.   It  also  includes  costs  associated  with  other 
travel  related  to  official  business  such  as  investigations, 
ceremonial  functions,  competitions,  etc.   There  is  no 
anticipated  increase  for  this  object  class. 

$13,000.00  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THINGS 

This  object  class  includes  freight  costs  incurred  when 
parts,  uniforms,  or  materials  must  be  sent  to  another 
location  (e.g.,  our  liaison  office  at  FLETC),  when  equipment 
is  shipped  to  a  repair  facility,  when  items  of  evidence  must 
be  sent  to  another  site  for  analysis  or  investigation, 
shipment  of  household  goods  for  officers  assigned  to  FLETC, 
etc.   Funds  contained  m  this  object  class  cover  any 
transportation  costs  except  regular  mail  services 
(contained  in  Rents,  Communications,  and  Utilities)  and 
travel  and  per  diem  costs  (contained  in  Transportation  of 
Persons) •   There  is  no  anticipated  increase   for  this  object 
class. 

$105,000.00       RENT,  COMMUNICATIONS,  AND  UTILITIES 

This  object  class  provides  funds  for  the  lease  and  rental 
of  equipment  and  services  such  as  law  enforcement  computer 
files,  automated  research  services,  and  photocopying 
machines.   It  also  includes  funds  for  U.S.  Postage,  and 
commercial  long  distance  telephone  service.   There  is  no 
anticipated  increase  for  this  object  class. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Werner.  I  think 
you  and  Martha  can  work  together  effectively.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  some  conflicts  between  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
I  am  really  hopeful  that  regardless  of  whether  we  have  two  or 
three  people  sitting  on  the  board  at  any  given  moment,  it  will  be  a 
place  where  cooperation  is  the  hallmark  and  confrontation  is  a 
rarity. 

Ms.  Pope.  I  might  comment  at  this  point  and  say  there  has  been 
complete  cooperation  between  Werner  and  me  and  there  has  been 
no  confrontation.  So  not  only  is  it  rare,  it  has  not  occurred. 

I  would  like  to  second  the  comments  regarding  Gary  Abrecht. 
We  have  had  a  very,  very  good  year  in  large  part  because  of  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Chief,  do  you  have  any  comments  you  want  to  make? 
You  can  place  your  full  remarks  in  the  record,  highlight,  do  what- 
ever you  would  like;  whatever  you  are  comfortable  with.  Let's  hear 
from  you. 

Remarks  From  Chief  Abrecht 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  guess  I  will  start  out  by  joining  the  mutual  love 
feast  here 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  will  find  that  is  normal. 

Chief  Abrecht  [continuing].  In  saying  how  tremendously  sup- 
portive the  board  has  been  of  the  Police  Department,  and  me  per- 
sonally, during  my  five  months  here. 

When  you  are  new,  you  ask  a  lot  of  dumb  questions  and  make  a 
lot  of  dumb  mistakes,  and  they  have  been  supportive  in  helping  me 
and  pointing  out  things  I  should  know.  That  support  has  been  a 
wonderful  aspect  of  my  transition,  given  what  I  had  heard  about 
problems  in  the  past.  It  was  a  real  surprise  for  me  how  supportive 
the  board  has  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  have  received  my  prepared  testimo- 
ny. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

GARY  L.  ABRECHT 

CHIEF,  U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE 

BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  THE 

U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE 


JANUARY  25,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  honored  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  today  to  discuss  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request 
for  the  Capitol  Police. 

We  are  requesting  a  7.9%  increase  over  our  FY  93  Appropriations  to 
cover  annualization  of  the  FY  93  COLA,  the  projected  FY  94  COLA  and 
Locality  Pay,  increased  cost  for  benefits,  and  costs  for  longevity  and  other 
scheduled  increases.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  general  expense  account 
for  the  purchase  of  computer  equipment,  the  biennial  promotional  process,  and 
the  cost  for  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  some  police  equipment  and  supplies.  It 
should  be  noted  that  we  are  not  seeking  any  staffing  increases  or 
inflationary    increases    for    general  expenses. 

^  Since  assuming  command  of  the  department  on  May  1,  1992,  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  evaluating  the  organizational  structure,  manpov^^er  and 
other  needs  of  the  department.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  with  the  Board's 
assistance,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  requirements  at  so.me  of  our 
Posts  without  compromising  security,  and  have  eliminated  other  Posts 
altogether.  The  evaluation  of  our  staffing  requirements  for  the  various 
Assignments  we  cover,  and  our  other  security  concerns,  is  an  ongoing  process. 
Hopefully,  additional  Post  reductions  can  be  accomplished,  resulting  in  further 
savings  to  the  department. 
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1  have  also  initiated  cost  saving  measures  in  our  general  expense  account. 
These  measures  include  savings  realized  from  purchasing  some  mid-size 
vehicles  in  lieu  of  the  full  size  police  packaged  vehicles,  reduced  travel  and 
tuition  cost  for  training  purposes,  and  a  much  closer  scrutiny  in  the 
purchasing  of  supplies  and  equipment.  I  intend  to  establish  a  motor  pool  for 
our  unmarked  police  vehicles  in  the  next  few  days.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  reduce  the  size  of  the  vehicle  fleet  by  establishing  a  more  efficient  use  of 
our  vehicles. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Committee  for  their  support  of  the 
recently  passed  Legislation  that  expanded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police 
and  provided  for  terminal  leave  pay  for  retiring  officers.  This  measure  has 
improved  our  ability  to  protect  the  Congress,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
force  during  the  implementation  of  mandatory  retirement. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  for  the  second  consecutive  year  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  reported  "Crimes  Against  Persons".  In  FY92 
there  was  a  26%  decrease  (50  to  37)  in  the  number  of  these  offenses, 
resulting  principally  from  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  assaults 
(34  to  13). 

Offenses  involving  property  crimes  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  were  up  by  12% 
overall  due  to  the  increase  in  thefts  from  offices  and  other  thefts  in  the  buildings. 
Office  Thefts  were  up  by  28%  (169  to  216)  while  other  thefts  in  the  buildings 
were  up  by  49%  (43  to  64).  Burglaries  were  down  by  50%  (20  to  10),  stolen 
autos  were  down  by  35%  (24  to  15).  The  number  of  stolen  autos  recovered  by 
the  Capitol  Police  increased  by  11.7%  (120  to  134). 

Several  other  indicators  of  Capitol  Police  workload  also  increased  during 
the  past  fiscal  year:  the  number  of  Demonstrations  on  the  Grounds 
increased  by  48%;  Requests  for  Assistance  with  visiting  dignitaries  and  the 
number  of  Special  Events  on  the  Grounds  both  increased  by  23%. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  men  and  women  of  the  Capitol 
Police.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  Chief  of  Police,  I  have  been  continually 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  personnel  employed  by  the  Capitol  Police. 
They  are  a  well  trained,  disciplined,  and  dedicated  group  of  officers  and 
employees  who  are  eager  to  accept  new  challenges  and  who  take  great  pride 
in  their  service  to  the  Congress.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  been 
selected  as  Chief  for  this  outstanding  department. 
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Chief  Abrecht.  There  are  a  couple  of  items  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in,  because  they  came  up,  I  understand,  in  prior  hearings. 

COMPENSATORY  TIME 

The  first  is  in  the  area  of  personnel. 

There  had  been  some  question,  I  believe,  either  in  this  commit- 
tee, or  possibly  on  the  Senate  side,  about  compensatory  time  and 
the  excess  accumulation  of  compensatory  time  by  command  level 
officials,  that  is,  lieutenants  and  above.  We  have  taken  some  very 
stringent  steps  in  that  regard,  beginning  really  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Acting  Chief  Langley  during  the  interim  between  Chiefs.  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  lieutenants  and  above  earned  on  average  15  hours 
of  compensatory  time  per  month,  each.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
my  tenure,  we  have  reduced  that  to  less  than  three  hours  per 
month,  a  reduction  of  about  80  percent. 

So  we  have  taken  dramatic  and,  unfortunately  on  occasion,  some- 
what unpopular  steps  to  practically  eliminate  compensatory  time 
earned  by  command  level  officials. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  been  pushing  for  that  for  years.  Any  loss  of 
popularity  elsewhere  we  will  more  than  compensate  here. 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  is  pretty  well  gone. 

FLEET  VEHICLES 

In  the  area  of  equipment,  or  the  general  expense  budget,  vehi- 
cles, as  I  understand,  have  always  been  an  issue  with  the  various 
committees,  and  we  have  taken  some  pretty  dramatic  steps  in  that 
regard  as  well. 

The  first  was  to  start  purchasing  smaller  vehicles.  We  are  now 
also  looking  to  create  an  administrative  motor  pool  with  our  un- 
marked vehicles.  I  believe  we  can  operate  with  a  considerably 
smaller  fleet  if  we  have  a  motor  pool,  so  that  the  vehicles  are 
shared  rather  than  being  assigned  to  individual  units. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  also  predates  my  tenure.  I  understand 
that  at  one  time  a  large  number  of  vehicles  were  individually  as- 
signed to  commanders  who  were  allowed  to  take  them  home. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Right. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Again,  under  Chief  Langley's  tenure,  not  on  my 
watch,  we  reduced  the  number  of  those  vehicles  from  20  to  5,  and 
there  are  only  five  remaining  vehicles  assigned  to  individuals:  Key 
bureau  commanders,  with  whom  I  really  do  need  to  have  continu- 
ous radio  contact,  and  the  Public  Information  Officer  is  another 
one. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  a  response  from  you  to  the  committee  on 
this  issue  dated  October  28  of  last  year,  and  we  will  put  it  in  the 
record,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Fine. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PHONE  225- 2<M 


UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  POLICE  BOARD 


H-124  The  Capitol 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20S1S-6634 


WERNER  W.  BRANDT,  Chairman 
MARTHA  S.  POPE,  Member 
GEORGE  M.  WHITE,  Member 


October  28,    1992 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 

H-302  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.   20515-6025 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  the  Capitol  Police 
prepared  in  response  to  language  inserted  in  House  Report  102- 
579.   This  report  concerns  the  use  of  Capitol  Police  vehicles  for 
home  to  work  and  return  purposes. 


Sincerely, 


Werner  W.  Brandt 

Chairman, 

Capitol  Police  Board 
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UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  POLICE 

Office  OF  THE  CHlEf 

1 19  0  STREET,  NE 

WASHINGTON.  DC  20510-7218 

October   27,    1992 


-COP.  922455 


MEMORANDOM 


TO:       The  Honorable  Werner  W.  Brandt 
Chairman,  Capitol  Police  Board 

The  Honorable  Martha  S.  Pope 
Member,  Capitol  Police  Board 

The  Honorable  George  M.  White,  FAIA 
Member,  Capitol  Police  Board 

FROM:     Chief  of  Police  Gary  L.  Abrecht 

SUBJECT:   Capitol  Police  Use  of  Take-Home  Vehicles 

The  House  Report  (Report  102-579)  on  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Bill  for  FY93  contains  language  that  directs  the 
Capitol  Police  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Capitol  Police  Board, 
the  authorizing  Committees,  and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
on  the  use  of  "police  take-home  vehicles." 

There  are  currently  only  seven  Capitol  Police  vehicles  that 
are  used  as  "take  home  vehicles."   However,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  calendar  year  1992,  there  were  more  than  twice  this 
nimber.  During  the  early  part  of  1992,  the  Capitol  Police  re- 
evaluated the  need  for  "take-home  vehicles"  and  significantly 
curtailed  their  use,  and  the  number  of  take-home  vehicles  In  this 
agency  Is  now  much  smaller  than  In  any  police  agency  of  similar 
size  in  the  Metropolitan  area.   It  was  determined  that  only  the 
following  personnel  should  be  authorized  to  use  a  departmental 
vehicle  for  home  to  work  and  return  purposes: 

The  Chief  of  Police,  by  virtue  of  his  office  must  have  the 
means  to  remain  In  communication  with  members  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  as  well  as  his  staff  v^enever  he  Is  not  In  the 
office.   Therefore,  his  vehicle  Is  equipped  with  communications 
equipment,  (Capitol  Police  radio,  monitoring  equipment  for  other 
District  of  Columbia  police  agency  frequencies,  and  cellular 
telephone)  to  enable  him  to  communicate  and  respond  back  to 
Capitol  Grounds  In  an  expeditious  manner. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  and  the  three  Deputy  Chiefs 
are  assigned  a  vehicle  for  home  to  work  and  return  purposes. 
Each  of  these  command  officials  must  have  the  ability  to  remain 
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in  contact  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  each  other,  and  the  Capitol 
Police  conununications  complex  whenever  they  are  away  from  their 
office.   Each  one  is  on  call  for  immediate  return  to  Capitol 
Grounds  for  emergency  situations,  during  major  events  or  inci- 
dents, or  other  times  that  may  require  the  presence  of  the 
Capitol  Police  command  staff.   Each  individual  must  have  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  other  members  of  the  command  staff 
while  travelling  to  an  incident  that  requires  their  presence. 

The  most  critical  time  in  any  police  situation,  be  it  a 
serious  crime,  an  unexpected  demonstration,  a  civil  disturbance, 
or  a  terrorist  incident,  is  the  first  hour.   Recent  cases 
throughout  the  country  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  top  officials  in  immediately  assioming  command  and 
getting  control  of  an  emergency  situation  is  predictive  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  situation  can  be  mitigated. 

One  vehicle  is  assigned  to  our  Public  Information  Officer 
for  travelling  back  and  forth  to  work.   This  individual  is  always 
on  call  and  must  return  to  Capitol  Grounds  whenever  an  incident 
occurs  that  would  generate  media  interest.   The  use  of  this 
vehicle  equips  the  Public  information  Officer  with  the  ap- 
propriate communications  equipment  to  contact  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  other  command  officials  and  provides  the  means  of  responding 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  the  scene  of  an  incident. 

One  vehicle  is  assigned  on  a  rotating  basis  to  the  "on-call 
technician"  of  the  Hazardous  Devices  Section.   This  individual 
must  respond  expeditiously  to  Capitol  Grounds  whenever  a  package 
of  a  suspicious  nature  is  located.   This  on-call  individual  is 
assigned  to  respond  after  normal  duty  hours  on  weekdays  and  for 
weekends  and  holidays . 

In  order  to  provide  the  level  of  police  services  that  the 
Congressional  Community  has  come  to  expect,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  for  me  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  my  command  staff. 
The  assignment  of  these  vehicles  to  the  personnel  I  have  desig- 
nated accomplishes  this  purpose. 


'^S^ 


iary  L.  Abrecht 
Chief  of  Police 


GUV:JRG:5210 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Does  that  cover  the  issues  you  wanted  to  highlight? 
Chief  Abrecht.  Yes. 

RECRUITING  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  ask — it  really  builds  on  a  question  we 
asked  of  Mike  Shinay  earlier.  We  talked  extensively  about  putting 
an  end  to  the  patronage  system,  and  I  think  that  is  long  gone  as  it 
relates  to  our  police,  but  how  do  we  go  about  hiring? 

Is  there  a  method  that  can  be  quickly  described  to  the  commit- 
tee? I  want  to  assure  people  hiring  is  done  based  on  the  ability  to 
succeed  in  police  work. 

Chief  Abrecht.  That  is  absolutely  true.  We  receive  applications; 
people  are  then  subjected  to  a  civil  service  test.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  From  that,  we  take  the  top 
scorers,  conduct  background  investigations,  check  their  criminal 
records,  talk  to  prior  employers,  give  physical  examinations,  and 
the  best  candidates  are  selected.  It  is  really  with  no  influence  what- 
soever from  patronage. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  applies  to  both  sides  of  the  Capitol?  No  distinc- 
tion? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Absolutely.  We  don't  know,  really,  which  payroll 
the  people  will  end  up  on  when  we  hire  them.  We  hire  and  then 
see  where  we  have  vacancies  and  slot  them  in. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  long  has  this  been  the  case,  to  your  knowledge? 
Maybe  some  others  could  help  us. 

There  is  still  an  impression,  maybe  because  a  few  years  ago, 
there  were  people  who  went  through  Georgetown  Law  School  as 
members  of  the  police  force  here. 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  has  been  a  substantial  period.  Bob?  This  is  As- 
sistant Chief  Robert  Langley. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Langley.  Nice  to  see  you,  sir. 

Probably,  with  my  tenure,  actually,  1967-1968. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  has  been  that  long? 

Mr.  Langley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  out  there  with  free  haircuts,  you  know,  which  we 
have  not  had  in  the  history  of  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  prob- 
ably for  40  years,  but  you  keep  hearing  about  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  it  put  on  the  record  that  it  has  been  since 
the  late  1960s  that  patronage  was  a  factor  in  the  hiring  of  our 
police  personnel. 

civilianization 

Do  you  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  civilianization  of  the  de- 
partment? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Yes.  As  some  new  Members  may  not  be  aware,  as 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  guess,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee required  that  we  civilianize  114  positions,  and  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  doing  that. 

It  is  working  extremely  well.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the 
quality  of  people  we  have  been  able  to  hire.  We  have  had  a  large 
number  of  applicants.  The  people  are  very  happy  to  be  working  for 
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us.  We  have  good  morale.  We  have  been  just  dehghted  with  the 
way  it  has  been  working. 

So  far  most  of  the  people  we  have  been  hiring  have  been  doing 
general  clerical  work,  but  we  have  hired  some  specialists,  vehicle 
mechanics,  some  radio  maintenance  people,  and  we  have  pending 
some  reclassifications  before  the  House  Administration  Committee. 
And  once  those  are  approved,  we  will  be  hiring  some  additional 
specialists. 

The  only  downside  I  would  mention  to  this  is  there  has  been 
some  resultant  lack  of  flexibility,  because  now  we  have  100  posi- 
tions that  used  to  be  police  officers  that  we  can  no  longer  call  on  in 
the  case  of  a  major  demonstration  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Previously,  when  we  had  a  big  demonstration,  like  the  March  for 
Life,  we  would  shut  down  the  administrative  operation  for  the  day 
and  those  100  officers  would  go  out  and  perform  police  work.  Now 
we  don't  have  this  flexibility,  though  we  did  use  the  civilians  exten- 
sively to  prep  lines  for  the  magnetometers  in  the  Inauguration;  in 
those  nonconfrontational-type  situations. 

But  in  a  large  demonstration,  we  couldn't  do  that.  So  there  may 
be  some  minor  overtime  impact,  but,  ultimately,  it  is  the  right  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  would  be  cost  efficient  if  we  had  a  little  overtime 
because  we  have  fewer  civilians  and  somewhat  fewer  uniform  per- 
sonnel. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Absolutely.  We  are  delighted  with  how  well  it  is 
working  and  the  quality  of  people  we  have  been  able  to  attract. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  finding  it  possible  to  attract  good  people  for 
both  uniform  and  nonuniform  personnel? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Right  now  we  are  getting  very  good  personnel. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  Where  are  the  civilians  being  placed  (205  out  of  1352  employees)?  What 
effect  do  they  have  on  your  administrative  productivity  and  in  other  areas  of  civil- 
ian placement?  Give  us  a  table  for  the  record  which  distinguishes  salary  averages 
for  civilians  and  sworn  personnel.  Put  the  civilians  in  appropriate  job  groupings. 

Answer.  Civilians  are  utilized  as  security  aides,  closed  circuit  television  monitors, 
freight  handlers,  accounts  payable  clerks,  procurement  clerks,  mechanics,  radio 
repair  technicians,  computer  programmers,  and  as  administrative  clerks  throughout 
the  various  administrative  offices  within  the  Capitol  Police  organization.  There  has 
been  no  decline  in  the  administrative  productivity  of  the  force  due  to  civilianization. 
In  some  areas  there  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  productivity  due  to  some  of  the 
civilian  specialists  that  were  hired.  A  table  reflecting  the  average  salaries  for  each 
position  is  attached.  (Attachment  A) 
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JURISDICTION 


Mr.  Fazio.  Would  you  speak  briefly  to  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion? We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  know  you 
brought  your  maps.  Would  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  as  to 
how  you  are  operating  under  the  expansion  of  jurisdiction,  which 
was,  I  understand,  enacted  last  year? 

Chief  Abrecht.  The  general  order  that  will  actually  implement  it 
is  still  being  reviewed  by  various  legal  counsel  and  various  congres- 
sional entities,  but  we  are  operating  under  an  interim  guideline 
and  we  are  already,  as  we  always  were,  out  protecting  the  congres- 
sional properties  that  are  off  of  the  grounds.  And  what  the  new 
arrest  authority  gives  us  is  the  ability  to  take  some  action  when, 
while  we  are  out  there  performing  our  congressional  function,  we 
see  a  citizen  in  any  kind  of  need.  We  can  now  take  some  action 
where  before  there  was  some  real  question  as  to  our  legal  authority 
to  make  arrests  in  those  cases. 

We  have  not  had  a  great  number,  but  a  few  arrests  have  been 
made  by  our  officers  on  their  way  to  and  from  visiting  those  facili- 
ties not  located  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  on  jurisdiction  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

[Question  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  include  a  description  of  the  old  and  new  jurisdictions. 

Answer.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  included  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Grounds  (See  Attachment  B)  which  has  a  northern  boundary  line  which  could 
be  generally  described  as  Columbus  Circle  and  a  line  which  runs  west  along  Louisi- 
ana Ave.  to  Constitution  Ave.  and  down  Constitution  Ave.  to  3rd  St.;  a  western 
boundary  which  could  be  generally  described  a  3rd  St.;  a  southern  boundary  which 
could  generally  be  described  as  a  line  running  east  on  Independence  Ave.  from  3rd 
St.  to  Washington  Ave.  (old  Canal  St.),  south  on  Washington  Ave.  to  South  Capitol 
St.,  north  on  South  Capitol  St.  to  D  St.  SE,  east  on  D  St.  to  1st.  SE,  north  on  1st  St. 
to  C  St.  SE,  east  on  C  St.  to  2nd  St.  SE;  an  eastern  boundary  of  2nd  St.  from  C  St. 
SE  to  F  St.  NE;  and  those  other  properties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  new  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  (see  Attachment  C)  has  boundary 
lines  of  H  St.  on  the  North;  7th  St.  on  the  East;  3rd  St.  on  the  West.  The  boundary 
line  on  the  south  runs  east  from  3rd  St.  along  P  St.  SW  to  South  Capitol  St.,  south 
on  South  Capitol  St.  to  Potomac  Ave.,  East  on  Potomac  Ave.  to  1st  St.  SE,  north  on 
1st  St.  to  M  St.  SE,  and  east  on  M  St.  to  7th  St.  SE.  Other  properties  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  which  are  outside  of  these  stated  bounda- 
ry lines  are  also  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions  on  any  of  this  material  so  far? 
Mr.  Taylor. 

SAVINGS  FROM  CIVILIANIZATION 

Mr.  Taylor.  With  your  change  to  civilians,  is  there  a  big  differ- 
ence in  salary  pay  for  civilians  versus  uniform? 

Chief  Abrecht.  The  starting  pay  difference  is  about  $5,000, 
roughly,  but  the  police  officers  rise  quite  a  bit  faster  and  there  is  a 
great  training  cost.  We  have  to  send  them  to  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  in  Glynco,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  that  where  your  principal  savings  are? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Yes,  and  uniforms.  The  personnel  cost  savings  at 
the  beginning  is  not  that  great  but  it  expands  over  time,  consider- 
ing the  equipment,  training,  and  retraining  costs  of  police  officers. 
Also,  officers  have  to  go  to  the  range  twice  a  year  resulting  in  am- 
munition costs  and  lost  time.  So  there  is  substantial  savings. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Where  you  are  maintaining  repairs  for  radios  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  are  keeping  civilian  employees  for  that? 

Chief  Abrecht.  All  of  that  had  been  done  by  police  officers,  yes, 
and  now  it  will  be  done  by  civilians. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  question  is:  Is  it  justifiable  to  have  that  kind  of 
work  performed  in-house  as  opposed  to  contract  work  outside? 
Have  you  looked  at  that? 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  possibility  of  contracting 
it  out.  We  run  an  efficient  small  maintenance  shop.  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  at  whether  contracting  out  vehicle  maintenance  would  be 
cost-effective.  Actually,  what  we  do  in  the  fleet  is  really  just  pre- 
ventive maintenance,  light  work,  the  sort  of  work  you  would  have 
done  at  a  Jiffy  Lube-type  of  place.  We  don't  do  transmission  or  seri- 
ous engine  work.  All  that  ^s  contracted  out.  We  do  the  low-end — 
lube,  oil,  brake  work,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  all  the  installation  of 
our  red  lights,  sirens,  radios,  that  sort  of  thing. 

AVERAGE  salaries 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  light  of  Mr.  Taylor's  question,  I  note  the  average 
salary  has  been  climbing  from  $47,000  in  1992  to  $51,000  in  1994.  I 
guess  it  is  corrected  to  about  $50,000.  That,  in  light  of  the  civilianiza- 
tion,  seems  a  little  odd.  Is  there  an  anomaly  here  we  don't  under- 
stand? 

Chief  Abrecht.  A  couple  of  things  are  at  work  there.  If  you  are 
looking  at  the  Joint  Personnel  Summary  Chart,  it  shows  that,  actu- 
ally, the  reduction  came  the  previous  year,  from  FY  1992.  It  was  at 
$47,200  and  went  to  $46,000  in  FY  1993.  That  is  where  the  reduc- 
tion occurred,  and,  by  1994  the  gain  from  the  civilianization  will  be 
absorbed. 

The  other  thing  you  need  to  know  is  that  the  term  "average 
salary"  on  the  chart  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  actually  average 
salary  and  benefits.  And  what  is  killing  us,  as  ever3rwhere,  is  the 
benefits.  All  these  new  employees  are  under  FERS  rather  than 
CSRS,  so  the  benefits  percentage  practically  doubled.  It  is  about  15 
percent  for  CSRS  and  over  30  percent  for  FERS  employees.  So  that 
gobbled  up  quite  a  bit  of  our  savings. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  we  should  correct  this  chart  so  it  doesn't  say 
"salary"  alone,  because  I  think  it  did  send  us  off  on  a  tangent  here 
because  it  didn't  reflect  the  pension  and  health  care  benefits  and 
other  things. 

Chief  Abrecht.  And  overtime  is  included  in  that,  so  it  is  not  the 
salary.  The  average  actual  salary  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  rough- 
ly $39,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  good  to  see 
what  an  employee  costs,  because  that  is  what  the  taxpayer  is 
paying. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  all  for  that,  but  this  says  "average  salary"  and 
we  should  say  "without  compensation,"  or  have  it  worked  out  more 
accurately. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Certainly.  I  am  submitting  a  corrected  chart  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE-JOINT  PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 

1992  actual  1993  actual  1994  estimate 

Total $64,093,000       $62,852,000     '  $67,601,000 

Chief 1  1  1 

Assistant  Chief 1  1  1 

Deputy  Chief 3  3  3 

Inspector 9  9  9 

Captain 15  15  15 

Lieutenant 37  37  37 

Sergeant/Special  Tech 141  139  139 

Detective 62  62  62 

Technician/K-9 72  69  69 

Officer 885  810  810 

Non-sworn  personnel 130  205  205 

Director  of  Employment  Practices 1  1  1 

Average  position  cost 47,231  46,488  50,000 

Number  of  positions 1,357  1,352  1,352 

Positions  authorized 1,357  1,352  1,352 

'  Includes  overtime  currently  estimated  at  $1,500,000  and  employee  benefits  at  $13,165,000. 
Note;  Quota  reduced  by  5  in  FY93. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young. 

administrative  motor  pool 

Mr.  Young.  Chief,  tell  me  something  about  the  administrative 
motor  pool?  How  many  vehicles  did  you  say  you  had  in  that  motor 
pool? 

Chief  Abrecht.  The  motor  pool  is  still  being  put  together.  I 
looked  into  the  issue  and  determined  that  I  wanted  to  pool  the  ve- 
hicles that  are  used  by  administrative  units  and  investigative  units 
and  so  forth,  and  that  I  think  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  them 
as  a  result.  So  I  have  not,  to  be  truthful  with  you,  fixed  any  exact 
number  to  be  involved.  But  it  was  substantial  when  I  looked  at  it. 

You  would  like  to  know  how  many  vehicles  we  have  generally? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  police  vehicles  or 
the  vehicles  used  in  police  work.  What  I  am  interested  in  are  motor 
vehicles  that  might  be  unmarked.  When  you  said  "administrative," 
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it  sort  of  caught  my  attention.  I  wonder  how  administrative  vehi- 
cles are  used. 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  am  using  "administrative  vehicles"  in  a  broad 
sense.  That  would  include  the  unmarked  vehicles  used  by  detec- 
tives and  investigators,  by  our  dignitary  protection  personnel.  All 
those  I  was  including.  I  was  talking  about  all  the  vehicles  other 
than  marked  police  sedans. 

And  the  idea  would  be  to  pool  them  and  reduce  their  numbers  so 
that  this  criminal  investigation  division  would  not  have  vehicles  of 
their  own.  They  would  draw  from  a  pool.  If  they  needed  a  car,  they 
would  go  get  a  car. 

Mr.  Young.  But  for  police-related  work? 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  is  all  for  police-related  work.  We,  obviously,  do 
have  a  mail  car  that  runs  to  different  buildings  and  things  of  that 
nature,  and  our  recruiters,  when  they  go  out  to  investigate  appli- 
cants, they  drive  these  vehicles.  Those  are  other  ones  that  would  be 
in  that  pool. 

Mr.  Young.  None  of  those  would  be  assigned  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  any  officers  of  the  House  or  Senate? 

Chief  Abrecht.  No.  None  of  our  vehicles  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all  anymore. 

UNIFIED  PAYROLL 

Mr.  Young.  Where  do  we  stand  on  the  efforts  to  consolidate  the 
two  payrolls?  You  mentioned  the  Senate  payroll  and  the  House 
payroll.  I  came  in  the  room  assuming  they  were  all  under  one  pay- 
roll. Apparently,  they  are  not.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  is  a  bit  of  an  anomaly.  It  is  a  board  issue  more 
than  perhaps  the  Chiefs  issue. 

Ms.  Pope.  Certainly  I  think  we  understand  the  interest  of  this 
committee  in  consolidating  the  payrolls  and  we  are  directed  to  do 
that.  We  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  and  there  are  ways  to  do 
it.  Some  would  require  additional  authority  from  the  authorizing 
committees;  some  would  cost  less  than  others. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  send  it  to  the  National  Finance 
Center,  it  would  cost  more  and  require  more  administrative 
burden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  Senate  could  just 
do  a  payroll  tape  and  send  it  to  the  House  and  the  House  could  do 
all  of  the  checks,  or  vice  versa.  That  is  probably  the  least  expen- 
sive, easiest  way  to  do  it. 

It  can  be  done  in  any  of  those  three  ways:  National  Finance 
Center;  the  Senate  could  do  all  the  checks;  the  House  could  do  all 
the  checks,  but  I  am  not  certain  if  you  are  really  talking  about  one 
paycheck  or  a  unified  personnel  system.  A  unified  personnel 
system  would  be  something  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  do  we  have  some  officers  paid  by  the  Senate 
and  some  by  the  House?  We  only  have  one  Chief;  is  that  correct? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Yes. 

Ms.  Pope.  Right.  I  think  it  is  a  holdover  from  the  old  patronage 
system,  and  it  is  probably  a  holdover  with  very  little  meaning  any 
longer.  Frankly,  when  I  see  police  in  the  Capitol  or  on  the  grounds, 
I  don't  know  on  which  payroll  they  appear;  on  the  House  payroll 
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and  work  on  the  Senate  side,  on  the  Senate  payroll  and  work  on 
the  House  side. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  politically  no  one  objects  to 
consolidating  the  payroll  and  having  everybody  paid  from  the  same 
payroll? 

Ms.  Pope.  I  think  I  would  not  venture  forth  and  say  unequivocal- 
ly that  no  one  would  object  to  it,  but  I  think  it  is  definitely  some- 
thing we  should  review  and  pursue. 

Mr.  Young.  And,  administratively,  you  have  three  different 

Ms.  Pope.  Administratively,  we  can  combine  the  paychecks  and 
have  just  one  disbursement  office  without  unifying  the  payroll.  In 
other  words,  everyone  would  get  a  paycheck  from  the  same  entity, 
but  you  would  retain  the  Senate  positions  and  the  House  positions. 
So  that  is  a  different  thing. 

It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  proceed,  certainly,  without  the  Nation- 
al Finance  Center.  If  the  House  were  to  cut  all  the  checks  or  the 
Senate  were  to  cut  all  the  checks,  we  could  proceed  to  one  pay- 
check fairly  easily.  But  a  unified  personnel  system,  where  there 
were  no  longer  separate  Senate  or  House  positions,  would  be  some- 
thing on  which  we  would  have  to  work  more  closely  with  the  au- 
thorizing committees. 

Mr.  Young.  You  got  my  attention  when  you  said  you  couldn't 
say  that  there  would  be  no  objection. 

Ms.  Pope.  I  am  reluctant  without  consulting  with  all  interested 
parties. 

Mr.  Young.  Since  we  are  talking  about  an  old  system  that  was 
patronage-based 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young,  I  want  you  to  keep  going.  I  have  had  to  be 
the  bad  guy  every  year  for  five  years.  I  want  you  to  keep  going. 

Mr.  Young.  We  can  take  turns  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Right. 

Ms.  Pope.  I  am  unaware  of  any  advantage,  and  I  am  also  un- 
aware of  any  opposition  from  the  Senate,  but  I  would  like  to  work 
with  Chairman  Ford  and  Chairmen  Byrd  and  Reid  to  make  certain 
of  that. 

Mr.  Young.  You  are  pretty  sure  we  can  work  this  out?  It  seems 
that  is  a  throwback  to  when  they  did  the  line  down  the  Capitol, 
saying  this  is  our  side;  this  is  your  side;  stay  where  you  are,  your 
block.  That  has  been  gone  for  the  last  40  years,  I  would  hope.  In 
most  cases,  anyway,  I  would  hope. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Young.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  a  different  pay  scale  for  Senate  policemen 
or  any  difference  in  pay? 

Ms.  Pope.  Actually,  we  have  eliminated  all  the  differences. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Outline  what  we  have  done  to  get  to  this  point,  be- 
cause we  have  come  a  long  way. 

Ms.  Pope.  I  will  have  to  turn  to  someone  else  to  go  through  the 
list. 

Chief  Abrecht.  There  were  a  number  of  disparities  between  the 
two.  There  was  a  time  when  the  retirement  was  better  on  one  than 
the  other  and  people  would  jockey  to  move  from  one  payroll  to  the 
other  at  the  time  of  retirement.  There  were  discrepancies — I  don't 
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believe  there  were  discrepancies  of  pay  that  I  have  ever  heard 
about,  but  discrepancies  in  other  benefits. 

Mr.  Fazio.  People  would  be  paid  monthly  and  every  two  weeks. 

Chief  Abrecht.  That  continues,  but  that  is  the  only  major  one 
that  continues,  other  than  what  happens  to  someone  who  is  in  a 
non-pay  status.  There  is  leave-without-pay  on  the  House  payroll, 
but  on  the  Senate  payroll,  you  get  something  called  "reduced  pay 
status,"  which  is  slightly  different. 

So  those  are  the  only  two  differences  that  I  know  of  that  exist  at 
all  any  more.  So  it  is  somewhat  transparent  to  us,  other  than  those 
two  things.  We  would  certainly  encourage  a  single  personnel 
system.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  us.  It  would  be  one  less  thing 
we  have  to  track  as  to  what  paperwork  you  do  when  you  take  any 
type  of  personnel  action. 

When  they  get  promoted,  we  have  to  transfer  people,  if  they  are 
on  the  House  payroll  and  they  are  next  on  the  promotional  register 
but  the  vacancy  for  a  sergeant  happens  to  be  on  the  Senate  roll. 
Then,  you  resign  from  the  House  and  are  then  hired  by  the  Senate. 
So  there  is  some  silliness  to  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  it  safe  for  us  to  believe  the  board  is  going  to  be 
working  diligently  to  solve  what  few  problems  there  are  remaining 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  As  Chief,  I  know  you  would  like  to  have  it  all. 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  am  encouraging  it. 

Ms.  Pope.  It  would  require  authorization  from  the  authorizing 
committees.  The  board  itself  doesn't  have  the  authority  to  do  it.  So 
I  can  commit  to  you  we  will  be  working  diligently  with  the  author- 
izing committees 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  don't  see  any  managerial  problem  whatever  from 
the  board's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Young.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  manageri- 
al problems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  thank  you  for  your  line  of  questioning.  I  had  about 
three  pages  of  my  own.  I  wonder  what  benefit  there  continues  to  be 
to  having  Senate  and  House  police?  Is  there  anything  that  would 
require  people  to  think  twice  on  the  authorizing  level  about  this? 

Ms.  Pope.  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be.  I  am  certain,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  authorizing  committee  in  the  Senate  is  totally  un- 
aware of  the  payroll  on  which  an  officer  is  placed  and  doesn't  know 
when  they  are  transferred  from  one  to  the  other. 

poucE  coverage 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  if  there  are  653  on  the  House  side  and  699  on  the 
Senate,  it  doesn't  mean  there  is  any  more  policing  on  one  side  or 
the  other? 

Ms.  Pope.  No. 

Mr.  Fazio.  People  will  be  allocated  around  the  Capitol  without 
regard  to  people  in  the  same  squad  or  Senate  and  House?  There  is 
no  Senate  or  House  group? 

Mr.  Brandt.  None  at  all. 

Chief  Abrecht.  That  is  completely  gone. 
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Ms.  Pope.  We  scrupulously  avoid  trying  to  affect  hiring.  Even  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  people  would  like  to  exert  pressure,  we 
try  to  actually  protect  the  police  from  that  so  that  we  are  assured 
they  have  a  professional  force. 

Mr.  Brandt.  And  I  might  add  that  there  has  been  no  interven- 
tion during  my  tenure  as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  no  intervention  in  my 
office  in  any  element  of  the  hiring  process,  and  I  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  I  can  say  certainly  with  the  time  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  the  committee.  But  a  number  of  years  ago,  regretta- 
bly, we  did  have  a  situation  in  which  the  House  began  to  hold  back 
on  hiring  as  a  result  of  our  traditional  comity.  The  Senate,  making 
its  own  budget,  continued  to  hire,  and  that  is  when,  I  think,  we 
came  to  a  point  of  having  the  differential  in  the  number  of  people 
employed  totally  by  the  police. 

So  it  does  afford — it  did  at  that  time,  some  advantage  to  those 
who  were  against  putting  a  lid  on  the  people  we  had  in  uniform 
here  and  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  managfing  and  delegating  their 
time  around  the  Hill.  But  that  has  passed  now,  too.  There  is  no 
longer  anj^hing  of  that  sort  happening. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter 
and  to  work  with  Mr.  Manton  on  police  and  personnel,  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Subcommittee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  really  hope  we  could  complete  the  job  that  we 
have  been  gradually  undertaking  over  the  last  five  years.  I  appreci- 
ate the  willingness  of  the  members  of  the  Police  Board  to  proceed 
on  that  level. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Surely. 

SECURITY  ISSUES 

Mr.  Fazio.  One  of  the  issues  I  wanted  to  touch  on  was  the  securi- 
ty in  the  area.  We  went  through  a  very  intense  concern  a  few  years 
ago,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  of  heightened  security  here,  but 
we  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  you  are  most  vulnera- 
ble when  your  guard  is  down  and  you  are  least  focused. 

Obviously,  there  continues  to  be  a  dangerous  world  out  there  and 
a  lot  of  reasons  why  people  might  want  to  penetrate  this  building 
or  in  some  manner  injure  or  harm  people  that  work  here. 

Would  you  want  to  comment,  all  three  of  you,  on  your  current 
assessment  of  our  security  and  what  more,  if  anything,  needs  to  be 
done  to  satisfy  the  Police  Board  and  the  Chief? 

Ms.  Pope.  Well,  I  will  just  comment  generally  that  I  think  that  it 
is  a  relatively  secure  atmosphere,  given  the  access  that  you  provide 
the  public  in  a  democracy. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  there  have  been  proposals,  for  example, 
for  a  fence  around  the  Capitol  and  a  central  point  outside  of  the 
grounds  from  which  people  would  enter  the  grounds.  There  has 
been  opposition  to  that  because  it  is  a  public  building. 

So  I  really  think  we  have  done  all  you  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  there  any  continuing  leadership-level  discussions 
on  this  question?  There  were  meetings  held  by  the  Whips  at  one 
time.  We  have  had  several  changes  in  Whips,  but  at  a  point  when 
Trent  Lott,  on  the  House  side,  and  Alan  Cranston  were  involved. 
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we  had  an  extensive  program  and  there  were  variations  on  the 
theme  and  included  in  that  was  the  fence. 

Ms.  Pope.  I  think  we  have  implemented  the  Whip  plan  except  for 
the  fence,  and  there  continues  to  be — if  I  am  incorrect  on  that, 
please  correct  me — but  there  continues  to  be  opposition  in  the 
Senate  to  building  a  fence  around  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  one  of  the  nuances  was  not  so  much  a  fence 
but  a  hedge  or  creating  some  difficulty  except  through  certain 
entry  points  and  moving  the  magnetometers  out  to  those  points  so 
that  once  you  got  through  them  on  the  periphery,  you  could  enter 
the  building  without  additional  security  check.  That  wouldn't  go  as 
far  as  building  a  fence,  but  it  was  still,  I  think — opposed  by  some 
people  as  intrusive. 

Ms.  Pope.  There  was  the  idea  of  the  visitor  center,  but  I  think 
that  has  been  put  on  hold. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  visitor  center  was  integral  but  not  essential  to 
that  plan.  It  could  have  been  done  without  it,  but  it  was  also  an- 
other point  of  entry  where  all  the  visitors  who  didn't  come  here 
daily,  who  didn't  have  some  other  security  card,  would  go  to  that 
point  of  entry  for 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  maintaining  a  close  cooperation  with  the  various  national 
intelligence  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  potential  threats 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States.  And,  secondly,  our 
police  have  a  very  close  and  effective  working  relationship  with  the 
major  police  jurisdictions  around  and  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

And  I  think  both  Chief  Abrecht  and  Assistant  Chief  Langley 
have  been  very  aggressive  in  a  continuing  program  in  this  regard 
as  well  as  reviewing  and  emphasizing  training  to  meet  the  ever 
evolving  circumstances  regarding  the  outside  security  threat  that 
could  be  posed  against  the  institution  and  Members,  staff  or  visi- 
tors. 

Ms.  Pope.  Did  you  want  to  comment,  Gary? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead.  Chief.  Do  you  have  something  to  say  on 
this? 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  think  it  falls  to  the  police  to  be  the  doomsayers 
in  these  matters. 

There  are  a  couple  of  items  you  should  be  aware  of  that  worry 
me.  I  guess  the  first  is  the  fact  that  our  magnetometers  are  getting 
older,  are  no  longer  the  state-of-the-art.  That  is  a  concern  we  clear- 
ly have. 

The  issue  of  workplace  violence  is  rising.  I  think  if  you  look,  in 
this  way  we  are  no  different  than  anyplace  else.  We  hear  repeated- 
ly about  people  coming  into  their  workplaces  and  taking  out  the 
boss  or  co-workers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Who  knows  whether  that  is  what  happened  this 
morning  in  the  CIA. 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  may  well  have.  Certainly  the  Postal  Service 
has  had  more  than  their  share  of  it.  In  that  regard,  obviously,  some 
improvements  in  our  ID  System  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  talked  about  that  earlier  when  Werner  was  here 
as  Sergeant  of  Arms,  and  I  think  we  are  seeing  a  certain  amount  of 
consistency  in  this  regard.  Maybe  at  some  point  in  the  future  we 
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can  have  a  closed  meeting  of  this  subcommittee  with  the  police  to 
talk  about  some  of  these  other  issues  that  might  be  more  appropri- 
ately discussed  there.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  continually  on  your 
mind  and  your  concerns  may  be  reflected  in  your  budget. 

LOCALITY  PAY 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  a  couple  of  things,  locality  pay. 
Are  we  covered  here  in  terms  of  locality  pay?  Is  that  the  way  your 
budget  reflects  the  new  Federal  laws? 

Ms.  Pope.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  requested  locali- 
ty pay  for  the  House  payroll  and  not  the  Senate,  but  we  would 
want  to  resolve  this  in  a  uniform  way. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure.  If  we  do,  we  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
0PM  guidelines  indicate  locality  pay  is  not  to  be  paid  to  people 
higher  than  GS-15.  So  whatever  the  comparable  levels  of  the 
police. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Precious  few  on  my  payroll,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  would  be  important  to  make  sure  we  are  consistent. 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  would  not  affect  the  budget  because  there 
can't  be  more  than  a  couple. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  another  question  concerning  locality  pay  to 
submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  Are  Congressional  employees  covered  by  the  locality  pay  legislation? 
(Supply  the  specific  enacted  legislative  language  that  applies  to  the  Capitol  Police 
for  the  record.) 

Answer.  We  were  advised  by  the  House  Finance  Office  that  they  were  including 
funding  in  their  FY  94  Budget  Request  for  the  locality  pay  that  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  January  1994  for  Federal  Employees.  They  suggested  that  we  may  also  want 
to  amend  our  budget  figures  to  include  locality  pay  for  USCP  Employees.  There  is 
no  specific  legislation  which  included  the  Capitol  Police  in  the  provisions  for  locality 
pay.  In  past  years  Congressional  Employees,  including  the  Capitol  Police,  have  re- 
ceived the  same  COLA  increases  as  other  Federal  Employees  received.  Based  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  House  Finance  Office,  it  is  our  understanding  that  Congres- 
sional Employees  would  receive  the  locality  pay  other  Federal  Employees  receive  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  are,  upon  the  approval  of  the  respective  Leadership 
Offices  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  need  to  extend  this  locality  pay  to  the  Capitol  Police  is  exacerbated  by  the  4 
percent  "Interim  Geographical  Assistance"  provided  to  the  rest  of  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  community  in  the  Washington  area  beginning  January  1,  1993.  Both  of 
the  agencies  with  which  we  compete  most  directly  for  recruits  (U.S.  Secret  Service 
Uniformed  Division  and  U.S.  Park  Police)  received  this  raise,  putting  us  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  While  locality  pay  is  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  4  percent, 
it  will  narrow  the  gap. 

federal  excise  tax 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  but  it  is  important  to  resolve  that. 

General  expenses  is  up  19  percent.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  areas 
we  don't  need  to  talk  about  here,  but  I  noted  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  and  I  thought  we  were  exempt. 

Chief  Abrecht.  So  did  we,  apparently,  at  one  point.  It  came  up 
when  one  of  our  suppliers  put  us  to  the  test  to  present  documenta- 
tion that  we  were  exempt,  and  we  were  somewhat  red-faced  in  de- 
termining that  apparently  we  are  not.  So  we  have  had  to  begin 
paying  it  since  we  use  quite  a  bit  of  ammunition  for  training. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  want  to  comment,  Werner? 
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Mr.  Brandt.  We  have  had  the  counsel  to  the  Board  reviewing 
this  matter,  and  I  believe  getting  close  to  the  view  that  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exempt  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  is  not 
an  option.  The  way  the  act  is  written  would  not  permit  that,  and 
the  only  solution  may  be  a  legislative  remedy;  that  is,  to  have  spe- 
cific legislative  language  exempting  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Our  House  Counsel  couldn't  resolve  this  with — it  is  a 
separate  kind  of  question? 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  always  surprised  by  that.  So  Steve  Ross  has  been 
sought,  his  opinion  has  been  forthcoming,  and  he  can't  help  us? 

Mr.  Brandt.  It  does  not  look  like  it  is  going  to  work  out.  The 
statutory  language  allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  grant 
exemptions  on  a  very  limited  basis  and  it  appears  likely  that  we 
are  effectively  precluded  from  this  exemption,  I  believe,  as  are 
almost  all  other  Federal  police  agencies. 

Chief  Abrecht.  There  is  an  exemption  in  the  law  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  for  the  military,  but  somehow  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  people  were  left  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  Treasury  has  no  sympathy  for  its  own  folk.  We 
ought  to  check  on  that,  or  I  think  someone  should. 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  Secret  Service? 

Chief  Abrecht.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  pay  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  whatever  we  do  should  cover  every  Federal  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Maybe  the  Treasury  subcommittee  could  take  a  look  at  this,  Mr. 
Hoyer's  committee.  You  might  want  to  address  the  issue  to  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  and  House  subcommittees.  Perhaps  House  Admin- 
istration as  well,  I  don't  know. 

I  guess  that  is  it.  I  have  covered  most  of  the  questions  we  had. 
Any  other  questions  from  other  Members  of  the  subcommittee — 
Ron? 

CRIME  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Packard.  I  believe  I  notice  in  your  written  statement,  that 
crime  is  up  in  both  personnel  and  property  categories. 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  don't  believe  that  is  so,  as  to  crimes  against 
persons  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  Did  I  misread  it? 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Crimes  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
are  up  12  percent. 

Mr.  Packard.  Twelve  percent,  28  percent.  Burglaries  were  down, 
of  course,  yes. 

Chief  Abrecht.  Crimes  against  persons  were  down  26  percent 
and  crimes  against  property  were  up  12  percent,  yes,  sir. 

OFFICE  THEFTS 

Mr.  Packard.  I  didn't  delineate  between  the  two.  Strategy-wise, 
on  those  that  are  up,  any  particular  strategy  that  you  plan  relative 
to  the  two  categories  that  are  up. 

Chief  Abrecht.  What  is  really  driving  the  increase  is  the  in- 
crease in  office  thefts.  I  have  some  maps  here  that  would  show  you 
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where  these  crimes  occurred  and  so  forth.  But  the  large  increase  is 
driven  by  thefts  in  the  offices. 

I  think,  really,  the  most  important  strategy,  there  is  a  crime  pre- 
vention one.  We  are  putting  together  a  videotape  presentation 
showing  how  office  thieves  work  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  staffs  to 
come  and  watch  it,  and,  hopefully,  we  can  prevent  quite  a  bit  more 
of  this  crime  than  we  have  been. 

At  one  time,  we  had  a  rash  of  this  in  the  past,  I  understand,  and 
this  worked.  We,  of  course,  have  quite  a  bit  of  turnover,  so  we  have 
a  lot  of  new  staffers.  It  will  be  important  to  get  this  message  out  to 
them,  that  you  have  to  be  careful;  you  can't  leave  your  purse  at 
your  desk  and  leave  the  office  unattended. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  these  people  that  come  into  the  building  somehow 
our  own  employees? 

Chief  Abrecht.  There  is  a  variety,  obviously.  There  are  things 
lost  overnight,  which  would,  unfortunately,  possibly  implicate  our 
charforce  and  people  like  that,  but  the  largest  block  seem  to  be 
crimes  of  opportunity  by — I  don't  want  to  single  out  any  particular 
group  of  people,  but  bicycle  messengers  or  messenger  types  are 
ones  that  we  have,  in  the  past,  at  least,  caught.  There  are  others 
also.  People  walk  the  halls  and  see  an  empty  office  with  a  purse 
lying  there  and  they  will  run  in,  grab  the  wallet,  and  go. 

That  is  the  kind  we  think  we  can  prevent  with  the  most  success 
if  people  are  aware  of  the  risks  involved. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Are  bicycle  messengers  bonded? 

Chief  Abrecht.  No,  most  are  really  casual  types  of  employees. 
They  work  for  relatively  small  companies. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  certainly  dress  casually,  I  must  say. 

Chief  Abrecht.  And  they  have,  of  course,  those  backpacks  they 
carry  their  letters  in,  so  it  is  easy  to  stuff  something  in  there  and 
be  on  their  way. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  the  companies  they  work  for  have  no  liability  if 
they  steal  something  from  an  office? 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  don't  know  if  they  would  legally  be  technically 
liable.  But  unless  you  catch  them  red-handed,  the  liability  attaches 
to  the  messenger  himself. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Packard.  No. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Oh. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Moran. 

FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  you  make  decisions  affecting  salaries,  benefits, 
and  working  conditions  unilaterally  without  regard  to  the  police 
union,  for  example?  Has  there  ever  been  any  threat  of  adverse  em- 
ployee reaction  to  any  decisions  that  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
salaries,  benefits  and  working  conditions? 

Chief  Abrecht.  Obviously,  I  am  concerned  about  the  morale  of 
my  employees,  in  that  sense,  so,  of  course,  I  try  to  take  that  into 
account  when  I  make  personnel  decisions.  I  am  not  sure  I  know  of 
what  you  are  speaking. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  How  many  members  of  the  Capitol  Police  are  mem- 
bers of  the  FOP?  Do  you  have  a  percentage? 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? 

Chief  Abrecht.  No. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  there  any  way  to  find  that  out?  I  would  be  very 
much  interested,  if  you  could  find  that  out. 

Chief  Abrecht.  I  don't  think  it  is  really  appropriate  for  me  to 
inquire.  There  are  several  fraternal  organizations  of  our  members, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  free  to  join  any  organization  they  want. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Sure,  I  understand. 

Chief  Abrecht.  And  people  purporting  to  represent  these  organi- 
zations do  come  and  speak  with  me  on  occasion.  Obviously,  I  am 
interested  in  their  view  and  the  views  of  any  member  of  the  force. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  you  don't  have  any  idea  of  the  representation  of 
the  Capitol  Police,  how  many  members  of  the  union,  which  unions, 
that  kind  of  thing? 

Chief  Abrecht.  No,  I  really  don't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  know  they  have  never  requested  to  appear  before  us 
as  outside  witnesses,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  for  a  number 
of  people  who  are  organized  employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

PAYROLL  STATUS 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  thinking,  if 
there  should  be  any  discrimination  regarding  the  quality  of  protec- 
tion that  is  provided  the  Members,  the  Constitution  refers  to  this 
body  as  the  first  House. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  think  I  heard  something  in  that  benefit  pack- 
age that  sounded  like  we  might  be  number  two,  at  least  who  was 
picking  up  the  cost  of  benefits  when  you  are  on  leave.  Is  that  the 
way  you  put  it? 

Chief  Abrecht.  It  is  slightly  more  beneficial  if  you  are  on  leave 
without  pay,  slightly  more  beneficial,  to  be  on  the  Senate  payroll  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  keep  quiet,  nobody  will  probably  pay  attention. 

personnel  terminations 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  you  fire  anyone  you  want  when  you  want? 

Chief  Abrecht.  No,  sir.  We  fire  people  by  a  very  regularized 
process. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  they  have  the  same  civil  service  protections  with 
regard  to  bumping  and  so  forth? 

Chief  Abrecht.  These  are  internally-generated  protections,  if  you 
will.  We  have  a  regular  process.  They  go  before  a  disciplinary 
panel  and  recommendations  are  made  by  the  panel  and  then  they 
would  be  terminated. 

Ms.  Pope.  Sir,  these  are  congressional  employees,  so  they  have 
the  same  protection  of  congressional  employees  as  opposed  to 
the 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  They  have  no  protection  beyond  the  protection  a 
staff  person  might  have? 

Ms.  Pope.  They  may  have  more  protection  than  that  because  the 
poUce  follow  fairly  strict  standards  with  regard  to  personnel  and 
what  is  required  of  them  and  what  is  required  in  order  to  dismiss 
someone.  So,  for  that  reason,  they  probably  have  more  protection 
than  other  congressional  employees. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  picking  up  on  that,  if  there  were  a  claim  and, 
say,  unfair  treatment  on  hiring  or  promotion  based  on  race  or  sex, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  would  it  go  to  the 

Ms.  Pope.  Office  of  Fair  Employment  Practices  in  the  Senate  or 
House,  depending  on  which  payroll  they  appear. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  each  of  the  entities  that  were  created  in  the  legis- 
lative process  would  apply  to  the  police  as  well? 

Chief  Abrecht.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  employees  of  the 

Ms.  Pope  [continuing].  Of  the  Congress,  yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  An3d;hing  else?  Thank  you  very  much  and  we  will  be 
working  with  you  to  put  together  a  budget  that  you  can  work  with. 

I  want  to  say  before  we  close,  we  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
acting  Chief  when  he  was  standing  in  the  absence  of  Chief 
Abrecht's  arrival. 

Mr.  Langley.  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Steady  good  progress  was  made.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  several  questions  to  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

[Questions  and  Responses  follow:] 

Promotion  Process 

Question.  There  is  a  $70,000  item  for  a  "biennial  promotion  process"  for  the  ranks 
of  Detective  through  Captain.  Why  is  that  necessary?  How  is  this  done  now?  There 
are  only  253  people  in  these  positions,  and  I  would  guess  the  turnover  is  not  high. 
How  frequently  do  promotions  take  place? 

Answer.  Promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  policework  throughout  the 
United  States  are  generally  by  a  competitive,  structured  process.  The  use  of  such 
objective,  validated,  processes  greatly  reduces  allegations  of  racial  and  sexual  bias, 
favoritism  and  cronyism. 

Some  agencies  develop  these  materials  in-house,  using  Department  officials  to 
write  the  questions  and  act  as  assessors.  Such  a  practice  seems  to  lead  invariably  to 
claims  of  leaks,  rater-bias  and  command  influence. 

Since  the  Capitol  Police  has  only  relatively  recently  moved  from  a  system  where 
many  promotions  were  made  through  patronage  to  one  where  all  promotions  are 
based  on  merit,  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  take  every  possible  measure  to 
ensure  both  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  objectivity.  This  is  best 
achieved  by  use  of  an  outside  industrial  psychology  firm  to  prepare  the  test  and  ad- 
minister it.  We  have  done  this  for  the  last  four  promotional  processes,  and  accept- 
ance of  the  results  by  our  members  has  greatly  increased.  Each  time  we  try  to  im- 
prove the  process  a  little,  and  we  plan  to  do  so  again  in  1994. 

The  costs  for  preparation  of  such  written  examinations  are  predominately  fixed 
costs.  They  consist  of  the  writing  and  compilation  of  the  test  items,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  scoring  of  the  test.  The  number  of  candidates  tested  affects  the  cost  only 
marginally  by  way  of  printing  costs,  computer  use,  etc. 

During  our  last  promotion  cycle,  (1990-1991)  approximately  40  promotions  were 
made  in  the  ranks  of  Detective,  Sergeant,  Lieutenant  and  Captain.  Approximately 
700  of  our  police  personnel  participated  in  this  process  at  an  average  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $100  per  participant. 
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Computer  Equipment 

Question.  The  Senate  has  apparently  decided  that  the  Police  budget  should  pay 
for  your  own  computer  equipment.  Is  all  this  equipment  on  your  own  premises?  We 
won't  be  paying  for  Senate  Computer  Center  equipment  will  we?  For  the  record, 
itemize  all  computer  equipment  included  in  this  budget  request,  its  usage,  location, 
and  current  and  budget  year  cost. 

Answer.  The  Senate  Computer  Center  has  provided  computer  services  and  re- 
sources to  the  Capitol  Police  since  1981,  including  hardware,  software,  cabling,  sup- 
port, training  and  maintenance.  Since  these  services  and  resources  have  been  pro- 
vided, it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Department  to  request  funding  in  their 
annual  budget  submissions. 

The  Office  of  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  advised  the  Department  to  begin  budg- 
eting for  hardware  and  software  purchases  in  FY93  as  they  would  no  longer  include 
the  Capitol  Police  in  their  annual  budget  submissions.  They  will,  however,  continue 
to  pay  for  maintenance  and  support  of  equipment  purchased  with  Capitol  Police 
funds  from  the  Senate  contract. 

The  Capitol  Police  plan  to  upgrade  their  existing  mainframe  and  minicomputer 
system  to  a  PC-based  local  area  network  over  a  four  year  period.  The  total  projected 
current  cost  for  this  plan  is  approximately  $1,200,000.  The  budget  year  cost  will  be 
increased  by  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  3%  to  5%.  The  first  phase  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $300,000  and  would  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  following  three 
phases. 

These  costs  do  not  include  the  communications  hardware,  LAN  to  LAN  connecti- 
vity, workstation  wiring,  installation,  workstation  setup,  maintenance  or  support. 

Phase  One  would  replace  the  mainframe-based  Inventory  System  and  would  pro- 
vide more  efficiency  and  functionality  in  the  ordering,  purchasing,  receiving,  and 
vouchering  of  procured  items.  This  phase  would  also  replace  the  minicomputer- 
based  Capitol  Access  and  Off-Site  Delivery  System  and  would  offer  enhanced  securi- 
ty and  better  response  time  to  the  users. 

This  equipment  will  be  located  in  Capitol  Police  offices  throughout  the  Hill  and 
used  by  Capitol  Police  employees.  A  detailed  list  reflecting  the  projected  purchase 
and  placement  of  this  equipment  is  included  as  Attachments  D,  E,  and  F. 
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ATTACHMENT  D 

U.S.  Capitol  Police  FY  1994 

Phase  One 

Network  and  Workstation 

Hardware  and  Software 

Detail  List 

Computer  Haidwaie 

Compaq  DeskPro  486/33M  Model  120/^(010056)  $2,729 

Compaq  1024  SVGA  MI  Monitor  $405 

Compaq  32  Bit  8  Socket  Expansion  Module  $174 

4  MB  Expansion  Module  $349 

Surge  Suppressor  $43 

3COM  Etheriink  H  Card  $165 

$3,865 
Computer  Software 

QEMM  386  Memory  Manager  $70 

Microsoft  Office  (Word  Processing,  Spreadsheet,  Mail)  $438 

Microsoft  Access  Database  $495 

Central  Point  PC  Took  Utility  Software  $119 

Rumba  3270  Connectivity  (Mainframe)  $322 

Calendar/Schedule  Program  $119 

Note:  DOS  uid  Wiodowt  toAmn  ire  indiided  in  the  price  of  die  486/UM  $1 ,563 

Computer  Wockstadon  Hardware  Total  $3,865 

CoD^Miter  Wotlotatioa  Software  Total  $1.563 

Total  Woricstadon  Cost  $5,428 

Network  Printer 

IBM  LaserPrinter  4029  lOL  Model  40  $2,157 

IBM  4029  lOL  4MB  Memory  Upgrade  $188 

IBM  4029  lOL  Model  40  Envelope  Feeder  $200 

IBM  4029  lOL  Model  40  8.5"  x  14"  Paper  Tray  $42 

«2387 
Netwoik  Server 

Compaq  SystemPro  Model  386-840  File  Server  $1 1,712 

Compaq  VGA  Monitor  $357 

3COM  Etheriink  16  Network  Adaptor  Card  $225 

PS/2  Mouse  $73 

8  MB  Memory  Module  $518 

1 .3-2.0  GIG  Digiul  Audio  Tape  Drive  $1 .77 1 

AST  Server  Port  Expansion  Board  (4  Serial)  $271 

Microsoft  LAN  Manager  (V2. 1 )  Unlimited  $3,1 50 

VGA  Monitor  Switch  Box  $111 

Exide  PowerWare  Uninterruptible  Power  Supply  $1,407 

(This  is  also  the  price  of  the  SQL  Server.)  $19,595 

Netwock  Outside  CoonectiotB 

Electronic  Mail  Gateway  $2,958 

Async  Gateway  $9,090 

Sync  Gateway  $13,881 

$25,929 

Necwoik  Server  Total  Cost  $19,595 

Necwotk  Outside  Connections  Total  Cost  $25,929 

General  System  Server  Totd  Cost  $45,524 
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ATTACHMENT   E 


Qty 

Unit  Price 

Total 

1 

$45,524 

$45,524 

1 

$19,595 

$19,595 

1 

$4,995 

$4,995 

13 

$5,428 

$70,564 

9 

$2,587 

$23,283 

Equipment  and  Location 
Capitol  Haza  Access  and  Off-Site  Delivery  System 


General  System  Server  (HQ  513) 

SQL  Server  (HQ  513) 

SQL  Server  Software  (HQ  513) 

PC  Workstations  (See  locations  below) 

Network  Printers  (See  locations  below) 

$163,961 
C^ntol  Plaza  Access  and  Off-Site  DeUvety 
Woikstadon  Locations 
1  Hart  Tunnel  (Hart  Tunnel  Entrance) 
1  North  Kiosk  (Capitol  Plaza) 
1  South  Kiosk  (Capitol  Plaza) 
1  Capitol  Deuil  (Capitol) 
1  Patrol  Division  (HQ) 
1  Senate  Division  (HQ) 
1  House  Division  (Longwoith) 
1  Chiefs  Office  (HQ) 
1  K-9  Facility  (Popular  Point) 
4  OSD  (1430  South  Capitol  S.E) 

Capitol  Plaza  Access  and  Off-Site  Ddivcfy 
Netwoik  Printer  Locations 

1  North  Kiosk  (Capitol  Plaza) 

1  South  Kiosk  (Capitol  Plaza) 

1  Capitol  Detail  (Capitol) 

1  Patrol  Division  (HQ) 

1  Senate  Division  (HQ) 

1  House  Division  (Longworth) 

1  Chiefs  Office  (HQ) 

1  K-9  Facility  (Popular  Point) 

1  OSD  (1430  South  Capitol  S.E) 
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ATTACHMENT  F 


Equipment  and  Location 
Inventory  System 


General  System  Server  (HQ  513) 

SQL  Server  (HQ  513) 

SQL  Server  Software  (HQ  513) 

PC  Workstations  (See  locations  below) 

Network  Printers  (See  locations  below) 

Inventory  Workstations  Locations 

3  Property  Division  (House  Annex  2) 

2  Procurement  (HQ) 

1  Accounts  Payable  (HQ) 

1  Office  of  Financial  Management  (HQ) 

1  Vehicle  Maintenance  (42  I  St.  S.E.) 

1  Radio  Maintenance  (House  Annex  2) 

1  Inspections  Section  (HQ) 

Inventory  Networit  Printer  Locations 

2  Property  Division  (House  Annex  2) 
1  Procurement  (HQ) 

1  Accounts  Payable  (HQ) 
1  Vehicle  Maintenance  (42  I  St.  S.E.) 
1  Radio  Maintenance  (House  Annex  2) 
1  Inspections  Section  (HQ) 


Qty 

Unit  Price 

Toul 

1 

$45,524 

$45,524 

1 

$19,595 

$19,595 

1 

$4,995 

$4,995 

10 

$5,428 

$54,280 

7 

$2,587  _ 

$18,109 

$142,503 


Total  Phase  1  Projected  Costs 


Inventory  System 

Capitol  Plaza  Access  and  Off-Site  Delivery  System 

Total  Phase  1  Projected  Cost 


$142,503 
$163,961 
S306.464 


66-654    O— 93- 
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Mandatory  Increases 

Question.  The  increases  for  the  "mandatory"  items  in  your  salary  budget  is  $4.7 
million  ($4,749,000).  Of  that  amount,  $544  thousand  is  requested  for  the  "annualiza- 
tion"  of  the  FY93  COLA,  which  is  3.7%.  That's  a  net  figure.  Your  actual  cost  esti- 
mate for  this  item  is  $1.8  million  ($1,778,000),  offset  by  savings  due  to  civilianization 
and  other  savings.  Give  us  a  brief  outline  of  these  offset  savings  (with  details  for  the 
record.)  The  $1.8  million  annualization  is  very  high.  Annualization  would  just  be  the 
three-month  cost  in  fiscal  year  1994  when  the  1993  COLA  would  not  be  represented 
in  your  salary  base.  Clearly  $1.8  million  is  much  more  than  the  three-month  cost  of 
a  3.7%  COLA  in  a  $50  million  salary  budget.  We  estimate  the  actual  annualization 
cost  is  closer  to  $500  thousand.  Explain  how  you  calculated  the  annualization  re- 
quest. 

Answer.  Since  the  Capitol  Police  did  not  receive  funding  in  their  FY93  Budget  for 
cola's  or  other  increases,  the  full  3.7%  for  the  12  months  was  included  in  their 
estimate.  The  Senate  Disbursing  Office  provided  written  instructions  that  advised 
that  since  the  Capitol  Police  did  not  receive  funding  in  their  FY93  Appropriations  to 
calculate  at  3.7%  for  12  months.  However,  due  to  the  cost  savings  of  approximately 
$534,000  realized  by  civilianizing  House  Police  positions  and  salary  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $700,000  realized  from  scheduled  retirements,  only  $544,000  was  includ- 
ed for  the  annualization  of  the  FY93  COLA. 

Question.  Your  request  of  $1.6  million  ($1,567,000)  for  the  nine-month  cost  of  the 
FY  1994  COLA  of  2.4%  appears  high.  Our  rough  estimate  is  about  $918  thousand. 
Explain  the  basis  of  your  calculation. 

Answer.  In  calculating  our  FY94  COLA  we  used  the  percentages  provided  by  the 
House  Finance  Office  and  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office.  At  the  time  of  submission, 
the  projected  FY94  COLA  was  estimated  to  be  3.2%  or  2.4%  for  the  9  months  of 
FY94.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  actual  COLA  percentage  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  projected  amount  of  3.2%.  The  calculation  used  for  salaries  directly 
affected  the  projections  used  for  benefits  and  overtime.  Benefits  cost  will  rise  pro- 
portionately with  the  salary  expense  so  the  COLA  calculation  was  applied  to  both 
the  projected  salary  and  benefits  cost  for  FY94. 
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JOHN  D.  WEBSTER,  DIRECTOR,  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

john  o.  hemperley,  budget  officer 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  would  like  to  commence  consideration  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress'  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1994,  which 
totals  $364.4  million  and  5,175  positions.  That  is  an  increase  of 
some  $30  million,  and  9  percent  over  the  appropriation  for  1993; 
and  106  new  jobs  requested  including  one  temporary,  as  well;  the 
rest  permanent. 

The  total  staff  supported  by  direct  appropriations  would  be  5,149 
positions,  4,829  of  those  are  full-time,  permanent  budgeted  jobs. 
The  overall  Library  budget  includes  $24.4  million  in  offsetting  col- 
lections, including  $7.5  million  in  sales  of  cataloging  and  $16.9  mil- 
lion in  copyright  registration  and  license  fees. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  Library  will  have  an  additional 
$112.4  million  in  funds  from  other  sources,  including  $20.4  million 
in  gift  and  trust  funds,  $69.8  million  in  reimbursable  programs, 
and  $22.2  million  in  building  maintenance,  which  is  supported  in 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's  budget.  So  when  these  items  are  all  to- 
taled, the  Library's  total  resources  would  be  $476.7  million. 
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I  think  the  Library  is  probably  the  most  important  entity  we 
look  at  in  this  subcommittee.  It  certainly  has  implications  that 
affect  the  intellectual  life  of  every  Library  in  the  country  all  across 
the  Nation.  And  certainly  while  we  have  had  difficult  times  in  this 
committee,  and  will  continue  to,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  future, 
in  coming  up  with  a  budget  that  will  pass  the  House  Floor,  and 
while  as  I  have  indicated  this  morning  we  have  reduced  our  out- 
lays two  years  running,  we  certainly  have  tried  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Library  to  work  on  a  number  of  initiatives  which  we  think 
are  important  well  beyond  Capitol  Hill  or  the  Beltway. 

DR.  BILLINGTON  WELCOMED 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  James  Billington  and 
his  staff.  I  know,  Jim,  you  may  want  to  introduce  a  number  of 
these  people  when  appropriate,  but  at  this  time,  I  would  like  you  to 
proceed  with  your  statement,  whatever  you  wish  to  present  to  the 
committee. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  a  minute  ago,  we  have  a  lot  of  new  Mem- 
bers. I  am  sure  their  curiosity  and  interest  will  cause  them  to  go 
over  some  territory  that  we  may  have  taken  up  annually  but  which 
for  them  is  new,  so  let's  take  as  much  time  as  we  must  and  finish 
it  today. 

Dr.  Billington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  think  I  will 
introduce  everyone  here,  except  insofar  as  they  may  step  forward 
to  answer  specialized  questions.  I  would  just  mention  Mr.  Mulhol- 
lan,  our  Acting  Deputy  here;  and  then  Mr.  Webster,  our  Financial 
Officer;  and,  of  course,  the  Budget  Officer,  Mr.  Hemperley,  with 
whom  you  are  familiar.  And  the  two  new  members  who  are  ap- 
pearing here  in  their  new  capacities  for  the  first  time  Suzanne 
Thorin,  our  new  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Lloyd  Pauls,  the  Acting  Associ- 
ate Librarian  for  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Come  out  where  you  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  can  stand  down  here. 

Dr.  Billington.  All  of  the  others  have  met  the  committee  before 
and  they  will  have  perhaps  a  chance  to  speak. 

Librarian's  Statement 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  to  discuss  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record,  and, 
in  the  interest  of  time,  present  a  shorter  version  so  we  can  focus  on 
questions  that  the  committee  may  have. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  only  those  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  core  services  and  to  address  fundamental  long-de- 
ferred infrastructure  requirements.  The  request  total,  as  you  indi- 
cated, is  $364.4  million,  including  authority  to  obligate  $24.4  mil- 
lion in  receipts,  for  a  net  of  $340  million  of  the  total  budget  in- 
crease of  $30  million,  or  9  percent,  over  fiscal  year  1993.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  this  increase,  or  $21.4  million,  is  required  simply  to 
fund  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  you  say  that  again? 
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Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Seventy-one  percent  of  this  $30  million  increase, 
in  other  words  $21.4  million,  is  required  simply  to  fund  mandatory 
pay  and  price  level  increases;  things  over  which  we  have  no  inter- 
nal  

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  steady  base  line  requires  those  additional- 


Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Requires  $21.4  million.  So  it  is,  in  effect,  8.6  per- 
cent above  that  which  represents  the  growing  workload  increase. 

SEVEN-YEAR  STRATEGIC  PLAN — PHASE  1 

Anyway,  this  proposed  budget  supports  the  Library's  new  seven- 
year  strategic  plan  submitted  last  month  to  prepare  the  Library  for 
its  role  of  service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the  21st  Centu- 
ry, and  the  first  phase  of  this  plan  is  summarized  on  the  chart. 

It  calls  for  "back  to  basics"  for  three  years,  so  we  really  consoli- 
date our  essential  theme  of  the  traditional  library  in  Washington 
on  which  everything  else  depends.  In  other  words,  maintaining  con- 
tinuity of  service,  overcoming  the  still  very  large  backlog  of  uncata- 
logued  materials,  securing  the  collections  and  modernizing  human 
resources  management  and  financial  management.  These  are  the 
absolute  basics  of  any  large  institution,  certainly  in  the  Library, 
the  Nation's  largest  library,  and  the  top  budget  priorities  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

[The  Strategic  Plan— Phase  1  Chart  follows:] 
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SEVEN-YEAR  STRATEGIC  PLAN — PHASE  2 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  The  second  phase  of  the  strategic  plan,  illustrat- 
ed here  in  the  next  chart,  will  build  on  this  base,  and  on  the  plan- 
ning and  testing  we  will  be  doing  in  Phase  I,  to  begin  putting  in 
place  during  1997  to  the  year  2000,  in  effect,  the  new  networked 
electronic  library  of  the  21st  Century.  In  this  phase,  we  will  main- 
tain our  arrearage  reduction  schedule,  digitizing  certain  core  col- 
lections, and  introducing  electronic  search  and  delivery  systems  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  operate  within  the  fiscal  1993  budget  and 
make  sure  every  appropriated  dollar  is  effectively  spent,  the  Li- 
brary is  streamlining  existing  services  and  has  begun  a  Library- 
wide  review  by  the  Inspector  General  to  seek  additional  economies. 

Already  this  year  we  cut  128  authorized  positions  and  absorbed 
most  of  the  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases  with  signifi- 
cant cutbacks,  such  as  reducing  reading  room  hours  during  low-use 
periods,  including  Sunday  service  during  the  summer  months — 
that  is  forthcoming — reducing  or  shifting  some  police  services,  re- 
ducing by  32,000  the  number  of  Library  materials  purchased  for 
the  collection,  delaying  the  acquisition  of  nearly  300  CD-ROM 
titles  needed  for  research,  and  delaying  the  upgrading  or  replace- 
ment of  both  outdated  automated  systems  for  the  Library  as  a 
whole,  and  of  aging  machines  that  provide  free  reading  service  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 

[The  Strategic  Plan— Phase  2  Chart  follows:] 
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Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Now,  the  Library  must- 


Mr.  Fazio.  If  I  could  interrupt  just  to  underscore,  you  have  not 
included  in  your  budget  things  that  would  have  allowed  you  to  pro- 
ceed on  these  issues;  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Yes,  essentially — what  I  am  describing  are  sig- 
nificant cutbacks  we  made  in  order  to  absorb  that  part  of  the  man- 
datories, most  of  the  mandatories  which  we  had  to  absorb  in  our 
budget.  This  is  the  way  we 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  these  things  from  occur- 
ring, you  would  have  asked  us  for  additional  funds  that  you  are  not 
going  to  be  asking  us  for  because  of  the  growth  in  the  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  cost  of  personnel  essentially,  and  acquisitions  of  serv- 
ices that  are  required? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  That  is  right.  Well,  rectifying — some  of  this  is 
included  in  this  8.6%  that  is  the  difference  between  the  mandator- 
ies and  the  net  of  full  increase,  but  those  were  the  kinds  of  things, 
and  some  of  that  will  have  to  remain  in  place. 

Now,  the  Library  must  increase  its  budget  in  fiscal  1994  to  pre- 
vent further  erosion  of  important  services.  Once  again,  of  the  re- 
quested $30  million  increase,  $21.4  million  or  71  percent  is  required 
to  simply  fund  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases.  A  new 
mandatory  increase  for  locality  pay,  for  instance,  will  by  itself  re- 
quire an  estimated  outlay  of  $5.2  million. 

The  Library  simply  does  not  control  these  increased  expenses, 
which  if  not  covered  by  additional  appropriated  funds,  will  inevita- 
bly require  further  reductions  in  service. 

SERVICES  TO  THE  NATION 

Now,  the  Library  serves  the  nation  here  and  abroad  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  This  chart  shows  that  in  addition  to  providing  Congress 
with  more  than  645,000  products  and  research  responses  a  year, 
the  Library  serves  the  nation  directly  by,  and  I  will  just  mention 
the  most  important  of  these  services,  our  cataloging  services  to 
America's  libraries  that  would  cost  them  in  excess  of  $360  million 
annually,  much  more  than  our  entire  appropriation,  if  they  had  to 
do  this  work  themselves.  The  library  provides  free  reader  services 
of  21  million  items  to  more  than  750,000  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  people  throughout  the  nation,  and  free  interlibrary 
loans  and  surplus  books  donations  to  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  answering  more  than  1.4  million  inquiries 
annually  as  the  nation's  information  resource  of  last  resort. 

[The  Services  to  the  Nation  Chart  follows:] 
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UNKS  TO  THE  WORLD 


Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Now,  the  United  States  Congress,  through  its  Li- 
brary, also  serves  the  nation  abroad  by,  for  instance,  purchasing 
materials  through  six  overseas  offices,  not  only  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  but  also  for  86  other  major  American  research  libraries, 
and  training  scores  of  officials  from  60  developing  and  newly  de- 
mocratized countries  in  international  copyright  law  to  help  protect 
the  intellectual  property  that  accounts  for  so  much  of  our  export 
trade,  and  by  supporting  the  new  parliaments  of  former  Commu- 
nist countries,  adding  in  the  last  year  programs  of  assistance  to  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  those  we  already  provide  to  Bulgar- 
ia, Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics. 

That  is  not,  incidentally,  on  directly  appropriated  funds.  That  is 
money  that  is  given  back  to  the  Congress  from  AID  and  for  which 
we  have  been  the  principal  executors.  We  have  highlighted  in 
yellow  here  three  overseas  areas  where  the  Library  has  made  a 
very  special  difference  to  the  nation  during  this  past  year. 

First,  up  here,  obtaining  and  mounting  an  unprecedented  exhibit 
of  heretofore  top-secret  Soviet  archival  records  which,  incidentally, 
have  been  impounded  once  they  got  back  to  Russia.  They  will  not 
be  shown  there  now  because  of  the  more  conservative  turn  in 
Russia.  They  are  available  not  only  because  they  were  exhibited 
here,  but  because  we  have  captured  them,  as  we  will  show  you  in  a 
minute,  on  electronic  format  which  can  be  seen  in  Russia,  even 
though  the  original  documents  have  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  cat's  out  of  the  bag. 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  Second,  by  providing  a  brand  new  handbook  on 
Somalia  that  the  Department  of  Defense  used  to  orient  over  500 
unit  leaders  of  the  U.S.  military  task  force  now  deployed  there  and 
which  was  rapidly  rushed  forward  to  help  there,  and  third,  by  pro- 
viding the  preservation  expertise  to  help  the  Indian  government 
save  the  priceless  but  previously  deteriorating  original  copy  of  its 
own  constitution. 

I  could  have  added  Kuwait,  to  which  our  Cairo  office  is  basically 
providing  a  great  deal  of  the  central  help  for  reconstructing  their 
destroyed  national  library,  so  it  serves  the  nation  as  well  in  its 
overseas  operations. 

[Link  to  the  world  map  follows:] 
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ARREARAGE  REDUCTION 


Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Now,  since  I  last  appeared  before  you,  the  Li- 
brary has  made  major  progress  in  reducing  its  unprocessed  arrear- 
ages, progress  for  which  we  are  deeply  indebted  particularly  to  this 
committee  for  its  leadership  and  support.  We  are  on  target  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  our  three-year  pilot  program  to  reduce 
our  unprocessed  collection  by  11.3  million  items  by  December  of 
this  year.  Despite  unforeseen  personnel  problems,  our  people  cut 
arrearages  by  5.7  million  items  during  fiscal  1992,  and  by  an  addi- 
tional 1.5  million  items  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1993.  The 
arrearages  now  stand  at  32.1  million  items,  a  drop  of  nearly  20  per- 
cent since  our  arrearage  reduction  program  began. 

This  work  has  made  available  to  researchers  and  the  Congress 
such  impressive  materials  as  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  col- 
lection of  1.2  million  photographic  negatives,  the  papers  of  promi- 
nent Americans  like  the  distinguished  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
alas  just  lost  to  us,  whose  papers  are  a  particularly  valued  addition 
this  year.  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Reinhold  Neibuhr,  Byron  White, 
Arthur  Rubenstein  are  some  very  important  people  whose  papers 
are  now  available  to  the  nation  for  fuller  use  because  of  that.  The 
extensive  records  of  organizations  like  the  NAACP  and  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  more  than  32,000  rare  broadsides 
pamphlets  on  American  history  dating  from  1527  are  also  now  en- 
tered into  the  stream  of  accessible  materials. 

We  are  doing  more  than  these  substantial  numbers  and  this 
chart  reveals  because  current  modernization  efforts  to  support  our 
strategic  plan  include:  Establishing  whole  book  cataloging  teams 
that  process  Library  materials  more  rapidly,  get  the  through-put 
time  accelerated;  installing  new  bibliographic  work  stations  in 
place  of  dumb  terminals  to  improve  cataloging  productivity,  and  in- 
creasing our  use  of  other  libraries'  cataloging  to  avoid  duplication 
of  it. 

Now  the  fiscal  1994  budget  requests  additional  funds  to  continue 
crucial  areas  of  this  modernization:  $500,000  for  updating  the  Li- 
brary's incomplete  PREMARC  file  with  bibliographic  records  to  be 
purchased  economically  from  another  source  rather  than  continu- 
ing the  old  expensive  manual  updating  process,  $500,000  for  optical 
scanning  of  old  serial  records  to  bring  them  into  the  bibliographic 
record,  and  $350,000  to  develop  and  implement  the  first  phase  of  a 
plan  to  automate  the  Library's  shelf  list. 

[Arrearage  Reduction  Chart  follows:] 
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COLLECTIONS  SECURITY 


Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Now,  in  response  to  mounting  evidence  of  thefts 
and  mutilation,  we  have  taken  action  this  past  year  to  make  sure 
that  our  accompHshments  in  building  and  organizing  the  Library's 
collections  will  not  be  compromised  by  inadequate  security  against 
criminal  acts.  In  the  past  year  we  have  uncovered  evidence  of 
damage  to  the  collections  much  more  serious  than  any  of  us  had 
expected,  extensive  damage,  for  instance,  to  more  than  200  large, 
old  illustrated  books.  Thousands  of  plates  have  been  stolen,  not 
only  by  casual  thieves,  but  also  by  people  who  clearly  had  an  ex- 
pert's eye  for  value  and  importance,  three  of  whom  have  recently 
been  convicted. 

MUTILATION  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS 

As  examples,  let  me  show  you  just  briefly  a  vividly  colored  plate 
from  an  Italian  book  on  world  costumes  published  in  Milan  around 
1830,  and  two  striking  illustrations  from  a  major  German  publica- 
tion on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In  the  process  of 
cutting  out  these  illustrations,  incidentally,  others  beneath  them 
were  also  ruined,  so  it  isn't  just  what  is  stolen,  it  is  also  what  is 
ruined  and  looted  in  the  process.  Here  the  remains  of  a  1939  book 
on  colonial  and  historic  homes  of  Maryland,  and  the  scant  remains 
finally  of  two  volumes  on  Bavarian  flowers  published  in  Munich  in 
1816.  The  thief  put  these  in  a  covered  shelf  box  to  hide  his  crime. 

None  of  the  400  hand-colored  lithographs  from  this  set  have  been 
found.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  just  simply  antiquarian 
books  with  unusual  artistic  or  monetary  value  have  been  damaged, 
but  also  recent  technical  books  about  subjects  like  explosives  and 
advanced  energy  technologies.  In  these  particular  instances  the 
thieves  ripped  out  entire  chapters.  We  cannot  know  exactly  how 
many  books  have  been  damaged,  but  mutilated  books  continue  to 
turn  up  in  most  parts  of  the  general  collections.  Mutilation  has 
struck  some  of  the  Library's  most  frequently  used  collections,  Afri- 
can-American history,  for  instance,  which  has  been  severely  looted 
in  this  regard. 

ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  ENHANCE  SECURITY 

These  damages  justified  the  Library's  vigorous  action  to  close  the 
book  stacks  for  all  persons  except  Library  staff  on  official  business 
and,  by  arrangement.  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  to 
place  anti-theft  detection  gates  at  all  building  exits,  to  begin  plac- 
ing anti-theft  tags  in  books  and  bound  serials,  to  build  cages  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  layer  of  security  for  certain  particularly  high  risk 
materials,  and  finally  to  install  video  surveillance  cameras  as  funds 
become  available. 

Although  our  security  program  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  program  has  been  given  high  visi- 
bility through  signs  like  this  which  make  clear  the  Library's  strong 
commitment  to  protecting  the  collections.  Criminal  acts  are  being 
deterred,  we  believe,  and  there  have  already  been  some  rather  dra- 
matic positive  results. 

In  the  newspaper  and  current  periodical  reading  room,  for  in- 
stance, where  about  five  issues  of  popular  periodicals  have  been 
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routinely  stolen  each  week,  thefts  stopped  abruptly  after  video  sur- 
veillance cameras  were  installed  in  October.  Since  the  stacks  have 
been  closed,  the  book  collection  has  remained  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  percentage  of  books  we  are  unable  to  deliver  readers  be- 
cause they  are  not  on  the  shelf,  one  of  the  most  important  single 
statistics  in  the  efficient  use  of  a  major  library,  has  dropped  mark- 
edly by  4  percent. 

Adjusting  to  the  new  security  measures  has  caused  some  under- 
standable unhappiness.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  do, 
and  it  caused  understandable  unhappiness  as  well  as  inconvenience 
to  some  researchers  and  indeed  to  our  own  staff.  Negotiations  with 
our  labor  unions  about  the  impact  of  the  security  measures  on  Li- 
brary staff  are  indeed  in  progress.  But  we  have  a  basic  obligation 
to  the  Congress  and  to  posterity  to  affirm  that  no  amount  of  loss  to 
the  collections  is  acceptable,  since  so  much  of  it  is  irreplaceable, 
and  that  we  must  and  shall  overcome  the  cumulative  effect  of  dec- 
ades of  permissiveness  and  inadequate  security  measures,  as  well 
as  the  heritage  of  original  building  designs  that  tend  to  thwart 
rather  than  facilitate  adequate  modern  security. 

EXPANSION  OF  COLLECTIONS  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

What  we  have  done  so  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  Library  has  prepared  a  blueprint  for  protecting  the  collections 
to  ensure  that  they  will  be  both  more  available  on  the  shelf  for 
users  now  and  protected  for  generations  to  come.  So  we  have  re- 
quested $2.17  million  to  continue  and  expand  the  Collections  Secu- 
rity Program  in  fiscal  1994.  The  largest  component  of  the  request  is 
for  continued  support  of  closed  stack  operations. 

This  includes  additional  staff  to  handle  the  greatly  increased 
volume  of  book  requests,  to  operate  secure  book  delivery  points,  to 
accelerate  the  linking  of  volumes  to  the  automated  circulation  con- 
trol system,  and  to  charge  materials  used  by  Library  staff.  The 
anti-theft  detection  gates  now  in  use  at  all  exits  from  the  Library 
will  sound  an  alarm  when  they  sense  the  presence  of  a  special  tag. 
We  have  so  far  placed  only  about  180,000  of  these  tags  in  reference 
books  and  other  high  risk  volumes.  We  need  the  funding  requested 
for  fiscal  1994  in  order  to  tag  nearly  1.1  million  volumes  annually 
and  make  this  program  effective  to  have  enough  tags  so  the 
number  is  really  a  significant  deterrent. 

The  Reader  Registration  Program  will  include  reception  inter- 
views for  all  persons  wishing  to  use  the  Library's  collections.  This 
will  help  us  both  to  screen  persons  who  can  equally  well  be  served 
for  their  requests  at  other  libraries  and  to  serve  better  those  whose 
special  needs  are  appropriate  to  this  particular  collection.  In  effect 
there  is  going  to  be  more  personalized  counseling  by  librarians,  and 
the  security  system  will  help  our  people  by  focusing  more  of  their 
attention  on  specialized  counseling  of  readers,  and  preparation  in 
advance  for  people  coming  from  distant  parts.  We  have  had  some 
notable  occasions  where  people  who  are  used  to  going  into  the 
stacks  have  given  us  advance  notification  of  what  they  want  and 
we  have  it  ready.  So  we  are  moving  towards  the  more  customized 
knowledge  navigation  of  the  future,  which  we  hope  our  librarians 
will  be  performing  more  and  more. 
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Also  essential  for  deterring  theft  are  photo  identification  cards, 
video  surveillance  cameras,  police  patrols,  and  cloak  rooms  and 
lockers  for  readers  so  they  will  not  bring  bulky  containers,  coats 
and  other  personal  items  into  the  reading  rooms. 

[The  Collections  Security  Chart  follows:] 
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READING  ROOMS 

We  need  an  additional  $534,000,  including  funding  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  19  positions  to  maintain  reading  room  hours  at  the  already 
about-to-be-reduced  level  of  68.5  hours  per  week.  We  notified  the 
Congress  last  year  of  our  plan  to  reduce  reading  room  hours  during 
periods  of  low  use  beginning  on  January  29,  1993.  With  increased 
security  measures,  including  closing  the  stacks,  we  have  experi- 
enced a  31  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  items  requested  from 
the  reading  rooms.  By  reducing  hours  of  service  in  seven  of  our  22 
highly  labor-intensive  reading  rooms  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  eve- 
nings and  by  closing  them  on  Sundays  during  the  summer,  we  will 
eliminate  overtime  and  police  costs  and  reallocate  27,000  hours  of 
staff  time  to  handle  the  increased  workload  in  delivering  and  re- 
placing materials  within  the  stacks.  But  further  cuts  in  reading 
room  hours  would  curtail  basic  services  and  could  endanger  the 
very  nature  of  the  Library  itself.  So  we  need  the  additional  funding 
if  we  are  to  honor  our  priorities  of  arrearage  reduction,  collections 
security,  and  the  long  overdue  improvement  of  human  resources 
and  financial  management  without  drastically  impairing  either  the 
quality  or  the  hours  of  our  current  service. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

One  of  the  Library's  chief  goals  and  one  of  my  personal  goals  is 
to  ensure  a  nondiscriminatory  work  environment  for  all  employees. 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
cluded on  August  14,  1992,  that  the  Library's  system  for  competi- 
tively selecting  employees  in  hiring  or  promotion  during  the  period 
from  1979  to  1988  was  so  subjective  as  to  lend  itself  to  discriminato- 
ry effects.  We  are  accordingly  revamping  employment  practices  to 
ensure  equity  at  all  stages  of  the  competitive  selection  process. 

For  fiscal  1994,  in  order  to  sustain  this  advance,  we  are  request- 
ing $473,000  to  fund  nine  new  positions  and  $612,000  to  fund  12  ex- 
isting positions. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

One  of  my  first  acts  as  Librarian  of  Congress  was  to  ask  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  provide  a  financial  audit  of  the  Library. 
GAO  recommended  that  the  Library  implement  an  integrated  fi- 
nancial management  system.  We  have  studied  this  problem  exten- 
sively and  are  asking  for  $1.7  million  to  purchase  and  implement 
what  we  think  will  be  the  most  effective  and  inexpensive  way  to 
reach  such  a  new  system. 

COPYRIGHT  OFFICE 

For  the  Copyright  Office  we  are  requesting  a  total  increase  of 
$1,543,000  which  is  offset  by  our  request  to  use  $168,000  of  in- 
creased receipts  for  a  net  increase  of  $1,375,000.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  this  increase  is  for  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases. 
Through  the  effective  use  of  technology  and  processing  improve- 
ments, the  Copyright  Office  is  able  to  process  a  copyright  registra- 
tion claim  in  an  average  of  four  to  six  weeks.  The  new  optical  disk 
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storage  system  approved  by  the  committee  will  further  improve  the 
Copyright  Office's  ability  to  meet  future  service  demands. 

During  1993  the  Copyright  Office  will  implement  the  Audio 
Home  Recording  Act  of  1992,  and  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of 
$37,400  which  is  fully  funded  by  receipts  for  additional  nonpersonal 
costs  associated  with  this  new  law. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  additional  $4.7  million  requested  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  budget  is  composed  of  $4.2  million  for  mandatory 
pay  increases.  The  much  smaller  other  amounts  are  $344,000  for 
price  level  changes,  and  $121,746  for  improving  collections  access 
and  security  as  part  of  the  Library's  overall  plan  for  enhancing  col- 
lections security.  Because  90  percent  of  the  CRS  budget  goes  for 
salaries  and  benefits,  funding  for  the  mandatories  is  particularly 
critical  to  maintain  CRS's  capacity  to  support  Congress'  analysis 
and  information  needs. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

Finally,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3.5  million  to  continue 
the  Library's  free  national  reading  program  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped.  The  increase  does  not  represent  any  new  pro- 
grams. It  permits  continued  service  to  over  750,000  people.  It  in- 
cludes $1.8  million  for  machine  replacement  of  the  30,000  cassette 
book  machines  and  25,000  talking  book  machines  that  we  have 
identified  as  being  worn  beyond  repair  and  in  need  of  replacement 
over  the  next  five  years. 

EXPANDED  ACCESS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

We  have  forged  a  strategy,  Mr.  Chairman,  committed  to  making 
more  accessible  for  more  users  for  more  kinds  of  use  the  unprece- 
dented 100  million  items  that  the  Congress  has  assembled  here 
during  193  years.  More  than  ever  in  the  current  information  age, 
knowledge  is  the  key  to  progress  and  prosperity.  We  need  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  added  funds  this  year  to  make  the  collec- 
tions secure  and  accessible  and  to  make  our  entire  operations  prop- 
erly supported  in  the  basic,  the  absolutely  basic  areas  of  financial 
and  human  resources  management. 

We  need  to  secure  this  base  not  only  so  that  the  Library  can 
simply  go  on  doing  what  it  is  doing,  but  so  it  can  be  positioned  to 
assume — after  we  have  studied  it  during  this  phase  as  one  element 
of  our  strategic  plan — the  leadership  role  it  should  assume  in  deliv- 
ering the  new  forms  and  participating  in  the  new  forms  of 
networking  and  private /public  collaboration  that  will  exploit  new 
electronic  technology  to  make  the  Library's  vast  resources  locally 
available  to  Americans  in  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  produc- 
tive enterprises  from  Florida  to  Alaska. 

As  a  signal  of  our  commitment  to  increasing  the  direct  delivery 
of  valuable  materials  to  local  users  throughout  America,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  just  this  morning  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  approved  our  proposal — as  a  result  of  testing  over  the 
last  years — to  make  the  Library's  online  catalog  entirely  available 
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everywhere  in  the  country  without  charge  via  the  Internet,  the  na- 
tional super  highway  of  many  interconnected  networks. 

ELECTRONIC  ACCESS  AND  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

I  would  like  briefly  to  have  now  one  of  our  new  staff,  Ms.  Ellis, 
show  you  some  of  what  we  have  already  been  doing  to  begin  pro- 
viding Americans  with  direct  local  access  not  just  to  the  biblio- 
graphic record  which  we  will  soon  be  doing  everywhere,  but  to  our 
exhibits  and  even  our  collections  as  well. 

Ms.  Ellis.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  In  addition  to  using  the 
Internet  to  reach  people,  the  Library  is  also  working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  make  material  available  to  more  people  and  in  ways 
that  are  easier  to  use.  This  is  what  the  Library  of  Congress  looks 
like  on  America  Online,  one  of  the  commercial  networks. 

The  current  attraction  is  the  Treasures  of  the  Vatican,  which  we 
will  come  back  to,  but  there  are  other  materials  available  as  well. 
If  someone  chooses  to  tour  the  Library,  they  can  read  about  the  Li- 
brary's hours  and  services,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  bibliogra- 
phies and  research  guides,  especially  strong  in  the  sciences.  Amer- 
ica Online  has  been  focusing  on  some  of  the  Library's  exhibits.  This 
is  1492,  which  is  the  Columbus  exhibit  right  now  in  the  Madison 
Building,  and  still  available  is  the  Soviet  Archives  exhibit  that  Dr. 
Billington  mentioned  earlier  that  was  here  last  summer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Soviet  Archives  exhibit  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  an 
exhibit  was  made  available  to  people  remotely,  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  also  around  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  across  the  world. 
Over  60,000  people  have  looked  at  this  exhibit  on  America  Online 
and  about  200  or  so  look  at  it  still  each  day.  The  sorts  of  things 
they  can  see  include  this  letter  written  by  Lenin  to  Gorky,  and 
with  computers  they  can  zoom  in  on  Lenin's  signature  if  that  is 
what  they  are  interested  in. 

This  is  a  1979  document  on  defects  in  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
power  plant.  It  was  written  seven  years  before  the  accident  that  oc- 
curred there,  and  the  translations  are  also  available  online.  This 
exhibit  on  America  Online  won  a  Product  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Information  Industry  Association.  The  current  online  ex- 
hibit is  Treasures  of  the  Vatican.  This  is  currently  on  view  over  in 
the  Jefferson  Building. 

This  exhibit  is  remarkable  in  that  it  brings  objects  that  have  not 
been  available  to  the  public  anywhere,  not  even  in  Rome,  and  now 
they  are  available  here  in  Washington  and  again  by  the  Internet 
and  America  Online  to  people  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
nearly  200  images  available  online  in  this  exhibit,  and  they  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  This  is  from  an  early  anatomy  textbook  show- 
ing a  man  who  has  cut  off  his  own  skin  and  is  holding  it  in  his 
hand.  This  image  shows  the  Pope  granting  the  constitution  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel  singers.  You  can  also  see  music  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  itself. 

The  public  response  to  this  exhibit  has  been  very  positive.  When 
we  demonstrated  the  online  version  at  the  opening  of  the  Vatican, 
there  was  a  school  principal  from  Arlington,  Virginia,  who  came 
over.  She  was  saying  that  because  of  reduced  budgets  for  field  trips 
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she  would  not  be  able  to  bring  her  students  here  to  Washington  to 
see  the  exhibit,  but  then  she  realized  that  she  can  bring  the  exhibit 
to  them  electronically  and  still  be  within  her  budget.  We  have  also 
had  excellent  reactions  to  our  first  electronic  test  project  which 
was  American  Memory.  It  was  designed  to  bring  our  American  his- 
tory collections  to  schools  and  libraries.  It  is  currently  being  tested 
in  44  locations  across  the  country. 

[Video  tape  played.] 

Ms.  Ellis.  As  you  can  see,  those  are  home  video  sort  of  things.  I 
am  happy  to  say  they  were  sent  to  us  unsolicited.  Thank  you. 

CONCLUSION 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Thank  you.  Well,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  Congress'  Library  has  extraordinary  potential  for  enrich- 
ing and  upgrading  local  institutions  of  learning  and  research  so 
that  even  those  Americans  far  from  great  universities,  far  from 
more  affluent  schools  and  libraries  will  have  access  through  these 
new  networks  to  the  rest  of  the  nation's  heritage  and  the  latest  in 
up  to  date  information.  To  move  this  electronic  library  from  con- 
cept into  initial  operation,  I  recently  reorganized  our  top  manage- 
ment and  established  a  Library-wide  working  group  to  plan,  pre- 
pare and  pilot  test  electronic  delivery  systems  to  allow  the  Library 
to  play  a  key  role  in  the  emerging  national  and  international  net- 
works. The  Library  is  also  determining  how  it  will  produce  and  dis- 
tribute the  Library's  American  Memory  project. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  again  seek  sponsorship  in  the  103rd 
Congress  for  the  Library  of  Congress  Fund  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  services  to  meet  new  demands  from  Americans  for 
more  specialized  products  and  services,  something  which  most  dy- 
namic libraries  are  already  doing.  The  act  would  allow  the  Library 
to  provide  customized  services  that  have  been  requested  by  re- 
searchers, law  firms,  and  others  from  the  Library's  unique  collec- 
tions and  resources,  but  should  not  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer 
because  they  go  beyond  our  traditional  free  services  and  provide 
extra  benefits  to  specific  customers. 

We  need  a  wider  range  of  funding  devices  if  we  are  to  make  full 
use  of  this  institution's  unique  opportunities  for  service. 

I  hope  that  members  of  this  committee  will  support  passage  of 
the  Fund  Act  in  this  Congress  as  well  as  our  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1994  so  that  the  Library  can  move  ahead  to  realize  the  poten- 
tial set  forth  in  the  Library's  strategic  plan,  even  as  we  ask  for 
your  support  in  this  crucial  part  of  stabilizing  the  base  in  phase 
one. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Billington  follows:] 
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Statement  of  James  H.  Billington 

The  Librarian  of  Congress 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Fiscal  1994  Budget  Request 

January  25,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  to  discuss  the  Library  of  Congress  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

For  fiscal  1994,  we  are  requesting  only  those  funds  necessary  to  maintain  core  services 
and  to  address  fundamental  long-deferred  infrastructure  requirements.  These  funds  enable 
us  to  make  the  contributions  that  only  this  Library  can  make  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  request  totals  $364.4  million,  including  authority  to  obligate  $24.4 
million  in  receipts,  for  a  net  of  $340  million.  It  represents  a  total  budget  increase  of  $30 
million,  or  nine  percent,  over  fiscal  1993.  Of  the  $30  million,  71  percent  (or  $21.4  million) 
is   required  simply  to  fund  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases. 

This  proposed  budget  supports  the  Library's  new  seven-year  strategic  plan. 
Considering  the  nation's  needs  and  the  Library's  strengths,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
developed  a  strategy  for  overcoming  the  backlog  of  uncataloged  materials,  strengthening 
current  core  services,  and  improving  in-house  efficiency  while  preparing  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  Library's  key  collections  to  the  Congress  and  the  nation  electronically  through  new 
networks  and  joint  ventures. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Strategic  Plan  (1993-2000)  that  was  submitted  last  month 
(accompanying  charts  summarize  its  major  elements)  prepares  the  Library  for  its  role  of 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  nation  in  the  21st  century.  The  plan's  first  phase  (1993-1996) 
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gives  top  priority  to  the  existing  core  library  services  by  reducing  arrearages  and  securing  the 
collections  while  improving  human  resources  management  and  financial  management.  These 
are  the  top  budget  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  maximize  use  of  the  Library's  unique  collections  and  staff  to 
support  the  Congress,  the  nation's  libraries,  and  American  education  and  economic 
performance  if  the  basic  infrastructure  of  the  institution  cannot  be  secured  during  the  first 
phase  of  our  strategic  plan. 

In  order  to  operate  within  the  fiscal  1993  budget  and  make  sure  that  every  appropriated 
dollar  is  effectively  spent,  the  Library  is  streamlining  existing  services  and  has  initiated  a 
Library-wide  review  by  the  Inspector  General  to  seek  additional  economies.  Already  this  year, 
a  cut  of  128  authorized  positions  and  the  absorption  of  most  mandatory  pay  and  price  level 
increases  have  resulted  in  significant  cutbacks,  such  as: 
*■   Reducing  reading  room  hours  during  low-use  periods  (including  Sunday  service  during 

the  summer  months)  and  reducing  or  shifting  some  police  services. 
►    Suspending  selected  publications  (including  the  CRS  Review  and  Major  Legislation  of  the 
Congress  (MLO)  and  reducing  by  50  percent  the  size  of  CRS  InfoPacks  and  the  quarterly 
Guide  to  CRS  Products. 
»    Reducing  by  32,000  the  number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other  library  materials 
purchased  for  the  collections,  and  delaying  the  acquisition  of  nearly  300  CD/ROM 
products  needed  for  research. 
►•    Reducing  the  number  of  public  tours  and  public  telephone  reference  inquiries  that  we 
can  accommodate. 
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*  Delaying  the  upgrading  or  replacement  of  outdated  automated  systems  for  the  Library 
as  a  whole  and  of  aging  machines  that  provide  free  reading  services  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  in  particular. 

*■  Eliminating  educational  outreach  programs  on  major  exhibitions  such  as  Presidential 
Inaugurations  and  the  Vatican  Library. 

The  Library  must  increase  its  budget  in  fiscal  1994  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
important  services.  Of  the  requested  $30  million  increase,  $21.4  million  or  71  percent  is 
required  simply  to  fund  mandatory  pay  tind  price  level  increases.  A  new  mandatory  increase 
for  locality  pay  will  by  itself  require  an  estimated  outlay  of  $5.2  million.  The  Library  does 
not  control  these  increased  expenses.  If  additional  funds  are  not  appropriated  to  cover  them, 
further  reductions  in  service  are  inevitable. 

Of  the  remaining  $8.6  million  requested,  the  largest  single  item  is  for  collections  security 
to  maintain  both  higher  levels  of  protection  and  the  quality  of  service  in  a  closed-stack 
environment.  The  next  largest  items  address  long-deferred  needs  to  improve  essential 
financial  and  human  resources  systems. 

-  Overview  of  Library  of  Congress  Services  - 

The  Library  of  Congress  maintains  a  collection  of  nearly  100  million  items  ~  many  of 
them  irreplaceable  --  in  over  450  languages.    This  massive  information  resource  serves  the 
country  in  a  variety  of  ways  (illustrated  on  our  map),  including: 
►    Congressional  Services  -  The  Library  provides  impartial  analytical  research  and 

information  to  the  Congress  on  public  policy  issues  ~  providing  Congress  with  more 

than  645.000  products  and  research  responses  a  year,  including  custom  responses 
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to  268,000  requests  for  research  and  information.  The  Ave  areas  of  most  intense 
research  support  during  fiscal  1992  were  health  insurance;  trade;  defense  policy;  Soviet 
transformation  and  implications  for  the  United  States;  and  banks,  thrift  institutions  and 
financial  stability.  The  incomparable  collections  and  multi-lingual  staff  of  the  Law 
Library  and  of  other  special  collections  are  also  specially  accessible  to  the  Congress. 

>  Cataloging  Services  •  The  Library  supplies  bibliographic  records  and  related  products 
to  libraries  and  bibliographic  utilities  in  all  50  states  and  territories  ••  cataloging  that 
would  cost  America's  libraries  in  excess  of  $360  million  annually  if  they  had  to 
do  the  work  themselves. 

»'  Research  and  Reference  Services  -  The  Library  makes  available  to  scholars  and  other 
researchers  vast  information  resources,  many  of  which  are  unique,  covering  almost  all 
formats,  subjects,  and  languages  --  serving  every  year  more  than  800.000  readera 
and  responding  to  more  than  1.4  million  information  requests  a  year.  The 
Library  also  provides  on-line  access  to  its  automated  information  files  (containing  more 
than  30  million  records)  to  Congressional  offices,  state  libraries,  and  libraries  which  are 
cooperative  cataloging  partners  throughout  the  nation.  The  Library  also  annually 
provides  more  than  36,000  books  and  other  items  to  every  state  in  the  union  via  free 
interlibrary  loans. 

►  Copyright  Services  -  The  Library's  Copyright  Office  administers  U.S.  copyright  laws 
and  actively  promotes  international  protection  of  intellectual  property  created  by  U.S. 
citizens  -  processing  more  than  650.000  claims  for  copyright  registration  and 
400.000  requests  for  information  annually. 
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•■  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  Services  -  The  Library  manages  a  free  national 
reading  program  for  750.000  blind  and  physically  handicapped  people, 
circulating  more  than  21  million  items  annually  (discs,  cassettes,  and  braille) 
through  147  regional  and  subregional  libraries  and  multistate  centers. 

»■    In  addition,  the  Library  of  Congrress 

—  promotes  reading  and  literacy  through  the  26  state  afilliates  of  the  Library's  Center  for 
the  Book, 

"  gives  tens  of  thousands  of  surplus  books  and  serials  each  year  to  needy  libraries 
throughout  the  nation, 

-  manages  the  nation's  leading  collection  of  folk  music  and  folklore  and  promotes  the 
preservation  of  folk  culture  throughout  the  U.  S.,  and 

"   coordinates  and  administers  a  cost-effective  procurement  program  for  nearly  1,300  other 

Federal  libraries. 

Because  it  is  such  a  unique  storehouse  of  human  knowledge,  the  Library  is  an 
increasingly  important  link  for  the  Congress  and  the  nation  to  foreign  countries,  providing 
at  low  cost  substantial  benefits  to  American  libraries,  universities,  law  schools,  and  other 
institutions.   The  Library's  international  activities  (illustrated  on  our  map)  include: 

♦  Purchasing  materials  through  six  overseas  field  offices  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
86  other  major  American  research  libraries. 

♦  Training  scores  of  officials  from  developing  and  newly  democratized  countries  in 
international  copyright  law  and  the  protection  of  "intellectual  property"  as  a  basis  for 
free  markets. 
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4  Bringing  millions  of  foreign  items  to  the  Library  for  American  re8e{u*cher8  in  science, 
technology  and  other  fields. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  United  States  Congress,  through  its  Library,  has  led 
the  world  in  supporting  the  new  parliaments  of  former  communist  countries.  In  the  second 
year,  programs  of  assistance  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  added  to  those  we  already 
provide  to  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  former  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic 
(now  the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia).  The  Congressional  Research  Service  has  coordinated 
the  Library's  substantial  deliveries  of  equipment,  library  resources,  and  technical  assistance 
and  encouraged  other  organizations  to  join  in  helping  build  these  developing  parliaments. 

Six  recent  examples  show  how  the  Library  makes  a  real  difference  to  the  nation  and  the 
world: 

(1)  The  Archivist  of  post-communist  Russia  asked  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  head  an 
advisory  group  on  opening  up  the  archival  records  of  the  former  USSR  and  provided  the 
Library  with  an  unprecedented  exhibit  of  heretofore  top  secret  Soviet  records; 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  used  500  copies  of  the  Library's  latest  handbook  on 
Somalia  to  orient  unit  leaders  of  the  U.S.  military  task  force  now  deployed  there; 

(3)  The  Library's  preservation  scientists  analyzed  the  paper  on  which  the  original  Indian 
constitution  was  printed  and  advised  the  Indian  Government  how  to  preserve  this 
invaluable  document; 

(4)  Our  Cairo  office  advised  the  National  Library  of  Kuwait  on  how  to  rebuild  that 
devastated  institution; 
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(5)  The  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  is  leading  a 
cooperative  effort  to  establish  an  international  standard  for  the  production  of  audio 
books;  and 

(6)  Department  of  State  officials  turned  to  the  Library's  audio  preservation  experts  for 
advice  about  preserving  Somalia  radio  broadcasts  from  1950  to  the  present,  which 
constitute  that  nation's  only  remaining  record  of  its  contemporary  history. 

-  Arrearages  and  Collections  Services  - 

Since  I  last  appeared  before  you,  the  Library  has  made  major  progress  in  reducing  its 
unprocessed  arrearages.  We  have  completed  the  second  year  of  our  three-year  pilot  program 
and  are  on  schedule  to  meet  our  targeted  reduction  of  11.3  million  unprocessed  items  by 
December  of  this  year. 

Success  in  1993  depends,  however,  on  the  rapid  filling  of  140  authorized  but  vacant  jobs- 
--twelve  percent  of  the  Library's  anti-arrearage  work  force.  The  vacancies  exist  because 
uncertainty  over  the  Library's  FY1993  budget  led  to  a  Library-wide  limited  hiring  freeze  last 
April.  Then,  as  that  uncertainty  ended,  a  Federal  court  opinion  in  August  required  us  to 
revise  our  hiring  procedures  and  forced  a  de  facto  employment  freeze.  Further  delay  in  hiring 
would  put  our  arrearages  timetable  at  risk.  We  hope  to  begin  filling  these  critical  vacancies 
soon.  But  if  the  budget  outlook  for  fiscal  1994  does  not  appear  likely  to  support  these 
additional  staff  people,  we  may  have  to  seek  guidance  from  the  Committee  on  adjusting  these 
arrearage  targets. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  despite  the  personnel  shortages,  our  people  cut  arrearages 
by  5.7  million,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1993  the  arrearages  were  reduced  by  an 
additional  1.5  million  items.  The  arrearages  now  stand  at  32.1  million  items,  a  drop  of  nearly 
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20  percent  since  our  arrearage  reduction  program  began  (the  accompanying  chart  shows  our 
actual  and  projected  progress).  We  have  made  fully  available  to  researchers  and  the  Congress 
such  impressive  materials  as:  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  collection  of  1.2  million 
photographic  negatives  from  1952  through  1986;  the  papers  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  Joseph  Alsop,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  Byron  White;  the  extensive  records  of  the 
NAACP;  the  records  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women;  more  than  32,500  rare  broadsides,  leaflets,  and  pamphlets  on  American 
history  dating  from  1527  through  1986;  a  4,000  sheet  series  of  topographic  maps  of  Eastern 
Europe;  our  entire  collection  of  Japanese  children's  literature;  the  papers  of  important 
musicians  like  Edward  MacDowell,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  Henryk  Szeryng;  an  18,000-item 
African  pamphlet  collection;  and  substantial  Arabic  and  Persian  arrearages.  Much  of  the  work 
on  the  latter  collections  was  supported  by  newly  raised  private  funds. 

We  are  doing  even  more  than  the  substantial  numbers  and  our  chart  reveal.  The  Library 
is  developing,  testing,  and  implementing  new  approaches  to  cataloging  and  arrearage 
reduction.  These  modernization  efforts  will  not  only  help  us  meet  the  goals  of  our  strategic 
plan  (an  80  percent  reduction  of  the  backlog  by  the  year  2000)  but  will  also  create  models  for 
libraries  throughout  the  nation. 

Major  steps  taken  or  planned  include: 

•  Establishing  whole  book  cataloging  teams  that  process  library  materials  more  rapidly 
and  encourage  innovation  and  cooperation  to  improve  productivity. 

•  Installing  intelligent  bibliographic  workstations  in  place  of  'dumb*  terminals  to 
improve  cataloger  productivity. 
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•  Working  with  OCLC  (On-line  Computer  Library  Center),  a  bibliographic  utility,  to 
obtain  records  for  more  than  65,000  commercial  sound  recordings. 

•  Using  collection-level  cataloging  to  group  materials  sharing  a  common  topical  focus, 
instead  of  cataloging  each  item  separately. 

•  Increasing  the  use  of  other  libraries'  cataloging  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
increase  timeliness. 

•  Devising  routine,   high-speed   techniques   for  processing  the   Copyright  Deposits 
collection,  the  largest  single  collection  in  the  Music  Division. 

•  Processing  125,000  PREMARC  records  through  use  of  the  OCLC  database  and 
sophisticated  matching  algorithms. 

The  fiscal  1994  budget  requests  additional  funds  to  continue  our  crucial  eflbrta  to 
modernize  Collections  Services  including:  $500,000  for  updating  the  Library's  incomplete 
PREMARC  file  with  enhanced  bibliographic  records  purchased  from  another  source  rather 
than  continuing  the  old,  expensive  manual  updating  process;  $500,000  for  optical  scanning 
of  old  serials  records  to  permit  access  through  a  new  automated  serials  management  system; 
$350,000  to  develop  and  implement  the  first  phase  of  a  plan  to  automate  the  Library's 
shelflist  and  to  streamline  shelflisting  techniques;  and  $593,000  for  acquiring  machine- 
readable  materials  for  the  collections  and  for  beginning  a  phased  replacement  program  for 
items  stolen  or  mutilated. 

We  are  also  requesting  $1.1  million  to  purchase  essential  conservation  supplies  for 
collections  processed  in  the  arrearage  reduction  project,  to  enhance  the  preservation  filming 
program,  and  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  microform  versions  of  newsprint  and  other 
fragile  materials.    These  preservation  dollars  will  ensure  that  the  Library's  vast  and  often 
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irreplaceable  collections  are  stored  in  the  proper  manner  and  converted  to  the  proper  medium 
so  that  they  will  benefit  future  generations. 

•  Collections  Secvirity  and  Constituent  Services  • 

In  response  to  mounting  evidence  of  thefts  and  mutilation,  we  took  action  to  protect  the 
collections  by: 

♦  Beginning  the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  Plan  for  Enhancing  Collections 
Security. 

i  Closing  the  book  stacks  to  all  persons  except  Library  staff  on  official  business  and,  by 
arrangement,  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 

4  Installing  theft  detection  gates  at  all  building  exits  and  beginning  the  installation  of 
anti-theft  alarm  devices  in  bound  volumes. 

4  Accelerating  the  installation  of  caged  enclosures  for  highest  risk  materials. 

4  Beginning  the  installation  of  video  surveillance  cameras. 

For  fiscal  1994,  we  seek  funds  to  continue  implementing  the  security  plan,  primarily  to 
support  book  service  activities  in  a  closed-stack  environment,  place  more  anti-theft  alarm 
devices  in  high-risk  volumes,  establish  a  comprehensive  reader  registration  program,  and  place 
video  surveillance  cameras  in  the  remaining  high-risk  areas.  Our  ability  to  sustain  regular 
constituent  services  has  been  strained  by  these  new  security  procedures,  and  we  are 
requesting  $1,296,000  and  45  positions  to  handle  the  new  requirements  while  maintaining  an 
acceptable  level  of  reference  and  reader  services.  To  support  our  program  for  protecting  the 
collections,  we  are  also  requesting  $197,000  and  six  positions  for  Collections  Services; 
$116,000  and  five  positions  for  the  Law  Library;  $261,000  for  four  vacant  police  positions  and 
cloakroom  services;  $169,000  for  security  equipment;  $10,000  for  the  Copyright  Office;  and 
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$122,000  and  four  positions  for  the  Congressional  Research  Service.    All  of  these  funds 
support  our  program  to  protect  the  collections  (the  accompanying  charts  present  highli^ts). 

We  need  an  additional  $534,000,  including  funding  for  the  equivalent  of  19  positions,  to 
maintain  reading  room  hours  at  the  already  reduced  level  of  68.5  hours  per  week.  As  we 
notified  the  Congress  last  year,  we  plan  to  reduce  reading  room  hours  during  periods  of  low- 
use  beginning  January  29.  With  increased  security  measures,  including  closing  the  stacks,  we 
have  experienced  a  31  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  items  requested  in  the  reading 
rooms.  By  reducing  hours  of  service  in  seven  of  our  22  labor-intensive  reading  rooms  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  and  closing  on  Sundays  during  the  sununer,  we  will  be 
eliminating  overtime  and  police  costs  and  re-allocating  27,000  hours  of  staff  time  to  handle 
the  increased  workload.  But  further  cuts  could  curtail  basic  services  and  change  the  nature 
of  the  Library  itself.  The  additional  funding  we  request  is  needed  if  we  are  to  honor  our 
priorities  of  arrearage  reduction,  collections  security,  and  long-overdue  improvement  of  human 
resources  and  financial  management  without  drastically  impairing  the  quality  of  our  service. 

-  Human  Resources  • 

One  of  the  Library's  chief  goals  ~  and  one  of  my  personal  goals  —  is  to  ensure  a  non- 
discriminatory work  environment  for  all  employees.  The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  concluded  in  its  August  14,  1992,  Memorandum  of  Opinion  that  the 
Library's  system  for  competitively  selecting  employees  for  hiring  or  promotion  opportunities 
during  the  period  1979  to  1988  was  so  subjective  as  to  lend  itself  to  discriminatory  effects. 
We  are  accordingly  revamping  employment  practices  to  ensure  equity  at  all  three  stages  of 
the  competitive  selection  process:  (1)  the  posted  qualifications  stage;  (2)  the  panel  stage;  and 
(3)  the  interview  stage. 
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We  plan  to  reprogram  fiscal  1993  funds  to  bring  in  temporary  consultants  in  order  to 
train  our  human  resources  personnel  and  selecting  officials,  conduct  specialized  analyses,  and 
install  an  applicant  tracking  system.  For  fiscal  1994,  to  sustain  this  advance,  we  are 
requesting  $473,000  to  fund  9  new  positions  and  $612,000  to  fund  12  existing  positions  so 
that  the  Library  can  have  its  own  specialists  devoted  to  job  analysis,  monitoring  the  selection 
process  at  every  step,  doing  disparate  impact  analyses,  and  preparing  employment  data  for 
reports,  forecasting,  and  trends  analysis. 

-  Financial  Management  and  Other  Infrastructure  Requirements  - 

One  of  my  first  acts  as  Librarian  of  Congress  was  to  ask  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  provide  a  financial  audit  of  the  Library.  As  a  result  of  this  audit,  GAO 
recommended  that  the  Library  implement  an  integrated  financial  management  system.  Since 
this  audit  was  released  in  August  1991,  we  have  completed  detailed  plans  for  implementing 
this  GAO  recommendation.  We  find  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  commercial  software 
package  to  be  the  Library's  least  costly  and  most  beneficial  option.  We  continue  to  work  with 
GAO  in  improving  our  financial  management  practices  and  have  asked  them  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  a  new  system.  We  are  asking  for  $1.7  million  to  purchase  and  implement 
a  new  system  that  will  improve  accountability  to  the  Congress,  support  the  appropriations 
process,  enhance  staff  productivity,  eliminate  paperwork,  and  minimize  the  need  to  rekey 
financial  data.  An  integrated  financial  management  system  is  essential  for  conducting  the 
type  of  cost-benefit  analyses  that  the  Library  needs  to  find  new  economies. 

To  operate  and  continue  to  rent  an  off-Capitol  Hill  collections  storage  facility,  the 
Library  requests  $898,000  and  14  new  positions  to  select,  prepare,  and  transport  250,000 
volumes  annually.     We  appreciate  the  Congress's  support  for  acquiring  critically  needed 
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collections  storage  space,  and  we  are  taking  steps,  in  cooperation  with  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  to  use  the  $3,186,000  appropriated  this  year  to  rent  and  outfit  a  facility  that  will 
meet  our  short-term  needs.  We  continue  to  believe  (as  stated  in  the  plan  we  submitted  to  the 
Committee  last  year)  that  the  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of  buildings  is  the  most 
economical  long-term  strategy. 

The  Library  is  committed  to  improving  the  workstations  for  staff  members  who  spend 
at  least  50  percent  of  their  time  at  video  display  terminals  (VDT),  and  the  Library  requests 
$522,000  to  speed  up  the  phased  acquisition  of  appropriate  ergonomic  furniture  and 
equipment.   The  additional  funds  will  permit  the  completion  of  this  project  by  1996. 

We  continue  to  work  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  making  the  Library's  Special 
Facilities  Center,  located  at  Sixth  and  East  Capitol  Streets,  available  for  use.  We  now 
anticipate  that  the  Child  Care  space  will  be  available  for  use  in  June  1993.  We  are  asking 
for  $152,000  to  equip  this  center,  so  that  we  can  put  in  place  another  element  of  our  strategy 
to  improve  access  to  the  Library's  vast  holdings  by  permitting  use  of  the  center's  short-term 
living  quarters  for  visiting  scholars  as  well  as  its  training  facilities  for  our  staff  and  people 
using  the  collections. 

-  Police  Merger  - 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  fiscal  year  1993  Committee  Report,  directed 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  initiate  action  to  merge  the  Library  of  Congress  Police  function 
with  the  United  States  Capitol  Police.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
general  counsels  of  the  Capitol  Police  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  have  submitted 
draft  legislation  to  them  for  their  review  and  comment.  The  draft  legislation  establishes  the 
Library  of  Congress  Division  within  the  Capitol  Police  Force. 
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•  Library  of  Congress  Bicentennial  - 

The  Librsuy  will  mark  its  200th  anniversary  in  the  year  2000.  We  propose  a  seven-year 
bicentennial  project  that  coordinates  a  series  of  exhibitions,  publications,  conferences,  public 
lectures,  demonstration  projects,  and  other  celebratory  events  promoting  learning,  literacy, 
and  access  to  the  collections.  A  National  Advisory  Board,  drawn  from  Congress  tuid  the 
public,  will  help  with  planning.  We  are  asking  for  $225,000  as  the  appropriated  annual  base 
for  this  project  of  which  $206,500  can  be  reprogrammed  from  the  Columbus  Quincentenary 
project.   Most  costs  of  the  Library  bicentennial  will  be  met  by  private  funds. 

-  Copyright  - 

For  the  Copyright  Office  we  are  requesting  a  total  increase  of  $1,543,000  which  is  offset 
by  our  request  to  use  $168,000  of  increased  receipts  --  for  a  net  increase  of  $1,375,000.  More 
than  90  percent  of  this  increase  is  for  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases.  Intellectual 
property  continues  to  be  one  of  the  shining  stars  of  our  economy.  Our  computer  software, 
books,  music,  motion  pictures,  and  television  programs  are  popular  all  over  the  world  and 
represent  one  of  our  country's  critical  trade  and  growth  assets.  These  industries  generated 
$38  billion  in  foreign  sales  in  1990,  and  they  account  for  almost  six  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product.  The  Copjo-ight  Office  helps  to  raise  the  level  of  copyright  protection 
worldwide  and  fights  to  stamp  out  piracy  of  American  music,  motion  pictures,  and  software. 
Through  the  effective  use  of  technology  and  processing  improvements,  the  Copyright  Office 
is  able  to  process  a  copyright  registration  claim  in  an  average  of  4-6  weeks.  The  new  optical 
disk  storage  system  --  approved  by  the  committee  --  will  further  improve  the  Copyright 
Office's  ability  to  meet  future  service  demands.  During  1993,  the  Copyright  Office  will 
implement  the  Audio  Home  Recording  Act  of  1992,  and  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of 
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$37,400,  which  is  fully  funded  by  receipts,  for  additional  non-personal  costs  associated  with 
this  new  law. 

-  Congressional  Research  Service  - 

The  additional  $4.7  million  requested  in  the  Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  budget 
is  composed  of  $4.2  million  for  mandatory  pay  increases,  $344,000  for  price  level  changes,  and 
$121,746  for  improving  collections  access  and  security,  which  is  part  of  the  Library's  overall 
Plan  for  Enhancing  Collections  Security.  Because  90  percent  of  the  CRS  budget  goes  for 
salaries  and  benefits,  funding  for  the  mandatories  is  particularly  critical  to  maintain  the 
capacity  to  support  Congress'  analysis  and  information  needs. 

-  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 

Finally,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3.5  million  to  continue  the  Library's  free 
national  reading  program  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  The  increase  does  not 
represent  any  new  programs.  It  permits  continued  service  to  over  750,000  people.  It  includes 
$1.8  million  for  machine  replacement  of  the  30,000  cassette  book  machines  and  25,000  talking 
book  machines  that  we  have  identified  as  being  worn  beyond  repair  and  in  need  of 
replacement  over  the  next  five  years. 

-  Conclusion  • 

We  have  forged  a  strategy  committed  to  making  more  accessible  the  vast  resources 
assembled  by  the  Congress  during  193  years.  Our  purpose  now  is  to  support  this  dynamic 
democratic  society  in  an  age  when  new  knowledge  becomes  a  key  to  progress  and  to 
prosperity. 
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A  crucial  issue  facing  the  Congress  regarding  its  Library  is  whether  to  provide  national 
electronic  access  to  its  tremendous  assets  or  to  relegate  the  institution  to  the  status  of  a 
passive  warehouse  of  materials  accessible  only  to  those  who  can  journey  to  Washington. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  in  a  special  position  to  help  the  nation  move  ahead  in  the 
decades  to  come.  First,  it  can  enrich  and  foster  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  making  our 
unmatched  collections  and  knowledgeable  staff  more  useful  to  Congress  and  the  nation. 
Second,  by  exploiting  new  electronic  technology,  the  Library  can  enormously  increase  the 
knowledge  available  to  Americans  in  local  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  private  sector 
research  enterprises  from  Florida  to  Alaska.  As  a  signal  of  our  potential  for  increasing  the 
direct  delivery  of  materials  to  local  users,  we  are  proposing  to  make  the  Library's  on-line 
catalog  available  without  charge  via  the  Internet,  a  national  superhighway  of  many 
interconnected  networks  with  a  major  backbone  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  NSFNet. 

We  believe  the  future  holds  the  potential  for  the  Library  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
enriching  and  upgrading  local  institutions  of  learning  and  research,  so  that  even  those 
Americans  far  from  great  universities  and  the  more  affluent  schools  and  libraries  can  still 
have  access  to  the  best  of  the  nation's  heritage  and  the  latest  in  up-to-date  information. 
Technology  makes  this  possible;  the  Library's  strategy  envisions  bringing  an  "electronic 
library"  rapidly  from  concept  into  initial  operation. 

To  put  this  strategy  in  motion,  I  have  recently  reorganized  our  top  management  and 
established  a  Library-wide  working  group  on  the  electronic  library  of  the  future.  The  group 
is  tasked  with  planning,  preparing,  and  pilot  testing  electronic  delivery  systems  for  the 
Library's  role  in  the  emerging  national  and  international  information  networks.  The  Library 
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is  also  determining  the  most  appropriate  relationships  between  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  players  in  the  electronic  library  arena  as  well  as  the  production  and  distribution  options 
for  the  Library's  American  Memory  project. 

A  key  element  in  this  strategy  is  our  request  to  expand  the  Library's  services  to  the 
Science  and  Technology  communities.  One  of  the  chronic  problems  in  our  national  research 
and  development  establishment  is  the  inadequate  use  of  existing  studies  and  inventions  in 
public  decision-making  and  technical  work.  People  keep  re-inventing  the  wheel.  This  is  an 
information  problem,  one  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  help  to  solve.  We  are  proposing 
two  distinct  levels  of  activity  to  improve  service:  (1)  placing  a  technical  staff  of  five  in  our 
public  reading  rooms  to  instruct  patrons  in  using  automated  resources  for  business  and 
science  and  (2)  making  the  latest  information  in  this  rapidly  changing  field  easier  to  find  and 
use  by  researchers  everywhere,  partly  through  the  Library's  development  of  a  new  Automated 
Referral  Center  for  science  and  technical  information. 

Finally,  I  will  again  seek  sponsorship  in  the  103rd  Congress  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Fund  Act.  This  legislation  is  essential  to  the  Library's  future.  It  would  enable  the  Library 
to  extend  the  range  of  its  services  to  meet  new  demands  from  Americans  for  specialized 
products  and  services  which  go  beyond  the  Library's  present  and  foreseeable  tax-supported 
basic  functions. 

The  Act  would  allow  the  Library  to  provide  customized  services  for  researchers,  law 
firms,  and  others  --  services  which  have  been  frequently  requested  of  the  Library  but  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer  because  they  go  beyond  our  basic  tasks  and  provide  extra 
services  to  specific  customers. 
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We  need  a  wider  range  of  funding  devices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
people  we  serve  --  the  same  range  currently  available  to  other  mcgor  libraries  in  America. 

We  have  greatly  increased  philanthropic  giving  to  the  Library  as  evidenced  by  a  72 
percent  increase  in  our  trust  funds  since  1987  --  from  $11.5  million  to  $19.8  million.  But  this 
Act  is  essential  if  the  Library  is  to  realize  more  of  its  service  potential  for  the  nation  ~  and 
these  new  services  will  create  new  opportunities  and  activities  for  other  libraries  and  economic 
enterprises.  The  Act  creates  a  sustaining  mechanism  that  the  Library  presently  lacks:  a 
revolving  fund,  through  which  the  Library  can  recover  the  costs  incurred  in  meeting 
specialized  information  needs  of  the  business  community  and  others.  This  responds  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  recommendation  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  handle  fee- 
service  activities.  These  new  activities  will  not  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  traditional 
free  core  services.  Because  it  provides  a  rational  way  of  making  more  of  the  Library's  vast 
resources  available  to  information  seekers  in  government,  academia,  and  private  industry,  the 
Fund  Act  would  enable  the  Library  to  serve  a  critical  function  in  making  America  more 
competitive  in  the  global  marketplace. 

I  hope  that  members  of  this  committee  will  support  passage  of  the  Fund  Act  in  this 
Congress  as  well  as  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  1994.  Both  lay  the  foundation  for  realizing 
the  potential  set  forth  in  the  Library's  strategic  plan. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim.  That  was  probably  the 
most  lucid  and  well-organized  presentation  I  think  we  have  had.  It 
really  helped  us  not  only  with  the  graphics,  but  I  think  just  the 
way  we  went  through  it  really  encapsulized  for  us  the  important 
elements  of  the  budget  and  the  initiatives  that  you  value  highly. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  specifically  for  letting  Chuck 
Turner  of  your  staff  assist  us.  You  have  introduced  a  number  of 
people  here.  Chuck,  I  don't  know  if  all  the  Members  know  you.  He 
has  been  in  a  position  to  help  us  pull  together  and  publish  two  very 
important  documents  that  this  committee  could  not  function  with- 
out— the  260-page  subcommittee  print  and  the  almost  1,400  pages 
of  budget  justifications  that  we  have  in  front  of  us  today.  We  only 
have  a  few  weeks  to  get  this  material  into  print  and  we  always  try 
to  have  our  hearings  early.  We  know  what  our  budgets  are  going  to 
be,  but  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  effort  and  also  a  little  persuasive- 
ness, to  get  everything  put  together  so  we  can  delve  into  it  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  So  thank  you  for  making  Chuck  available  to  us 
and  Chuck,  we  thank  you  also. 

RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION 

I  am  going  to  jump  right  into  one  area  we  didn't  talk  a  great 
deal  about,  and  that  is  the  restoration  and  renovation  subject. 
Many  people  are  aware,  in  fact,  it  has  been  an  ongoing  activity.  It 
was  actually  begun  in  September  of  1984,  the  first  phase  completed 
in  late  1989,  and  the  second  phase  began  in  late  1991,  apparently 
scheduled  for  completion  in  mid-1994. 

I  am  wondering  what  your  assessment  at  the  moment  is.  I  know 
the  reading  room  opened  in  June.  There  have  been  some  very  posi- 
tive comments  about  that,  but  could  you  give  us  an  idea  about 
where  you  think  we  are  in  terms  of  meeting  our  financial  and  time 
commitments  to  completion. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  My  understanding  is  that  we  are  still  on  sched- 
ule for  May  1994,  in  terms  of  the  basic  completion  of  the  project, 
and  I  must  say  both  the  restoration  of  the  main  reading  room  and 
more  recently  of  the  great  hall  and  the  current  pavilion,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Vatican  is  now  being  exhibited  have  also  been 
a  stunning  success  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and 
the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  the  building  it  has  evoked,  so  I  think 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  and  from  a  chronological  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  very  successful.  It  does  appear  that  for  the  total 
original  plan,  there  is  going  to  be  about  a  $3.2  million  shortfall — I 
think  this  is  what  the  Architect  now  estimates,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
and  we  think  we  have  gone  over  the  items  with  the  Architect  very 
carefully. 

We  are  going  to  contribute  by  deferring  from  furnishings  and 
other  areas  something  just  under  $600,000  to  try  to  make  that  up, 
as  I  recall,  but  we  do  need  something  to  help  with  the  rest  of  it.  We 
would  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  in  the  Architect's  budget  to 
appropriate  funds,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  presenting  this  to  you 
directly.  If  not,  we  have  established  a  prioritized  set  of  things  that 
we  could  cut  back  on  if  we  had  to.  In  a  way  it  would  be  a  shame, 
having  gone  this  far,  but  those  items  are  principally  located  in  the 
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Coolidge  Auditorium,  whether  it  should  be  outfitted  with  the  capac- 
ity to  make  it  into  a  real  general  stage  or  not.  We  could  do  that 
more  minimally,  although  it  would  be  a  shame  since  acoustically  it 
is  one  of  the  best  auditoriums  in  Washington,  maybe  anywhere. 
The  great  Stradivarius  recordings  have  been  based  there. 

In  addition,  we  could  not  restore  the  frescos  or  the  art  work,  the 
art  deco  work  in  the  Adams  Building,  which  doesn't  have  as  promi- 
nent visibility  as  the  Jefferson  Building.  That,  too,  would  be  sad 
having  waited  this  long  and  gone  this  far,  but  we  recognize  that 
the  Congress  has  been  very  generous  in  doing  this,  and  we  are 
trying  to  accommodate  the  Architect  so  that  he  has  a  range  of  op- 
tions and  choices.  But  I  would  say  that  the  restoration  has  been  ab- 
solutely stunning.  We  are  still  on  target  for  completion,  and  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did  succeed  in,  I  think,  saving  the 
taxpayer  a  bit  of  money  by  raising  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  private  funds  for  the  cases  which  are  used  in  the  Vatican, 
designed  by  Michael  Graves,  one  of  the  nation's  great  architects, 
and  that  is  entirely  funded  on  the  private  side.  That  will  be  a  per- 
manent addition  for  exhibitions  to  the  Library.  So  we  would  obvi- 
ously be  very  grateful  if,  through  the  Architect's  budget,  those  ad- 
ditional funds  could  be  accommodated.  In  fairness  to  the  committee 
we  have  come  up  with  a  prioritized  list  of  what  we  could  cut  back 
on  if  we  have  to. 

$3.2  MILLION  SHORTFALL 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  effect  you  are  letting  us  decide  between  you  and 
the  Architect  and  then  what  degree  we  are  going  to  fund  the  $3.2 
million.  As  Members  of  the  committee  may  or  may  not  know,  we 
originally  authorized  this  to  be  about  an  $81  million  appropriation 
in  fiscal  year  1984  in  supplemental,  and  obviously  we  have  come 
close,  but  we  are  not  quite  there.  We  are  some  43  months  behind 
the  original  schedule,  but  it  really  hasn't  produced  the  cost  over- 
runs that  may  have  gone  along  with  the  time  overrun.  It  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  run  up  against  that  wall,  and  we  will  have 
to  resolve  this  between  the  two  budgets,  because  we  made  clear  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  we  not  only  wanted  to  come  within  cost, 
but  we  wanted  to  make  clear  that  any  overage  would  have  to  come 
out  of  your  budget  or  the  Architect's  budget  should  we  not  succeed. 
So  we  are  now  left  with  that  requirement. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Trew  would  add  anything  to 
what  I  said  or  modify,  correct. 

Mr.  Trew.  No,  I  think  you  stated  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  certainly  think  it  has  been  a  beautiful  job.  I  couldn't 
be  more  pleased  at  the  way  it  looks.  It  is  just  lovely.  I  think  much 
of  the  delay  was  because  of  the  craftsmanship  and  the  difficulty  of 
some  of  the  tasks,  although  I  think  there  were  clearly  some  prob- 
lems with  people  not  wanting  to  be  inconvenienced  and  moved 
around  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  do  a  renovation. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  really  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  staff,  because 
by  keeping  the  buildings  open  when  you  are  doing  a  restoration 
like  this,  you  are  causing  constant  difficulties  and  problems  of  relo- 
cation, and  I  think  our  staff  has  borne  up  with  remarkable  toler- 
ance through  an  often  difficult  situation;  so  in  addition  to  the 
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workmen,  the  staff  who  kept  moving  around  and  doing  their  job 
under  often  very  difficult  circumstances  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  if  we  had  closed  parts 
of  the  building  and  just  gone  in  and  done  it,  but  we  couldn't  do 
that. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  No,  that  would  have  really  curtailed  the  con- 
tinuing service  to  the  people,  which  is  really  what  the  Library  is 
all  about. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  anybody  have  any  questions  at  this  point?  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  number,  but  I  will  try  to  curtail  the  list. 

READING  rooms 

One,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  answer.  Is  the  Members'  reading 
room  held  to  last?  In  other  words,  the  renovation  and  work  there, 
is  there  any  motive  to  that? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Why  don't  we  send  that  one  to  the  Librarian. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  response  for  the  record  follows:] 

Response:  The  Member's  Reading  Room  was  renovated  as  a  part  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  Architect's  Renovation  Project.  The  walls,  floor,  and  artwork  were  renovated 
and  restored  to  their  original  condition,  with  the  telecommunications  and  electrical 
service  added  around  the  perimeter  of  the  space  for  future  capabilities.  The  Library 
has  been  using  the  room  for  special  events  recently,  prior  to  its  final  configuration 
to  be  completed  along  with  the  second  phase  of  the  Renovation  Project. 

Mr.  Taylor.  On  page  225,  Dr.  Billington,  you  mentioned  that  you 
needed  an  extra  19  positions  to  maintain  reading  room  hours  at 
the  already  reduced  level.  If  the  hours  are  going  to  be  reduced,  am 
I  reading  that  wrong,  why  do  we  need  19  more  positions? 

Dr.  Billington.  I  will  let  Mr.  Curran,  our  Associate  Librarian 
for  Constituent  Services,  speak  to  it  more  directly. 

Mr.  Curran.  Well,  in  the  budget  for  Constituent  Services  we 
identify  an  item  of  $534,000,  which  is  needed  to  allow  us  to  hire 
enough  people  to  keep  the  reading  rooms  operating  at  the  new 
level  into  the  next  year.  At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  to  main- 
tain service  at  the  reduced  level.  We  are  also  attritting  down,  and 
we  recognize  if  we  continue  to  attrit  down,  absent  funds  from 
either  reprogramming  or  through  additional  appropriations  next 
year,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  seven-day  a  week 
operation  at  the  reduced  level  even  by  closing  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days and  closing  on  Sundays  during  the  summer.  That  will  not 
save  or  cost  avoid  enough  money  to  maintain  the  68  hours  a  week 
schedule.  Therefore,  we  have  included  in  the  budget  for  Constitu- 
ent Services  an  item  of  $534,000  to  allow  us  to  do  so.  These  are  not 
new  positions  but  it  would  let  us  fill  existing  positions. 

Our  current  lapse  rate  is  in  the  order  of  11  percent,  and  that  is 
going  to  increase  to  17  or  18  percent  if  we  cannot  obtain  that 
money. 

Dr.  Billington.  I  would  point  out  also  that  because  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  stacks,  the  number  of  requests,  book  requests  from  the 
reading  rooms,  has  greatly  increased.  It  has  gone  up,  what,  31  per- 
cent, something  like  that? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Billington.  And  probably  will  continue  to  go  up.  That 
means  that  while  the  staff  has  been  slowly  declining,  the  demands, 
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the  tasks  for  the  staff  to  do  are  sharply  rising.  It  is  imperative  for 
the  security  program  that  we  try  to  fill  our  vacancies  in  this  area. 

DISTRICT  COURT  DIRECTIVE  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  ask  if  the  district  court,  mandated  or  direct- 
ed any  action  concerning  the  subjectivity  of  your  hiring,  the  dis- 
crimination or  what  was  the  outcome?  You  are  asking  for  nine  em- 
ployees. What  did  the  court  say? 

Mr.  Pauls.  Sir,  the  court  did  not  mandate  any  relief.  The  Court 
did  issue  an  opinion  on  the  competitive  selection  procedures  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  finding  that  they  were  flawed  in  three  areas  of 
the  competitive  selection  process;  the  posted  qualifications  stage, 
the  selection  stage,  and  interview  stage.  Currently  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Justice  Department  and  the  attorneys  for  the  class 
members  are  negotiating,  trying  to  reach  a  settlement  so  that  we 
can  get  this  behind  us. 

The  nine  positions  requested  are  needed  to  revamp  our  competi- 
tive selection  procedures.  We  must  do  a  job  analysis  review,  we 
must  do  a  disparate  impact  review  to  make  certain  that  our  com- 
petitive processes  in  all  three  areas  are  not  flawed  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  court.  We  have  had  an  independent  legal 
review  outside  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  have  looked  at  our 
overall  plan  to  assure  equity  in  the  competitive  selection  process, 
and  we  have  a  review  that  says  if  we  implement  our  measures  as 
planned,  then  our  process  will  be  legal,  but  the  court  did  not  man- 
date a  determination  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  did  not  add  nine  people  and  you  changed 
your  procedures,  you  feel  you  are  getting  close  to  what  the  court 
would  want  you  to  do? 

Mr.  Pauls.  We  feel  we  are  there. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Due  to  a  recent  court  decision  in  which  the  Library's  hiring  practice  was  found  to 
"lend  itself  to  discriminatory  effects",  the  Library  is  requesting  $473,000  to  fund  9 
new  positions,  and  $612,000  to  fund  existing  positions.  In  effect,  they  want  to  create 
this  entire  office  of  21  people  to  study  and  prevent  disparate  hiring  practices.  This 
should  be  questioned. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  why  the  Library  requires  these  additional  staff  people 
and  is  unable  to  remedy  these  problems  with  present  staff? 

Response.  The  Human  Resources  component  of  the  Library's  FY  1994  request  is 
constructed  to  address  an  August  14,  1992,  Memorandum  of  Opinion  (rendered  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  matter  of 
Howard  R.  L.  Cook,  et.  al.,  plaintiffs  v.  James  H.  Billington,  defendant.  Civil  Action 
No.  82-0400).  The  court  found  that  the  Library's  system  for  competitively  selecting 
employees  for  hiring  or  promotion  opportunities  is  so  infused  with  subjectivity  as  to 
lend  itself  to  discrimination.  Since  the  court  issued  its  finding,  the  Library  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  plan  to  revamp  its  employment  practices  so  that  equity  is 
ensured  in  all  stages  of  our  competitive  selection  process. 

The  Human  Resources  funds  requested  in  the  FY  1994  budget  are  critical  to  im- 
plementation of  the  plan.  Although  this  request  involves  a  total  of  21  positions — 9 
new  positions;  funding  for  12  existing  ones — these  positions  will  not  result  in  the 
creation  a  new  21  person  office  to  study  and  prevent  disparate  hiring  practices. 

Of  the  new  positions  requested,  the  6  Human  Resources  Specialists  will  reside  in 
the  Human  Resources  Directorate  where  they  will  perform  the  full  range  of  person- 
nel duties,  including  qualifications  analysis  and  job  analysis  as  part  of  new  standard 
operating  procedures. 

The  remaining  3  new  positions  will  reside  in  the  Affirmative  Action/Special  Pro- 
grams Office  where  they  will  be  involved  in  directing  comprehensive  efforts  to 
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employ  individuals  of  diverse  backgrounds;  in  evaluating  the  Library's  employment 
program  at  the  critical  stages  of  the  competitive  selection  process;  and  in  conducting 
statistical,  disparate  impact  analyses. 

It  is  not  possible  to  use  current  staff  to  perform  the  duties  of  these  9  new  posi- 
tions because  of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  work  involved  and  the  level  of 
expertise  required.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Library's  new  approach 
to  its  competitive  selection  process  is  labor  intensive  and  can  be  achieved  only 
through  these  additional  permanent  resources. 

Funding  for  12  existing  positions  is  needed  in  Human  Resources  Operations.  Of 
those,  9  are  currently  filed  and  funds  are  requested  to  offset  a  projected  salaries  and 
benefits  deficit  of  $437,000.  If  those  funds  are  not  approved,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Human  Resources  to  reduce  its  staffing  level  by  abolishing  those  9  filled  positions 
and  running  a  reduction-in-force.  Such  a  reduction  in  staffing  level  would  have  a 
severely  negative  impact  on  the  delivery  of  all  services:  posting  jobs,  hiring  new  em- 
ployees, processing  promotions  and  awards,  resolving  labor  relations  issues,  making 
determinations  on  classification  actions,  counseling  employees,  training  employees, 
and  providing  health  insurance/ retirement  benefits  advice.  In  addition,  it  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Library  to  move  forward  with  its  plans  to  revamp  em- 
ployment practices  to  ensure  equity  in  the  competitive  selection  process;  to  adminis- 
ter employee  pay  and  benefits  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  timeliness;  or  to  meet 
the  needs  of  managers  and  supervisors  arising  from  daily  operations. 

Funding  for  the  other  3  existing  positions — $175,000 — is  requested  in  order  to 
maintain  a  minimally  acceptable  level  of  service:  1  Team  Leader  position  to  oversee 
human  resources  services  provided  to  Constituent  Services  and  Cultural  Affairs 
service  units;  2  Human  Resources  Specialist  positions  to  remedy  understaffing  prob- 
lem in  Human  Resources  Operations  where  there  has  been  an  increase  in  staffing 
workload  since  1989. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  indulgence  in  one 
other  area.  This  might  lead  to  more  than  one  question. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  just  covering  things  we  would  have  gotten  to 
probably  anyway,  so  I  am  going  to  encourage  you  to  go  right  ahead. 

THE  library's  VALUE  AS  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  know,  and  I  appreciate  the  work  that  is  being  done 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  believe  it  is  a  resource  that  the  nation 
is  not  beginning  to  mine  or  drill  or  whatever  the  analogy  might  be, 
it  has  an  enormous  resource  value.  We  probably  are  not  putting  an 
appropriate  value  on  the  Library  as  a  national  resource. 

Has  the  Library  sat  down  and  thought  about  it's  value  to  the 
nation  and  divide  it  between  what  we  are  getting  now  and  what  is 
available  perhaps  with  some  investment  or  some  procedural 
changes? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  don't  think  it  is — I  mean,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  put  numbers  on  that.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Li- 
brary's resources  are  really  fundamentally  underutilized  and  are 
extraordinarily  rich  in  the  information  age  where  the  growth  in 
the  economy,  and  particularly  the  growth  of  exports  crucial  to  our 
economy,  is  so  heavily  in  the  information-based  industries  and 
services. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Billington.  This  is  the  world's  largest  supply  of  information 
and  knowledge  and  creativity,  and  it  has  been  effectively  used,  I 
think,  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  being  used 
fairly  extensively  by  scholars.  The  most  radical  areas  of  underuse,  I 
think,  are  in  terms  of  the  foreign  language  collections.  Somewhere 
between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  our  collections  are  not  in 
English.  We  are  the  world's  largest  Spanish  Library,  the  world's 
largest  Arabic  Library,  and  in  the  special  collections  which  are  so 
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important  for  contemporary  history  and  understanding,  we  have 
the  world's  largest  movie  collection,  the  world's  largest  map  collec- 
tion. These  collections  are  not  heavily  used.  We  think  the  electron- 
ic means  of  sharing  is  going  to  greatly  increase  the  utilization,  but 
we  also  think  it  is  important  to  target  and  to  get  greater  usage  in 
the  private  sector,  the  productive  private  sector,  which  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  information. 

On  the  whole,  since  corporate  America  is  not  located  in  Washing- 
ton, and  when  they  come  here  they  come  for  other  kinds  of  pro- 
ceedings than  informational,  I  think  it  is  greatly  underused.  That 
is  one  reason  we  are  continuing  our  discussions  under  Mr.  Ellis' 
leadership  to  provide  assistance,  to  see  how  we  can  fit  into  the 
emerging  network  of  scientific  and  technical  information  delivery 
systems  for  the  productive  private  sector.  I  think  the  two  most  crit- 
ical needs,  two  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  our  country  are  in- 
creased productivity  for  international  competitiveness  and  in- 
creased educational  value.  The  Library  is  a  major  resource.  That  is 
why  American  Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designed  to  share  the 
Americana  with  students  and  to  introduce  them  simultaneously  to 
new  technology  and  to  history  and  values  and  a  sense  of  awareness 
of  the  complexity  and  the  richness  of  their  own  country's  history. 

In  sharing  the  primary  documents  of  American  history  directly 
in  surrogates,  which  are  sometimes  more  readable  than  the  origi- 
nal, with  young  people,  our  testing  indicates  that  people  in  the 
grade  schools  love  this  kind  of  stuff  and  get  interested  and  motivat- 
ed not  just  for  history  but  for  general  learning.  So  for  educational 
purposes,  for  productive  purposes,  and  for  a  more  diverse  use  of 
materials  which  we  uniquely  have,  for  all  those  reasons,  getting 
the  champagne  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  six  pack  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  the  essential  challenge  of  the  future  for  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Perhaps  a  plan  in  the  future  or  resources  directed 
towards  a  plan  in  the  future  that  would  show  how  the  nation  could 
utilize  those  values  that  you  have  described  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  this  body  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  data  infor- 
mation is  the  new  wealth,  and  we  have  a  wealth  of  it  sitting  there 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  that  is  not  utilized. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  practical  sort  of  thing.  You  have 
two  unions  at  the  Library,  do  you? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Three. 

LOCALITY  PAY 

Mr.  Taylor.  Three  unions.  I  know  you  mention  in  phase  three 
that  the  mandatory  increase  of  locality  pay  costs  about  $5.2  mil- 
lion. If  the  law  were  changed  to  put  the  locality  pay  as  a  maximum 
amount  and  give  you  flexibility  within  your  staff,  would  that  be  of 
benefit  and  would  that  be  a  savings,  do  you  think? 

Dr.  Billington.  I  can't  quite  envisage  this  situation.  Generally 
speaking  the  kind  of  practices  that  we  invoke  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  other  comparable  institutions,  and  even  if  it  weren't 
strictly  mandatory,  if  it  were  being  done  by  and  large,  I  would 
think  we  would  feel  ourselves  under  strong  obligation  to  do  it  as 
well. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  not  solely  a  legal  requirement.  I  mean,  there 
is  the  question  of  what  is  the  balanced  and  equitable  thing  to  do.  It 
is  true  that  PL  101-509  adopted  the  concept  of  locality-based  pay 
and  requires  it  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  all  the  rage  everywhere  but  in  Congress. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  It  is  hard  to  answer  hypotheticals  of  this  kind. 

INCREASED  FLEXIBILITY 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  in  Congress  a  staff,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  clerk 
hire  arrangement  where  the  cost  of  living  adjustment  (COLA)  per- 
centage is  presented  to  us  in  bulk  and  we  can  allocate  it  any  way 
we  like.  I  am  wondering,  since  you  are  somewhat  a  creature  of 
Congress,  if  that  flexibility  would  be  of  advantage  to  you! 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  answer  that  particular 
hypothetical.  I  would  say  that  frankly  we  welcome  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible,  but  I  would  not  want  flexibility  to  be  interpreted 
as  in  any  way  changing  one's  sense  of  the  priorities,  that  this  is 
very  personnel-intensive  work,  and  I  think  we  would  not  want  our 
people  to  be  slighted  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided  within  our  pri- 
orities, the  personnel  component  would  still  be  very  high,  just  as 
human  resources  is  so  high  now. 

We  have  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  training  budgets  in  the  gov- 
ernment for  some  of  the  most  highly-skilled  work,  and  it  is  going  to 
become  more  highly-skilled  and  intensive  as  the  electronic  age 
closes  in  on  us,  and  I  would  welcome  the  flexibility,  but  I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  imply  that  in  the  general  welcoming  of  flexi- 
bility, we  would  welcome  any  specific  mandates  to  fail  to  reward 
our  people  as  much  as  we  could  for  the  hard  work  they  do  and 
even  harder  work  that  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  one  thing  I  want  to  say  apropos  to  your  remarks, 
Mr.  Taylor,  is  that  one  of  the  frustrating  things  about  this  bill  is 
that  you  have  in  the  Library  untapped  resources.  The  Library  has 
some  ideas  about  how  to  do  a  better  job  of  reaching  out  to  sectors 
of  the  public  that  haven't  learned  about  the  Library,  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  yet  we  are  up  against  the  fiscal  requirements  that 
are  imposed  on  us. 

Japan  is  an  example  of  another  country  in  the  world  which  has 
its  library  in  the  legislative  branch.  Most  countries  do  not  operate 
that  way.  This  is  an  accident  of  history,  as  some  would  see  it,  and 
yet  in  other  cases  people  would  make  the  case  that  our  forefathers 
were  more  insightful  than  any  others,  and  that  is  in  the  appropri- 
ate branch. 

But  it  does  in  modern  times  bear  down  hard  on  the  Library, 
given  the  fact  that  we  can't  pass  a  bill  that  will  be  an  increase  over 
the  prior  year.  I  think  everyone  understands  that.  So  not  only  do 
we  have  to  make  a  particular  effort  for  the  Library,  we  have  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  other  programs.  And  of  course  depending  on 
where  you  are  coming  from,  that  should  be  either  a  piece  of  cake 
or  difficult,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done  either  way. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  some 
of  us  would  like  with  the  Library,  given  the  fact  that  it  does  serve 
such  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  American  public.  I  think  many 
people  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their  own  local  libraries  are 
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subsidized  to  the  tune  of  $360  million,  which  is  cataloging  costs 
that  otherwise  would  be  funded  somewhere  else. 
Did  you  want  to  comment,  Jim? 

U.S.  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  lot  of  people  out  in  the 
hinterlands  think  that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  just  that,  that  it 
really  exists  to  serve  the  Congress  exclusively.  We  know  that  is  not 
the  case  and  that  it  serves  America's  libraries,  that  it  does  the  cat- 
aloging and  in  fact  it  has  a  very  essential  international  role  in 
terms  of  information  sciences. 

I  think,  and  I  know  this  is  heresy,  but  I  think  at  some  point  we 
should  be  considering  calling  it  the  U.S.  Library  or  something  of 
that  nature  so  that  people  understand  that  it  is  not  there  exclu- 
sively to  serve  the  Congress  because  that  is  a  misperception. 

When  we  appropriate  funds  for  it,  people  have  the  impression 
that  we  are  appropriating  funds  really  for  ourselves,  that  somehow 
we  do  need  to  enhance  the  Library's  image  as  one  that  serves  every 
library  in  this  country  as  well  as  virtually  every  library  in  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  And  I  just  say  those  apropos  of  your 
comments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  live  in  our  neighborhood.  We  do 
drag  down  the  values  of  the  adjoining  property. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Could  you  say  that  in  a  more  tactful  way. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  gave  up  tact  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  figure  that  about  70  percent  of  our  resources 
serve  the  Nation  directly  and  about  30  percent  are  devoted  directly 
to  the  Congress.  The  percentage  of  resources  serving  the  country  is 
likely  to  increase  because  the  untapped  resources  of  the  Library 
are  indeed  in  service  to  these  constituents  that  don't  yet  know  we 
exist. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  parliamentary  libraries  in  South 
Korea  and  Japan,  both  of  which  imitated  the  American  pattern, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  But  what  is  interesting  in  our  en- 
vironment is  the  combination  of  the  functions  of  the  national  li- 
brary within  a  parliamentary  library,  because  that  is  unique.  Usu- 
ally countries  have  a  national  library,  and  a  smaller  parliamentary 
library. 

In  the  parliamentary  libraries  of  the  new  emerging  democracies, 
this  idea  of  knowledge-based  democracy  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
American  pattern  that  particularly  interests  legislators.  That  is, 
that  legislation  has  to  be  based  on  knowledge  which  is  also  avail- 
able to  the  people  who  elect  the  legislature. 

That  is  such  a  revolution.  We  take  it  for  granted  because  the  Li- 
brary was  established  here  in  1800  and  the  whole  public  library 
system  has  come  into  being  since  then,  and  is  largely  subsidized  by 
the  cataloging,  the  Congress'  decision  to  do  this,  to  take  on  this 
heavy  burden  of  cataloging  for  the  Nation.  So  it  is  a  quite  revolu- 
tionary thing. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  those  countries,  other  countries, 
have  much  of  their  information  on-line  and  more  readily  plugged 
into  the  productive  private  sector,  but  they  don't  have  anj^hing 
like  the  amount  of  information  we  have. 
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So  that  if  we  were  to  do  even  a  small  approximation  of  what  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  in  this  electronic  delivery  system,  we  will  be 
able  to  deliver  much  more  effectively  to  the  productive  private 
sector,  and  I  think  it  can  have  a  really  dramatic  economic  impact. 

ELECTRONIC  ACCESS  TO  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  are  we  able  to  determine  the  most  utilitarian 
elements  of  the  Library  for  purposes  of  going  on  line?  I  mean,  what 
sort  of  evaluation  process  do  we  have  that  determines  what  will  be 
available  to  the  American  Memory  Project  or  other  approaches 
that  will  make  it  more  at  the  fingertips  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  of  course  we  have  been  testing  American 
Memory  in  44  locations.  They  are  in  completely  different  kinds  of 
schools,  different  kinds  of  locations,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  that.  We  will  probably  have  to  have  a  more  exacting 
market  test. 

On  the  whole  question  of  what  the  productive  private  sector 
wants,  we  have  had  a  task  force  working  for  a  year.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
been  working  very  extensively  and  contacting  a  lot  of  people.  I 
think  the  general  conclusion  he  has  found  is  that — particularly  in 
engineering  and  technical  information,  the  need  is  for  engineering 
rather  than  scientific  information  delivery  systems — the  scientists 
all  seem  to  be  plugged  into  their  little  elite  networks  already  and 
only  think  they  have  to  consult  with  five  or  six  others,  and  that  is 
all  it  is. 

I  am  exaggerating  slightly,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  to 
that.  I  will  let  Mr.  Ellis  speak  because  he  has  been  surveying  this 
issue. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  have  in  the  United  States  the  most  robust  R&D 
establishment  in  the  world.  People  in  other  countries  send  their 
young  scientists  and  engineers  and  mathematicians  here  to  study 
at  the  graduate  level,  baccalaureate  level  as  well,  for  that  matter, 
because  of  this. 

We  have  found  that  the  products  of  this  R&D  establishment  are 
far  better  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  they  are  here.  In 
other  words,  there  are  those  working  in  other  countries  who  use 
the  scientific  information  that  is  produced  here  far  better  than  we 
do.  It  has  struck  many  people  in  the  United  States  that  we  need  to 
do  something  about  this  because  it  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  our  economic  engine. 

There  is  currently  under  way  an  effort  to  think  seriously  about 
generating  a  national  engineering  information  system.  If  that  takes 
place,  the  Library  of  Congress  will  have  a  central  role.  There  are 
other  such  efforts  under  way  to  try  to  do  better  in  terms  of  making 
more  productive  use  of  the  information  that  is  generated  here. 

With  respect  to  how  to  precisely  assess  what  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' role  is  going  to  be  in  this  in  terms  of  what  we  make  available 
in  scientific  and  technical  information  from  the  Library's  re- 
sources, that  is  unclear.  What  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  work  collabo- 
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ratively  with  others  who  are  involved  in  this  in  order  to  make 
these  judgments  and  to  make  these  things  take  place. 

NATIONAL  TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  I  pick  up  on  your  comments?  We  have  talked  in 
the  past  and  probably  would  have  again  about  the  National  Trans- 
lation Service.  Of  course  we  have  talked  about  trying  to  reach  some 
level  of  self-sustaining  funding.  It  doesn't  appear  we  are  going  to 
make  our  target. 

Mr.  Curran,  you  get  all  the  dirty  jobs,  don't  you?  This,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  has  been  of  most  value  to  the  chemical  industry,  which 
is  not  one  of  the  least  profitable.  This  is  one  of  these  areas  where 
we  took  on  a  burden  because  we  felt  that  if  we  didn't,  it  would  be  a 
real  loss  to  society,  and  yet  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  the  people 
who  have  the  most  to  gain  to  help  us  pay  for  what  we  thought  was 
in  their  interest.  It  may  still  be  in  their  interest. 

Maybe  there  is  an  increase  in  participation,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
really  wanted  to  bring  this  up  because  it  follows  on  the  point  we 
were  just  at.  It  is  not  that  we  like  to  be  nannies  here,  always  scold- 
ing when  you  don't  find  the  reimbursable  funds. 

The  point  is,  how  do  we  get  this  industry  and  others  who  have 
something  to  gain  from  the  resources  of  the  Library  to  participate 
more  fully?  After  all,  as  Dr.  Billington  said  in  his  statement,  we 
want  to  make  sure  when  we  go  after  specialized  constituencies, 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  compensate  us  because,  in  fact,  they 
have  something  specific  to  derive,  to  benefit,  that  can  be  quantified 
and  ought  to  be  therefore  something  we  can  bring  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Library. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  some  of  our 
new  Members  on  the  committee,  the  Librarian  agreed  to  take  on  a 
responsibility  here  for  a  new  activity  in  the  national  interest. 
Something  called  the  National  Translation  Center,  which  previous- 
ly had  been  operated  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  We  have  been 
trying  to  jump  start  the  NTC  for  some  time  now.  We  are  using  our 
Cataloging  Distribution  Service,  which  sells  approximately  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  worth  of  catalog  information  to  the  libraries  as  the 
vehicle.  It  has  been  successful  in  the  sense  that  we  have  been  able  to 
restart  this  program. 

We  now  receive  about  1,500  translations  a  month  from  partici- 
pants around  the  country,  primarily  from  the  private  sector,  and  as 
you  indicated,  the  chemical  industry  has  been  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributors. These  are  mostly  European  languages  translated  into 
English  and  deposited  here  for  subsequent  resale  for  those  who 
might  want  to  buy  them  out  at  $35  a  copy.  The  problem  has  been 
twofold,  well,  two  or  threefold,  really. 

First  of  all,  getting  appropriate  clearances  from  the  copyright 
owners  of  the  original  works.  We  have  been  successful  in  that 
regard.  Secondly,  getting  these  English  translations  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  That  has  been  a  slower  process  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  not  yet  fully  concluded.  But,  nonetheless,  we 
have  been  doing  it. 

The  third  part  is  letting  people  know  that  these  translations 
exist.  That  has  taken  more  time  than  we  expected.  However  we 
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have  concluded  some  successful  arrangements  with  some  of  the  on- 
line electronic  services,  services  such  as  OCLC,  Dialog,  NASA,  and 
UTLAS  where  we  have  been  able  to  make  known  what  we  have. 
Then,  of  course,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  to  get  people  interested 
enough  to  buy  the  translations,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
these  translations  exist. 

Obviously,  the  crucial  last  point  is  where  we  have  not  yet  by  any 
means  succeeded,  and  because  the  sales  here  have  not  really  justi- 
fied the  expense  and  trouble  we  have  gone  to  thus  far. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  it  a  situation  done  where  if  we  suddenly  turned  it 
off,  people  would  begin  to  want  it  and  pay  for  it?  If  it  is  free,  people 
will  take  it. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  not  free 

Mr.  Fazio.  Inexpensive,  certainly  not  charging  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  if  we  could  get  enough  people — it  is  like  all 
sales  activities,  you  need  to  have  enough  customers  to  justify  what 
you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Your  loss  leader  is  continuing. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Yes,  we  obviously  expected  and  hoped  for  a  lot 
more  customers  than  we  have  gotten  to  date.  And  what  we  are 
asking  now  is  to  continue  developing  the  market  in  1993  and  1994. 

We  are  not  asking  for  additional  monies.  The  base  level  of  fund- 
ing in  the  Cataloging  Distribution  Service  for  this  activity  is  not  in- 
creasing in  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  essentially  asking  to  continue 
doing  what  we  are  doing,  and  in  the  hopes  that  our  marketing  ef- 
forts will  be  more  successful.  If  they  are  not,  certainly  by  the  end 
of  1994,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  there  just  isn't  interest  in  the 
scientific  community  in  the  United  States  to  warrant  continuing. 

That  might  be  unfortunate,  but  I  mean  we  can't — ^you  can  lead 
the  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make  him  drink  here.  That  is  kind 
of  where  we  are  now.  It  has  been  a  long  time  getting  them  to 
water,  and  that  has  been  our  problem,  and  we  think  we  have  done 
that.  And  we  do  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  process,  we  would  like 
to  buy  a  little  more  time,  with  your  indulgence  and  concurrence,  to 
see  if  the  horses  want  to  drink. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  yield  to  a  former  Member  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee. 

REIMBURSABLE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Packard.  Being  a  new  Member,  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing — other  than  the  translation  program — what  other  sources 
of  significant  revenue  do  we  have  at  the  Library.  I  am  not  talking 
about  just  the  nickel  and  dime  stuff,  but  major  sources  of  revenue 
that  augments  the  Library  budget. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  appropriate.  That  is  just  where  we  were  going 
to  go  in  questioning.  I  was  jumping  back  to  the  nonappropriated 
funds,  the  $90  million  that  we  get  from  other  programs  that  are 
not  appropriated  by  us,  so  it  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Most  of  those  are  in  Constituent  Services,  because 
it  is  in  Constituent  Services  where  our  fee  services  are  primarily 
centered,  not  exclusively,  but  primarily  centered.  And  we  have  a, 
what  we  call  a  library  distribution  services  activity,  and  it  consists 
primarily  of  the  catalog  and  distribution  service,  which  has  been 
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referred  to  earlier,  a  total  activity  of  about  $7  million,  $7.5  million 
in  public  sales  of  cataloging  information. 

As  I  see  my  briefcase  is  where  I  don't  want  it  to  be,  I  would  have 
showed  you  the  brochure.  In  any  case,  we  have  the  photo  duplica- 
tion service  making  copies  of  duplicates,  primarily  sales  of  micro- 
film, approximately  $6  million  a  year,  and  we  have  a  variety  of 
other  smaller — a  sound  recording  laboratory,  a  motion  picture  labo- 
ratory. 

The  larger  numbers  that  get  you  to  the  $90  million  are  the  fee 
services  for  other  Federal  agencies,  where  we,  under  the — presently 
under  the  Economy  Act,  we  are  selling  our  services  to  other  Feder- 
al agencies  that  may  want  to  buy  them.  And  this  document,  which 
you  saw  here,  Somalia  Country  Study,  is  a  result  of  that  kind  of 
thing  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Current  level  of  effort  there  is  in  the  order  of  $3.5  million,  $4 
million.  Not  just  for  this,  $3.5  million  or  $4  million  a  year.  The  big 
dollar  churner  here  is  the  FLIC  Committee,  this  is  the  Federal  Li- 
brary and  Information  Center  Committee  where  we  are  serving  as 
a  buying  consortium  accessing  on-line  databases  around  the  coun- 
try, commercial  services,  and  also  buying  books  on  subscription 
where  the  Library  of  Congress  serves  the  1,300  Federal  libraries, 
where  they  enter  into  these  joint — as  I  say,  it  is  kind  of  a  buying 
consortium.  And  that  program,  the  fee  services  associated  with 
that,  providing  the  service,  are  about  $4  million  a  year.  The  service 
itself,  the  monies  that  they  transfer  to  us  to  buy  these  services  are 
in  the  order  of  last  year,  I  think,  of  about  $56  million. 

So  it  is  those  numbers  that  get  to  the  $90  million  that  you  were 
referring  to  earlier.  And  there  may  be  a  half-a-dozen  other  smaller 
fee  service  activities  that  we  give.  That  and  $66  million;  I  will  pro- 
vide a  hand-out  that  we  could  submit  for  the  record  that  we  could 
show  you  where  it  all  comes  from. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PROGRAMS  BEING  CONSIDERED  FOR  NEW  FUND  LEGISLATION 
ESTIMATED  FY  94  REVENUE 


PROGRAM 

STAFF 

GIFT  &  GIFT 
REVOLVING 
FUNDS 

CATALOGING 

DISTRIBUTION 

SERVICE 

REIMBURS- 
ABLE 
FUNDS 

PHOTODUPLICATION 
SERVICE 

125 

$6,635,000 

RECORDING 
LABORATORY 

15 

718,000 

CLAPP  FUND 

2 

111,000 

MOTION  PICTURE 
REPRODUCTION 

114,000 

TRAVELING  EXHIBITS 

49,000 

CAFRITZ  EXHIBITS 

1,000 

GREEN  FUND  (SALES 
SHOP) 

5 

694,000 

KEGAN  FUND 

19,000 

MUSIC  FUND 

127,000 

BOORSTIN  FUND 

11,000 

DOCUMENT 
EXPEDITING 

4 

190.000 

FOREST  PRESS 

1 

251.000 

OVERSEAS 
ACQUISITIONS 
PARTICIPANT  PROGRAM 

1.969.000 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

1 

256.000 

SUBTOTAL  -  GIFT  & 
GIFT  REVOLVING 

153 

$11,145,000 

FEDLINK 

57 

$62,532,000 

FEDERAL  RESEARCH 

48 

3,494,000 

INDIRECT  SUPPORT 

9 

806.000 

SUBTOTAL  - 
REIMBURSABLES 

114 

$66,832,000 

TOTAL 

399* 

$11,145,000 

$11,076,000** 

$66,832,000 

•  Includes  CDS  staff  of  132  which  are 
**  Appropriated  -  offsetting  collections 


under  LC  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation. 
$7,500,000 
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INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  wondering  if  perhaps  there  would  be  some 
value — Ron,  you  may  have  a  feel  for  this — if  we  worked  more  close- 
ly with  the  Commerce  Department  on  a  lot  of  this  scientific  data 
that  would  be  of  use  to  American  industries  compartmentally. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Bill  has  been,  in  fact,  doing  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  your  efforts  have  been. 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  collaborative  effort  that  we  are 
working  with  the  National  Technical  Information  Service  to  pro- 
vide for  us  to  have  a  stand-alone  computer  terminal  or  a  small  net- 
work that  will  have  all  the  data  on  it,  and  persons  will  be  able  to 
come  into  our  reading  room,  identify  publications  that  NTIS  has 
(and  they  have,  of  course,  a  mandate  to  collect  material  from  all 
across  the  Government),  and  then  pick  up  a  hot  line  phone  and 
give  them  a  Visa  number  and  get  the  material  back  by  two-day  or 
overnight  mail  or  something  like  that. 

But  the  broader  things  are  being  undertaken  by  an  outfit  called 
CENDI,  which  is  a  collaboration  of  the  major  scientific  information 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  central  in  the  devel- 
opment of  many  things  that  take  place  there. 

And  there  are  efforts  underway  to  operate  a  Federal  locator, 
which  will  enable  persons  to  query  the  database  across  this  whole 
array  of  agencies  to  identify  materials  that  are  of  interest  and  to 
order  them  in  a  simple  way.  It  is  unclear  how  that  is  going  to  take 
place. 

It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  a  collaboration  between  this  group  and 
GPO,  and  maybe  some  others.  So  it  is  more  than  just  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  is  involved.  There  are  at  least  11  agencies 
of  the  Government  that  are  part  of  the  FCCSET  (Federal  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology)  group, 
and  all  of  them  have  scientific  data  of  one  degree  of  relevance  or 
another. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  there  advisory  committees  outside  the  bureauc- 
racy— say  with  private  industry  and  so  forth — that  advise  the  Li- 
brary? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  my  idea  is  we  have  an  old  mule  we  couldn't 
get  rid  of  it,  and  slicked  that  thing  back  and  it  looked  pretty  good. 
You  could  sell  it  after  that.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do 
is  to  get  the  potential  users  involved  in  the  process  of  saying — 
seeing,  first  of  all,  what  there  is.  They  may  not  know  what  is  avail- 
able. 

Developing  systems  that  would  be  the  most  valuable  for  them, 
how  information  could  be  sent  to  them  or  how  would  they  retrieve 
it,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  could  give  ideas  on  the  best  way  to 
market  it.  Then  there  should  be  some  advice  on  pricing,  because 
the  information  A  may  be  quite  different  from  information  B  in 
pricing,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  all  have  that  information. 
Do  we  have  outside  advisory  groups  set  up  that  could  help  in  that 
direction,  or  would  that  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  isn't  any  adequate  way  to  do  that  just  now,  sir. 
It  is  a  serious  question.  If  I  could  come  back  to  the  problem  with 
the  National  Translation  Center.  It  has  been  a  problem  for  at  least 
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a  generation  to  get  the  agencies  of  research  and  development  of  the 
United  States,  whether  they  are  pubHc  or  private,  to  understand 
the  importance  of  reading  foreign  literature,  whether  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish or  whether  it  has  to  be  translated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  may  be  an  American  cultural  problem. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  it  is  a  cultural  problem  at  one  level,  but  at  an- 
other— but  there  is  an  NIH  or  not-invented-here  notion,  which  pre- 
vails in  a  lot  of  the  scientific  community  here,  and  indeed  the 
former  Presidential  Science  Advisor  has  spoken  of  this  himself. 

So,  yes,  it  is  a  question  of  generating  the  demand  and  under- 
standing the  information  and  resources  available,  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  providing  a  supply.  And  what  we  have  done  here  is  to 
provide  the  supply  of  technical  translations  before  the  adequate 
demand  has  been  generated. 

Now,  somebody  on  the  other  side  has  to  do  that.  In  England 
what  they  have  got  is  a  program  of  one  of  the  information  agencies 
over  there  to  get  an  information  generation  and  handling  capabil- 
ity to  be  trained  into  new  engineers.  Then  when  they  walk  out  into 
the  system  they  are  ready  to  use  everything  that  is  out  there. 

Ours  is  very  spotty  now. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  think  we  are 
doing  or  that  are  relevant  to  this,  and  this  is  why  all  of  this  is  busi- 
ness you  don't  see  basically  as  a  budget  presentation.  This  is  in  the 
planning  document  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  know  how  we 
can  play  a  creative,  proper  creative  role  here. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  planning  document  referred  to  is  the  Li- 
brary's Strategic  Plan.] 

national  demonstration  lab 

As  you  know,  the  then  Senator  Gore,  and  Senator  Pell 
came  over  and  opened  up  our  National  Demonstration  Lab  last 
March,  which  brings  multi-media  and  high  tech  companies  phys- 
ically to  the  Library  atrium.  They  have  formed  an  Atrium  Group 
which  are  representatives  of  practically  all  those  companies.  They 
are  all  kind  of  nervous  because  they  see  each  other's  stuff,  and 
they  do  not  tend  to  give  us  outmoded  technology  in  the  presence  of 
all  of  their  colleagues. 

This  is  playing  an  important  role,  I  think,  in  both  training  our 
people  and  others  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  Washington  generally, 
and  also  putting  us  in  regular  contact  with  people  from  this  indus- 
try. In  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of  our  private  sector  sup- 
port group,  the  Madison  Council,  which  has  been  an  innovation  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  are  considering  the  feasibility  of  a  group,  a 
very  high  level  advisory  group  of  CEOs  of  major  corporations  to 
give  us  advice  on  just  these  kinds  of  things. 

We  have  also  hired — I  mean  it  is  a  problem  where  we  haven't 
really  been  in  the  marketing  business,  except  for  the  catalog  and 
there  you  have  a  very  fixed  group  of  clients  that  you  more  or  less 
know  about.  So  we  have  some  new  personnel  that  are  involved  in 
helping  us  with  this.  We  are  going  to  have  a — not  only  this  Atrium 
Group  that  advises  the  National  Demonstration  Lab  where  this 
equipment  is  present  and  is  available  for  our  use  and  for  everybody 
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else's,  but  also  a  very  high  level  group  of  CEOs  that  we  will  be  put- 
ting together  in  the  next  month  or  two. 

Mr.  Ellis.  May  I  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Please. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Three  other  points. 

First  of  all,  yes,  we  are  currently  working  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  That  department  is  going  to  be  transformed  and  it 
will  provide  an  important  connection  into  the  community  for  the 
Library.  So  we  will  get  on  the  demand  side  with  respect  to  that. 

Secondly,  you  have  to  segment  the  problem.  With  respect  to  the 
large  industries,  they  have  robust  information  gathering  and  utili- 
zation capabilities  themselves.  They  have  their  own  shops  that  are 
well  wired  for  that.  The  more  common  problem  and  important 
problem  is  with  the  small,  highly  innovative  firm  where  most  of 
the  GNP  comes  from,  where  most  of  the  jobs  come  from,  where 
most  of  the  technological  innovation  comes  from. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  where  the  CEO  knows  what  researching  needs 
done. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  exactly  right.  Now  what  we  have  done  is  to 
develop  this  relationship  with  the  Edward  Lowe  Foundation  in 
which  they  have  made  a  major  grant  to  the  Library  to  strengthen 
its  interface  with  that  entrepreneurial  community  in  terms  of  pro- 
vision of  technical  information  to  it. 

And  so,  yes,  I  am  sorry  I  missed  this  point  the  first  time  around, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  you  will  get  in  that  is  some  clear  direct 
experience  by  us  with  that  entrepreneurial  community  in  techno- 
logical fields  that  we  have  to  feed,  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
carry  that  a  lot  further. 

FEES  OR  REVENUE  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Packard.  If  I  could  carry  that  a  little  further.  I  assume 
many  agencies  including  the  Energy  Department,  the  NIH,  NSF 
and  a  variety  of  other  research  oriented  agencies,  call  upon  the  Li- 
brary, at  various  times,  for  services  and  information. 

Do  you  assess  them  or  charge  them  a  fee  for  those  services?  For 
example,  there  are  times  agencies  are  reimbursed  for  use  of  inno- 
vative science  that  was  developed  by  our  national  labs,  and  used  by 
academia,  universities,  private  universities.  In  many  instances  they 
actually  reap  some  benefit  from  the  research  that  is  done.  They 
share  in  some  of  the  end  products  that  are  marketed. 

Do  you  ever  get  any  reimbursements  for  services  that  you  have 
rendered  to  these  agencies — or  share  in  the  revenue  that  comes 
into  these  technical  and  scientific  agencies,  governmental  agencies? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Don,  do  you  want  a  piece  of  this? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  calculate.  But,  if  you  pro- 
vide services  that  ultimately  someone  benefit  from  in  terms  of  mar- 
ketable products  or  information,  do  you  get  a  share  of  those — of 
that  product? 

Mr.  Curran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  would  be  like  asking  an  author  who  spends  his 
time  in  your  stacks  to  give  you  some  money  when  his  book  is  a  best 
seller. 
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Mr.  Packard.  Let  me  ask  further,  do  you  actually  charge  then 
the  Energy  Department,  the  National  Labs  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  that  seeks  services  from  the  Library? 

ECONOMY  ACT 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  back  to  the  issue  that  I  earlier  talked  about, 
the  Economy  Act.  First  of  all,  the  Library  does  not  have  authority 
to  charge  fees  beyond  certain  sets  of  rules  that  exist.  This  gets  back 
to  the  issue  of  fee  service,  which  the  Librarian  referred  to  in  his 
opening  remarks.  He  wants  to  expand  our  authority  to  provide  spe- 
cialized fee  services  where  we  recover  both  production  costs  and 
the  distribution  costs. 

In  the  Cataloging  Distribution  Service  we  create  these  catalogs 
and  records  at  the  Government's  expense,  and  we  charge  only  for 
the  cost  of  distributing  those  goods  and  services.  Here  we  are  into 
an  area  where  we  would  charge  specialized  services  to  cover  both 
production  and  distribution  costs. 

One  of  those  areas  is  work  for  other  Federal  agencies.  So  we  pro- 
vide a  fee  service  beyond  what  might  be  called  core  service,  then 
we  would  charge  for  those  specialized  services  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  producing  the  country  study  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  What  we  typically  do  now  is  we  work  in  areas  where 
the  Library  has  had  traditional  strengths,  in  bibliography,  in  using 
our  foreign  language  collections,  interpreting  them  to  other  Feder- 
al agencies  that  might  not  have  the  same  kinds  of  skills  and  abili- 
ties that  the  Library  staff  would  have. 

FUND  LEGISLATION 

And  in  that  case,  we  do  recover  full  costs  for  those  kinds  of 
things.  This  fee  service  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  last  year  and  for  which  we  had  hearings  in 
the  Senate  in  which  the  Librarian  testified  in  support  of  last  year, 
would  provide  a  much  better  authority  for  such  specialized  serv- 
ices, not  just  to  Federal  agencies,  but  to  private  businesses  and 
others  that  might  want  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing.  To  engage  us 
to  do  research  or  analytical  studies,  translations  in  foreign  lan- 
guage services,  search  of  databases,  that  kind  of  thing. 

But  currently  we  don't  have  that  authority,  and,  therefore,  we 
don't  do  it,  except  for  Federal  Agencies  under  the  Economy  Act 
which  has  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  elaborate  on  this  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  this  committee?  Because  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  take  a 
stand  on  it. 

Mr.  Packard.  Also,  do  you  provide  services  for  non-Federal  li- 
braries like  county  and  State  and  local  libraries? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Let  me  step  in  here  for  a  minute  and  make  it 
very  clear.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  historically  been  providing 
an  enormous  range  of  free  services  to  everybody,  to  all  users.  We 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  Library  is  not  seeking  to  replace  its  cen- 
tral budget,  is  not  supported  by — hasn't  been  and  doesn't  intend  to 
be  supported  by  fees.  That  would  change  the  nature  of  the  Library 
very  profoundly. 
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In  answer  to  your  question,  the  Federal  Research  Division  does 
do  the  sort  of  detailed  special  contract  research,  like  the  CRS  does 
directly  for  the  Congress,  for  Federal  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  for  fee  services. 

We  do  an  immense  amount  of  free  work.  Ms.  Price  in  the  Law 
Library  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  free  work  for  the  executive 
branch.  When  they  needed  somebody  on  Panamanian  law,  we  have 
the  materials  and  we  have  the  people  that  read  the  languages  and 
we  have  specialists. 

So  we  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  free  work  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  not  done  at  the  Justice  Department;  it  is  done 
at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  will  continue  to  do  that,  and  we  don't  antici- 
pate that  charging  for  this  is — a  desirable  thing;  we  also  do  it  for 
private  users.  So  that  should  be  made  clear.  What  we  are  hoping  to 
do  is,  however,  to  extend  some  of  this  special  customized  value- 
added  research,  which  we  now  do  in  the  Federal  Research  Division 
amounting  to  $3.5  million  reimbursable  funds  last  year,  to  broader 
and  as  yet-to-be-specified  areas. 

But,  again,  with  an  encapsulated  staff,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
traditional  free  core  services,  which  we  are  extending  all  the  time. 
We  just  today  got  the  permission  to  extend  this  immense  distribu- 
tion as  a  free  core  service  to  the  Nation.  So  core  services  are  not 
going  to  be  compromised. 

VALUE  ADDED  SERVICES 

But  what  are  the  key  areas  where  some  value  added  services  can 
work?  And  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  working  on  in  the  science 
and  technology  initiative  is  not  to  add  a  lot  of  additional  services, 
but  to  provide  a  kind  of  central  guidance  to  where  all  the  informa- 
tion exists. 

That  is  our  function,  and  where  all  the  other  services  exist,  to 
create  a  kind  of  central  Union  Catalog  of  services,  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  doing.  And  there  will  be  some  customized  services. 

But  the  fee  service  legislation  is  not  to  change  the  basic  nature 
or  the  basic  funding  of  the  Library;  it  is  to  extend  services  in  areas 
where  we  can  define  them  and  where  we  have  time  to  define  where 
the  real  demand  is.  The  National  Translation  Center  we  inherited. 
We  picked  up  what  was  going  to  be  disposed  of. 

And  there  were  a  million  records,  400,000  pieces  of  scientific 
data.  It  just  didn't  seem  that  that  should  be  thrown  away  simply 
because  the  University  of  Chicago  didn't  want  to  accommodate  it 
any  longer  in  its  budget.  So  that  wasn't  de  novo.  We  are  not  going 
to  start  until  we  have  these  marketing  questions  answered  on  fresh 
things. 

But  the  fee  service,  I  will  let  Mr.  Mulhollan,  who  has  worked 
with  Mr.  Curran,  explain  this. 

IMPACT  OF  FUND  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  really  anxious  to  get  to  the  budget  aspect  of 
this,  and  that  is  what  impact  would  this  legislation  have  on  reve- 
nue and  staffing  resources,  assuming  we  are  reaching  out  and 
doing  more,  which  may  well  be  what  we  are  all  seeking.  But  it  will 
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have  an  impact  on  us,  and  I  question  whether  that  will  be  thor- 
oughly debated  in  the  context  of  this  hearing  in  the  authorizing 
process. 

Mr.  MuLHOLLAN.  The  funds  that  we  would  use — if,  in  fact,  we  got 
the  funds  in  place,  would  be  those  that  are  currently  existing.  For 
example,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  fund  legislation  is  to 
update  our  last  1902  authorization  for  the  card  catalog  sales.  In  ad- 
dition, we  would  identify  those  services  that  are  operating  out  of 
gift  revolving  funds.  The  most  prominent  is  the  Photoduplication 
Service  which  is  slightly  over  $6  million,  and  then  each  of  the 
other  gift  funds  would  be  transferred  to  this  revolving  fund  to  an 
accumulation  of  $7.6  million. 

Then  the  next  segment  would  be  those  items  that  are  currently 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  area — 
and  we  can  go  into  this  even  more  extensively — is  that  when  you 
are  operating  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  it  becomes  sometimes  a  very 
heavy  burden  to  try  to  end  up  in  a  zero  basis  at  the  end  of  the  year 
without  any  authority  for  capitalization. 

This  is  true  for  the  Fedlink  process  and  the  Federal  Research 
Project.  And  then  when  we  would  be  able  to  get  some  additional 
monies,  we  would  then  transfer  those  major  programs,  Fedlink  and 
Federal  Research,  into  that  Fund  budget,  and  that  amounts  to 
$66.8  million.  Those  are  the  existing  programs  that  we  have  that 
would  be  transferred  into  the  revolving  fund. 

We  have  a  mechanism  in  place  in  the  Fund  legislation  for  any 
new  proposed  fee  service.  And  we  have  worked  extensively  with 
the  information  industry,  the  publishers  and  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  Law  Librarians  and  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  over  the  past  16  months  to  put  in 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  Library  maintains  its  current  serv- 
ices, national  as  well  as  for  free  care  services,  and  to  balance  these 
new  services.  These  mechanisms  are — first  of  all,  the  limitation  on 
the  appropriations  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  itself. 

The  second  is  the — that  each  new  proposal  be  first  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  then  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  for  approval. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  a  very  close  call,  isn't  it?  A  very  fine  line  we 
have  to  walk  between  moving  away  from  the  concept  of  the  free 
public  library,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  be  subsidizing  people 
who  are  really  gaining  economic  reward. 

Mr.  MuLHOLLAN.  I  think  what  has  come  out  of  this,  and  natural- 
ly this  came  at  the  impetus  of  the  library  community,  is  that  we 
were  defining  our  services  in  three  areas.  One  is  the  core  services 
which  are  free,  and  defined  for  the  first  time — and  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Moran's  comment,  this  will  be  the  first  time,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  the  national  role  of  the  Library  will  be  placed  into  law. 

Secondly,  national  services,  those  that  we  have  been  doing  as  far 
as  cataloging  information  sales,  for  the  cost  of  distribution  only. 
And  the  third  category,  specialized  services — those  are  the  services 
for  which  we  will  recover  full  production  and  distribution  costs.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  pricing  of  any  item 
would  be  to  cover  costs  only. 

There  was  concern  in  the  library  community  that  we  intend  to 
support  other  areas  of  the  Library's  services  by  this  measure;  that 
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is  not  the  case.  These  customized  services  are  self-contained,  and 
we  would  recover  full  cost  of  those  services.  I  wanted  you  to  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  This  has  been  a  very  useful,  in-depth  look  at 
one  aspect  of  the  Library's  budget,  while  we  probably  are  losing  a 
lot  of  time  that  we  need  to  spend  on  other  parts,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  useful,  particularly  with  this  legislative  effort. 

Don,  do  you  want  to  push  off? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  No.  I  am  only  waiting  to  be  sure  you  are  moving 


on. 


TELEPHONE  SWITCH 


Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  moving  on,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  a  little  bit 
about  a  reimbursable  program,  and  frankly  it  is  a  different  thrust 
that  I  want  to  take. 

Last  year  we  received  several  reprogramming  requests,  one  of 
which  was  a  payment  to  AT&T  for  a  portion  of  your  telephone 
switch.  We  are  going  to  use  the  savings  in  1992  funds  to  make  the 
payment.  At  our  urging,  the  staff  negotiated  an  early  payment,  and 
we  really  think  your  diligence  is  to  be  applauded  in  this  regard; 
you  are  going  to  save  us  some  money. 

We  weren't  able  to  get  approval  of  the  request,  regrettably,  it  got 
tied  up  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  it  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  the  payment  from  1993  funds? 
Did  we  get  the  discount? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  final  payment  was  made  on  No- 
vember 4th  of  1992.  The  total  cost  is  $3,600,000.  The  final  payment 
was  $716,000.  We  received  a  discount  of  $6,232,  thanks  in  no  small 
part  to  Mr.  Lombard's  advice  and  support  on  this  matter. 

REPROGRAMMING  REQUESTS — FY  1992 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  my  concern,  of  course,  was  our  inability  to  get 
the  reprogramming  in  this  case,  which  was  at  a  pay  grade  beyond 
mine  and  Mr.  Lewis'  at  that  time.  But  the  fact  is  we  were  able  to 
get  the  benefit  that  we  were  hoping  to  get  by  getting  it  under  the 
wire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for 
our  Members  at  this  point  to  have  all  your  1992  reprogrammings 
and  their  disposition  put  in  the  record,  so  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  purposes  for  which  we  sought  funds  or  the  places  we  are 
proposing  to  obtain  them. 

[FY  1992  reprogrammings  chart  follows:] 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  about  salaries  and  expenses.  I  think  it  is 
probably  the  central  part  of  the  essence  of  your  budget.  The  man- 
datory category  seems  to  be  at  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
overall  increase  in  the  budget  than  it  was  last  year. 

Could  you  give  us  some  reason  for  what  is  driving  that? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Yes.  It  has  gone  from  43  to  53  percent,  and  the 
major  difference  is  this  2.2  percent  pay  raise  and  a  new  item  of  the 
2.9  percent  locality  pay  raise,  which  totals  the  5.1  percent  raise  as 
compared  to  the  fiscal  1993  request,  which  included  a  3.7  percent 
pay  raise. 

Also,  the  price  level  and  growing  workload  increases  requests  in 
fiscal  1994  are  in  fact  less  than  those  requested  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
So  both  the  raise,  because  of  the  locality  component,  the  decline  of 
the  other  numbers,  those  factors  have  increased  the  percentage  of 
the  mandatories  that  are  personnel-related  costs. 

LOCALITY  PAY 

Mr.  Fazio.  Locality  pay  has  come  up  several  times,  and  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  point  with  our  committee  that  it  has  added  to  our 
difficulty.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  have  got  an  additional 
factor  to  include  because  most  of  the  people  in  the  Legislative 
Branch,  probably  85  to  90  percent  of  them,  maybe  higher,  are 
within  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and  are  eligible  for  locality  pay. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  that  is  not  a  statutory  maximum.  It  is  merely 
a  guideline,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fazio.  No,  I  think  under  the  law  that  we  passed,  we  made  it 
pretty  clear  that  we  thought  that  people  who  lived  in  these  areas, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  would  be  given  this  in- 
crease, just  on  the  premise  that  they  lived  in  those  localities. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  would  be  done  so  that — Washington  was  held 
back  because  of  the  quantity  of  people,  not  because  of  the  applica- 
bility to  the  area. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  just  couldn't  afford  our  good  intentions. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  Chairman  has  a  way  of  saying  what  I  stumble 
around  trying  to  say.  But  it  is  coming,  and  the  principal  reason 
was  not  so  much  to  be  good  guys  as  it  was  to  be  competitive. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  not  overpay  in  areas  that 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  but  some  of  the  top 
people  that  were  necessary  for  certain  jobs  we  were  not  able  to  get 
because  we  couldn't  pay  competitive  salaries  with  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  I  don't  think  any  of  our  managers  see  it  as,  you 
know,  as  long  as  Washington,  D.C.  is  technically  included. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Technically  they  are,  but  in  actuality  they  aren't  as 
yet,  but  will  be.  We  are  in  the  process  of  phasing  it  in. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  from  your  standpoint,  it  is  discretionary  under  the 
current  legal  terms. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  really  ought  to  be  abolished  in  Washington  be- 
cause there  is  no  private  sector  competition. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  lot  more  private  sector  com- 
petition than  we  used  to  have.  I  think  you  can  argue  that  suburban 
economies  are  transforming  the  economj^  of  the  Washington  area. 
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But  maybe  that  subject  is  for  another  day.  That  is  what  is  driving 
that  mandatory  increase,  that  plus  increasing  FERS,  IRAs  versus 
attrition  with  CSRS  people,  et  cetera.  That  is  pretty  consistent. 

PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS 

The  purchase  of  books;  we  are  going  to  be  adding  $8.6  million  to 
last  year's  figure,  for  a  total  of  $98.3  million.  What  does  that  buy 
us?  Is  this  the  normal  kind  of  increase  that  we  would  see? 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  Well,  this  will  buy  us  we  estimate  approximate- 
ly 764,000  pieces.  This  is  based  on  a  6  percent  price  level  increase 
over  estimated  1993  costs.  Most  of  our  purchase  of  books  is  overseas 
where  you  have  to  deal  with  the  declining  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  we  have  had  considerable  attrition  in  our  acquisitions. 

So  I  should  say  that  we  are — for  long-term  efforts  to  try  to  not 
degrade  the  quality,  but  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  of  our 
purchases — we  have  initiated  a  special  library-wide  committee  to 
bring  in  scholars  as  well  as  our  own  people  to  evaluate  the  collec- 
tions, so  that  we  have  a  little  better  qualitative  control  over  this 
vast  quantitative  intake  as  another  part  of  our  general  theory  of 
collection  development.  But  it  will  be  some  years  before  we  can 
count  on  that.  This  doesn't  buy  us  as  much  as  we  have  been  getting 
in  recent  periods,  but  this  is  the  figure. 

We  have  a  real-dollar  chart  here  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
acquisitions  budget  as  it  is  developed,  if  you  would  like  us  to 
submit  that  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

[Purchasing  Power  of  the  Acquisitions  Budget  chart  follows:] 


fifi-fiivl      0_Q9. 
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Purchasing  Power  of  The  Acq  Budget 

FY88-FY93 


Rscal  Years 


Real  Dollars 


Constant  Dollars 
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ITEMS  ADDED  TO  COLLECTIONS-VERSUS-PIECE  COUNT 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  data  you  supplied 
last  year  between  pieces  received  in  1991,  8.6  million,  and  items 
added  to  the  collection,  1.5  million. 

Can  we  assume  the  difference  is  the  arrearages? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  No,  no.  Those  are  computed  quite  differently. 
We  received  12  issues  of  a  magazine,  those  are  pieces,  but  they  are 
bound  together  to  be  1  or  2  volumes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  see. 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  Also,  many  of  the  pieces  we  received  are  not  ad- 
ditions to  the  collections.  They  may  be  for  the  blind  or  physically 
handicapped  or  they  may  be  used  in  other  ways  to  direct  additions 
to  the  four  collections. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  ought  to  have  some  apples  and  apples  and  oranges 
and  oranges  comparisons  here  so  we  can  understand  this  more 
clearly,  otherwise  we  might  be  led  to  reach  totally  inappropriate 
and  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mr.  Tabb.  The  pieces  added  chart  is  really  where  the  arrearage 
reduction  shows  up,  so  that  we  are  saying  that  last  year  we  added 
3.1  million  items  to  the  collections,  but  we  only  received  1.5  million 
of  those  last  year.  That  discrepancy  shows  we  are  making  progress 
in  arrearage  reduction  in  a  given  year.  Because  half  of  the  items 
added  were  actually  received  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  Update  the  acquisition/collection/receipt  data  in  the  FY  1993  hearing 
book. 
Response.  The  information  follows: 
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ACQUISITIONS  POLICY 

Mr.  Packard.  Is  our  goal  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  copy  of  virtu- 
ally every  book  or  magazine,  or  is  it  to  preserve  the  information 
and  make  the  information  available  for  whoever  needs  to  use  it? 
And  if  it  is  the  latter,  do  we  use  microfilm  and  other  technology  to 
make  that  available,  rather  than  actually  purchasing  books? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  there  are  really  two  questions.  First  of  all,  do 
we  collect  ever5^hing?  No,  we  don't.  We  get  everything  that  is  pro- 
tected under  the  Copyright  Act,  so  virtually  everything,  not  only 
books,  but  other  formats  that  are  copyrighted  we  get  two  copies  of 
at  the  Library,  but  we  don't  keep  everything. 

For  the  permanent  collections  we  are  comprehensive,  universal 
in  the  sense  of  collecting  theoretically  the  important  elements  of 
everjrthing  except  technical  agriculture  and  clinical  medicine, 
which  are  what  the  National  Libraries  of  Agriculture  and  Medicine 
collect.  But  in  all  the  fields  of  knowledge  we  are  supposed  to  get 
anjrthing  important,  and  we  have  to  make  qualitative  judgments  in 
terms  of  importance. 

But  the  other  question,  the  other  part  of  the  question,  of  course 
we  are  predisposed  to  keep  the  book.  In  many  cases  where  you 
have  deteriorating  books  or  deteriorating  movies  or  records  that 
have  to  be  transferred  to  another  safety  preservation  format,  we  go 
then  to  microfilms  or  in  some  cases  optical  disks  and  other  formats 
or  a  safety-based  film.  That  is  a  very  vast  and  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult, but  extremely  important  project  in  terms  of  preserving  what 
it  is  we  want  to  keep. 

Mr.  Tabb.  Our  objective  really  is  to  have  the  material  in  the 
form  that  is  most  useful  to  researchers,  and  that  form  has  to 
depend  upon  what  type  of  research  they  are  doing.  There  is  a 
whole  range  of  treatments,  from  keeping  the  fiscal  volume  in  pris- 
tine condition  to  creating  the  electronic  library. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  have  been  very  conservative  about  throwing 
the  originals  away  though  because  one  of  the  unique  things  about 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  that  it  includes  most  of  the  books — most 
of  the  things  that  Congress  would  want  to  use  or  a  scholar  would 
want  to  use  in  the  three  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  have  storage  difficulties  and  we  are  going  to  need  to  do  more 
to  solve  them.  But  the  Library  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  re- 
searchers, compared  to  other  libraries.  You  should  be  able  to  get, 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  ordering  them,  materials  in  different 
formats  and  languages,  and  to  have  all  those  artifacts  in  one  place 
is  tremendously  valuable  to  researchers. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  be  getting 
more  and  more  storage  capacity  purely  in  electronic  format  as  well 
as  in  microfilms  and  others  formats. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record  con- 
cerning Collections  Acquisitions. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  With  receipts,  indicate  the  disposition — how  much  go  into  the  collec- 
tions, how  much  is  distributed  into  the  National  Library  Service  network,  and  so 
forth.  We  want  to  see  this  reconciled  with  the  "additions  to  collections"  estimates. 

Response.  The  information  follows: 
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TABLE  1— ACQUISITIONS  DATA— ACQUISITIONS  BY  SOURCE, 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1992 

Note. — This  table  presents  figures  for  the  number  of  hbrary  materials  (books, 
periodicals,  maps,  etc.)  purchased  during  FY  1992  for  use  by  the  Library.  This  use 
includes  additions  to  the  general  and  special  collections  as  well  as  materials  for  staff 
use  in  support  of  the  missions  of  the  Library.  For  statistics  on  the  number  of  items 
processed  and  added  to  the  collections,  see  Table  II. 

Source  Pieces,  1991  Pieces,  1992 

Purchase: 

Appropriated  funds:  General  and  Special,  Collections  and  Law  Library 913,570  930,747 

Other' 205,634  230,213 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  ^ 75,325  101,304 

Gift  and  Trust  Funds 1,923               5,774 

Total 1,196,452  1,268,038 

■  Includes  materials  needed  by  Library  service  units,  divisions,  offices,  etc.  tor  the  performance  of  their  day  to  day  operations  (e.g.,  dictionaries, 
current  awareness  services,  etc.) 

'  Covers  India,  Bhutan,  and  Burma.  Dollar  purchases  from  the  Overseas  Programs  are  included  in  the  General  and  Special  Collections  and  Law 
Ubrary  receipts. 

These  are  library  materials  (books,  periodicals,  maps,  etc.)  acquired  through  non- 
purchase  means  for  use  by  the  Library  (which  includes  support  for  LC's  exchange 
programs). 

Source  Pieces,  1991  Pieces,  1992 

Nonpurchase: 

By  Government  sources: 

Local  agencies 336  121 

State  agencies 105,924  111,113 

Federal  documents 860,058  881,460 

By  gift 973,351  572,506 

By  exchange 458,158  364,386 

By  cataloging-in-publication ' 55,449  53,016 

Copyright  deposits 855,433  827,173 

Total 3,253,260  2.809,775 

'  Addition  of  this  category  results  in  a  total  figure  that  is  different  from  the  original  total  figure  presented  last  year. 

Materials  acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress  which  are  used  to  enhance  various 
library  programs  throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

Source  Pieces,  1991  Pieces,  1992 

Receipts  not  intended  for  the  collections: 

NLS/BPH  talking  books 1,874,300  1,817,560 

Funds  transferred  from  other  agencies 14,735  23,008 

Material  transferred  from  other  government  agencies 2,267,373  1,412,298 

Total 4,156,408  3,252,866 

Total  purchase 1,196,452  1,268,038 

Total  nonpurchase 3,253,260  2,809,775 

Total  receipts  not  intended  for  the  collections 4,156,408  3,252,866 

Total  receipts 8,606,120  7,330,679 
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4 ,11^  Collection 

Acquisition  activity  3i]^Zl\s        additions/ljunning 

1.  Total  number  of  items  received  in  fiscal  year  1992 8,306,237 

2.  50  percent  of  the  items  in  Paragraph  1  disposed  of  (e.g.  via  NLS/BPH  and  transfer) -4,153,118  4,153,118 

3.  Items  not  intended  for  the  permanent  collections  (20  percent  of  No.  2) -830,624  3,322,495 

4.  Items  destined  for  the  permanent  collections 3,322,495 

5a.  Serials  receipts - 1,993,497  1,328,998 

5b.  Serials  reconfigured  into  bound  volumes +199,349  1,528,347 

6.  Items  received  and  added  to  the  collection  in  fiscal  year  1992 1 1,528,347 

'  Of  3,179,630  items  added  to  the  collections  in  FY92,  1,651,283  were  received  in  previous  years. 

Question.  Three  years  ago,  we  provided  funds  for  a  study  to  analyze  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  West  Africa  office.  What  is  the  status  of  this  proposal?  In  the 
meantime,  what  are  you  doing  about  acquiring  African  publications? 

Response.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  carried  out  with  West  African  funds  during 
FY  1992,  we  confirmed  that  on-site  activities  through  the  use  of  representatives  in 
the  area  and  staff  travellers  can  result  in  fuller  coverage  of  wanted  material.  In 
areas  where  we  had  travelers  and  representatives,  our  receipts  of  material  im- 
proved. Continuing  these  same  activities  in  FY  1993,  we  will  determine  whether  to 
request  FY  1995  funds  to  expand  the  program  or  establish  a  field  office  (based  on 
what  we  learned  during  the  FY  1992-1993  biennium). 

During  FY  1992,  we  focused  resources  on  determining  whether  an  on-site  presence 
in  West  Africa  would  provide  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  acquisition  for  that 
area.  A  continuing  decline  in  receipts  from  our  regular  vendors  in  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  provided  greater  impetus  for  this  study:  in  FY  1991  our  receipts  from  West 
Africa  totaled  9,242  items  while  in  FY  1992  they  totaled  8,402. 

However,  in  those  areas  where  travellers  to  the  area  were  able  to  devote  time  to 
acquisitions  as  well  as  identifying  new  suppliers,  the  level  of  receipts  increased  sig- 
nificantly: 

Togo:  439  items  were  purchased  in  FY  1991  and  673  in  FY  1992. 

Benin:  253  items  were  purchased  in  FY  1991  and  949  in  FY  1992. 

Additionally,  staff  travellers  to  other  West  African  countries  (Nigeria,  Ghana, 
Senegal  and  Cote  d'lvoire)  were  able  to  identify  new  on-site  contract  agents  (biblio- 
graphic representatives)  in  each  country.  It  is  expected  that  these  new  agents  will 
strengthen  coverage  of  this  area  by  providing  a  regular  supply  of  difficult-to-acquire 
materials  which  are  not  consistently  supplied  by  the  existing  vendors  who  are  based 
outside  of  Africa. 

The  representative  identified  for  Liberia,  was  able  to  increase  our  purchase  re- 
ceipts from  12  items  in  FY  1991  to  659  items  in  FY  1992. 

Recently  acquired  West  African  newspapers  were  microfilmed. 

Two  library  representatives  met  with  potential  participants  to  discuss  the  West 
African  office  initiative. 

A  study  of  the  Library's  acquisitions  processing  and  cataloging  workflow  for  West 
African  materials  was  prepared  by  a  consultant. 

Question.  For  the  record,  indicate  the  annual  additions  to  your  collections  from 
West  Africa  and  the  source  and  cost  of  these  acquisitions. 

Response.  The  tables  follow: 
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Question.  We  asked  you  to  augment  your  dealer  acquisitions  in  Mexico  and  Latin 
America.  Is  that  working  out? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Library  has  significantly  increased  acquisition  of  retrospective 
materials  from  all  areas,  especially  Mexico  and  Central  America.  It  has  also  ac- 
quired substantial  quantities  of  special  format  materials  (sound  recordings,  music 
scores,  posters,  and  videocassettes)  from  all  areas,  including  South  America.  We 
have  been  quite  successful  in  our  program  to  secure  replacement  copies  of  hundreds 
of  titles  identified  as  missing  in  the  Library's  inventory.  Above  all,  we  have  in- 
creased dramatically  the  receipts  of  both  monographs  and  serials,  including  state 
official  gazettes,  from  provincial  areas  of  Mexico,  and  from  heretofore  very  difficult 
smaller  countries  such  as  Belize,  French  Guiana  and  Guyana. 

Question.  For  the  record,  indicate  the  annual  additions  to  your  collections  from 
Latin  America  and  the  source  and  cost  of  these  acquisitions. 

Answer.  The  tables  follow: 
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PREPARATION  OF  BOOKS 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  can  move  on  to  preparation  of  books.  I  just  had  a 
question  about  this  PREMARC  collection  effort.  There  is  a  half  a 
million  dollars  requested.  What  is  that  all  about?  Is  that  the  total 
cost? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  that  is  not  the  total  cost,  but  that  will 
knock  off  what,  about  two  million  items? 

Mr.  Tabb.  Yes. 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  And  that  is  a  tremendous  savings  over  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  earlier — Mr.  Tabb? 

PREMARC  PROJECT 

Mr.  Fazio.  Give  us  a  little  background  about  this.  I  don't  think  I 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tabb.  The  PREMARC  project  was  one  of  the  early  primitive 
attempts  of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  automation.  We  had  a  con- 
tract with  a  number  of  people  to  do  some  data  entry  of  early 
records  of  books  in  the  Library's  collection — pre-1968  records. 
These  records  were  very  incomplete  and  full  of  errors,  so  we  have 
had  a  project  going  on  manually  to  upgrade  and  correct  those 
records  so  that  we  could  have  the  earlier  files  as  comprehensive 
and  correct  as  the  current  ones. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Did  we  contract  for  this? 

Mr.  Tabb.  We  did  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  data  entry,  key  entry? 

Mr.  Tabb.  I  am  sorry.  The  first  part  of  the  project  we  did  do  on  a 
contract  with  a  group  called  Carrollton  Press.  Actually  Don  Curran 
knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  As  time  has  gone  by 

Mr.  Fazio.  Tell  us  how  you  fixed  Don's  problem. 

Mr.  Tabb.  Many  of  the  bibliographic  utilities  have  gone  ahead 
and  corrected  these  records,  and  so  we  did  a  test  with  OCLC  from 
our  file  and  determined  that  they  would  be  able  to  provide  a 
match,  automatically,  for  about  40  percent  of  the  records  in  this 
file  for  something  like  25  cents  a  record,  where  it  was  costing  us 
$3.50  a  record  to  do  manual  upgrades.  We  think  this  is  a  one-time 
request,  however. 

Our  belief  is  that  probably  only  2  million  of  the  4.8  million 
records  really  will  be  available  elsewhere,  so  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  is  a  one-year  request.  It  is  part  of  the  Library's 
strategic  plan  to  get  all  of  the  Library's  files  automated  and  in 
good  quality  condition;  this  goes  along  with  the  other  two  projects  I 
am  asking  funding  for,  the  automated  shelf  list  as  well  as  the 
serial  record  conversion,  so  it  is  part  of  the  strategic  plan. 

SHELFLIST  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  guess  we  almost  have  to  look  at  the  question  of  con- 
tract versus  additional  catalogers  in  the  staff.  What  are  we  doing 
as  far  as  shelflist  automation  and  serials  holding  conversion?  Are 
we  going  to  be  contracting  for  that? 

Mr.  Tabb.  Yes,  contracting.  That  is  really  one  of  the  great  ap- 
peals about  our  requests.  Right  now  the  shelf  list  has  100  positions 
for  library  technicians  who  are  working  to  keep  it  current  in  a 
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manual  fashion.  We  think  that  following  a  two-year  project,  we 
will  be  able  to  redirect  roughly  three-fourths  of  those  people,  or 
seventy-five  of  them,  to  other  kinds  of  arrearage  reduction  work, 
which  would  require  their  help. 

We  also  think  that  an  automated  shelflist  gives  us  a  chance  not 
simply  to  redirect  resources,  but  edso  to  simplify  the  way  we  are 
now  doing  the  shelflist,  that  is  to  get  the  machine  to  do  work  that 
people  are  now  doing,  but  to  do  it  much  more  simply  and  cheaply. 

We  also  have  had  a  lot  of  interest  from  the  library  community 
about  this.  Many  other  libraries  would  also  like  to  automate  the 
shelflist  but  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  do  it,  and  so  have  asked 
if  we  could  take  the  lead  in  developing  this. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  much  competition  do  we  have  for  these  jobs? 

Mr.  Tabb.  That  will  be  difficult  to  tell.  For  the  PREMARC  en- 
hancement, I  would  expect  that  there  could  be  three.  The  major 
bibliographic  utilities  are  the  ones  who  will  be  likely  to  compete, 
but  it  is  hard  to  tell  until  we  publish  an  RFP.  I  think  there  will  be 
many  more  competitors  for  the  shelflist  and  serial  projects. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  for  the  record  follow:] 

The  Library  is  requesting  $350,000  for  contractual  sei-vices  to  develop  shelflist  au- 
tomation. They  further  anticipate  a  request  of  $650,000  in  FY  1995  to  support  the 
development  of  a  prototjrpe  and  system  implementation.  Automated  shelflisting 
would  free  up  many  positions  (75  estimated)  that  could  then  be  transferred  to 
reduce  the  arrearage. 

Question.  The  Library  is  requesting  $350,000  in  FY  1994  for  shelflist  automation, 
and  emticipates  an  additional  $650,000  request  for  FY  1995.  Would  this  be  the  final 
cost  for  development  and  implementation  of  this  system? 

Response.  Yes,  the  final  estimated  cost  of  specifying,  designing,  and  implementing 
an  automated  shelflist  would  be  $1,000,000.  However,  this  may  change  when  the  re- 
sults of  Phase  I  are  known.  For  the  investment  of  $350,000  in  Phase  I  and  $650,000 
in  Phase  n,  the  Library  would  be  able  to  simplify  its  shelflisting  procedures  to  make 
them  more  amenable  to  manipulation  by  computer,  index  its  call  numbers  complete- 
ly and  display  them  in  a  user-friendly  manner,  and  create  an  interactive  shelflist 
system  that  facilitates  assignment  of  c^l  numbers.  Included  in  the  specifications  de- 
velopment would  be  the  capacity  for  adding  item-level  information  for  use  in  Collec- 
tions Management  and  patron  service.  The  actual  labor  of  adding  item-level  infor- 
mation retrospectively  is  not  included  in  this  request. 

Follow-up.  If  funds  were  provided,  when  would  this  system  be  operational,  and 
how  soon  would  staff  positions  be  able  to  transfer  to  arrearage  reduction? 

Response.  If  funds  were  provided,  this  system  would  be  operational  in  FY  1996  or 
FY  1997,  depending  on  how  quickly  a  contract  could  be  let  for  development  and  bib- 
liographic work  stations  could  be  purchased  and  installed.  Staff  could  b^in  to  be 
transferred  from  shelflisting  to  other  arrearage  reduction  activities  in  FY  96  or  FY 
97. 

WHOLE  BOOK  CATALOGING 

Mr.  Fazio.  Tell  us  about  the  whole  book  catalc^ng  process.  Give 
us  some  more  background  about  that. 

Mr.  Tabb.  That  project  existed  for  two  years.  A  group  of  catalog- 
ers  and  technicians  volunteered  to  move  on  to  three  teams  in  an 
experimental  fashion  to  see  whether  whole  book  cataloging  would 
improve  the  quality  or  at  least  retain  the  quality  of  cataloging 
while  increasing  throughput  time.  One  team  was  to  handle  the  ma- 
terial from  the  time  it  came  to  them  until  it  was  completely  fin- 
ished by  that  one  team,  as  opposed  to  what  we  were  doing  before, 
which  was  moving  each  book  to  four  or  five  different  locations  on 
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different  floors  during  the  processing  cycle.  So  we  were  losing  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  that  movement  of  books. 

There  were  three  teams — one  working  in  Hispanic  social  sci- 
ences, one  in  psychology,  philosophy  and  religion,  another  one  in 
education,  sports  and  recreation.  At  the  end  of  the  project,  we  de- 
termined that  we  did  achieve  the  goals,  which  were  to  improve 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  didn't? 

Mr.  Tabb.  We  did  achieve  the  goals  of  improving  throughput  for 
our  priority  two  materials  for  example,  which  are  the  bulk  of  the 
important  things  that  come  through,  the  throughput  time  was  in- 
creased by  a  factor  of  three.  There  was  no  loss  of  quality  at  all  and 
morale  had  improved  as  well. 

So  based  upon  this  experiment,  the  Librarian  and  the  manage- 
ment team  decided  we  would  reorganize  cataloging  along  these 
lines. 

Mr.  Fazio.  No  more  piecework.  People  really  liked  the  whole  list. 

Mr.  Tabs.  That  is  correct,  and  we  have  done  that  reorganization 
and  the  move  was  made  at  the  end  of  June,  involving  about  500 
people. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

preparation  of  books 

Question,  for  the  record,  indicate  the  annual  production  of  each  group  of  catalog- 
ers — actual  and  projected.  Update  the  productivity  tables  also  and  include  "whole 
book"  productivity  so  that  we  can  see  comparisons  between  the  different  approach- 
es. 

Response.  The  number  of  titles  cataloged/classified  for  each  cataloger  (titles/hour) 
for  each  division  during  fiscal  year  1992  is: 
Division:  Total  FY  1992 

Arts  and  Sciences  Catalc^ng  Division  • 13,576 

Decimsd  Classification  Division 108,826 

Descriptive  Catal(^ng  Division  *  55,890 

Enhanced  Cataloging  Division  30,127 

History  and  Literature  Cataloging  Division  * 13,113 

Regional  and  Cooperative  Cataloging  Division  ' 9,653 

Serial  Record  Division 9,016 

Shared  Cataloging  Division  ^ 49,659 

Social  Sciences  Cataloging  Division  * 13,396 

Special  Materials  Cataloging  Division 6,856 

Subject  Cataloging  Division  ^ 129,877 

Whole  Book  Catal<^i^  Project  2 15,724 

Total  titles  completed  ^ 266,793 

*  Division  created  June  14,  1992,  from  the  divisions  abolished  at  that  time. 

*  Division  abolished  on  June  14,  1992. 

3  The  total  number  of  titles  completed  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  totals  for  all  divisions  be- 
cause some  divisions  catalog  only  a  portion  of  the  total  titles  in  the  former  organizations. 

In  view  of  the  Cataloging  Directorate  reorganization,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
accurately  FY93  production.  Staff  from  the  Cataloging  Directorate  have  spent  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  in  team  and  BWS  training  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY93,  a 
temporary  diversion  from  cataloging  aimed  at  achieving  maximum  long-range  bene- 
fit in  the  transformation  to  whole  book  cataloging.  In  1991,  when  the  Library  ex- 
pected to  implement  whole  book  cataloging  early  in  FY92,  the  Cataloging  Director- 
ate predicted  a  decline  from  235,000  titles  to  220,000  titles.  Since  the  reorganization 
did  not  occur  until  June  14,  1992,  the  Cataloging  Directorate  produced  a  record  high 
266,793  titles  in  fiscal  year  1992,  but  the  temporary  effect  of  reorgsmization  on  pro- 
duction will  be  felt  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  number  of  titles  cataloged/classified  and  the  average  productivity  (titles/ 
hour)  for  each  division  is: 
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Division  ^^1^  raes/Hour 


Arts  and  Sciences  Cataloging  Division  > 13,576  ^  0.33 

Decimal  Classification  Division 108,826  7.63 

Descriptive  Cataloging  Division  =» 55,890  1.26 

Enhanced  Cataloging  Division 30,127  1.59 

History  and  Literature  Cataloging  Division ' 13,113  ^  0  26 

Regional  and  Cooperative  Cataloging  Division ' 9,653  ^  0.24 

Serial  Record  Division 9,016  ^  0.23 

Shared  Cataloging  Division  ^ 49,659  0.86 

Social  Sciences  Cataloging  Division  ^ 13,396  ^  0.29 

Special  Materials  Cataloging  Division 6,856  2  0.35 

Subject  Cataloging  Division » 129,877  2.20 

Whole  Book  Cataloging  Project ' 15,724 

'  1  Division  created  June  14,  1992,  from  the  divisions  abolished  at  that  time. 

"  Productivity  under  the  reorganized  Cataloging  Directorate  Is  figured  differently  as  each  division  is  composed  of  staff  doing  all  stages  of  the 
work  as  opposed  to  divisions  composed  entirely  of  staff  concentrating  on  a  single  stage. 

3  Abolished  on  June  14,  1992. 

Arts  and  Sciences  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  descrip- 
tive cataloging  (physical  attributes  of  the  book,  assignment  of  intellectual  responsi- 
bility for  the  creation  of  the  content,  and  the  forms  of  names  by  which  those  respon- 
sible are  to  be  represented  in  the  catalog),  subject  analysis,  Library  of  Congress  clas- 
sification, and  shelflisting  (to  provide  unique  call  numbers)  of  book  material  in  art, 
architecture,  the  performing  arts  (except  music),  and  the  agricultural,  biological, 
medical,  military,  physical,  and  technological  sciences  in  all  languages  except  those 
of  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Decimal  Classification  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  adding  Dewey  Dec- 
imal Classification  (DDC)  numbers  to  cataloging  records  for  items  primarily  in  the 
Western  European  languages,  e.g.,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish.  Since  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  does  not  use  the  DDC  to  house  its  collections,  the  Decimal  Classi- 
fication Division  does  not  need  to  assign  numbers  to  all  titles  flowing  through  the 
cataloging  stream. 

Descriptive  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  was  responsible  for  the  descriptive 
cataloging  of  book  material  from  the  United  States,  Latin  America,  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  China,  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Africa.  The  Descriptive  Cataloging  Division  was  also  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  the  Library's  cooperative  cataloging  programs. 

Enhanced  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  copy  cataloging 
of  arrearage  book  (English,  French,  and  Spanish)  and  sound  recording  materials,  the 
preparation  of  minimal  level  cataloging  records  of  arrearage  book  and  sound  record- 
ing materials  when  copy  is  not  available,  and  the  editing  of  cataloging  data  for  in- 
cluding in  the  microfiche  National  Union  Catalog. 

History  and  Literature  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
scriptive cataloging,  subject  analysis.  Library  of  Congress  classification,  and  shel- 
flisting of  book  material  in  history,  literature,  genealogy,  general  bibliography,  and 
library  science  in  all  languages  except  those  of  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Regional  and  Cooperative  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the 
descriptive  cataloging,  subject  analysis.  Library  of  Congress  classification,  and  shel- 
flisting of  book  material  in  all  subjects  in  all  languages  of  the  Far  East,  the  Middle 
East,  and  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition  it  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  cooperative  activities  in  which  the  Library  participates  with  other  libraries  and 
institutions. 

Serial  Record  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  descriptive  cataloging 
of  serial  materials  in  all  languages.  The  division  is  also  responsible  for  the  CONSER 
(Conversion  of  Serials)  cooperative  program. 

Shared  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  was  responsible  for  the  descriptive  cata- 
loging of  monographic  materials  from  Europe,  central  Asia,  Japan,  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, and  other  countries  not  covered  by  the  Descriptive  Cataloging  Division. 

Special  Materials  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  is  responsible  for  the  descrip- 
tive cataloging,  subject  analysis.  Library  of  Congress  classification,  and  shelflisting 
of  materials  in  special  formats  (music,  sound  recordings,  computer  files,  micro- 
forms), rare  books,  and  manuscript  collections. 
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Subject  Cataloging  Division.  This  division  was  responsible  for  the  subject  analysis 
and  Library  of  Congress  classification  of  all  materials  (monographs,  serials,  and  spe- 
cial format  materials  other  than  music).  It  was  also  responsible  for  the  sheltlisting 
of  the  materials  it  catalogs  to  provide  unique  call  numbers  for  the  collections. 

Whole  Book  Cataloging  Project.  This  project  was  responsible  for  both  the  descrip- 
tive and  subject  cataloging  of  monographic  and  serial  materials  in  primarily  West- 
ern European  languages  in  the  fields  of  education,  sports,  recreation  and  social  sci- 
ence material  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  monographic  materials  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  psychology.  This  project  was  established  as  an  experiment  in  the 
concept  of  1)  team  cataloging  and  2)  an  individual  cataloger  doing  both  the  descrip- 
tive and  subject  analysis  of  library  materials.  The  results  of  this  experiment  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  larger  reorganization  of  the  Cataloging  Directorate  that  took 
place  on  June  14,  1992. 

ARREARAGE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  some  about  arrearage.  We  made  sure  last 
year  that  we  fully  funded  what  you  thought  you  could  accomplish 
with  what  you  requested  in  your  budget.  We  did  have  some  input 
from  Dr.  Billington  in  his  earlier  presentation. 

Would  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  add  on  the  subject 
since  it  has  become  so  important  to  our  budget  process  here? 

Mr.  Tabb.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Shelley.  The  numbers  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  hope  they 
speak  well. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  seem  to  so  far.  We  are  optimistic  about  a  contin- 
ual downward  trend. 

Mr.  Tabb.  I  think  one  of  the  important  things  is  that  not  only 
did  we  get  the  kinds  of  reductions  the  Librarian  was  talking  about, 
but  we  did  it  in  a  year  when  there  was  some  uncertainty  about  the 
1993  budget;  and  then  we  had  the  difficulties  that  Lloyd  Pauls  was 
talking  about,  no  filling  of  positions  until  we  got  our  personnel 
system  in  shape.  Our  accomplishments  in  '92  make  me  optimistic 
that  we  will  do  even  better  on  our  goals  when  we  are  able  to  start 
filling  vacancies  again. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  you  are  expecting  to  be  able  to  solve  that  problem 
and  employ  those  people? 

Mr.  Tabb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  the  number  you  are  requesting  this  year  is  in  addi- 
tion to  vacant  positions  that  were  prior  authorized  and  unfilled? 

Mr.  Tabb.  We  are  not  requesting  any  new  arrearage  positions 
this  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  just  want  to  fill  those  positions  that  were  not 
filled. 

Mr.  Tabb.  That  is  correct.  We  want  to  have  the  money  to  fill  the 
ones  which  were  already  authorized. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Arrearage 

Question.  For  the  record,  in  summary  form,  tabulate  annual  arrearage  goals, 
actual  production,  staffing,  and  costs  since  the  project  began. 

Response.  The  project  began  in  January,  1991.  During  that  fiscal  year,  1.6  million 
items  were  processed;  in  fiscal  1992,  approximately  5.8  million  items  were  processed. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1993,  the  Library  processed  approximately  1.5  million 
items.  Arrearage  staffing  positions  rose  from  approximately  800  in  January,  1991  to 
1186  in  fiscal  1992.  The  increase  is  the  result  of  Congressional  approval  of  funding 
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for  164  arrearage  positions  in  fiscal  1991,  the  designation  of  additional  existing  posi- 
tions as  arrearage  positions,  and  the  reassignment  of  staff  to  arrearage  reduction 
activities  as  a  result  of  internal  divisional  reorganizations.  For  staff  salaries  and 
non-personals  support,  the  Library  spent  approximately  $52  million  in  fiscal  1991, 
$56  million  in  fiscal  1992,  and  anticipates  spending  approximately  $59.2  million  in 
fiscal  1993.  See  the  following  chart  for  specific  goals  and  production  information. 
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Questions  From  Mr.  Young 

The  Subcommittee  has  essentially  given  the  Library  every  penny  they  have  re- 
quested to  reduce  the  backlog  of  nearly  40  million  unprocessed  items. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  the  need  for  the  additional  140  staff  positions  for  the 
arrearage  work-force?  It  was  my  understanding  that  these  positions  had  already 
been  funded  and  filled. 

Response.  The  Library  is  not  asking  for  140  additional  staff.  It  is  requesting  full 
funding,  including  mandatory  increases,  for  the  arrearage  positions  initially  funded 
by  the  committee  in  FY  1991. 

Question.  If  staffing  and  funding  levels  were  to  remain  at  current  levels,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  your  timetable  for  reducing  unprocessed  arrearages? 

Response.  The  staff  and  funding  requested  in  FY  1991  were  for  a  three-year  pilot 
to  (1)  reduce  the  arrearages  by  one-third  and  (2)  to  determine  what  resources  would 
be  needed  to  achieve  our  arrearage  reduction  goals  by  2000.  Since  we  have  complet- 
ed only  two-thirds  of  the  pilot,  we  have  not  determined  what  resources  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  plan  submitted  to  the  committee  in  1989. 

MOSCOW  OFFICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  All  right.  Just  briefly,  overseas  offices.  I  have  heard 
mention  of  this  Moscow  office.  It  is  a  little  different  than  the 
others,  isn't  it,  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  we  interact?  Could 
you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  difference  in  the  approach  taken 
there,  versus  our  efforts  in  Latin  America,  West  Africa,  and  some 
of  the  others? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Yes.  It  doesn't  have  a  resident  American  direc- 
tor. It  is  not  associated  with  the  embassy  or  any  agency,  and  so  it 
can't  draw  on  those  resources.  It  is  responsible  for  acquiring  also 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  publishing  output  of  Russia,  whereas 
the  field  offices  are  responsible  for  gathering  everything  in  the 
country. 

However,  it  does  gather  in  the  independent  publishing  in  this 
very  important  burgeoning  private  sector  which  is  where  so  much 
of  the  action  is.  And  we  have  an  extraordinary  director  who  was — I 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  putsch  in  Russia 
and  I  could  watch  him  gathering  all  the  pamphlets  on  the  barri- 
cades so  that  we  have  probably  the  best  collection  outside  of 
Russia,  maybe  as  good,  of  the  whole  history  of  this  recent  period. 

It  turns  out  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  publications 
are  not  any  longer  the  official  ones,  but  these  unofficial  publica- 
tions that  are  coming  out.  It  is  not  a  traditional  office.  It  doesn't 
perform  any  on-site  cataloging,  which  most  of  our  overseas  offices 
do,  and  so  although  an  outstanding  resource — I  think  it  is  a  very 
low  cost  endeavor.  We  acquired  in  1992,  for  instance,  20,506  books, 
serials,  maps,  sound  recordings  at  a  cost  of  $42,944,  on  contract  for 
the  National  Sciences  Library. 

It  is  currently  up  to  $71,000  per  year,  so  it  is  very  inexpensive  for 
very  high  value. 

Mr.  Tabb.  Technically  speaking,  the  Moscow  arrangement  is  very 
much  like  arrangements  we  have  in  many  other  countries  where 
we  have  one  person  to  collect  items  for  us.  What  is  really  different 
is  this  representative's  unique  way  of  working  with  us,  energetical- 
ly getting  items  for  this  research  collection. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  acquired  this  year  the  full  archives  of  Irving 
Berlin,  which  is  of  course  a  fantastic  record  of  American  music  in 
the  20th  century,  and  it  turns  out  that  he  was  born  in  Central  Si- 
beria. Our  representative  found  out  that  on  the  10th  of  May  every 
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year,  two  men  in  Siberia  walk  down  the  main  street  playing  Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band,  and  he  accompanied  Irving  Berlin's  daugh- 
ter this  past  December  for  an  official  visit,  which  was  apparently 
very  moving. 

As  you  may  recall,  when  Yeltsin  addressed  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  he  ended  up  saying  "God  Bless  America,"  and  then  he 
added  "and  Russia"  and  the  great  American  son  of  Russia,  because 
he  claimed  him  for  one  of  their  own. 

So  this  representative's  activities  have  gone  well  beyond  the  line 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  Indicate  the  annual  additions  to  your  collections  from  Russia  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  the  cost  of  these  acquisitions. 
Answer. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PRESERVATION 


Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  about  preservation.  Microfilming  foreign 
newspapers  is  a  significant  part  of  the  preservation  program.  What 
has  been  your  experience  with  patrons  using  the  microfilm  collec- 
tions? Do  you  think  this  is  an  acceptable  collection  format? 

Mr.  Tabb.  I  am  going  to  let  Don  answer  this,  because  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  people  who  serve  the  microform  collections. 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  Well,  let  me  just  speak  as  a  scholar.  I  think  all 
scholars  would  prefer  not  to  use  them,  but  I  think  all  serious  schol- 
ars, even  those  with  incipient  eye  problems,  with  advancing  age 
like  myself,  recognize  the  importance  of  microformats  and  the  need 
to  use  them.  It  is  a  lot  better  to  have  a  microfilm  than  to  have  em- 
brittled paper  that  disintegrates  in  your  hands  and  leaves  you  frus- 
trated trying  to  piece  it  all  together. 

The  microfilming  technology  has  gotten  a  little  bit  better.  So  it  is 
not  preferred,  but  I  think  it  is  widely  accepted. 

Don,  I  don't  know  what  your  experience  is. 

MICROFILMING  NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  the  underljdng  notion  of  preserving  library 
materials  in  microfilm  started  with  newspaper,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  newspapers  are  a  very  fragile  format.  The  Library  of 
Congress  currently  receives  about  700  foreign  newspapers,  from 
around  the  world.  When  there  is  commercial  microfilm  available  we 
buy  it,  as  we  do  with  virtually  all  U.S.  newspapers.  But  for  the  most 
part,  that  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  our  own  Photo  Duplication 
Service  films  the  material.  They  film  to  our  standards.  They  make 
the  negative  and  we  put  the  positives  in  our  own  collections.  We 
also  sell  positives  copies.  We  also  inter-library  lend  them. 

We  are  really  providing  a  national  service  when  it  comes  to  for- 
eign newspapers.  Both  for  our  own  collections,  and  the  collections 
of  other  libraries. 

Now  specifically  in  this  case  we  are  asking  for  $575,000  to  aug- 
ment our  current  inadequate  base,  which  is  about  $339,000  allocat- 
ed in  1993  to  film  these  foreign  newspapers.  The  obvious  advantage 
is  we  discard — now  here  we  do  discard,  we  do  not  keep,  we  discard 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Immediately? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Immediately,  yes.  It  is  filmed  and  discarded, 

Mr.  Fazio.  Recycled,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Recycled.  And  in  some  cases,  if  it  is  not  already  em- 
brittled, it  would  be  used  in  whatever  the  appropriate  way  might 
be.  And  we  would  then  charge  these  other  libraries  who  might 
want  to  buy  it,  the  positive  copy.  And  that  is  good  business  for  us. 

Mr..  MoRAN.  Let  me  ask  why,  with  these  other  international  li- 
braries around  the  world,  they  couldn't  be  photocopying  their  own 
newspapers  and  having  a  compatible  computer  system  maybe 
linked  by  satellite.  You  couldn't  just  draw  down,  at  least  eventual- 
ly from  this  computer,  that  there  wouldn't  have  to  be  duplicating 
efforts. 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  international  libraries  that  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  if  you  could  exchange  with  them 
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Mr.  CuRRAN.  To  the  extent  that  newspapers  are  available  from 
whatever  source  in  microfilm,  we  would  buy  the  positive  copy,  and 
we  do,  when  it  is  of  archival  qualilty.  If  you  are  talking  about  Eu- 
ropean countries,  for  example,  the  London  Times  or  Paris  papers, 
we  would  buy  them  in  microfilm  format. 

The  thing  is  that  quite  a  lot  of  the  newspapers  we  are  talking 
about  are  coming  out  of  Africa,  or  Asia.  They  are  relatively  smaller 
newspapers  that  have  been  judged  important  for  our  collections 
and  are  used,  but  are  not  filmed  elsewhere. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  For  instance  in  India,  which  is  our  largest  over- 
seas office,  we  do  the  basic  preservation  microfilming  of  their  news- 
papers, not  just  for  American  libraries  and  European  libraries,  but 
for  the  Indian  Government. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Send  a  copy  back  of  their  microfilm. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  send  more  than  that.  So  when  I  was  there 
this  fall  for  the  celebration  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  our  Indian 
office,  it  was  a  major  national  event.  So  from  an  American  foreign 
policy  viewpoint,  the  Legislative  Branch  is  conducting  certainly  the 
most — Ambassador  Pickering  said  at  the  reception  our  microfilm- 
ing of  the  Times  of  India,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
American  presence  in  India.  Because  it  is  extremely  surprising  how 
few  countries  microfilm  their  newspapers,  how  many  partici- 
pants and  how  distinctive  the  Congress'  library  is  in  doing  this  for 
other  governments,  as  well  as  other  libraries. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  all  pure  foreign  aid.  There  is  no  reimburse- 
ment, there  is  no  listing  of  that  subsidy  along  with  that  country's 
other  assistance  from  the  United  States?  I  never  knew  this;  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  did,  and  Ed  probably  knows. 

I  am  not  sure  that  if  we  are  given  that  kind  of  foreign  assistance 
that  anybody  ever  gets  any  credit  for  that. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  I  think  the  Congress  gets  a  lot  of  credit 
over  there.  Certainly  I  made  it  very  clear  where  all  of  this  came 
from.  It  is  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Oh,  it  is  PL  480,  is  it? 

Mr.  MuLHOLLAN.  U.S.  India. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  It  is  U.S.  India,  Pickering  is  very  anxious  to 
work  with  us  to  find  some  new  way  of  sustaining  this,  because  he 
thinks  it  is  that  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse  me,  it  is  no 
longer  on  Public  Law  480  funds. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  It  is  now  appropriated. 

Mr.  Young.  That  makes  a  difference  there.  You  say  it  is  appro- 
priated funding  now  rather  than  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  The  request  before  us  in  the  budget  that  prompted 
the  question  is  on  a  dollar-based  program,  yes,  sir,  and  that  is  film- 
ing that  is  done  here  in  our  Photoduplication  Service. 

I  might  defer  to  our  Chief  of  Finance.  There  is  a  separate  and 
second  arrangement. 

Mr.  Webster.  We  receive  Indian  rupees  every  year,  and  they  are 
used  for  purchasing  material  in  the  country.  And  as  far  as  the 
microfilming,  I  really  am  not  sure  if  that  is  fully  funded  by  appro- 
priated money  or  in  part  by  the  rupee  fund. 

I  know  the  purchase  of  the  material  that  is  microfilmed  is 
bought  using  this  Indian  rupee  fund. 
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Mr.  Young.  I  misunderstood  that.  I  thought  Dr.  BiUington  said 
that  it  was  all  appropriated  funds,  but  the  India  program  still  is  a 
special  program. 

Mr.  Tabb.  They  are  due  to  expire,  I  think,  in 

Mr.  Young.  About  every  two  or  three  years  we  sit  down  and 
write  them  off  anyway,  and  we  just  give  them  back  to  them.  We 
might  as  well  spend  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  are  getting  goodwill. 

DEACIDIFICATION  PROJECT 

Let's  talk  about  preservation  in  the  sense  of  our  deacidification 
project,  and  given  the  new  Members  in  this  committee  who  haven't 
been  through  this  before,  perhaps  you  could  give  some  background 
and  describe  the  various  technologies  that  exist  out  there  and  dis- 
cuss a  little  bit  about  our  plans  to  move  forward.  Maybe  going  back 
to  the  beginning  and  describing,  you  know,  the  basic  problem  we 
face  at  the  library.  I  think  this  would  be  very  important. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  we  made  progress  on  this,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
who  is  part  of  our  preservation  effort  will  briefly  explain  it  and 
bring  them  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Harris.  You  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure,  of  the  "slow  fires" 
phenomenon.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  library  community  as  slow 
fires,  which  is  really  just  a  description  of  the  inexorable  degrada- 
tion of  paper-based  materials. 

Since  paper  began  to  be  produced  chemically  rather  than  from 
rags,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  it  has  presented  a  tremen- 
dous preservation  challenge  to  the  library  community  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Library  of  Congress,  going  back  almost  20  years  in  its 
Preservation  department,  began  to  search  for  a  utilitarian  solution 
to  this  problem,  so  to  speak,  some  kind  of  a  mass  treatment  that 
could  be  applied  to  degrading  paper  to  slow  down  the  degradation, 
so  it  would  last  several  hundred  years.  We  patented  a  process  some 
years  ago. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  going  back  about  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  year-and-a-half  procurement  effort  where  we  attempted  to 
allow  companies  in  the  United  States,  there  were  several  at  that 
time,  who  were  developing  these  technologies,  to  allow  these  com- 
panies to  bid  competitively  to  provide  us  with  deacidification  serv- 
ices. It  was  our  hope  to  qualify  one  or  more  companies. 

We  hoped  to  generate  competition  in  the  field  by  having  perhaps 
at  least  two  companies  get  an  award,  but  after  a  year-and-a-half 
long  effort  with  a  lot  of  technical  advice  outside  the  Library,  we 
concluded,  painfully  and  reluctantly,  that  we  couldn't  make  an 
award,  that  none  of  the  companies  that  were  working  on  these 
technologies,  mass  treatment  technologies,  had  quite  arrived,  so  to 
speak,  including  the  company,  Akzo  Chemicals  in  Texas,  which 
had  an  exclusive  license  to  use  the  DEZ  process  that  was  invented 
at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  outside  evaluation  panel  that  advised  us  and  the  Librarian 
on  this  procurement  matter  concluded  that  the  DEZ  process  was 
closest  to  perfection  of  all  processes.  On  the  basis  of  their  advice, 
we  presented  an  action  plan  to  Congressman  Fazio,  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  last  May,  proposing  that  they  allow  us  to  use  avail- 
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able  funds  in  the  Library's  budget  to  continue  pursuing  the  DEZ 
process,  to  try  to  perfect  this  one  process  and  to  allow  us  to  expend 
additional  funds  in  order  to  work  with  other  companies  who  are  de- 
veloping competing  technologies. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  House  and  the  Senate  approved  this  proposed 
action  plan  last  June,  and  we  followed  normal  procurement  proce- 
dures which  required  us  to  put  announcements  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  last  summer.  We  had  to  wait  60  days  for  comments 
and  responses,  and  then  when  that  period  had  passed,  in  the  fall 
we  began  negotiating  a  sole-source  contract  with  Akzo  Chemicals 
in  Texas  to  try  to  eliminate  odor  and  other  problems  from  treated 
books.  That  contract  with  Akzo,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the 
action  plan,  was  signed  in  early  December,  last  month.  So  we  have 
begun  working  with  Akzo. 

The  first  of  12  test  runs  that  are  going  to  be  conducted  within 
the  next  year  to  try  to  eliminate  these  problems,  the  first  test  run 
was  conducted  last  week.  Beginning  this  week,  we  and  the  Swiss 
Government,  which  is  cooperating  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
testing  these  technologies,  are  beginning  to  test  the  materials  that 
AKZO  deacidified  a  week  ago.  We  are  hoping  that  they  can  elimi- 
nate the  problems  we  are  all  so  concerned  about.  We  are  not  100 
percent  confident  that  they  can. 

The  action  plan  as  presented  to  Congress  provides  for  us  to  work 
simultaneously  with  other  companies,  so  for  the  next  two  years 
Congress  has  permitted  us  to  spend  $200,000  to  work  with  other 
companies  such  as  FMC  Corporation  of  North  Carolina,  and  with 
Bookkeeper  Technologies  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  expressed  in- 
terest. They  are  working  on  competing  technologies. 

The  second  phase  of  this  program  which  Congress  has  approved, 
which  will  run  simultaneously  with  our  work  with  the  Akzo 
Chemical  Company,  will  be  working  with  the  other  companies  for 
up  to  two  years.  We  advertised  this  possibility  and  parameters  of 
working  with  the  Library  also  through  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  To  date,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  interest  expressed  by  several 
different  companies,  domestic  and  foreign.  We  have  had  one  taker. 
As  of  last  month,  we  are  working  with  Bookkeeper  Technologies  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  had  some  other  companies  that  have  shown 
active  interest,  and  we  are  hoping  that  they  will  solicit  testing  and 
technical  information  services  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
hope  that  several  of  them  succeed  so  we  can  go  back  out  on  the 
street  in  a  year  or  two  and  have  a  competition  again  for  contracted 
services. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  good,  because  the  R&D  to  prevent  that  slow- 
burn  process  is  not  unique.  There  are  many  other  private  firms 
and  public  libraries  that  would  need  that  capacity  as  well.  It  is  a 
shame  that  right  now  it  is  monopolized  by  a  Dutch  firm,  and  you 
are  probably  one  of  their  largest  if  not  their  largest  client. 

This  committee's  efforts  in  the  past  to  get  you  to  broaden  that  so 
that  you  could  develop  American  competition  in  that  process  is  im- 
portant to  this  committee.  I  assume  that  both  sides  agree  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  that  kind  of  competition.  Where  is  Bookkeeper 
located? 

Mr.  Harris.  Outside  Pittsburgh,  working  with  various  libraries 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  faculty  and  staff. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Are  there  further  questions  on  the  deacidification 
process?  I  will  submit  a  question  for  the  record. 
[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  indicate  the  plans  for  the  deacidification  project  over  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Response.  The  Library  is  pursuing  both  development  of  the  DEZ  deacidification 
process  and  evaluation  of  other  deacidification  technologies. 

Working  with  Akzo  Chemicals  in  its  effort  to  refine  the  DEZ  process,  the  Library 
will  initially  complete  four  test  runs  at  Akzo's  book  preservation  plant  in  Deer 
Park,  Texas.  These  runs  are  designed  to  provide  detailed  information  on  the  DEZ 
process,  with  particular  attention  to  the  potential  origins  of  odor  and  other  damages 
to  processed  paper. 

As  appropriate,  we  will  conduct  laboratory  bench-scale  tests  to  develop  data  on 
process  chemistry  and  to  resolve  any  concerns  that  can  be  addressed  more  efficient- 
ly in  a  laboratory  than  in  a  large  testing  chamber.  The  Library  plans  to  complete 
six  additional  300-book  test  runs  to  integrate  process  changes,  optimize  the  process, 
and  shorten  process  time. 

Final  tests  to  confirm  effective  treatment  in  large,  diverse  samples  of  books  are 
planned  for  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1994,  rounding  out  the  one-year  contract 
cycle  with  Akzo. 

To  date,  one  firm.  Bookkeeper  Preservation  Technologies,  Inc.,  in  Pennsylvania 
has  requested  evaluation  under  the  Library's  program  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  other  deacidification  technologies.  Another  firm  is  reportedly  preparing  to 
respond  to  the  Library's  evaluation  and  testing  offer.  The  Library  will  evaluate  the 
Bookkeeper  process  and  others  as  requested  during  the  fiscal  year. 

COLLECTION  SECURITY 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Maybe  we  could  go  on  to  the  public  security  and  col- 
lections management.  You  are  asking  for  nine  more  people,  a  total 
of  359  staff.  Can  you  briefly  describe  what  they  do  and  why? 

It  is  primarily  a  collection  security  issue  really.  We  understand 
the  additional  staff  you  are  asking  for.  That  is  probably  the  area 
you  want  to  elaborate  on. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  You  are  speaking  of  Public  Services  Collection 
Management  1  activities? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes.  You  are  asking  for  nine  more  people  for  Public 
Service. 

Mr.  Tabb.  Only  six  are  actually  for  security  purposes.  For  securi- 
ty I  am  asking  for  two  people  to  help  in  the  book  conveyor  stations 
we  have  established.  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  staff  to  go 
into  the  stacks,  there  has  to  be  some  way  that  books  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  staffs  near  their  work  station.  We  have  been  able  to  do  that 
on  an  experimental  basis  this  year. 

About  600  staff  have  come  each  week  to  use  this  station,  and 
they  have  been  charging  about  400  books.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely successful  experiment,  but  we  will  have  to  have  additional 
funding  if  we  are  going  to  continue.  That  function  accounts  for  one 
set  of  people. 

The  others  are  for  two  important  Special  Collections  Divisions, 
the  Manuscript  Division  and  the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division, 
where  we  have  also  as  part  of  this  larger  security  request  asked  for 
money  for  surveillance  cameras.  We  need  to  have  people  to  help  us 
in  the  Manuscript  Division,  for  example,  actually  count  the 
number  of  items  being  handed  out  to  people,  and  when  we  get 
them  back  to  check,  to  be  sure  that  we  are  getting  back  everything 
that  we  hand  to  readers,  particularly  where  there  may  be  100  or 
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more  loose  items  in  a  manuscript  box.  It  is  labor  intensive  security 
work,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  control  these  collections. 

We  have  done  what  we  can  to  modify  the  rooms,  to  reconfigure 
the  desk  areas  so  the  staff  can  see  where  people  are  sitting.  We 
have  turned  the  microfilm  reading  machine  around  so  that  people 
can't  go  into  a  little  cubicle  and  hide.  We  have  to  have  some  extra 
control  to  be  sure  people  do  not  abscond  with  these  unique  collec- 
tions. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  photograph  collection.  Loose  photo- 
graphs are  extremely  easy  for  people  to  get  away  with. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  are  not  to  remove  them  from  the  Library 
under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Tabb.  There  are  no  loans  except  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  are  asking  for  four  additional  people  for  sur- 
veillance? 

Mr.  Tabb.  And  for  keeping  track  of  what  is  given  to  a  particular 
reader  and  checking  when  those  are  handed  back  to  be  sure  that 
we  get  back  everything  that  we  gave. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  consult  in  doing  that  with  other  organiza- 
tions? Here  it  suggests  the  Capitol  Police,  but  there  must  be  other 
experts  on  the  security  of  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Tabb.  Yes.  We  have  had  a  security  consultant  come  in. 

Mr.  Shelley.  We  have  had — a  couple  of  consultants  have  visited 
the  reading  rooms,  looking  at  how  we  service  materials  to  readers 
that  come  in,  looking  at  how  we  handle  and  store  the  materials. 
They  made  a  number  of  useful  suggestions  for  us.  We  have  a  lot  of 
room  to  improve. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  good.  It  needs  to  be  reciprocal,  too,  it  would 
seem,  because  the  Capitol  Police  have,  I  am  told,  a  similar  need 
here  and  so  they  could  benefit  from  your  experience  and  judgment 
as  well. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  about  the  security  of  collections? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Questions  and  responses  for  the  record  follow:] 

The  Library  of  Congress  budget  request  for  FY  1994  totals  $364.4  million,  includ- 
ing authority  to  obligate  $24.4  milHon  in  receipts,  an  increase  of  $30,036  million 
over  the  1993  level  (9%). 

Of  the  $30  million  increase,  71%  ($21.4  million)  is  required  to  fund  mandatory  pay 
and  price  level  increases. 

SECURITY  OF  COLLECTIONS 

Of  the  remaining  $8.6  million  requested,  the  largest  single  item  is  for  facets  of  a 
security  plan  to  protect  various  collections  and  materials  from  theft  or  damage  ($2 
million). 

Question.  How  successful  has  the  security  plan  been  to  date?  Are  there  continuing 
incidents  of  theft  or  mutilation  of  Library  material?  What  are  the  biggest  problems 
with  the  plan? 

Answer.  Because  theft  and  mutilation  of  items  in  the  collections  are  not  usually 
discovered  until  long  after  they  occur,  we  cannot  yet  make  a  broad  assessment  of 
the  success  of  those  elements  of  the  security  plan  that  have  already  been  imple- 
mented. However,  by  further  restricting  access  to  the  book  stacks  we  have  reduced 
opportunities  for  unlawful  acts  and  are  confident  that  crimes  against  the  collections 
have  dropped.  Most  security  experts  consider  deterrence  the  most  effective  approach 
to  securing  collections  from  crime.  The  high  visibility  of  the  security  enhancements 
implemented  in  recent  months  has  a  strong  deterrent  effect.  For  example,  installing 
conspicuous  video  surveillance  cameras  in  the  Newspaper  and  Current  Periodical 
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Reading  Room  reduced  the  weekly  theft  of  popular  periodicals  from  five  to  zero.  In- 
tensified exit  searches,  the  publicity  given  to  apprehensions  and  convictions  of 
criminals,  and  the  closing  of  the  book  stacks  have  emphasized  the  Library's  commit- 
ment to  protecting  its  collections. 

The  biggest  obstacles  to  full  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  security  plan 
are  financial  resources  and  the  design  of  the  Library's  buildings.  Additional  staff, 
equipment,  and  supplies  are  needed  to  sustain  operations  in  a  closed-stack  environ- 
ment, to  support  new  procedures  for  serving  and  monitoring  researchers,  and  to 
place  anti-theft  tags  in  books  and  certain  other  materials.  The  design  of  the  Li- 
brary's buildings  does  not  facilitate  physical  security  protection  of  the  collections. 
Considerable  ingenuity  will  be  required  to  design  and  operate  effective  security  at 
exits,  in  reading  rooms,  in  staff  work  areas,  and  in  stacks  and  other  collections  stor- 
age areas. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  to  me  a  little  bit  about  the  closed-stack  environment 
that  your  security  plan  requires? 

Answer.  The  closed-stack  environment  has  two  complementary,  but  distinct,  com- 
ponents: access  policies  and  physical  security.  When  fully  implemented,  these  will 
combine  to  provide  a  major  part  of  the  security  needed  to  protect  the  Library's  col- 
lections. 

The  Library's  access  policies  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  are  permitted  to 
have  direct,  unsupervised  access  to  materials  in  the  stacks.  This  reduces  opportuni- 
ties for  criminal  acts,  makes  it  easier  to  detect  unauthorized  persons,  and  helps  to 
assure  the  good  order  and  accountability  of  the  collections.  Stack  access  is  provided 
only  for  Library  staff  members  on  official  business  which  cannot  be  conducted  else- 
where and,  by  arrangement,  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 

Physical  security  measures  are  intended  to  prevent  or  detect  unauthorized  entry 
into  the  stacks,  to  provide  extra  protection  for  high-risk  materials,  and  to  detect  and 
stop  crimes  in  progress.  Significant  physical  security  measures  include  locking  doors 
leading  into  the  stacks;  installing  coded  locks  at  authorized  stack  entrances;  caging 
certain  portions  of  the  collections  that  are  at  high  risk  of  theft  and  mutilation;  in- 
stalling surveillance  cameras  to  cover  high-risk  materials;  and  increasing  police  pa- 
trols of  stack  areas. 

Question.  How  has  the  public  responded  to  the  switch  from  a  self-service  orienta- 
tion to  a  staff  intervention  mode? 

Response.  Those  members  of  the  public  most  significantly  affected  by  the  closing 
of  the  stacks  have  been  researchers  who  had  previously  been  issued  stack  passes. 
Even  before  the  closing  of  the  stacks,  researchers  at  the  Library  required  frequent 
discussions  with  the  reference  specialists  and  librarians  in  order  to  identify  the 
most  relevant  information  on  their  topic  and  to  be  issued  a  stack  pass.  The  closing 
of  the  stacks  has  necessitated  that  former  stack  pass  holders  work  even  more  closely 
with  the  reference  specialists  in  their  field  to  identify  search  methods  and  materi- 
als. While  it  is  true  that  these  former  stack  pass  holders  were  not  pleased  to  have 
their  stack  privileges  taken  away  from  them,  we  have  tried  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion through  these  contacts  with  the  reference  staff  and  by  giving  them  as  much 
assistance  as  possible. 

The  Library  management  has  responded  to  those  researchers  who  were  most  un- 
happy about  the  change  (fewer  than  one  percent  of  the  former  stack  pass  holders) 
by  meeting  with  them  individually  to  discuss  research  needs  and  how  the  Library 
could  best  met  those  needs  under  the  new  policies. 

Question.  Personnel  requests  for  implementation  of  your  security  plan  appear 
throughout  your  budget  justification.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  additional  posi- 
tions you  are  requesting  throughout  your  budget  request,  the  total  number,  and 
what  the  total  cost  of  these  positions  is? 

Response.  The  Library  is  requesting  60  new  positions  and  funding  to  fill  four  un- 
financed  positions,  to  be  assigned  as  shown  below.  The  total  cost  of  these  positions 
will  be  $1,611,768. 

Positions 

Operating  closed  stacks  and  secure  delivery  stations 40 

Installing  anti-theft  tags  in  bound  volumes 7 

Operating  reader  registration  system 6 

Police  patrols 4 

Law  Library  reading  room  surveillance 3 

Inspection  of  materials  before  and  after  use 4 

Question.  There  are  also  additional  budget  requests  for  collections  security  equip- 
ment above  the  $169,000  you  mentioned  in  your  statement.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
total  dollar  request  for  security  equipment  is? 
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Answer.  The  $169,000  amount  is  for  collections  security  equipment  to  implement 
the  Library's  Plan  for  Enhancing  Collections  Security: 

Amount 

Security  cameras  for  reading  rooms $124,000 

Caging  for  high-risk  items  in  stacks 25,000 

Lockers  for  public  use 20,000 

Total 169,000 

Other  security  equipment  needs  in  the  Fiscal  1994  budget  request  include: 

Amount 

Secure  files  for  House  and  Senate  bills $32,280 

Copyright  Office  door  security 36,300 

Retail  sales  shop  surveillance  equipment 8,300 

Electronic  equipment  for  security  of  exhibits 75,100 

Total 151,980 

Question.  The  $253,800  request  for  collections  security  equipment  in  the  Furniture 
and  Furnishings  account,  is  this  part  of  your  Plan  for  Enhancing  Collections  Securi- 
ty? Is  this  money  in  addition  to  the  $169,000  mentioned  in  your  statement? 

Response.  The  $253,800  figure  for  collections  security  equipment  includes  the 
$169,000,  which  is  the  amount  needed  for  equipment  to  implement  the  Fiscal  1994 
portion  of  the  security  plan.  The  other  funding  is  needed  for  security  matters  not 
directly  related  to  the  Collections  Security  Plan. 

CONSTITUENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  we  should  move  on  to  Constituent  Services. 
You  are  asking  for  $32  million  and  64  positions.  What  is  Constitu- 
ent Services? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Constituent  Services  is  that  part  of  the  Library 
that  meets  with  the  public,  and  it  does  it  in  essentially  three  areas. 
All  the  public  reading  rooms  that  are  our  general  reading  rooms — 
the  Main  Reading  Room,  the  Science  Reading  Room,  the  Serials 
and  Government  Publications  Reading  Room,  we  talked  about  the 
Microfilm  Reading  Room,  it  is  that  body  of  the  general  library  that 
serves  15  million  books  and  the  serial  collections  of  the  Library. 

It  also  has  fee  services — our  Photoduplication  Service,  our  Cata- 
loging Distribution  Service,  our  fee  service  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  is  the  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind.  That  is  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  activity  of  the  Library.  Kurt  Cylke  will  testify 
later  to  that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  in  that  part  of  our  budget  is  core 
public  services  delivered  in  our  public  reading  rooms,  of  our  gener- 
al collections  and  our  serial  collections.  That  is  where  a  good  deal 
of  our  security  problems  are  today  as  we  were  looking  at  the  dis- 
plays you  were  seeing  earlier  with  the  mutilated  books. 

The  principal  request  here  today  in  this  area  is  for  65  new  posi- 
tions, all  keyed  in  primarily  to  security  and  in  remote  storage;  and 
then  in  addition  to  support  19  existing  positions  which  are  inad- 
equately funded  now.  If  you  would  like  me  to  go  through  those,  I 
can. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  would  like  to  understand  the  difference  between 
these  64  Constituent  Service  people  and  the  359  Public  Service 
people?  Did  I  miss  something? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  No.  There  are  two  Public  Service  areas.  One  of 
them  is  in  special  collections  which  Mr.  Tabb  talked  about  earlier — 
manuscripts,  prints,  photographs  and  geography  and  map  collec- 
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tions  largely  housed  in  the  Madison  Building,  except  for  the  Rare 
Book  Division. 

Then  there  are  the  15  million  books  in  the  general  collections, 
and  that  is  a  public  service  area  where  we  are,  and,  of  course,  the 
Law  Library — including  the  third  component  of  this,  which  is  the 
Law  Library,  and  the  several  million  books  in  our  law  collections. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  they  are  similar  functions? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Yes,  sir.  All  public  service  functions  serving  the  Li- 
brary's constituents.  We  are  divided  on  a  subject  basis  where  you 
have  a  special  collection 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  function  is  identical? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  The  function  is  to  serve  the  research  needs  of  the 
readers. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  would  have  different  areas  of  expertise,  with 
manuscripts  and  so  on.  The  maps  would  have  different  knowledge 
base  than  the  book  people,  than  the  Law  Library  people,  but  it  is 
the  same  function  that  they  perform,  maybe  interchangeable  at 
times? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Format  has  driven  collections  in  libraries.  That  is 
manuscripts  being  a  format,  prints  and  manuscripts  being  a 
format,  and  libraries  have  collected  in  these  format  areas  and  built 
their  collection  in  these  formats,  books  obviously  being  another 
format. 

As  you  get  to  the  electronic  library  of  the  future,  the  library 
format  becomes  less  critical  as  you  get  into  the  format  as  an  elec- 
tronic image.  As  you  move  into  the  electronic  library  of  the  future, 
format  diminishes  in  importance. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMPUTERIZATION  OF  COLLECTIONS  ON  PERSONNEL  COSTS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  are  going  to  see  substantial  personnel  savings  in 
those  three  areas?  A  vigorous  shaking  of  the  head  here.  Why  do  we 
computerize  it  if  it  isn't  saving  in  manpower  and  thus  efficiency?  I 
don't  want  to  sound  like  a  Neanderthal,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
computerization  results  in  reduced  cost  and  higher  productivity. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  What  we  have  substantially  computerized,  which  is 
the  bibliographic  apparatus  you  can  sit  at  a  terminal  and  can 
search  an  electronic  catalog  that  replaces  a  card  catalog  which 
no  longer  needs  filers  and  others  to  maintain  it. 

The  time  of  the  patron  becomes  more  efficiently  used.  A  former 
head  of  our  European  Division,  for  example,  was  recently  visiting 
the  library  and  she  said  to  me  that  she  did  work  in  2  hours  using 
our  electronic  files  which  10  years  ago  would  have  taken  her  the 
better  part  of  a  week.  So  you  do  get  gains  in  that  area. 

The  artifactual  collections  will  remain  in  special  formats  because 
of  the  value  of  them.  George  Washington's  papers  are  not  going 
away,  but  the  access  to  those  collections  and  their  general  utility 
should  be  dramatically  improved  in  the  electronic  world  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  I  share  with  you  an  assumption  that  now  that 
you  have  computerized  some  of  the  book  collections — and  some  of 
the  law  library  is  computerized,  I  will  bet  that  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  personnel,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  personnel 
to  operate  the  computerization,  but  that  the  people  who  were  previ- 
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ously  providing  all  of  the  constituent  service  for  the  hard  books  to 
the  constituents,  they  are  simply  dealing  with  a  smaller  number  of 
constituents  and  a  reduced  workload,  but  they  are  still  on  board;  or 
am  I  completely  wrong? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  think  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  you  document  that? 

I  don't  want  to  be  confrontational.  It  is  just  that  I  have  never 
seen  anything  that  didn't  operate  that  way.  The  Postal  Service  re- 
quired more  people.  Everything  we  have  computerized  has  always 
required  more  people  instead  of  less. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  What  has  changed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  the 
character  of  work.  Character  of  work  has  changed  rather  funda- 
mentally. When  I  came  in  30  years  ago,  hundreds  of  jobs,  many 
hundreds  of  jobs  don't  exist  any  more.  We  don't  need  card  filers. 
Computers  file.  The  Catalogue  Distribution  Service  at  one  time  had 
nearly  400  people.  Now  it  is  125. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  What  are  the  card  filers  doing  now? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  They  don't  exist.  There  are  other  kinds  of  jobs  that 
exist.  We  have  a  work  force  with  computer  specialists,  with  senior 
people  involved  in  a  variety  of  computerized  positions;  so  the  char- 
acter of  work  changes. 

The  employment  in  the  Library  of  Congress  has  remained  rela- 
tively flat  or  declined  probably  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  card  filers  didn't  become  computer  operators? 
You  hired  new  people  to  do  that? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  It  is  a  transition  kind  of  thing.  As  one  job  phases 
out,  another  phases  in.  We  didn't  have  any  large  reductions  in 
force. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Jobs  phase  out  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  new  jobs 
phase  in.  When  we  get  a  request,  we  immediately  have  to  hire  hun- 
dreds of  computer  operators  because  we  computerized  this.  But  the 
jobs  related  to  functions  previously  performed  and  now  are  re- 
placed through  computerization,  they  don't  go.  Something  happens 
to  them. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  committee's  role  is  not  to  allow  for  much  devi- 
ation from  this  very  flat  level  of  employment. 

Mr.  Curran.  We  asked  and  we  didn't  get. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  that  is  fair  to  say. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  What  happens  is  that  computerization  value  is 
not  so  much  in  the  reduction  of  the  work  force  but  in  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  work,  in  fact,  able  to  be  done.  Over  the 
course  of  the  1980s,  we  increased  the  amounts  of  MARC  records 
available,  by  4  or  5  times  the  computer  transactions  that  were 
daily  conducted  within  the  Library,  so  much  more  work  is  being 
done. 

You  are  seeing  a  transition  from  the  kind  of  old  routinized  kinds 
of  tasks  like  making  card  catalogues  or  computer  work  into  the  age 
of  knowledge  and  navigation. 

The  problem  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  is  increasing  so  much 
and  the  information  is  overwhelming  people.  Therefore  the  future 
of  this  unique  opportunity  that  the  Library  of  Congress  has,  is 
people  know  what  is  important  and  what  isn't. 
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We  have  to  get  more  talent  put  into  the  work  that  we  do  for  you 
and  for  others  so  that  the  country  is  navigated  through  this  infor- 
mation overload  that  everybody  is  suffering  from. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  don't  discredit  an3dhing  that  you  say,  but  there  is 
a  function  to  file  cards.  That  function  does  not  have  as  much 
demand,  if  any,  left.  There  is  a  function  of  going  and  retrieving 
hard  bound  books  and  bringing  them  to  constituents.  That  function 
has  become  outmoded,  but  the  people 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  That  function  has  increased  because  for  security 
reasons  by  having  to  close  the  stacks  that  has  gone  up  31  percent 
in  the  last  year.  That  is  one  of  the  direct  items. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Going  back  to  your  original  question,  if  you  phase 
out  a  card  filer,  that  person  is  not  necessarily  talented  to  operate  a 
computer.  Do  the  three  unions  that  you  have,  do  they  allow  you  to 
retire  a  person,  let  that  person  go,  and  then  reach  out  and  hire 
someone? 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  don't  have  a  contract  per  se.  They  don't  have 
the  kind  of  control  that  you  may  be  used  to  thinking  of  unions 
having. 

Mr.  Curran.  There  are  existing  contracts  with  our  unions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure,  but  they  don't  have  a  contract  that  requires 
that  they  have  final  authority  on  this  sort  of  thing.  You  have  rules 
in  place  that  govern. 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  turnover  and  we  do  transition 
through  turnover,  and  we  do  retrain.  A  significant  number  of  li- 
brary employees  in  years  past  have  trained  into  a  variety  of  these 
kinds  of  jobs  and  so  to  the  extent  that  we  can  and  I  think  that  is 
substantially  the  case.  We  have  been  able  to  retrain  library  techni- 
cians who  do  one  kind  of  work  into  doing  another  kind  of  work. 

retraining  personnel 

Mr.  Moran.  Does  this  committee  provide  funds  for  retraining? 

Mr.  Curran.  This  is  essentially  on-the-job  training.  This  is  not 
sending  someone  out  to  learn  another  skill.  We  are  talking  about 
OJT,  which  is  a  kind  of  training  we  do  more  than  other  kinds.  That 
can  be  supplemented  and  is  in  many  cases  with  a  course  here  or 
there  that  is  not  on  the  job.  A  lot  is  related  to  on-the-job  training. 

Dr.  Billington.  We  think  this  is  increasingly  going  to  be  impor- 
tant because  the  movement  from  process-type  jobs  to  knowledge- 
navigation  jobs  is  a  place  for  advancement.  Intrinsically  it  is  impor- 
tant for  affirmative  action  reasons. 

We  have  introduced  certain  programs,  internship  programs  that 
cover  two  years  of  training  to  break  through  some  of  these  glass 
ceilings  that  separate  professional  and  nonprofessional  categories 
of  jobs.  That  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  committee  has  been  of  help  with  that.  We  have  added  to  it 
from  our  own  resources.  The  committee  has  been  helpful  in  getting 
us  a  training  resource  in  a  new  facility  there  which  will  enhance 
our  capacity.  So  the  committee  has  been  helpful.  We  have  one  of 
the  lowest  training  budgets  in  the  Federal  Government  for  a  type 
of  work  that  is  going  to  require  increased  training. 
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We  generally  think  that,  apart  from  the  nature  of  our  under- 
standings and  contracts  with  unions,  it  is  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  that  people  have  in  the  Library.  Our  staff 
has  great  dedication  and  continuity  of  service.  We  haven't  had  as 
much  diversification  of  opportunity  and  advancement  as  we  would 
Uke. 

We  think  these  new  horizons  give  us  a  chance  to  develop  the 
staff  we  already  have.  We  think  this  is  a  constructive  way  to  do  it. 
We  hope  to  get  more  support  for  training.  We  are  not  specifically 
asking  for  that  this  year,  but  I  think  that  will  be  an  area  that  will 
pay  huge  dividends.  But  the  basic  value  that  you  get  from  automa- 
tion is  not  decreasing  numbers  but  vastly  increasing  the  amount  of 
service  and  the  quality  of  service  and  the  speed  of  service,  and  it 
opens  up  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  whole  nation  remote 
access  as  well.  But  that  will  just  increase  the  pressure  on  the 
people  at  the  center  to  be  knowledge  navigators  and  to  gain  more 
knowledge  so  they  can  be  more  efficient  human  links  with  the 
other  things  that  can  be  computerized. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  1981  fiscal  year  estimates  for  the  basic  Library  of 
Congress  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  showed  about  4,327 
people.  The  equivalent  category  in  1994  estimates  3,990.  So  we  have 
seen  a  decline  in  the  number  of  people  and  I  think  that  is  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  increased  productivity  that  the  investment  in 
the  computers  has  brought  about. 

So  some  of  those  people  have  not  just  been  reprogrammed  into 
other  jobs,  retrained  to  do  them,  they  have  actually  left  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  through  attrition. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  the  answer  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  defend  the  Library  in  the  sense  that  it 
needed  to  be  defended. 

You  were  doing  an  excellent  job  of  making  a  number  of  points, 
that  is,  the  way  we  deal  with  upgrading  skills  is  through  working 
with  you  to  help  transition  people  in  their  careers.  I  think  this  ho- 
listic concept  we  just  talked  about  in  the  cataloging  area  is  one  ex- 
ample how  you  take  people  with  different  levels  of  skill  into  differ- 
ent pieces  of  work  and  saying  we  have  enough  people  to  do  the  job. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  have  to  do  a  lot  more  of  this,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  upgrading  of  human  resources  is  so  important,  so 
that  we  can  really  begin  more  fully  addressing  this  whole  range  of 
issues. 

OFF-SITE  STORAGE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  about  off-site  storage. 

We  have  been  frustrated,  as  have  you,  with  the  cost  of  off-site 
storage.  We  helped  with  legislation  to  give  you  a  little  relief  from 
the  GSA  costs  of  acquiring  space.  Could  you  tell  us  what  might  be 
able  to  result  from  this? 

I  know  we  did  a  little  work  with  the  MilCon  Committee,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Moran's  constituencies  that  have  gone  through  base 
closure.  Cameron  Station  in  the  region  here  may  benefit,  I  would 
hope,  on  some  storage  capacity  the  Library  may  well  use. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  As  you  know,  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $3.1  million  to  acquire  additional  off-site  storage 
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and  also  included  in  the  appropriations  bill  for  this  year  for  one 
year  the  authority  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  assist  the  Li- 
brary in  leasing  additional  space.  We  are  in  the  midst  now  of  work- 
ing with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  do  that. 

We  have  looked  at  several  sites.  The  most  promising  site  at  the 
moment  is  adjacent  to  our  Landover  facility.  There  is  space  avail- 
able, 46,000  square  feet  of  space,  at  that  facility  that  will  meet  our 
needs. 

We  have  also  looked  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
space  that  might  be  available  there  in  leased  space  as  well  as 
others.  We  have  not  concluded  any  arrangements  at  the  present 
time  so  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  talk  specifics,  but  I  am  optimistic 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  acquire  new  space. 

If  we  are  able  to  acquire  the  Landover  site,  Constituent  Services, 
we  would  be  able  to  reduce  it's  request  for  14  supporting  positions 
by  several  slots  because  we  would  not  need  the  driver  and  the 
warehouse  person  for  that  facility. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  is  the  adjacent  square  footage  that  we  have 
now? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  much  more  space  do  we  need  than  we  have 
available? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  The  space  that  we  can  acquire  with  the  funds  avail- 
able is  in  the  range  of  46,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  looking  for  demand  that  exceeds  funds  available. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  We  submitted  a  storage  plan  to  the  committee 
which  indicated  that  our  total  space  need  forecast  over  the  next  25 
years  was  very,  very  substantial.  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  square 
footage  and  quantities  of  material.  We  need  in  our  book  collections 
to  provide  space  for  about  300,000  books  a  year,  which  would  be  in 
the  range  of  20,000  square  feet  in  conventional  shelving. 

We  need  at  least  that  amount  also  in  our  special  collections. 
This,  again,  is  making  this  distinction — manuscripts,  print  photo- 
graphs and  all  the  rest. 

I  believe  the  forecast  in  our  collection  storage  plan  in  the 
range  of  40,000  square  feet  of  conventional  shelving  is  used  up  just 
by  putting  materials  in  place  from  all  over  the  Library,  be  it  the 
general  collections,  the  Law  Library,  all  the  prints  and  photo- 
graphs, that  kind  of  thing.  It  runs  out  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  feet  of  space.  That  is  why  the  long-term  plan  recommend- 
ed a  strategy  calling  for  a  separate  campus  of  150  acres  to  carry 
the  Library  into  the  21st  century. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  talked  to  DOD  about  the  long-term  needs 
and  were  unable  to  find  any  particular  facility  that  looks  appropri- 
ate. We  are  currently  exploring  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  tract 
of  land  being  surplused  in  Virginia  that  might  fit  into  our  long- 
range  plans  for  more  major  remote  access  facilities. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  you  share  with  us  what  tract  of  land? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  It  is 

Mr.  Trew.  The  Harry  Diamond  laboratories.  It  is  a  test  facility 
right  off  of  old  Route  1  in  Woodbridge,  VA,  about  three  blocks  from 
the  commuter  train  station  there.  There  are  about  four  hundred 
acres  with  200  of  it  wetlands.  They  are  going  to  close  down  that 
facility  in  1994  and  they  have  actually  begun  phasing  it  out. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Good. 

Mr.  Packard.  Do  the  storage  facilities  need  to  be  in  the  Wash- 
ington area? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Accessible. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Depends  on  what  we  are  putting  in  them.  We  have 
a  site  in  Pennsylvania,  underground  storage  for  example,  and — 
where  we  have  been  using  some  space  there,  I  believe,  Jim. 

Mr.  Trew.  Mostly  microfilm  masters  are  being  stored  there. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  They  should  be  within  a  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance for  the  obvious  reason  of  delivering  the  materials  here.  There 
may  be  exceptions  when  you  get  into  electronic  delivery,  but  books 
and  special  collections  need  to  be  within  commuting  distance. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  and  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Questions  From  Mr.  Fazio 

Question.  For  the  record,  indicate  the  number  and  type  of  customer  for  these  cata- 
loging sales  and  the  sales  to  each.  Identify  the  "utilities"  separately  on  this  tabula- 
tion. 

Response.  In  1992,  the  Cataloging  Distribution  Service's  active  customer  base  in- 
cluded approximately  34,500  mailing  addresses  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
CDS  customers  reflect  all  segments  of  the  information  community,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following: 

Amount  Percent 

Universities  and  colleges 10,528  30.5 

Profit  and  nonprofit  organizations' 8,766  25.3 

Other  educational  institutions' .-. 3,688  10.7 

Public  and  regional  library  system' 3,473  10.1 

Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 3,432  10.0 

All  others 4,613  13.4 

'  Each  of  these  three  segments  includes  "utilities"  customers.  Although  CDS's  "utilities"  customers  (approximately  30  Individual  accounts)  comprised 
only  .1%  of  the  total  customer  base  in  1992,  they  accounted  for  $697,841  of  the  total  $6,376,398  in  net  sales  realized,  or  10.9%. 
The  major  CDS  product  line  purchased  by  the  "utilities '  continues  to  be  the  machine-readable  (MARC)  tape  services.  Other  less  costly  products/ 
services  being  procured  by  the  "utilities"  include  optical  disks  (CD-ROM),  microfiche  and  publications. 

Question.  Two  years  ago  we  began  subsidizing  the  distribution  of  catalog  cards 
($622  thousand).  Last  year,  it  was  $319  thousand.  But  we  asked  the  Library  to  make 
this  a  temporary  step,  to  allow  you  to  work  out  a  program  that  would  encourage  the 
libraries  to  utilize  the  automated  catalog  records.  How  does  this  budget  reflect  that? 

Response.  The  Library  is  requesting  a  total  of  $3,575,997  in  the  fiscal  1994  Cata- 
loging Distribution  Service  (CDS)  budget  to  support  products  and  services  provided 
for  the  Library.  This  amount  reflects  no  change  from  the  fiscal  1993  level  for  the 
non-recoverable  portion  of  the  CDS  budget,  but  it  represents  a  $48,562  decrease 
from  the  fiscal  1993  requested  budget,  and  a  decrease  of  $856,428  from  fiscal  1992, 
the  year  in  which  Congress  approved  the  temporary  catalog  cards  subsidy  of 
$622,000.  The  Library  will  eliminate  the  need  for  a  cards  subsidy  in  fiscal  1994  by 
phasing  out  all  manually-produced  (i.e.,  non-MARC)  cards  services  by  October  1, 
1993,  and  by  streamlining  operations  for  MARC  cards  services.  The  remaining  ap- 
propriated subsidy  of  $303,000  has  been  eliminated  through  the  fiscal  1993  reduc- 
tions and  through  the  price  level  absorption  implicit  in  CDS's  level  budget  presenta- 
tion for  fiscal  1994. 

Question.  Update  the  analysis  of  the  card  program,  its  costs,  components,  custom- 
ers, and  revenues  from  last  year's  hearings.  Define  what  is  meant  by  "standard" 
cost  of  sales. 

Response.  The  following  chart  analyzes  actual  and  anticipated  cards  services  costs 
and  revenues  for  fiscal  1992  through  1994: 
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ALL  REIMBURSABLE  CARD  SALES 


Fiscal  year— 


1992  1993  (est).  1994  (est.) 


Volume  of  cards  sold 4,159,117         2  3,550,000  =•  300,100 

Sales $380,221  $353,900  $300,000 

Less:  Standard  cost  of  sales' 1,243,941 664,000 300,000 

Projected  (deficit) (863,720)  (310,100)  "O 

'  "Standard  costs"  are  predetermined  costs  that  are  anticipated  to  produce  a  given  product.  In  order  to  set  prices  under  2  U.S.  Me  150,  CDS 
assigns    all    recoverable    costs    to    its    array    of    products    at    the    beginning    of    the    fiscal    year    through    "standard    cost"    foririulas. 

2  The  1993  estimate  assumes  a  18%  decline  in  regular  card  order  sales,  wihich  totaled  1.7  million  cards  in  1992  and  are  projected  at  1.4 
million  cards  in  1993. 

3  The  1994  estimate  assumes  continuing  decline  in  regular  card  order  sales,  including  the  discontinuation  of  approximately  170,000  non-MARC 
cards  projected  for  1993. 

''  The  Library  plans  to  eliminate  all  appropriations  subsidy  by  fiscal  1994  through  discontinuation  of  the  manually-produced  (non-MARC)  cards 
services  and  streamlining  of  the  MARC  cards  service. 

Card  costs  for  1993  include  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  portions  of  12  posi- 
tions directly  involved  in  providing  reimbursable  cards  services,  plus  an  allocated 
portion  of  positions  indirectly  involved  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  catalog 
cards.  Other  cost  components  include  card  stock,  computer  machine  time,  postage, 
supplies,  rental  of  equipment  and  software,  machine  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses such  as  telephone,  travel,  training  and  other  miscellaneous  services.  Costs 
for  FY  1994,  estimated  at  $300,000,  reflect  reductions  of  all  dedicated  staff  and  de- 
creases in  non-personal  expenses  as  orders  decline;  during  1994,  CDS  anticipates  a 
distribution  of  one  million  regular  cards,  plus  2.1  million  cards  to  be  distributed 
through  the  profile-based  ALERT  cards  service. 

The  following  chart  identifies  customer  categories  for  fiscal  1992  regular  cards 
sales: 
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Question.  For  the  record,  provide  complete  financial  statements  for  the  National 
Translations  Center  program  (actual,  current  year,  budget  year)  since  its  acquisi- 
tion. Include  all  costs  and  revenues. 

Response.  The  costs  and  revenue  from  the  National  Translations  Center  (NTC) 
since  its  acquisition  in  January  1989  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year— 


1989  1990  1991  1992  1993 


Salaries    and    benefits    (recoverable    through 

sales) $183,472           $28,099        '$122,099          >$93,254          '$95,380 

Nonpersonals    (including    printing,    automation 

equipment,  travel,  promotions,  postage,  etc.)...         57,805 22,044 27,259  132,276  159,000 

Total  cost  of  NTC  sales 241,277  $50,143         $149,358         $225,530         $254,380 

Total  NTC  revenues ^-7,086       ^-17,255       ^-17,858         -20,835       -100,000 

Profit/Loss (234,191)  (32,888)        (131,500)        (204,695)        (154,380) 

Costs  of  NTC  cataloging/indexing  (nonrecovera- 
ble)  3 $123,636         $202,127         $213,287         $211,910 

'  Includes  portions  of  NTC  staff  salaries,  as  well  as  portions  of  CDS  automation  and  marl(eting  staff  salaries,  which  have  been  expended  in 

support  of  NTC  sales. 

2AII  fiscal  1989  and  1990  NTC  revenues  and  $2,595  of  fiscal  1991  NTC  revenues  were  returned  to  the  US.  Treasury  and  not  credited  to  the 
Library's  appropriations.  Since  December  1990,  wtien  NTC  became  part  of  the  Cataloging  Distribution  Service,  NTC  revenues  have  been  credited  to 
the  CDS  appropriation. 

^  Most  NTC  staff  time  is  spent  acquiring,  processing  and  cataloging  the  collections  and  thus  is  not  charged  to  sales. 

Questions  From  Mr.  Young 

The  Library  has  a  continuing  problem  solving  its  storage  facility  requirements.  In 
last  year's  report,  the  subcommittee  directed  the  Library  to  provide  a  long-range  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  The  Library  has  continually  insisted  that  the  purchase  of 
land  and  construction  of  a  warehouse  is  the  best  solutiory  Last  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee appropriated,  until  expended,  $3,186  million  for  this  purpose. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  highlights  of  your  December  report  to  the 
subcommittee  on  Collections  Space  Planning? 

Response.  Space  to  store  the  Library's  general  and  special  collections  has  nearly 
run  out. 

The  general  collections  (primarily  books),  which  grow  at  the  rate  of  350,000  items 
per  year,  will  reach  total  shelf  capacity  in  1994-95. 

The  Special  Collections — manuscripts,  film,  recorded  sound,  music,  maps,  prints 
and  photographs — not  only  need  additional  space,  but  require  special  controlled  hu- 
midity and  climate  conditions.  These  collections  will  need  as  much,  if  not  more, 
annual  storage  space  as  the  general  collections.  While  the  proliferation  of  electronic 
publications  will  result  in  some  space  savings  in  the  long  term,  in  the  next  20  years 
the  savings  will  be  minimal.  Many  non-book  collections — motion  picture,  radio, 
manuscript,  musical  scores,  rare  books,  etc. — will  continue  to  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served in  their  original  formats,  both  for  copyright  and  for  basic  archival  purposes. 

The  report  describes  the  Library's  collections  storage  problems  in  both  the  gener- 
al and  special  collections,  forecasts  the  growth  of  the  collections  to  2025,  and  identi- 
fies both  long  and  short  term  solutions  for  locating  additional  space.  The  Library 
has  completed  at  least  ten  studies  and  surveys  over  the  past  decade,  all  of  which 
have  concluded  that  the  Library  must  find  additional  space  for  its  collections. 

Short  and  long-term  options  are  suggested  to  deal  with  collections  storage  prob- 
lems. 

Short-Term  (through  2002):  lease,  air  condition,  and  outfit  with  shelving,  approxi- 
mately 45,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space  with  the  $3,186,000  already  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  The  Library  almost  certainly  will  need  an  additional  115,000 
square  feet  of  high-density  storage  space  well  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Long-Term  (from  2003  to  2025):  acquire  significant  acreage  to  establish  a  remote 
campus  and  relocate  certain  operations  and  collections. 

Question.  You  are  only  requesting  operating  costs  of  $466,600  associated  with  a 
new  facility  for  your  short  term  storage  needs  (page  968  of  justification),  yet  your 
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1994  price  level  increases  on  the  next  page  indicate  an  increase  of  $520,000.  Can  you 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  numbers? 

Response.  The  Library  has  other  rental  properties  for  which  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  forecast  an  increase  of  $53,400  in  rent  costs. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  the  Library  consult  with  DOD  to  consider 
using  closed  military  facilities. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  result  was  of  your  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  regarding  the  use  of  a  closed  military  facility  in  the  area  to 
meet  your  long-term  storage  needs? 

Response.  DOD  has  identified  three  sites  where  suitable  acreage  may  be  available 
for  future  development:  the  Army's  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories  Research  Facility 
in  Woodbridge,  Virginia,  which  is  scheduled  to  close;  and  Naval  facilities  at  White 
Oak  and  Cheltenham,  Maryland,  which  have  been  identified  as  possible  sites  by 
DOD. 

AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER 

Mr.  Fazio.  Alan  Jabbour  is  here  from  the  American  Folklife 
Center.  Do  you  want  to  put  a  statement  in  the  record  and  give  us 
highlights  about  the  work  going  on  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Jabbour.  I  will  describe  some  highlights  of  the  program.  We 
are,  as  you  know,  proceeding  with  a  new  request  for  reauthoriza- 
tion this  year,  and  the  request  for  authorization  will  correspond  to 
the  appropriations  request  here.  We  are  proceeding  with  the  other 
committees  on  that  front. 

We  have  completed  the  project  on  Italian-Americans  in  the  West. 
The  exhibition  and  book  on  that  subject  have  appeared. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  understand  I  am  on  the  cover?  That  is  okay.  That 
was  only  my  edition,  I  am  sure.  A  special  edition  for  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jabbour.  The  exhibition,  I  should  mention,  opened  in  Santa 
Clara  and  is  now  in  Reno,  but  it  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  in  March  or 
April. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  progressing  on  other  fronts.  We  are  working 
on  a  project  now  in  cooperation  with  Mickey  Hart  of  the  Grateful 
Dead  to  issue  materials  from  our  archives  of  the  rainforest  of  the 
Americas,  including  not  only  the  U.S.  but  other  materials  from 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  CD  should  be  out  in  March,  and  we 
will  have  perhaps  a  symposium  and  reception  here  at  the  Library 
to  celebrate  that  event.  That  will  launch  that  effort.  The  Librarian 
urges  us  to  get  the  champagne  out  of  the  bottle  and  this  is  indeed 
champagne  that  we  will  enjoy  once  out  of  the  bottle. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Aste  Spumante. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  we  leave  that  subject  now  and  go  on — I  could 
not  grasp  the  relationship  between  the  Grateful  Dead  and  the  rain- 
forests. 

Mr.  Jabbour.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  band  and  the 
rainforests. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Grateful  Dead,  Mickey  Hart,  their 
drummer,  has  a  lifelong  interest  in  world  music  and  visited  the  Li- 
brary two  or  three  years  ago,  discovered  our  Archive  of  Folk  Cul- 
ture and  got  very  excited  about  developing  publications  that  dis- 
seminated some  of  the  musical  recordings  from  that  archive  to  a 
wider  public.  He  published  other  recordings  that  he  facilitated  as 
an  editor.  His  being  a  star  helps  in  getting  the  word  out  and  get- 
ting these  recordings  well  disseminated. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  get  royalties  back  for  that? 
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Mr.  Jabbour.  We  will  get  some,  yes,  so  that  does  help  us  recover 
costs,  or  to  do  the  next  record,  which  is  more  than  likely  where  the 
royalties  will  go,  that  is  to  say  a  revolving  situation  where  royalties 
from  one  project  can  help  the  next  project. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  He  is  not  doing  research  in  the  rainforest? 

Mr.  Jabbour.  These  recordings  are  in  areas  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  that  are  genuinely  recordings  of 
cultures  from  rainforest  areas.  These  are  in  our  archives.  In  fact,  it 
was  his  questioning  whether  we  had  anything  in  the  rainforest 
that  led  us  to  dig  through  and  discover  what  we  had.  We  had  a 
hundred  hours  of  recordings.  This  CD  will  be  one  hour  so  that  will 
be  an  hour  in  his  selection. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  didn't  understand 

Mr.  Jabbour.  That  was  a  fast  segue. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  proceeding  apace  on  other  fronts.  Our  read- 
ing room  now  provides  better  public  facilities  and  is  heavily  used 
by  visitors  who  come  in  and  use  the  collections  and  use  the  reading 
room  shelf,  folklife  publications  and  serials  and  the  like. 

Our  collections  acquisitions  are  proceeding  very  nicely.  We  re- 
cently acquired  a  collection — the  Librarian  joined  me  in  this — of 
cylinder  recordings  from  the  Ukraine  which  record  a  tradition  of 
blind  bards  that  existed  in  the  Ukraine  up  until  about  the  1930's. 
They  were  recorded  on  wax  cylinders.  Then  during  the  Stalinist 
era  these  blind  bards  were  executed  and  the  tradition  has  ended 
except  for  these  wax  recordings.  They  have  never  been  copied  on 
tape.  They  have  no  place  to  copy  such  things.  We  are  cooperating 
with  them  in  that.  The  recordings  have  stirred  great  interest,  both 
in  the  Ukraine  and  among  Ukrainian  Americans. 

We  have  received  also  a  private  donation  to  help  us  in  that  work. 
So  we  combine  whatever  resources  we  can  muster  from  the  Federal 
side  with  private  contributions  to  accomplish  our  work. 

Mr.  Moran.  When  you  find  something  hot  like  that  do  you  go 
out  and  solicit  donations  saying  here  is  something  really  exciting? 
Would  you  mind  giving  us  money  to  help  make  it  happen? 

Mr.  Jabbour.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  you  help  with  the  fund  raising? 

Mr.  Jabbour.  Yes,  we  need  it.  We  are  aware  of  the  Federal 
budget  situation  and  where  resources  are  likely  to  come  from. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  you  could  have  gotten  someone  to  fund  a  his- 
tory of  the  Jefferson  Airplane  last  week. 

Mr.  Jabbour.  I  was  on  a  quieter  section  of  the  Mall. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anyway,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
contribution. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER 

Where  are  we  with  St.  Cecilia's  and  the  renovation  there? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  We  hope  to  get  the  day  care  center  functioning, 
at  least  starting  to  function  in  June  of  this  year.  We  are  staffing 
the  trial  operation.  We  have  a  15-person  board  that  has  been  work- 
ing diligently  to  shape  this.  We  have  to  successfully  treat  the  exist- 
ing lead-based  paint,  which  proved  to  be  a  problem,  and  complete 
the  construction  activity  with  due  regard  for  the  concerns  of  the 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission.  Mr.  Mulhollan  has  been  work- 
ing with  this.  We  hope  this  will  be  accomplished  in  order  to  permit 
us  to  start  functioning  then. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  What  was  the  date  of  opening  of  the  child  care 
center? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  For  staffing  and  trial  operation  during  June  of 
1993.  That  is  the  hope.  Dan,  do  you  want  to  add? 

Mr.  MuLHOLLAN.  The  lead-based  paint  situation  has  to  be  com- 
pletely addressed,  and  we  are  negotiating  with  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations on  the  height  of  the  fence.  Once  settled  we  hope  to  have  a 
final  meeting  with  the  Architect  and  those  neighborhood  groups  on 
29  January  so  the  fence  can  be  purchased  and  the  center  can  be 
closed  off  and  completed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  employees  paying  for  this  day  care  service? 

Mr.  Mulhollan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Amortizing  it  100  percent? 

Mr.  Mulhollan.  It  will  be  a  self-sustaining  operation  out  of  the 
Day  Care  Association. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Including  the  capital  expenditure? 

Mr.  Mulhollan.  No. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  committee  approved  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  law  establishing  day  care  centers  to  get  the  facility 
ready  including  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Once  we  get  past  the 
initial  start-up  period,  the  day  care  center  has  to  make  it  on  its 
own;  employees  pay  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  has  been  a  long-term  goal  of  the  committee  to  get  a 
day  care  center  in  operation. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  be  requesting 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  prepare  a  construction  estimate  for  ren- 
ovation of  the  rest  of  the  building.  Funding  will  be  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1995  to  perform  the  actual  construction  work  which  we 
hope  will  be  completed  some  time  in  calendar  year  1995. 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  you  say  you  have  to  deal  with  the  lead-based 
paint  issue,  do  you  have  to  remove  it  in  a  way  that  is  safe  for  the 
workers  and  the  neighborhood  and  then  go  back  and  repaint? 

Mr.  Trew.  The  Architect  explored  alternatives  to  encapsulate 
the  paint  by  spraying  over  with  a  particular  substance  or  to  take  it 
out.  Given  that  it  is  a  day  care  center  and  because  of  the  pervasive- 
ness of  this  material  we  asked  him  to  remove  it  altogether  and  he 
has  agreed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  will  cost  an  additional  sum  of  money  than  we 
had  anticipated? 

Mr.  Trew.  I  think  something  like  $20-25,000  to  do  that.  It  will 
take  about  three  weeks. 

AUTOMATION  AND  THE  ELECTRONIC  LIBRARY 

Mr.  Fazio.  Herb  Becker  is  here.  Maybe  we  could  talk  about  auto- 
mation. What  about  ACCESS  software,  the  user  friendly  approach 
you  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Becker.  Recently  we  put  the  ACCESS  into  the  Congressional 
reading  room  so  the  staff  of  the  Congress  could  interact  more  easily 
with  the  system.  There  are  plans  to  continue  the  expansion  of  this 
kind  of  technology. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  talked  about  the  electronic  library  and  discussed 
this  in  an  earlier  presentation.  How  are  we  going  to  bring  that 
about  in  terms  of  long-term  budgeting  and  in  terms  of  a  model  if 
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one  exists  out  there?  Is  there  any  other  country  that  has  done  this? 
Has  the  Japanese  government  done  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Becker.  They  have  talked  about  and  planned  for  it.  So  far 
they  haven't  done  it.  There  isn't  any  complete  model  anyplace  be- 
cause the  technology  is  not  completely  mature  in  all  aspects  and  is 
changing  rapidly.  We  in  the  Library  have  been  for  some  time  intro- 
ducing various  aspects  of  the  technology.  The  Electronic  Library 
concept  is  shorthand  for  bringing  traditional  computer  technology 
together  with  telecommunications  technology,  which  results  in  the 
ability  to  access  digital  data  from  a  number  of  locations  remotely 
as  well  as  on  site. 

Part  of  our  strategic  plan  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  Library 
information  available  electronically.  This  will  change  the  nature  of 
many  of  our  services  and  increase  our  ability  to  provide  them  more 
extensively.  You  won't  always  have  to  come  to  Washington  to  a 
reading  room  to  access  not  only  citations  about  our  collections,  but 
also  the  contents. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  you  give  me  some  time  line?  This  is  an  evolving 
process.  Do  you  have  any  goals  that  you  can  give  us  that  you  are 
planning  to  reach? 

Mr.  Becker.  We  are  working  together  in  the  Library  to  come  up 
with  a  more  detailed  plan.  In  a  way  there  are  some  examples  al- 
ready. If  you  were  to  access  one  of  the  CRS  databases,  the  SDI 
system,  which  is  a  digital  library,  and  you  can  access  it  from  differ- 
ent points  on  Capitol  Hill.  When  CAPNET  is  finished,  the  CRS 
system  will  represent  a  miniature  digital  library  that  you  can 
access  from  a  number  of  locations  in  the  Legislative  Branch.  You 
can  pull  up  the  documents  as  well  as  the  citation.  The  challenge  is 
to  expand  this  concept  for  a  lot  more  diverse  materials  in  the  col- 
lections and  to  expand  it  across  the  Nation.  It  is  hard  to  give  one 
time  table  for  this.  There  are  multiple  time  tables  involved. 

As  we  work  on  American  Memory,  one  aspect  of  that  initiative  is 
to  make  some  of  that  available  over  the  network,  Internet,  and 
that  is  probably  closer  to  achieving  than  some  of  the  other  things 
we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Will  CAPNET  be  compatible  with  your  system? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes.  We  have  been  involved  in  working  with  the 
agencies  that  make  up  the  Architect's  group  and  the  standards 
being  implemented  on  Capitol  Hill  are  standards  which  the  Library 
subscribes  to.  We  helped  develop  those  standards. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  and  I  will  submit  some  questions  for  the 
record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Questions  From  Mr.  Fazio 

Telecommunications 

Question.  The  LOC  is  a  participatory  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecom- 
munications Network  (LBTN)  Team.  The  LOC  has  been  particularly  active  in  data 
technology,  such  as  compact  optical  disk  storage,  and  is  coordinating  this  effort  for 
the  LBTN  Team.  We  understand  that  the  LOC  has  been  supporting  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  activities. 
(A)  What  personnel  resources  are  being  utilized  in  FY  1993  to  support  LBTN  activi- 
ties and  what  is  anticipated  for  FY  1994?  (B)  What  are  the  results  of  these  activities 
with  respect  to  efficiencies  through  shared  use  of  data  systems  and  savings? 
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Response.  (A)  The  Library  has,  and  expects  to  continue  to  dedicate  many  hours  of 
senior  technical  staff  to  LBTN  initiatives  (estimate  1.5  full  time  equivalents).  The 
Library:  attends  numerous  LBTN  and  subcommittee  meetings  as  fully  participating 
members  or  chair;  continues  to  chair  the  LBTN  Standards  Subcommittee  on  Imag- 
ing Standards;  chaired  the  LBTN  CAPNET  Steering  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Router  Configuration  and  Shared  Internet  Access;  chairs  the  LBTN  CAPNET  Steer- 
ing Committee,  CAPNET  Engineering  Task  Force;  hosts  numerous  LBTN  subcom- 
mittee meetings  and  demonstrations  including  WAIS  (wide-area  information  sys- 
tems). Imaging,  ACCESS,  CAPNET  Steering  Committee  task  groups,  etc);  continues 
to  support  the  AOC  in  efforts  to  document  LBTN  accomplishments. 

(B)  LBTN  efforts  have  already  provided  a  forum  in  which  Legislative  Branch 
agency  staffs  are  encouraged  to  share  their  technical  expertise.  For  example,  the 
Library  is  chairing  a  group  which  is  working  to  research  and  finalize  the  complex 
routing  protocols,  standards,  and  software  that  are  required  to  fully  implement  the 
CAPNET.  Additional  examples  include  the  efforts  of  the  LBTN  which  will  facilitate 
shared  Internet  access,  interagency  electronic  mail,  and  wider  access  to  legislative 
branch  systems  (e.g.  the  Library's  Image  Systems  for  CRS,  Law,  and  Copyright).  A 
fully  implemented  CAPNET  will  provide  opportunities  for  cost  savings.  For  exam- 
ple, shared  access  to  the  Internet  (agency  connectivity  can  cost  over  $30,000/year 
per  agency);  and  decreased  cable  expense  and  broader  distribution  of  the  LOC  Image 
System  (CAPNET  will  greatly  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  dedicated,  inter- 
agency fiber  runs  for  this  system). 

Question.  A  new  high  speed  data  network  connecting  the  legislative  agencies 
called  CAPNET  is  being  installed.  When  it  is  operational,  what  data  or  information 
services  will  be  available  electronically  for  members  or  other  agencies? 

Response.  Access  to  LOC  applications  systems  such  as  the  CRS  Optical  Disk 
system  will  be  greatly  facilitated  through  the  CAPNET,  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  need  to  install  expensive,  dedicated  fiber  cable  for  each  additional  workstation. 
As  we  identify  and  develop  more  cost  effective  workstations,  more  of  the  support 
agencies  will  have  access  to  the  network.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  share  more  of 
the  public  policy  literature,  and  CRS  generally  distributed  products  over  the  net- 
work. Electronic  exchange  of  the  legislative  status  information  as  well  as  access  to 
appropriate  agency  data  bases  will  become  a  reality.  In  addition  enhanced  file  trans- 
fer, improved  remote  login,  and  improved  electronic  mail  will  be  available  with  the 
CAPNET  implementation. 

Question.  The  Library  has  done  extensive  work  in  optical  disk  technology.  (A) 
What  is  the  status  of  the  Optical  Disk  Program?  (B)  Is  it  currently  available  to 
others?  (C)  Will  the  optical  disk  technology  be  adaptable  to  the  CAPNET  data  net- 
work? 

Response.  (A)  The  Optical  Disk  Program  includes  the  CRS  PRISM  System  (in  pro- 
duction; with  enhancements  under  development),  the  Copyright  Registration  System 
(nearing  completion),  and  a  Law  Library  system  for  foreign  journals  (under  analy- 
sis), as  well  as  efforts  to  research  and  document  imaging  technologies  and  stand- 
ards. 

(B)  LOC  Image  workstations  are  currently  available  in  CRS,  and  are  installed  in 
the  Capitol  Senate  Library,  the  Rayburn,  the  Russell,  and  the  O'Neill  Buildings. 
Availability  of  imaging  data,  through  the  Library's  systems  is  driven  in  part  by 
copyright  law.  Congressional  access  to  CRS  public  policy  literature  and  reports  is 
expected  to  be  greatly  facilitated  by  implementation  of  the  CAPNET,  and  by  the 
development  of  a  PC-based  image  workstation  currently  nearing  completion  at  the 
Library. 

(C)  Yes.  The  Library's  imaging  system,  as  well  as  all  of  its  local  area  networks  are 
based  entirely  on  standard  network  protocols  and  facilities  which  are  fully  compati- 
ble with  those  being  employed  in  the  CAPNET  facilities. 

Question.  The  LOC  has  established  a  National  Demonstration  Laboratory  for  In- 
formation Technology.  In  the  Science  and  Technology  Information  area,  $171,000  is 
being  requested  to  assess  existing  and  future  telecommunications  technologies.  The 
$171,000  is  the  total  for  Non-personal  Services,  as  indicated  on  page  1002.  Only 
$150,000  is  for  Professional  and  Consultant  Services.  Of  this  amount,  $100,000  is  to 
be  used  for  information  technology  consultants  and  $50,000  for  consultants  in  the 
science  and  technology  information  area.  The  National  Demonstration  Laboratory 
has  an  important  mission,  but  it  is  more  narrowly  focused  than  that  of  Science  and 
Technology  Information.  NDL  aims  to  provide  a  neutral  platform  to  facilitate  the 
assessment  of  multi-media  technologies  by  potential  users.  Science  and  Technology 
Information  must  determine  the  needs  of  the  science  and  technology  community 
and  determine  how  to  apply  information  technology  (both  computers  and  telecom- 
munications technology)  to  meeting  these  needs.  This  will  serve  both  the  Congress 
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and  the  broader  national  community.  These  are  quite  different  activities  based  on 
distinct  but  complementary  missions.  (A)  Is  this  work  done  in  coordination  with  the 
LBTN  and  other  agencies?  (B)  Isn't  there  a  common  interest  in  the  telecommunica- 
tion technology  and  information  management  being  done  by  other  agencies,  such  as 
HIS,  OTA,  et  al.? 

Response.  (A)  Not  now.  The  proposed  technological  assessments  will  focus  on  tech- 
nological applications  required  to  both  enhance  our  capabilities  within  the  Congress 
and  to  enhance  our  services  to  the  broader  community.  We  anticipate  working  with 
other  Congressional  agencies  on  this,  especially  through  the  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  Team  in  which  we  already  participate. 

(B)  Yes,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  intends  to  take  a  fully  collaborative  approach 
to  this  to  assure  the  best  possible  overall  service  to  the  Congress  and  the  broader 
community. 

Question.  I  notice  that  the  LOG  plans  to  increase  the  availability  of  its  National 
Network  Services.  Is  there  a  capability  to  consolidate  this  network  with  other 
networks  provided  by  other  legislative  agencies? 

Response.  Eventually,  all  of  the  networks  in  the  legislative  agencies  can  be  tied 
together  through  CAPNET  providing,  where  appropriate,  shared  access  to  the  Na- 
tional Network  Community.  The  Library  is  increasing  its  participation  and  contri- 
butions to  the  national  network  community.  Examples  include  making  exhibit  mate- 
rials (i.e.  Russian  archive  documents  and  Vatican  exhibits)  available  to  the  Internet; 
and  providing  access  to  the  LOCIS  bibliographic  systems  for  remote  access  on  the 
Internet  (estimated  completion  April  1993).  All  LOC/ITS  local  area  network,  sys- 
tems, and  Internet  development  activities  are  fully  compliant  with  the  standards 
and  protocols  being  implemented  in  CAPNET.  Depending  on  the  status  of  the 
"other  networks  provided  by  other  legislative  agencies,"  consolidation  of  those  legis- 
lative agency  networks  should  be  facilitated  by  introduction  and  broadening  of 
standard-based  network  services  and  applications. 

Question.  The  LOC  is  requesting  $L528  million  for  purchase  of  commercial  soft- 
ware to  upgrade  its  financial  system  reportedly  based  on  a  review  of  two  existing 
Legislative  agency  systems  available  by  cross  service  agreement.  (A)  What  agency's 
systems  were  reviewed?  (B)  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  another  agency's  system 
using  the  new  CAPNET  data  network? 

Response.  (A)  The  Library  reviewed  American  Management  System's  off-the-shelf 
package.  Federal  Financial  System  (FSS),  that  the  Department  of  Treasury  offers 
through  cross-servicing  with  its  Financial  Management  Service.  In  addition,  because 
the  Library  receives  payroll  services  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
(USDA)  National  Finance  Center  (NFC),  the  Library  evaluated  establishing  a  cross- 
servicing  agreement  with  NFC  for  financial  services  as  well. 

(B)  Yes,  the  Library  could  use  CAPNET  to  access  another  agency's  financial  man- 
agement system.  However,  this  option  is  not  cost  beneficial  to  the  Library  because 
of  the  existing  in-house  infrastructure  available  to  operate  the  system  at  minimal 
additional  cost.  To  provide  financial  management  services,  a  host  agency  would 
have  additional  costs  that  the  Library  would  have  to  reimburse  (e.g.  computer  time, 
staff,  software  license,  etc.).  In  addition,  the  Library  would  still  incur  the  estimated 
implementation  costs  of  $1.2  million.  Also,  one  of  the  Library's  highest  priorities  for 
the  new  system  is  to  have  an  integrated  and  seamless  procurement  process.  This 
functionality  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the  vendors  packages  and  is  most  likely 
not  available  at  an  agency  on  CAPNET. 

Question  From  Mr.  Young 

Question.  The  Library  is  requesting  $1.7  million  (includes  $217,000  of  repro- 
grammed  funds)  to  purchase  a  financial  management  system.  Do  you  anticipate  any 
reduction  in  financial  management  staff  needs  once  the  new  system  has  been  imple- 
mented? 

Response.  Yes.  We  do  anticipate  workload  savings  from  eliminating  excessive  pa- 
perwork and  re-keying  of  data.  However,  we  plan  to  redirect  these  savings  into 
doing  those  financial  activities  we  are  not  doing  well  now  such  as  reconciling  ac- 
counts, financial  reporting,  and  controlling  the  Library's  assets. 

COPYRIGHT  OFFICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Copyright  Office.  Ralph,  good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Oman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anything  you  want  to  say,  put  in  the  record? 
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Mr.  Oman.  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  I  think  I  will  forego 
that  in  view  of  the  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oman  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights 

before 

The  Subcommittee  for  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Januaiy  25,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  decision  last  year  to  allow  the  Copyright 
Office  to  reprogram  $756,000  to  make  the  final  payment  on  our  optical  disk  system.  We 
have  made  great  progress  on  all  fronts  in  preparing  for  the  installation  of  the  system.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  completely  restructured  the  work-site,  we  have  installed 
ergonomic  workstations,  and  we  are  working  closely  with  the  contractor  to  implement  the 
system  within  a  few  weeks.  Once  operational,  the  system  will  automate  the  last  labor- 
intensive  procedure  in  our  assembly  line,  and  will  enable  the  Office  to  handle  the  increased 
workload  anticipated  in  the  next  decade  without  proportional  increases  in  staff. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  performance  of  the  Copyright  staff,  we  had  another 
good  year  in  productivity.  We  processed  635,000  claims  for  copyright  registration, 
maintaining  an  average  pendency  time  of  less  than  six  weeks.  We  catalogued  675,000 
copyright  registrations,  reducing  the  backlog  from  156,000  to  106,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year-a  33  percent  reduction.  We  responded  to  information  requests  for  copyright  from 
32,000  public  visitors,  95,000  written  inquiries,  304,000  telephone  calls.  And  we  processed 
over  27,000  statements  of  account  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  approximately  $200 
million  dollars  in  cable  television  royalties. 

Through  the  International  Copyright  Institute,  the  ICI,  the  Office  continued 
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its  training  of  foreign  copyright  experts  from  developing  countries.  Congress  created  the  ICI 
to  promote  stronger  protection  of  America's  copyright  exports.  The  U.S.  copyright 
industries  annually  contribute  about  $38  billion  in  foreign  sales  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Since  its  inception  in  1988,  the  ICI  has  trained  138  foreign  copyright  experts  from  62 
developing  countries.  I  have  given  the  Subcommittee  a  brief  history  of  the  ICI  program. 
We  can  see  a  direct  connection  between  the  training  and  the  increase  in  the  level  of 
protection  for  American  films,  sound  recordings,  books,  and  computer  programs  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

In  support  of  this  program,  I  am  requesting  authority  to  use  $2,250  of  the 
funding  already  approved  for  the  ICI  for  a  modest  welcoming  lunch  and  farewell  diimer,  and 
for  a  smcdl  memento.  In  recent  years  the  Copyright  Office  has  used  money  donated  by  the 
copyright  business  community  to  fund  these  events.  However,  I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  perception  of  a  conflict  of  interest  arising  from  the  Office  soliciting  and 
accepting  funds  from  these  organizations,  all  of  which  we  have  to  deal  with  impartially  as 
part  of  our  regular  business.  Of  course,  the  private  sector  will  continue  to  fund  generously 
its  own  social  activities  in  support  of  the  program,  and  to  provide  lecturers  and  educational 
materials.  They  see  great  value  in  the  program. 

I  will  be  to  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have,  now  or  in  writing. 
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Mr.  Oman.  The  office  is  perking  along.  We  are  requesting  only 
the  mandatories  with  the  inflationary  adjustments.  No  new  pro- 
grams are  contemplated.  We  are  working  closely  with  the  new  Con- 
gress and  with  the  new  administration.  We  have  offered  our  serv- 
ices and  expect  to  be  taken  up  on  our  offer.  We  expect  to  provide 
technical  advice  to  Mickey  Cantor  and  the  team  of  negotiators  in 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  We  expect  to  provide  copyright 
advice  to  the  Clinton-Gore  team  on  the  implementation  of  the  elec- 
tronic information  super  highway. 

It  has  been  a  great  year,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  Copyright  Office. 
They  have  processed  a  high  number  of  registrations,  close  to 
650,000.  We  have  reduced  the  cataloging  backlog  from  160,000  to 
89,000,  almost  cut  in  half.  Hard  work  and  dedication  comes 
through  in  the  end.  I  will  rest  on  my  written  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  take  questions  either  now  or  in  writing. 

GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  looked  closely  at  the  current  state  of  the 
GATT  negotiations  on  intellectual  property? 

Mr.  Oman.  We  have  had  someone  working  on  that,  and  the  intel- 
lectual property  provisions  in  the  GATT  are  good  for  us,  and  we 
hope  that  they  will  be  at  some  point  implemented  and  will  give  us 
good  leverage  in  enforcing  copyright  standards  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  impression  I  get  is  that  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try and  the  movie  industry  and  others  are  still  unhappy  with  the 
way  that  some  of  the  drafts  were  done  earlier.  Are  you  referring  to 
later  drafts? 

Mr.  Oman.  The  motion  picture  industry  is  more  unhappy  with 
the  NAFTA  agreement  than  with  the  GATT  agreement.  The  GATT 
agreement  was  general  enough  to  protect  their  interests,  and  they 
felt  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  always  room  for 
improvement  and  maybe  they  hope  that  negotiations  will  be  re- 
opened and  the  IPR  provisions  further  strengthened. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  will  be  working  with  the  trade  representative  on 
all  these  issues  relating  to  copyright? 

Mr.  Oman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  part  of  your  job  and  you  have  no  costs  in- 
volved with  that. 

Mr.  Oman.  My  top  lawyers  are  often  not  available  for  purely 
Copyright  Office  or  Library  business  and  are  supporting  negotia- 
tions on  many  different  venues. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Oman.  Travel  costs  are  borne  by  the  Copyright  Office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Last  year  we  approved  a  reprogramming  for  the  final 
stage  of  an  optical  disk  program  that  I  understood  would  eliminate 
a  lot  of  paperwork.  The  registration  process  was  going  to  be  made 
easier.  I  understand  the  Senate  originally  rejected  that  reprogram- 
ming request.  Do  you  know  where  it  currently  stands? 

Mr.  Oman.  The  Senate  ultimately  approved  it,  and  we  have 
moved  forward  with  the  project.  Today  in  California  the  acceptance 
test  is  being  performed,  and  we  expect  to  install  the  hardware  and 
the  software  next  month,  and  it  will  be  fully  operational  by  the 
end  of  March.  It  eliminates  a  lot  of  unnecessary  paperwork  not 
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only  in  terms  of  making  the  system  more  reliable  and  more  accessi- 
ble, but  also  saving  space  in  the  Madison  Building.  We  have  to  in- 
crease our  storage  capacity  by  300  square  feet  a  year  just  to  accom- 
modate paper  forms. 

With  the  new  imaging  system,  we  will  eliminate  that  require- 
ment and  eliminate  drudge  work  for  our  employees  and  make  their 
work  more  satisfying  and  more  rewarding. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  need  to  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  get  a 
little  something  on  the  GATT  treaty,  where  would  I  look? 

Mr.  Oman.  I  have  briefing  papers  that  I  would  be  happy  to  share 
with  you. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  I  noted  in  last  year's  hearing  transcripts  that  through  the  funding  and 
support  provided  by  this  subcommittee,  your  office  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  copy- 
right registration  pendency  from  12  to  6  weeks.  I  note  that  in  your  testimony  today, 
that  the  period  has  been  reduced  even  further  (4-6  weeks).  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing then  that  this  will  also  lead  to  greater  receipts  throughout  the  year? 

Response.  The  reduction  in  pendency  time  did  result  in  greater  receipts  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1992  because  we  eliminated  the  front-end  back- 
log, in  which  the  receipts  were  being  held  awaiting  processing.  However,  as  v/e  have 
maintained  currency  in  front-end  processing  since  then,  the  receipts  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  have  not  increased. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  this  downward  trend  in  registration  time  to  continue? 

Response.  No.  Handling  over  600,000  copyright  claims  received  annually  consists 
of  a  number  of  processing  steps:  opening  and  stamping  mail,  depositing  money  in 
the  Treasury,  on-line  data  entry  for  all  claims,  examining  claims,  numbering  and 
scanning  claims,  and  generating  and  mailing  certificates  of  registration.  The  volume 
of  claims  and  the  number  of  discrete  steps  places  a  practical  lower  limit  of  about 
four  weeks  on  optimal  processing  time. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  More  appropriately  we  go  to  our  next  guest,  Mr.  Joe 
Ross  from  the  Congressional  Research  Service.  Joe,  take  a  seat.  Joe 
was  appointed  in  1986.  This  is  your  7th  time 

Mr.  Ross.  I  counted  eight,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  seven  years,  but 
the  first  time  I  came  I  was  the  acting  director. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  see.  You  were  only  acting  then.  What  are  you  doing 
now?  This  is  our  chance,  everybody,  to  beat  up  on  Joe  and  CRS. 
Frankly,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so  successfully  in  recent  years. 
The  budget  request  is  $61.9  million,  839  permanent  budget  posi- 
tions plus  some  temps  or  indefinite  positions. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  you  want  to  make  at  this  time?  Place 
whatever  remarks  in  the  records,  of  course.  Highlight  for  us  any- 
thing you  think  we  should  hear. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  have  a  statement  for  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ross  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Ross,  Director 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Fiscal  1994  Budget  Request 

January  25,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  fiscal  1994  budget  request 
for  the  Congressional  Research  Service.  We  are  requesting  a  total  of  $61,942,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $4,651  million  over  fiscal  1993. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  increase  is  for  mandatory  and  price  level  items, 
which  are  needed  to  maintain  oxir  present  stafTand  nonpersonal  services.  We  are  also 
requesting  funds  for  four  positions  to  assure  continued  rapid  access  to  the  Library's 
collections  for  CRS  and  congressional  staff  while  assuring  security  for  the  Library's 
collections. 

Funding  for  mandatory  costs  is  critically  needed  to  avoid  an  impending 
decline  in  CRS  capacity  to  provide  Congress  with  timely  and  high  quality  analysis  and 
information.  Because  ninety  percent  of  the  CRS  budget  is  salaries  and  compensation, 
the  failure  to  obtain  funds  for  mandatory  increases  inevitably  erodes  our  research  and 
reference  capacity  and  services. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  1992  and  continuing  through  this  year,  we  have  already 
experienced  a  significant  downsizing.  In  addition  to  the  29  permanent  positions 
which  were  eliminated  with  the  fiscal  1993  budget,  we  have  been  forced  to  leave 
vacant  an  additional  77  positions.  Taken  together,  this  represents  an  11.7  percent 
decrease  in  research  and  information  staffing.  Our  ability  to  support  Congress  on  a 
number  of  critical  issues,  such  as  health  care  reform  and  financing,  and  foreign  poUcy 
and  defense  budget  analysis,  is  threatened  by  the  inability  to  replace  lost  staff. 
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We  have  also  struggled  to  maintain  the  capacity  to  answer  a  daily  average 
of  1000  telephone  calls  and  100  faxed  requests  to  the  Inqxiiry  Section,  and  to  deliver 
rapid  responses  to  the  Congress.  We  now  provide  two  messenger  deliveries  per  day 
to  congressional  offices;  through  reassignments,  we  hope  to  increase  this  to  three 
deliveries  by  the  end  of  January;  to  put  this  in  context,  in  fiscal  1985  we  provided 
seven  deliveries  per  day,  which  has  steadily  decreased  to  the  current  level.  We  have 
had  to  rotate  staff  from  other  activities  to  msdntain  even  these  minimal  capacities  in 
our  inquiry  receipt  and  delivery  functions.  This,  of  course,  further  weakens  research 
and  reference  support  throughout  the  service. 

During  this  year  we  have  also  had  to  reduce  some  services  in  order  to 
maintain  our  current  staff  without  furloughs  or  RIFs.  Some  of  the  actions  we  have 
taken  are  to  suspend  publication  of  the  CRS  Review  and  of  the  Major  Legislation  of 
the  Congress  (MLC),  eliminate  the  printed  version  of  the  Dipest  of  Public  General 
Bills  and  Resolutions  in  favor  of  a  more  useful  but  less  costly  CD-ROM  format,  reduce 
the  number  of  items  included  in  the  quarterly  Guide  to  CRS  Products,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  issues  of  the  CRS  Update  from  12  to  10  per  yeeu-.  We  have  also  had  to 
cease  pxrrchase  of  the  Congressional  Record  Abstract  database,  formerly  accessible  to 
congressional  and  CRS  staff  through  the  Library's  SCORPIO  system.  Additionally, 
we  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  average  InfoPack  by  50  percent,  we  have  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  producing  short  analytic  reports,  and  have  had  to  establish  some 
limits  on  the  number  of  copies  of  CRS  products  and  other  materials  provided  to 
requesters. 

We  have  been  successful  in  minimizing  the  effect  on  Congress  thus  far 
because  of  our  ongoing  strategic  planning  and  management  effort,  and  because  we 
have  maintained  a  balance  between  staff  and  the  nonpersonal  resources  which  m£ike 
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that  staff  effective.  For  the  past  four  years  we  have  continually  examined  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  way  we  work,  and  have  placed  particul£Lr  emphasis  on  using 
appropriate  information  technology  to  help  us  become  more  productive  and  efficient. 
We  have  modified  many  of  our  products  to  assure  that  we  have  the  right  mix  of 
analytic  and  reference  materials  to  meet  your  needs.  We  have  sought  to  do  everything 
possible  to  shorten  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  acquire  information,  and  to  prepare, 
duplicate  and  deliver  our  analyses  and  reports  to  the  Congress. 

The  evidence  of  our  success  is  our  ability  to  meet  increased  demand  without 
a  commensurate  increase  in  staff  or  costs.  During  fiscal  1992,  CRS'  workload 
increased  7.2  percent  to  a  record  645,000  total  completed  requests  and  service 
transactions.  This  included  custom  responses  to  286,000  requests  for  information, 
reference  and  research.  More  than  90  percent  were  completed  in  one  week  or  less, 
and  almost  70  percent  were  completed  the  same  day  they  were  received. 

In  order  to  continue  such  support  for  the  Congress  and  to  remain  a  flexible 
organization  able  to  respond  effectively  and  quickly  to  Congress'  policy  and  legislative 
needs,  we  must  be  able  to  make  at  least  minimal  investments  in  training  and 
professional  development,  and  to  provide  the  reduced  number  of  staff  with 
appropriate  information  tools  such  as  databases,  equipment  and  software  to  make 
them  more  efficient.  Ehiring  fiscal  1993  we  have  had  to  freeze  temporarily  meiny  of 
these  nonpersonal  expenditures  which  enhance  our  staffs  effectiveness.  For  the  first 
time  in  memory,  we  have  had  to  eliminate  information  sources  which  help  CRS 
maintain  a  rapid  response  capability.  This  year  we  were  able  to  limit  reductions  to 
those  materials  with  alternate,  though  not  as  rapid  or  effective,  paths  to  obtain  the 
information.    If  these  nonpersonal  freezes  continue,  we  will  be  required  to  further 
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reduce  staff  and  other  resources  which  will  render  us  unable  to  answer  some 
congressional  requests  in  any  reasonable  timeframe,  and  others  at  all. 

During  the  past  year  CRS  continued  to  act  as  the  Library's  agent  in 
providing  support  for  the  Speaker's  Special  Task  Force  on  Developing  Parliamentary 
Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  --  the  Frost  Task  Force.  In  fiscal  1992  we  continued 
to  provide  technical  assistance,  equipment  and  library  materials  to  four  East 
European  parliaments  (Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland)  and  to  the 
three  Baltic  Nations.  The  Task  Force  is  now  preparing  to  provide  assistance  to 
Albania.  These  activities  are  supported  by  AID  funds  to  ensure  that  our  ongoing 
services  to  Congress  are  not  adversely  affected.  Moreover,  our  contact  with  these 
parliaments  has  enabled  us  to  gather  much  more  timely  information  for  Congress  on 
developments  in  this  important  region  of  the  world. 

In  summsuy,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  support  this  committee  has  provided 
CRS  in  the  peist.  We  believe  we  have  returned  your  confidence  in  us  by  managing  our 
resources  well,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  absorb  an 
increasing  workload  without  a  commensurate  increase  in  staff  and  other  resources 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  have  been  successful  in  the  past  because  we  have 
maintained  a  proper  balance  between  staff  and  the  resources  that  make  them  effective 
--  training  and  development,  and  use  of  the  most  appropriate  information 
technologies.  While  I  recognize  that  the  Congress  is  facing  severe  budget  constraints, 
I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  provide  funds  for  the  mandatory  increases  in 
fiscid  1994  so  that  we  will  not  become  an  organization  with  steadily  decreasing 
capacity  to  meet  your  needs.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Ross.  Dr.  Billington  mentioned  the  thrust  of  the  overall  re- 
quest which  is  mostly  mandatory  and  price  level;  97  percent  of  the 
request  is  of  that  nature.  The  only  new  funds  are  for  the  Collection 
Security  Program  that  was  launched  last  year.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  failure  to  get  mandatory  increases  again  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  our  ability  to  continue  to  serve. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Detrimental? 

Mr.  Ross.  Detrimental  effect,  yes,  sir.  An  example,  we  lost  during 
the  last  six  months  two  of  our  senior  analysts  in  the  health  care 
financing  area  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  fill  those  positions, 
probably  will  not  during  this  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  at  the  time  we  need  you  most.  We  lost  Mr. 
Gradison.  We  are  losing  people  in  the  same  way.  The  marketplace 
rewards  people  who  have  something  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  The  statement  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  the  ac- 
tions that  we  have  taken  to  deal  with  the  shortfall.  We  do  want  to 
maintain  our  staff.  We  don't  want  to  have  furloughs  and  RIFs. 

We  think  that  we  have  to  have  at  least  minimal  investments  in 
training  and  professional  development  to  provide  the  staff  with  ap- 
propriate information  tools  such  as  databases,  equipment  and  soft- 
ware to  make  them  more  efficient.  So  we  are  hoping  that  you  will 
support  us  with  that. 

HIRING  FREEZE 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  had,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Library,  a 
hiring  freeze  in  effect,  actually  since  last  spring. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  can't  replace  these  people?  In  effect,  you  are 
losing 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  high  quality? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  make  do.  We  will  tell  a 
committee,  for  example,  that  we  can  only  do  this  much  on  this  re- 
quest, rather  than  everything  that  they  want.  But  we  do  not  plan 
on  saying  no  to  any  request.  We  will  fill  in  somehow. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  want  to  thank  you,  particularly  for  the  work  your 
general  government  staff  does  for  this  subcommittee.  They  are  very 
responsive  and  reliable  and  we  appreciate  that  greatly. 

I  think  you  might  want  to,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Members  of 
the  committee,  describe  your  workload  and  give  some  indication  as 
to  how  it  has  changed. 

CRS  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  had  a  continual  upswing  in  workload  over  the 
years,  as  long  as  I  have  been  there,  and  that  is  going  on  21  years 
now. 

The  nature  of  the  work  has  become  increasingly  more  sophisti- 
cated. We  have  a  staff  of  analysts  and  specialists  who  will  be  ex- 
perts on  any  public  policy  issue  area  that  the  Members  are  inter- 
ested in,  but  we  also  have  a  staff  of  generalists  who  can  supply  you 
with  information.  They  know  where  to  look  for  facts,  for  data,  for 
publications,  for  general  information,  and  they  do  it  quickly,  as  you 
will  find  out,  if  you  have  not  had  experience  with  using  us. 
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So  we  are  able  to  provide  background  papers  on  any  issue  that 
Congress  is  concerned  about.  We  have  a  high  volume  operation 
that  is  able  to  supply  the  Members'  needs  as  well  as  significant 
amounts  of  committee  needs  as  well. 

Unlike  the  other  support  agencies  of  the  Congress,  we  do  assist 
individual  Members  with  their  own  research  requests  and  their 
own  information  requests  as  well  as  we  do  the  committees.  Mr. 
Moran's  interest  in  the  effect  of  automation  on  the  size  of  your 
staff  interested  me  as  well.  Back  in  the  late  1960s,  when  they  were 
debating  whether  to  expand  our  part  of  the  organization,  they  esti- 
mated that  we  would  need  approximately  1,200  people  to  really  get 
up  to  what  was  needed,  which  is  where  we  are  now.  We  have  800 
people. 

A  lot  of  that  is  because  of  the  impact  of  automation  on  us,  espe- 
cially the  committee's  support  for  our  personal  computer  needs.  If 
you  come  over  and  look  at  us,  you  will  see  that  we  are  more  like, 
even  in  these  high-paid  research  staff  areas,  we  look  like  a  newspa- 
per office  more  than  we  do  a  Government  agency.  The  analysts  are 
able  to  do  a  draft  on  their  PCs,  and  do  it  very  effectively.  We  have 
a  much  smaller  support  staff  than  was  anticipated.  We  have  a 
much  smaller  support  staff  now  than  we  had  10  years  ago.  Auto- 
mation did  that  for  us. 

And  as  the  Chairman  knows,  our  workload  has  gone  up  signifi- 
cantly without  additional  staff,  and  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  have  moved  people  around  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  specialty  problems  of  the  moment,  as  our  focus,  our  world 
changes  in  that  way,  and  it  has  been  an  extraordinary  performance 
to  be  able  to  move  people  to  where  the  problems  are,  even  as  they 
may  have  developed  expertise  in  other  areas  that  suddenly  drop  in 
interest  within  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Ross.  Right.  The  analysts  are  not  completely  fungible  that 
way,  but  we  encourage  them  to  have 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  hear  when  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Ross  [continuing].  To  be  able  to  back  each  other  up,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes.  Any  other  questions  for  Mr.  Ross? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  an  average  of  about  one  and  a  half  CRS 
employee  per  Congressman.  If  you  will  ship  them  over  to  our  office, 
we  don't  mess  with  the  locality  pay.  We  will  take  care  of  that  prob- 
lem for  you.  Ron  and  I  will  speak  to  our  half. 

CRs'  analyst/specialist  functions 

Mr.  Mohan.  I  think  we  are  probably  better  off  having  a  broad 
range  of  expertise  and  knowledge  than  getting  one  person  in  one 
particular  area  of  subject  matter. 

I  used  to  work,  for  a  little  while,  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  I  think  it  is  very  well  managed,  and  I  know  it  is  at 
least  as  well  managed  as  when  I  was  there. 

You  had  some  people,  though,  that  were  constantly  producing 
and  you  had  others  that  sort  of  sat  back  and  waited  until  somebody 
chose  to  find  the  right  key  to  unlock  their  repository  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  they  were  not  quite  as  productive.  Some  universi- 
ties have  kind  of  a  publish  or  perish  approach  to  their  personnel. 
Do  you  have  a  requirement  that  you  have  to  produce  something 
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tangible  over  some  period  of  time  to  maintain  your  employment 
there? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
someone  to  get  by  very  long  without  producing. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Unless  they  were  very  senior? 

Mr.  Ross.  Even  if  they  are  very  senior,  especially,  since  for  the 
last  two  years,  I  guess  now,  we  have  had  a  senior  level  system  that 
has  a  pay-for-performance  incentive  built  into  it  for  those  senior 
people. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Really? 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  might  want  to  go  back. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No,  no,  I  am  out.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  compete  in 
that  realm.  No,  I  am  lucky  to  be  where  I  am.  But  that  is  the 
answer  to  my  question.  That  is  terrific. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Produce  what?  Produce  documents  as  a  graduate 
student  would? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  expect  all  of  the  analysts  to  produce  papers  that 
are  available  to  the  general  membership  in  their  subject  areas, 
their  areas  of  expertise,  but  we  also  expect  them  to  be  available  to 
our  seminar  program.  We  do  periodic  seminars  and  training  insti- 
tutes, especially  for  new  staff,  but  also,  on  occasion,  for  Members 
we  will  have  a  breakfast,  where  we  bring  in  even  some  outside  ex- 
perts as  well  as  our  own  people  to  talk  about  what  are  the  basic 
issues  on  this  piece  of  legislation  coming  up. 

And  we  expect  them  also  to  be  available  for  briefings  of  Mem- 
bers, where  a  Member  has  a  specific,  an  intense  interest  in  an  area 
and  our  basic  papers  available  to  everyone  are  not  quite  enough  to 
answer  all  of  his  or  her  questions.  So  they  are  available  for  that  as 
well. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead,  Ron. 

Mr.  Packard.  With  110  new  Members,  do  you  anticipate  an  in- 
creased load,  or  do  you  anticipate  that  will  decrease  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  services  available? 

Mr.  Ross.  Some  part  of  that  increase,  with  every  new  Congress, 
is  attributed  to  that,  but  we  also  talk  to  them.  We  completed  earli- 
er in  the  month  a  three-day  seminar  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
that  we  sponsored  with  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and  the 
Brookings  Institution,  bringing  in  speakers  from  all  three  groups 
and  entering  into  discussions  with  the  new  Members. 

We  had  60  new  Members  at  the  institute  this  year.  It  introduces 
them  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  issues  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  do  training  for  their  staff  also  and  for  the  senior 
member  staff? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  an  ongoing  training  program  we  call  Legisla- 
tive Institutes  with  the  staff,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  infor- 
mation on  our  plans  for  this  coming  year,  when  and  where  the  in- 
stitutes are  going  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Packard.  Who  calls  on  your  service  most;  individual  Mem- 
bers, staff  or  committee  members  staff? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  guess,  proportionately,  we  would  spend  more 
time  on  committee  requests  per  committee  than  we  would  certainly 
on  individual  members.  But,  still,  the  bulk  of  our  workload  is  for 
the  individual  Members  themselves. 
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Mr.  Packard.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  think  I  can  recall  the  numbers  off-hand,  but  it 
must  be  about  two-thirds  of  our  overall  workload  is  for  individual 
Members.  Ed  could  probably  tell  me  the  answer  to  this. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes.  You  keep  track  of  requests  that  come  in,  as  a 
manager,  so  that  you  know  where  the  flow  is  going? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  that  is  probably  one  of  the  ways  you,  in  respond- 
ing to  Mr.  Moran's  question,  anticipate  in-service  training;  broad- 
ening of  the  base  of  somebody's  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Or  even  increasing  the  specialization  of  someone  else 
based  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  demand.  For  example,  Afghanistan  is 
down;  Iraq  is  up.  There  are  people  who  may  have  been  more 
knowledgeable  about  one  country  who  are  suddenly  boning  up  on 
another;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Ross.  Indeed.  Of  course,  most  of  our  foreign  affairs  special- 
ists are  specialists  in  an  area.  Eastern  Europe,  southern  Asia,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  So  that  they  will  know  the  related  countries  in  those 
areas. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  this  would  also  allow  you  to  know  when  some- 
one's skills  are  atrophying  or  perhaps  not  being  adequately  used? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  people  are  annually  evaluated  on  their  perform- 
ance, and  their  performance  goes  to  all  of  these  areas  that  I  have 
mentioned;  their  writing,  their  briefing  experience,  their  participa- 
tion in  seminars,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Fazio.  One  opus  doesn't  make  up  for  many  competent  solid 
but  smaller  jobs. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  loan  those  folks  out  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee; the  experts  in  different  areas? 

Mr.  Ross.  Do  they  have  contacts? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  loan  them  to  the  Intelligence  Committee? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  don't  lend  our  people  out,  except  to  congressional 
committees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  need  your  help. 

Mr.  Ross.  Occasionally  a  request,  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  to  be 
full-time  with  a  congressional  committee,  where  we  will  do  that, 
but  not  to  the  executive  branch. 

CRS  coordination  with  GAO,  OTA,  CBO 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  don't  have  time  now,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  new  Members  of  the  committee  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  we  integrate  the  Member  services  agencies:  GAO, 
OTA,  certainly  CBO,  your  office.  There  is  a  real  effort  here  to 
share  assignments,  to  make  sure  they  are  done  by  the  most  appro- 
priate people,  not  to  duplicate,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  requests 
are  put  in  the  right  place  so  that  people  get  what  they  want  with- 
out a  lot  of  wheels  spinning. 
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And  I  think  that  has  really  been  something  this  committee  has 
been  very  pleased  to  see  in  recent  years.  It  has  always  been  our 
purpose  not  to  have  a  lot  of  waste  or  duplication. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  excellent  relationships  with  the  other  support 
agencies.  We  have  periodic  meetings  during  the  year.  In  December, 
we  had  a  meeting  of  what  we  call  the  directors,  which  includes  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  talk  about  how  we  are  doing  among  each 
other;  are  we  duplicating  efforts,  and  the  like. 

And  we  at  CRS  maintain  on  a  regular  basis  a  list  of  the  projects 
that  are  ongoing,  the  significant  projects,  by  all  four  agencies.  They 
are  required — we  are  all  required,  before  we  undertake  a  new 
project,  to  enter  the  information  into  this,  into  a  database  that  we 
maintain  just  to  avoid  that  possibility  of  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  you  will  refer  people  to  other  agencies  you  know 
have  an  expertise,  an  ongoing  workload,  or  what  have  you? 

Mr.  Ross.  Indeed,  we  do.  We  get  referrals  from  GAO  and  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  Packard.  When  you  prepare  a  document  upon  request,  you, 
obviously,  keep  that  document  on  file.  Is  it  called  for  over  and  over 
again  or,  is  it  a  one-shot  deal  that  is  prepared  and  sent  out? 

Mr.  Ross.  Occasionally  a  Member  will  have  a  reason  for  wanting 
a  paper  solely  for  his  or  her  own  purposes,  and  we  respect  that. 
That  confidentiality  is  respected. 

When  we  prepare  a  paper  like  that,  though,  we  will  ask  the 
Member,  we  would  like  to  use  this  for  a  general  report  that  is 
available  to  all  Members.  If  he  says  no,  that  is  it,  we  will  do  some- 
thing else.  We  will  write  another  original  paper.  But  almost  always 
they  will  say,  wait  until  next  Wednesday  and  then  it  is  free,  and 
we  will  issue  it  as  a  general  report. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Then  let  the  world  know  of  my  brilliant  question. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  And  we  advertise  all  of  the  papers  that  we  have 
stocked  in  what  we  call  a  Guide  to  CRS  Products,  which  is  distrib- 
uted to  all  of  the  Members'  offices  on  a  monthly  basis.  So  the  staff 
will  know  what  we  have  available  right  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  be  calling  on  you. 

Mr.  Ross.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Packard.  We  have  called  on  you  and  we  do  appreciate  the 
service  you  render.  It  is  an  excellent  service  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  might  point  out  that  maybe  a  year  ago  the  L.A. 
Times  had  a  list  of  congressional  perks,  something  that  was  very 
current.  They  do  one  every  two  weeks.  And  they  had  educational 
assistance  for  Members.  And  I  couldn't  figure  out  what  it  was.  I 
called  all  over  the  Hill  and  finally  found  the  person  who  wrote  the 
story  and  they  said,  "Oh,  that  is  easy,  that  is  CRS.  All  your  kids 
get  all  their  papers  done  over  at  CRS." 

Would  you  want  to  comment,  Joe?  My  children  have  had  their 
homework  done  by  the  CRS? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  comment  regularly  on  that;  that  somehow  we  can't 
get  rid  of  this  statement.  We  do  not  prepare  papers  for  anyone  but 
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Members  of  Congress,  and  as  papers  are  prepared  on  public  policy 
issues. 

Now,  we  are  required  to  help  the  Members  in  their  legislative 
role,  in  their  representational  role  as  well  as  their  legislative  role, 
so  we  will  help  you  with  mail  that  you  get  from  constituents,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  on  public  policy  issues.  And  what  you  do  with  the 
papers  that  you  get  from  us,  we  don't  ask  questions:  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?  That  is  your  prerogative. 

If  you  want  to  send  it  out,  a  paper  on  health  care  reform,  what  is 
happening  in  Iraq,  or  whatever,  out  to  a  constituent  who  may  have 
a  high  school  child  studying  that  issue,  that  is  your  prerogative. 
But  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  prepared,  and  I  doubt 
that  much  of  what  we  do  would  be  of  very  specific  help.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  paper  that  a  child  could  submit  in  class. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  vastly  overrated,  and  I  just  thought  I  would  bring 
it  up  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  would  assume  that  would  be  a  Member  abuse,  of 
the  CRS  service. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Absolutely,  not  a  perk. 

Mr.  Ross.  Not  a  perk. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you.  Appreciate  your  good  service.  Mr  Young 
and  I  have  a  few  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Questions  From  Mr.  Fazio 

Question.  Update  the  workload  data  from  last  year's  hearings. 

Response.  As  part  of  CRS'  ongoing  strategic  management  process,  we  undertook  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  our  workload  data  collection  and  reporting  processes. 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  distinguishing  between  work  completed  in  response  to  spe- 
cific requests  and  other  services  provided;  previously  this  information  was  collected 
under  one  category.  Workload  data  now  also  includes  information  on  seminars  and 
institutes,  and  on  congressional  self-service  use  of  reference  centers  and  CRS  auto- 
mated services.  Beginning  with  fiscal  1993,  we  will  also  collect  additional  informa- 
tion on  specific  products  which  will  provide  more  information  on  the  diversity  and 
volume  of  on-going  CRS  work  for  Congress. 

We  have  placed  emphasis  on  accurate  and  meaningful  data  collection  and  report- 
ing on  outputs,  and  no  longer  attempt  to  link  inputs  to  specific  requests.  This  was 
done  for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  individual  requests  are  not  handled  sequentially, 
one  at  a  time,  in  uninterrupted,  easily  clocked  periods;  (2)  many  research  and  refer- 
ence tasks  support  several  requests  to  achieve  efficiencies;  (3)  time  spent  on  projects 
to  serve  many  congressional  offices  and  committees  over  a  long  period  of  time 
cannot  be  accurately  apportioned  among  those  requesters;  and  (4)  staff  time  spent 
developing  and  maintaining  expertise  cannot  be  accurately  related  to  individual  re- 
quests. 

In  this  report,  we  have  also  eliminated  the  distinction  between  Member  and  con- 
stituent requests  for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  this  data  was  not  complete  or  accu- 
rate; (2)  it  could  not  be  improved  given  problems  distinguishing  between  Member 
and  constituent  inquiries  for  some  types  of  requests  (e.g.,  self-service  and  database 
usage);  and  (3)  attempting  to  separate  requests  into  these  categories  adds  inefficien- 
cies in  handling  requests  for  CRS  and  congressional  staff.  Where  feasible,  we  contin- 
ue to  try  to  identify  constituent  requests  for  internal  management  purposes,  to 
assist  in  setting  deadlines  and  to  assure  that  legislative  and  member  requests  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority. 

The  workload  data  for  fiscal  1992  follows: 
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Question.  To  what  extent  have  you  supplied  resources  to  the  Hamilton  Gradison 
Committee? 

Response.  The  Congressional  Research  Service  is  providing  extensive  support  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  with  major  resource  commit- 
ments in  three  areas: 

First,  soon  after  passage  of  the  resolution  creating  the  Joint  Committee,  CRS  pre- 
pared a  series  of  analytic  studies  on  broad  legislative  reorganization  topics,  coordi- 
nated by  Walter  Oleszek,  our  Senior  Specialist  in  the  Legislative  Process.  The 
report,  which  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Joint  Committee  print,  contains  thirty-one 
papers  clustered  under  the  general  topics  of  party  leadership,  the  committee  system, 
staffing  and  information,  the  budget  process,  management  of  Congress,  House- 
Senate  relations,  congressional  oversight,  legislative-executive  relations,  public  un- 
derstanding of  Congress,  media  coverage,  and  policy  making  in  a  complex  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  the  Joint  Committee  has  requested  four  full-time  detailees,  consistent 
with  its  authority  under  H.  Con.  Res.  192.  CFR  will  be  providing  staff  on  a  rotating 
basis,  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  Committee  at  any  given  time.  At  that  moment, 
we  have  detailed  specialists  in  overall  legislative  process  issues,  the  budget  process, 
the  committee  system,  and  ethics  issues. 

Third,  CRS  continues  to  provide  extensive  analytic  support  to  respond  to  the  Com- 
mittee's needs.  To  assure  coordinated,  rapid  and  efficient  responses  to  Committee 
requests,  as  well  as  those  by  other  Members  of  Congress  on  these  issues,  we  have 
established  a  number  of  internal  teams.  Including  staff  from  throughout  the  Serv- 
ice, these  teams  cover  priority  areas  established  by  the  Committee:  (1)  ethics  and 
institutional  integrity;  (2)  the  budget  process;  (3)  the  committee  system;  (4)  floor  de- 
liberation and  scheduling;  (5)  staffing  the  Congress;  (6)  House-Senate  relations;  (7) 
legislative-executive  relations;  (8)  Congress  and  information  technology;  and  (9) 
public  understanding  of  Congress. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  you  supply  resources  to  the  work  being  done  in  as- 
sisting Eastern  European  parliaments? 

Response.  At  the  request  of  the  congressional  leadership  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  CRS  has  devoted  considerable  staff  effort  to 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Speaker's  Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of 
Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  (Frost  Task  Force)  since  April  1990 
when  the  Task  Force  was  created. 

The  Frost  Task  Force  requested  that  CRS  administer  funds  appropriated  to  sup- 
port the  parliamentary  development  activities  in  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
Federal  Republic,  Hungary  and  Poland.  To  date,  $11,008,000  has  been  provided  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Frost  Task  Force,  which  focussed  on  provision  of  equipment.  Member  and  staff 
training,  and  development  of  library  and  research  resources.  An  additional 
$3,000,000  was  provided  to  support  parliamentary  institution  building  in  the  Baltic 
States — Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

CRS  absorbs  significant  parts  of  the  project  work  when  it  coincides  with  ongoing 
support  for  the  Congress.  However,  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  directive  that  assistance  to  the  Eastern  European  Parliaments  not  adverse- 
ly affect  CRS  services  to  the  Congress,  the  A.I.D.  Inter-Agency  Agreements  do  pro- 
vide funding  for  most  of  the  staff  costs  of  carrying  out  the  Frost  Task  Force  initia- 
tives. 

Question  From  Mr.  Young 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  an  update  on  Eastern  European  Assistance?  How  far 
along  are  you  with  respect  to  assistance  to  the  Baltic  States? 
Response. 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

Since  the  democratic  revolutions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  1989,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  direct  interest  in  the  development  of  democratic  parliamentary 
institutions  in  the  former  Communist  countries.  In  support  of  congressional  initia- 
tives, CRS  technical  specialists  and  staff  specialists  on  Eastern  Europe  and  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  together  with  Library  and  staff  and  House  Information  Sys- 
tems staff,  completed  the  second  year  of  activities  for  the  Congress  to  assist  the  par- 
liaments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic,  and  Poland. 
Our  activities  during  the  last  year  were  primarily  to  support  the  House  Special 
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Task  Force  on  the  Development  of  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  led 
by  Representative  Martin  Frost  (the  Frost  Task  Force). 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1992  CRS  had  helped  provide  substantial  deliveries  of  equip- 
ment, library  resources  and  technical  assistance,  and  throughout  the  year  continued 
our  role  of  maintaining  contact  with  and  encouraging  coordination  among  the  other 
public  and  private  organizations  offering  parliamentary  assistance  programs  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Frost  Task  Force  initiatives  have  already  accomplished  much.  In  general, 
these  activities  serve  as  a  catalyst,  raising  the  level  of  attention  by  parliamentary 
leaders  in  building  infrastructure  for  an  effective  democratic  parliament.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary,  for  example,  our  program  led  to  creation  of  special  working 
groups  of  key  Members  and  staff.  Provision  of  equipment  and  other  assistance  has 
accelerated  modernization  by  as  much  as  several  years,  in  both  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  By  sponsoring  regional  meetings  and  taking  a  multinational  ap- 
proach to  our  training  programs,  we  have  led  the  parliaments  to  work  together  and 
help  each  other.  During  the  last  year,  we  sponsored  a  conference  of  research  direc- 
tors in  Warsaw. 

Specific  accomplishments  from  January  1991  through  December  1992  follow: 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 
JANUARY  1991  -  DECEMBER  1992 


CX)UNTRY 

EQUIPMENT 

LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT 

TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE/TRAINING 

Bulgaria 

Delivered:  27  microcomputers,  24 
laser  printers,  4  copiers,  2  FAX 
machines,  &  associated  software, 
peripherals,  &  suppUes. 

Consultation  on  collection 
development.  Parliamentary 
Reference  Library 
Bibliography  of  Core 
Materials  &  help  in  selecting 
integrated  library  system;  41 
books  delivered  from  LC 
E&G;  471  books/serials 
ordered. 

New  Member  Training 
Seminar  conducted  in 
country  for  160  Members. 
Training  in  U.S.  for  24 
professionals  at 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 
Assistance  provided  on 
selection  of  integrated 
library  system.  CD-ROM 
training  provided  staff  of 
the  parliamentary  library. 

Czech  and 
Slovak 
Federal 
Republic 

Delivered:  119  microcomputers.  9  file 
servers,  15  laser  printers,  4  CD-ROM 
players,  1  WORM  drive,  15 
photocopiers,  2  microform  reader 
printers;  2  staiT  trained  on  data 
communications  equipment.  Data 
communications  equipment  delivered 
(bridges,  routers,  concentrators). 
Award  for  a  telephone  system 
suspended  owing  to  the  political 
situation.  RFPs  developed  for  text 
retrieval  &  data  base  management 
software. 

Consultation  on  collection 
development  & 
Parliamentary  Reference 
Library  Bibliography  of  Core 
Materials;  216  books 
delivered  from  LC  E&G;  578 
books/serials  ordered. 

Two  library  professionals 
provided  advice  to 
parliamentary  library  in 
Prague  on  software  for 
automated  library  system. 
Trained  27  professionals 
through  Parliamentary 
Institutes.  Two  training 
programs  for  Director  of  the 
Parliamentary  Institute. 

Hungary 

Delivered:  245  microcomputers,  103 
laser  printers,  15  photocopiers,  8 
super  servers,  7  development 
workstations,  &  2  microform  reader 
printers,  plus  software,  including 
relational  databases,  network 
operating  systems,  &  text  retrieval 
software.  Fifteen  microcomputers  & 
50  laser  printers  ordered. 

Consultation  on  collection 
development  & 
Parliamentary  Reference 
Library  Bibliography  of  Core 
Materials;  165  books  sent 
from  LC  E&G;  993 
books/serials  ordered. 

Technical  assistance 
provided  in  Budapest  on 
establishing  a  new  Reading 
Room  for  Members  of 
Parliament  &  on 
acquisitions  process.  CD- 
ROM  training  provided  to 
staff  of  the  parliamentary 
library.  Special  trainuig 
provided  in  U.S.  for  2 
librarians.  Trained  25 
professionals  through 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 

Poland 

Until  March  1992,  equipment 
provided  through  Gift  of  Democracy 
to  Poland  program  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  RFPs  are 
being  developed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Special  Task  Force  to  augment  this 
equipment. 

Consultation  on  collection 
development  & 
Parliamentary  Reference 
Library  Bibliography  of  Core 
Materials;  113  books  sent 
from  LC  E&G;  847 
books/serials  ordered  (474 
for  Sejm,  373  for  Senat). 

Training  in  U.S.  for  3 
librarians.  35  professionals 
trained  through 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 
Orientation  in  U.S.  for 
Director  of  Sejm  Analysis  & 
Director  of  Sejm  Bureau  of 
Research.  CD-ROM  training 
provided  staff  of  research 
branches  of  Sejm  &  Senat. 
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BALTIC  STATES 

Preparations  for  extending  the  programs  of  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  Baltic  states  began  with  a  needs  assessment  trip  to  the  Baltic 
states  by  members  of  the  Task  Force  staff  in  February  1992.  This  was  followed 
in  March  by  the  visit  to  the  Baltic  states  of  a  congressional  delegation  that 
included  the  Honorable  Martin  Frost,  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Task  Force. 

The  Baltic  states  were  included  in  the  Special  Task  Force  programs  in 
April,  after  the  funds  were  provided  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  through  an  Inter-Agency  Agreement  signed  April  29,  1992.  Books 
and  periodical  subscriptions  were  ordered  for  the  parliamentary  libraries  almost 
immediately.  Members  of  the  stafTs  of  the  legislatures  of  aU  three  Baltic 
countries  were  included  in  the  fifth  Parliamentary  Institute  in  late  May,  which 
was  designed  specifically  for  librarians.  These  institutes  are  two-week  programs 
held  at  CRS  for  parliamentary  staff  members.  Staff  members  from  the  Baltic 
states  also  attended  the  sixth  and  seventh  Parliamentary  Institutes  in  July  and 
November.  The  seventh  institute  was  designed  primarily  for  staff  members 
providing  legal  support  to  the  parliament. 

The  equipment  acquisitions  team  of  the  Special  Task  Force  is  now 
preparing  requests  for  proposal  (RFPs)  to  provide  automation  equipment  for  all 
three  countries  ~  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  In  addition,  an  RFP  was 
pubUshed  in  November  to  provide  Latvia  with  copiers,  microcomputers, 
microform  readers,  and  software.  Proposals  were  due  in  January,  and  the 
equipment  acquisitions  team  is  currently  evaluating  the  proposals  submitted. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES,  APRIL  1992  TO  DECEMBER  1992 


COUNTRY 

EQUIPMENT 

LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT 

TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE/TRAINING 

Estonia 

An  RFP  is  being 
developed. 

321  books  and 
periodical 
subscriptions 
ordered. 

Five  parliamentary  staff 
members  trained  at 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 

Latvia 

An  RFP  to  provide 
copiers, 

microcomputers, 
microform  readers, 
and  software  was 
issued  on  November 
13,  1992.  Proposals 
were  due  on  January 
7,  1993. 

230  books  and 
periodical 
subscriptions 
ordered. 

Five  parliamentary  staff 
members  trained  at 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 

Lithuania 

An  RFP  is  being 
developed. 

162  books  and 
periodical 
subscriptions 
ordered. 

Three  parliamentary  staff 
members  trained  at 
Parliamentary  Institutes. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  And  last,  Kurt  Cylke,  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  While  he  is  getting  here,  since  you  won't  have  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Kathie  Price,  the  Law  Library  also  does  a  lot  of 
direct  work  for  the  Congress.  All  of  the  Library  is,  of  course,  avail- 
able for  various  kinds  of  services  for  the  Congress,  but  the  Law  Li- 
brary especially  does  a  large  amount. 

What  percentage  would  you  say  of  your 

Ms.  Price.  It  is  about  80  percent  of  our  research  and  it  is  all  on 
foreign,  comparative,  and  international  law. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  So  there  is  that,  in  addition,  for  the  new  Mem- 
bers' benefit. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anything,  Kathie,  you  want  to  highlight  at  this  point, 
since  Ed  decided  to  leave  you  alone  this  year? 

Ms.  Price.  To  go  back  to  the  charging  of  Executive  Branch  agen- 
cies under  the  Economy  Act:  we  do  charge  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  legal  anal- 
yses provided  by  our  foreign  legal  specialists  that  relate  to  personal 
status  law  in  other  countries.  And  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  use 
the  Economy  Act  with  other  Justice  Department  agencies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  got  requests  last  year  from  76  different 
executive  agency  departments,  but  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
that  the  work  that  they  ask  of  us  is  time  sensitive  and  the  Econo- 
my Act  isn't:  If  you  don't  have  a  mechanism  that  will  allow  you  to 
be  able  to  charge  during  a  time  when  the  information  is  useful, 
then  you  really  don't  have  those  opportunities. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Fund  Legislation  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Will  that  address  the  timeliness  issue  as  well? 

Ms.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good.  Anything  else  for  the  Law  Librarian?  Thank 
you.  Glad  you  were  able  to  make  that  contribution. 

NATIONAL  library  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Cylke.  I  want  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  do  every  year,  for 
your  committee's  kindness  in  supporting  the  program.  This  year 
we  have  once  again  submitted  what  I  believe  is  a  modest  and  rea- 
sonable request  which  I  trust  you  will  consider  in  its  entirety.  If 
indeed  we  do  receive  full  funding  for  the  request,  we  will  just  be 
minimally  getting  by. 

The  program  that  we  have,  which  serves  approximately  738,000 
readers  across  the  United  States — and  I  will  throw  another  statis- 
tic— with  about  21  million  books  each  year,  is  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
library.  We  are  not  heavy  personnel  oriented.  Approximately  90 
percent,  slightly  less  than  that,  of  our  budget  goes  into  things  for 
blind  individuals:  Audio  books.  Braille  books,  and  things  that  are 
related. 

We  have  attempted  to  be  as  modest  as  we  possibly  can.  With 
your  good  help  we  will  continue  to  do  the  job  that  we  have  been 
doing. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  You  do  a  periodic  replacement  of  equipment,  don't 
you,  on  a  regular  basis? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  You  mean  with  the  sound  repro- 
duction equipment? 

Mr.  Fazio.  With  the  sound  equipment. 

Mr.  Cylke.  We  also  account  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  sit 
speaking  to  you,  there  is  an  audit  under  way.  We  have  in  excess  of 
$100  million  worth  of  equipment  in  the  field  in  individuals'  hands. 
There  is  an  audit  agency  that  is  going  to  visit  each  library  and  to 
account  for  each  individual  piece. 

In  terms  of  the  replacement  side,  the  machines  are  designed  to 
live  approximately  ten  years.  The  use  that  they  get  is  much  heav- 
ier than  you  would  if  the  user  were  a  sighted  individual.  The  aver- 
age blind  person  reads  approximately  30  audio  books  a  year.  The 
books  are  approximately  12  hours  in  length.  So  you  can  do  a  little 
multiplication  and  you  can  see  that  there  is  heavy  use  for  the  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  needs?  I 
think  the  Members  might  be  interested  to  know  what  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  population  are. 

Mr.  Cylke.  Well,  the  answer  is  yes  and  no.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3  million  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  are  eligible 
for  the  program.  That  means  they  are  either  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  or  physically  handicapped,  not  necessarily  blind  but 
unable  to  hold  a  book  and  turn  the  pages. 

Of  this  group,  our  total  readership  is  in  excess  of  700,000,  we 
serve  them  with  30  books  each.  These  individuals  are  generally  el- 
derly— 60  percent  are  over  60  years  of  age  and  have  no  other  way 
to  receive  their  reading  or  their  informational  material  and  are 
thus  dependent  on  us. 

The  male/female  ratio — far  more  females  than  males,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  age  difference.  In  other  words,  women  live  longer. 
There  are  other  characteristics  I  could  identify,  but  we  would  be 
getting  into  small  areas. 

In  summary,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  copies  of  books,  we  are 
certainly  adequate.  We  have  15  million  copies.  The  collection  of  our 
books  equals  that  in  the  main  Library  of  Congress.  However,  the 
number  of  titles  we  had  are  in  the  several  hundred-thousand 
range. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  titles,  what  we  have  done  is 
pursue  library  loan,  heavy  borrowing  from  libraries  in  other  coun- 
tries, English-speaking  countries  and  others.  And,  when  we  can 
buy  already-produced  books,  we  do  so. 

I  would  think  that  the  community  would  say  to  you  that  it  is 
reasonably  well  served.  Until  there  are  some  breakthroughs  in 
technology,  it  cannot  certainly  be  served  much  better.  In  the 
United  States,  you  have — approximately  50,000  new  titles  a  year  in 
book  titles.  We  can  put  out  about  2,000  in  audio  and  braille.  So,  in 
other  words,  there  are  48,000  not  produced.  This  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  there  are  some  future  technological 
changes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  do  provide  materials  other  than  in  English,  then? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Yes.  We  narrate  in  Spanish,  in  German — the  lan- 
guages that  you  would  expect,  the  larger  population  bases — and 
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French.  We  produce  magazines  in  those  languages  also.  We  do 
have  interlibrary  loan  arrangements  with  approximately  85  librar- 
ies in  countries  outside  the  United  States.  That  is  where  we  borrow 
heavily. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  have  that  material  overseas? 

Mr.  Cylke.  For  example,  we  have  a  relationship  with  the  All- 
Russian  Society  Library  in  Moscow,  with  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  with  Spain,  and  France.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries that  you  would  think  of. 

The  problem  that  we  are  having  now  is  with  the  influx  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  east,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  so  forth.  There  are  not 
sophisticated  libraries  there,  and  there  we  are  having  to  do  some 
original  work.  Times  will  change,  but,  at  the  moment,  that  is  our 
only  problem  area. 

NO-YEAR  FUNDING 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  it  relates  to  no-year  funding,  we  have  become 
aware  of  this  concern  Members  have  about  it.  We  have  had  no-year 
funding  with  you. 

Mr.  Cylke.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  you  outline  the  reasons  and  where  we  stand? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Absolutely.  In  1991,  we  asked  and  received  the  ability 
to  have  our  machines  procured  with  no-year  money.  That  was  for 
two  reasons:  One,  we  were  heavily  involved  in  a  development  effort 
for  a  combination  machine.  This  is  a  machine  which  will  reproduce 
records  as  well  as  cassettes.  There  is  a  long  time  from  the  germina- 
tion of  an  idea  to  the  actual  production  of  a  machine.  It  also  allows 
us  to  procure  the  equipment  on  a  regular  basis. 

Now,  I  know  there  has  been  some  concern,  for  example,  that  our 
bills  don't  flow  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  is  obligated.  We 
have  obligated  our  money,  I  think,  in  a  very  reasonable  way. 

There  are  two  areas  where  the  billing  is  not  coming  in,  one  is 
with  the  combination  machine.  You  will  recall  I  spoke  to  you  about 
that  in  previous  years.  If  you  see  an  abbreviation  CT-1,  that  is  our 
abbreviation  for  it.  That  means  the  machine  was  designed,  it  was 
brought  up,  and  a  thousand  units  made  and  put  out  into  the  field 
for  use  by  the  blind,  by  a  thousand  blind  individuals. 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  period  of  time,  we  will — and  that  year  is 
quickly  coming  to  an  end — have  finalization.  The  computer  chip 
will  be  frozen — that  is  it.  Then  we  produce.  So  in  about  a  year  and 
a  half  bills  will  be  coming  in.  The  money  is  there  and  we  need  it 
there,  but  there  are  no  bills  coming  in  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  it  weren't  there,  nothing  would  happen?  The  assur- 
ance of  it  being  there  is  essential? 

Mr.  Cylke.  That  is  correct.  The  other  area  where  you  don't  see 
bills  coming  in  is  the  A-2  machine,  which  is  the  phonograph  ma- 
chine. We  had,  for  many  years,  a  sole-source  situation  that  was 
very  unfortunate.  Not  for  the  sole  source,  but  the  Telex  company. 
They  did  an  excellent  job,  but  we  wished  to  bring  up  competitive 
resources. 

We  also  now  have  the  LaBarge  Company  from  Arkansas.  That 
company  is  about  ready  to  come  on  stream  with  the  A-2  machine. 
It  is  the  second  version  of  the  phonograph  machine.  This  will  also 
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produce  the  second  version  of  the  cassette  machine.  When  that 
time  comes,  you  will  see  the  money  being  paid  out. 

We  only  pay  for  an  accepted,  quality  assured  product. 

Mr.  Fazio.  These  private  sector  people  would  not  have  invested 
in  the  effort  to  meet  the  specifications  if  they  had  not  had  the  as- 
surance there  would  be  a  procurement  there? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  great  risk. 

Mr.  Cylke.  It  is  too  great  a  risk,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  questions  for  Mr.  Cylke? 

RECIPIENT  SUBSCRIPTION  COSTS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  the  recipients  pay  subscriptions  to  these  maga- 
zines? 

Mr.  Cylke.  No. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  All  free? 

Mr.  Cylke.  You  say  all  free?  Nothing  is  free. 

As  the  United  States  was — going  back  to  the  early  days,  in  the 
1700s  and  the  earliest  free  public  library  programs  as  you  have  in 
Fairfax  County  and  all  the  other  counties  and  cities  around  the 
country,  the  thinking  was,  in  the  1930s,  there  should  be  a  free 
public  library  program  for  the  blind  community.  The  problem  was 
that  you  could  not  go  and  buy  an  audio  or  braille  book,  as  you  can 
with  print  books.  These  books  had  to  be  produced.  Then  you  had  a 
problem.  Do  you  prpduce  them  in  20,000  different  libraries  or  do 
you  produce  them  in  one  central  source?  The  decision  was  to  do  so 
from  a  central  source. 

So  the  program  is  we  produce  the  books.  In  other  words,  you, 
Congress,  makes  money  available  for  the  production  of  the  books, 
and,  in  the  case  of  audio,  the  sound  reproduction  equipment.  States 
contribute  the  housing  and  the  actual  provision  of  library  service. 
Then,  through  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  materials  are 
shipped  as  free  matter  for  the  blind  and  handicapped. 

cooperative  production 

It  is  actually  a  Federal,  State,  and  then  again  Federal  project.  A 
cooperative  effort.  It  is  actually  the  largest  library  network  in  the 
world  and  the  oldest  library  network  in  the  world.  It  is  working  in 
a  very  cooperative  way. 

But  I  suggest  that  you  approach  it  as  you  would  the  free  public 
library  program.  The  blind  or  handicapped  individual  does  not  pay 
for  it,  except  through  Federal  and  State  taxes. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  answer  is  it  is  free.  The  mean  cost  to  supply  a 
typical  beneficiary,  would  we  have  any  estimate  of  what  it  costs 
per 

Mr.  Cylke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  do? 

Mr.  Cylke.  You  can  do  with  the  figure  what  you  like.  In  order  to 
produce  a  machine  it  costs,  say  $140  in  round  figures.  In  order  to 
produce  a  copy  of  an  audio  book,  we  do  it  in  units  of  800  to  1,000, 
the  round  cost  would  be  $5.89  per  copy.  Take  30  books  a  year,  mul- 
tiply times  $5.89,  add  the  hundred  and  forty.  If  it  is  a  braille  reader 
you  have  to  add  more.  If  it  is  a  flexible  disk  or  magazine  reader,  a 
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little  more  still.  But  that  way  you  can  come  up  with  a  cost.  It  is  in 
the  low  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Per? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Per  user. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  exclusive  of  all  the  overhead?  That  is  mate- 
rial cost? 

Mr.  Cylke.  Correct.  The  overhead  from  the  Federal  side  as  I  in- 
dicated, is  slightly  less  than  fifteen  percent.  We  like  to  hold  our- 
selves out  that  we  are  pretty  well  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  is  glad  you  asked. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  can  tell.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  you  only  curi- 
ous. 

Mr.  Cylke.  Yes.  It  is  not  inexpensive,  but  there  is  no  other  way 
Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  Just  interested. 
Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Question  and  responses  for  the  record  follow:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  update  the  readership,  acquisition,  and  machine  data 
Kesponse.  Ihe  information  follows: 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  PRCXaiAM  IN  ALL  NETNORK  LIBRARIES 

READERS  AND  CIRCOLATION — BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

FIVE-YEAR  SDNKART 

(All  figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  100) 


Percent  Change 

Percent  Change 

from  Previous 

from  Previous 

Fiscal  Year 

Readership 

Fiscal  Year 

Circulation 

Fiscal  Year 

Recorded : ' 

1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 

1988-1992  change 

Average  annual 
change 


687,900 
690,600 
675,400 
731 ,460^ 
738,000 

+50,100 
+12,500 


+ 

2.8% 

19,013,200 

- 

2.7%2 

+ 

0.4% 

19,562,900 

+ 

2.9% 

- 

2,2%3 

20,027,700 

+ 

2.4% 

+ 

8.3% 

20,812,200 

+ 

3.9% 

+ 

0.9% 

20,876,600 

+ 

0.3% 

+ 

7.3% 

+1,863,400 

+ 

9.8% 

+ 

2.0% 

+465,900 

+ 

1.4% 

Braille: 

1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 


Average  annual 
change 


22,600 
21 ,700 
22,100 
26,4005 
27,000 


1988-1992  change   +  4,400 
+  1,100 


+  0.9% 
-  4.0% 
+  1.8% 
+19.5% 
+   2.3% 

+19.5% 


+   4.1% 


728,800 
651 ,800 
649,200 
683,300 
702,000 

-26,800 


-  6,700 


-0.6% 
-10.6%* 
-0.4% 
+  5.3% 
+  2.7% 

-3.7% 


-  0.7% 


1 


Combines  cassettes  and  discs. 


^Periodical  subscription  lists  purged. 

*rwo  major  regional  library  files  purged. 

^Periodical  subscription  lists  purged. 

Revised  base:   users  per  deposit  calculated  at  6  each  rather  than  4. 


2/8/93 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1994  Machine  and  Related  Equipment  Acquisition  Chart 

Units Funds 

Machines : 

Cassette  book  machines 54,000      $  8,658,000 

Talking  book  machines  (phonographs) 17,000        2,982,000 

Drawing  Standards $  88  ,  000 

Headphones $  185,000 

Miscellaneous  (solar  panels) $  34,000 

Alternative  Technology  Development $  230,000 

TOTAL $12,177,  000 


Note:   Total  inventory  of  sound  reproduction  units  assigned 
to  patrons,  or  pending  assignment,  at  machine-lending 
agencies  as  of  December  1,  1992: 

Cassette  book  machines 648,018 

Easy  cassette  book  machines 39,904 

Talking  book  machines  (phonographs) 216,980 

Combination  cassette /phonograph  machines 1 , 01 2 


TOTAL 905,914 


2/8/93 
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NATIOHAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Library  of  Congress 

SELECTED  TRENDS  IN  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY 
1974-1992 


1974 

1992 

% 

Change 

Readership^ 

318,300 

765,000 

+140% 

Circulation^ 

11 ,222,800 

21 ,578,600 

+   92% 

Production — Books  ^ 
Braille: 
Titles 


Production — Magazines 
Braille: 


247 


334 


+  35% 


Volumes 

25,000 

52,000 

+  108% 

Recorded  Disc: 
Titles 

4 

761 

0 

N/A 

Containers 

639,500 

0 

N/A 

Recorded   Cassette: 
Titles 

65 

1  ,685 

+2,492% 

Containers 

151 ,100 

1,456,000 

+864% 

Flexible   Disc 
Titles 

0 

110 

+100%5 

Containers 

0 

302,000 

+  100% 

Titles 

21 

27 

+   29% 

Copies 

214,200 

358,000* 

+    67% 

Flexible   Disc: 
Titles 

25 

44 

+   76% 

Copies 

2,929,100 

4. 

284,000* 

+   46% 

Libraries: 
Regional 

53 

56 

+      6% 

Subregional 

83 

89 

+      7% 

Multistate  Centers 

0 

2 

+100%5 

Staff 

99 

119 

+   20% 

Budget 

$9,894,600 

$42 

184,000 

+326% 

'    Readership  totals  include  braille,  recorded 

2  Refers  to  volumes  and  containers.   Includes 

3  Excludes  volunteer-produced  materials. 
^   Phased  out. 

^  Percent  change  from  inception. 
N/A  =  Not  Applicable 


disc,  and  recorded  cassette  users, 
books  and  magazines. 

♦Estimated 

2/8/93 
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FY  94 

Cassette  Book  Machines 

Distribution  by  Age 


Less  tha 
10  yrs  old 
480.119 


More  than 
5  old  30% 
208.815 


Talking  Book  Machines 

Distribution  by  Age 


Less  than 

10  yrs  old  5% 

11.000 


More  than 

10  yrs  old  95% 

205.980 


2/93 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS 


Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  finish  up  with  one  question  on  the  fur- 
nishings and  furniture.  Apparently,  there  is  no  request  for  furni- 
ture for  the  restoration /renovation  project,  and  yet  I  heard  earlier, 
if  we  have  to  go  find  some  more  money  in  order  to  make  the  $3.2 
million  cost  overrun,  we  would  go  to  furniture  and  furnishings. 

Are  we  talking,  therefore,  about  taking  dollars  out  of  furniture 
accounts  for  other  sections  of  the  library?  What  is  the 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  think  that  is  the  money  from  the — that  is  out 
of  what  would  have  furnished  a  full-blown  stage  for  the  Coolidge 
Auditorium;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  was  the  furniture  account  related  to  the  staging. 

Mr.  Trew.  For  the  renovation/restoration  furnishings  account, 
we  have  had  $10,628,000  appropriated  so  far.  That  is  out  of  that  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  we  totally  covered  the  cost  of  furnishings  for 
the  restoration  project?  Has  it  all  been  made  available  and  remains 
available  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Trew.  We  originally  estimated  a  need  for  some  $13  million, 
and  we  think  to  finish  up  after  Phase  II  is  done,  we  will  need  an- 
other, probably  $2.5  million — $3  million. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  addition  to  the  $3.2  million  we  have  talked  about 
earlier? 

Mr.  Trew.  Yes.  We  originally  projected  that  for  the  renovation/ 
restoration  furnishings. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  are  likely  to  have  an  overrun  of  a  little  more 
than  $3.2  million  for  this  purpose,  if  we  were  to  make  it  totally  at- 
tribute to  this  project? 

Mr.  Trew.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Is  that  an  overrun  or  what  we  originally 

Mr.  Trew.  He  is  saying  if  it  is  totally  attributable,  and  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  Well,  we  will  be  hearing  from  you  next  year  on 
that? 

Mr.  Trew.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions  for  Dr.  Billington? 

Mr.  Moran.  This  is  the  wrap-up? 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  it.  We  are  going  to  wrap  up  and  adjourn  for 
the  day. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  want  to  ask  about  an  area  I  have  been  curious 
about,  and  I  don't  mean  to  embarrass  Dr.  Billington,  because  I 
know  what  a  nice  guy  he  is,  but  it  seems  as  though  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  there  has  been  tremendous  progress  at  the  Library 
in  a  number  of  areas.  Is  that  true?  We  have  made  particular 
strides  in  the  last  couple  of  years? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  I  have  been  very  impressed,  and  I  have  not 
even  had  the  vantage  point  of  being  on  this  subcommittee,  but  I 
have  been  very  impressed  by  what  Dr.  Billington  has  done  for  the 
Library  of  Congress.  But  it  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Boorstin  was  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
areas  maybe  that  were  not  moving  quite  as  fast. 
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This  may  just  be  a  theory,  but  he  produced  a  tremendous 
number  of  books  during  that  period  of  time,  and  I  can't  imagine 
how  anyone  could  have  produced  that  many  books  and  still  served 
as  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Does  anyone  know  if  those  books 
were  done,  at  least  partially,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Library  of 
Congress? 

Do  we  have  any  knowledge  about  that?  Did  he  do  all  this  late  at 
night  after  he  went  home?  Do  we  know? 

You  are  going  to  be  too  nice  a  guy  to  answer  that. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  believe — well,  I  wasn't  here  at  the  time.  I 
mean  I  wasn't  in  the  Library  at  the  time  and  can't  speak  to  it,  but 
I  believe,  and,  sir,  reviewing  the  testimony  in  the  record,  I  recall 
that  at  his  original  confirmation  hearings,  there  was  much  discus- 
sion about  this,  and  he  more  or  less  indicated  that  that  is  what  he 
would  do;  he  would  do  it  at  night,  at  home,  on  weekends  and  so 
forth,  and,  indeed,  would  do  the  writing  in  his  home  office  rather 
than  in  the  Library.  And  I  believe  that  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  required  certainly  secretarial  support.  Are  we 
confident  the  library's  resources  were  not  used  in  the  production  or 
writing  of  these  books? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  really  can't  speak  in  detail  to  it,  but  my  un- 
derstanding is  that,  yes,  the  writing  was  done  at  home  entirely  and 
that  he  wrote  it  himself  there.  At  least  that  seems  to  have  been 
what  he  said  he  would  do  in  his  original  confirmation  hearings. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  actually  asked  questions  along  these  lines  during 
his  period  as  Librarian. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Because  he  used  to  speak  to  it  because  he  was  sensi- 
tive to  people's  questioning. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  not  being  mean-spirited,  but  what  I  am  getting 
at — and  if  I  could  just  finish  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sure. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  notice  that  many  of  his  books  continue  to  be  very 
well  sold  and  that  now  he  is  selling  T.V.  rights  to  some  of  the 
books.  The  reason  I  would  raise  the  question  is  that  if  Library  re- 
sources, including  his  paid  time,  was  involved  in  the  production  of 
those  books,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  shared  royalties  in  the 
revenue  from  those  books,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  getting  to 
that. 

Do  any  Library  personnel  currently  help  him?  Is  he  completely 
divorced  from  the  Library  entirely  now? 

LIBRARIAN  EMERITUS 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  the  Congress  proclaimed  him  Librarian 
emeritus,  and  he  was  given  an  office  and  parking  privileges,  and  he 
has  been  given  also  a  research  assistant  who  would  help  him. 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  continues  to  be  a  scholar-in-residence. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  He  is  a  scholar-in-residence,  and  he  gets  no 
salary  himself  of  any  kind,  but  there  is  someone  who  is  helping 
him  with  his  research. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  this  subcommittee  pays  for  his  office  and  support 
staff  and  parking  while  he  presumably  continues  to  write  books  for 
profit? 
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Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Yes,  but  it  is  just  the  one  person.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  other  cost  involved  in  that,  and  parking  isn't  a  cost, 
just  a  position. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  was  curious  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Later  you  can  really  be  mean-spirited. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Well 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  this  was  a  subject  that  came  up  several  times  in 
our  hearings  and,  as  Dr.  Billington  said,  I  gather  it  came  up  in  his 
original  confirmation  hearings.  I  think  the  allocation  of  space  is  a 
statutory  allocation.  It  came  through  the  Library  Subcommittee  on 
House  Administration. 

I  mean  you  can  discuss  these  around  the  margins,  but  I  know  he 
maintained  that  he  and  his  wife  maintained  a  very  active  writing 
schedule  in  their  home  before  and  after  their  workday.  They  were 
sensitive  to  the  propriety  of  that,  I  think. 

It  also  goes  to  the  basic  question  of  style,  and  when  you  make  the 
selection  of  the  Librarian  what  sort  of  person  are  you  looking  for.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  Dr.  Billington,  you  have  been  a  lot 
more  "hands  on"  in  your  management  than  Dr.  Boorstin  was.  Dr. 
Boorstin  had  a  wonderful  gentleman,  Don  Curran's  friend,  Mr. 
Welch,  who,  in  effect,  we  all  knew  was  running  the  Library  direct- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Boorstin  was  an  intellectual  whose  interpretation  of  his  role 
there  was,  I  think,  I  don't  know  how  it  would  fit  in  history,  but  it 
was  clearly  not  a  "hands  on"  management  role.  Dr.  Billington  has 
taken  a  totally  different  approach  while  continuing  his  interest  in 
Russian  studies,  and,  obviously,  continuing  to  write  or  at  least  com- 
pile information. 

Dr.  Billington.  Not  very  much  writing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  as  much  as  you  wish  you  could. 

Dr.  Billington.  I  did  produce  a  small  book  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Which  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  receipt  of. 

Dr.  Billington.  But  only  mainly  because  I  was  an  eyewitness  to 
the  fall  of  Russia  and  because  that  is  an  area  I  have  studied  all  my 
life  and  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  you  can,  better  than  I,  describe  the  different  style 
and  approach  to  your  job  than  your  predecessor. 

Dr.  Billington.  I  think,  as  I  review  the  history  of  my  various 
predecessors,  I  think  each  has  defined  the  job  somewhat  different- 

ly. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  He  is  very  tactful,  and  that  is  helpful  information, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you.  That  is  what  I  was  really  inquiring 
about,  and,  as  usual,  you  got  right  to  the  kernel  of  the  issue. 

Dr.  Billington.  'That  small  book  I  wrote  myself.  As  far  as  that 
was  concerned,  I  would  hasten  to  add  I  wrote  that  entirely  out  of 
the  building  and  physically  typed  it  myself,  so 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  never  had  any  question  about  that,  Dr.  Billington, 
because  given  all  that  you  have  accomplished,  it  would  be — it 
would  not  be  humanly  possible  to  do  all  you  are  doing  and  be  cor- 
nered away  up  in  the  Library  working  on  your  own  books,  because 
you,  as  the  Chairman  said,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  you  have 
taken  a  very  "hands  on",  very  much  involved  approach  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Library  and  we  appreciate  it. 
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Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  You  are  kind  to  say  it,  but  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  the  increased  efforts  made  have  been  the  result  of  a 
team  concept  of  management  now.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make 
that  work,  and  nothing  could  have  been  done  v/ithout  extraordi- 
nary efforts  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  in  this  room  and  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  not  here. 

It  really  is  a  kind  of  dedication  that  is  a  national  asset  and  I 
hope  we  can  keep  feeding  it.  And  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  them  in 
saying  how  much  they  appreciate  the  help  this  committee  has 
given  to  make  it  possible  to  do  whatever  it  is  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions,  comments?  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  when  we  will  meet  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing;  the 
GAO,  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  when  we  will  say 
good-bye  to  Jack  Gibbons,  who  is  off  to  be  the  science  adviser  to  the 
President. 


Tuesday,  January  26,  1993. 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

WITNESSES 

HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE.  CHAIRMAN.  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

JOHN  MERRITT.  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

JOHN  CHAMBERS,  DEPUTY  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  now  convene  the  hearing  and  take  up  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  The  1994  request  is  $1.4  million  and 
17  employees,  the  funding  increase  of  $30,000,  2.2  percent,  and  no 
new  positions.  That  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  requests  we  have 
had  from  any  we  have  looked  at. 

We  want  to  welcome  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  our 
friend  and  colleague  who  was  with  us  yesterday,  Charlie  Rose.  I 
know  he  soon  will  pass  the  gavel  to  Senator  Ford,  but  at  this  point 
we  are  grateful  to  have  continuity  represented  by  Mr.  Rose. 

We  are  glad  to  see  you.  Also,  John  Merritt,  glad  to  see  you  as 
well.  John  Chambers.  And,  Bob,  good  to  see  you  too.  Just  wanted  to 
let  everyone  know  you  were  here  watching  over  us. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  proceed  with  your  comments 
and  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  JCP  STAFF 

Mr.  Rose.  I  would  first  like  to  introduce  again  John  Chambers, 
who  when  Mr.  Ford  is  ready  to  assume  the  reins  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  he  will  be  the  new  staff  director.  John  Merritt 
has  been  the  staff  director  during  my  chairmanship. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Chambers  for  the  kindness  he 
exhibited  during  the  inauguration. 

Mr.  Rose.  He  has  been  busy  over  the  last  couple  of  months  in 
charge  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Inauguration.  I  wasn't  aware 
it  was  very  joint,  but  that  is  another  situation  that  the  Senate  han- 
dles so  very  well. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  noticed. 

Mr.  Rose.  But  Mr.  Chambers  did  a  magnificent  job.  I  believe  he 
has  a  statement  from  Mr.  Ford.  Can  you  read  it  or  put  it  in  the 
record.  Mr.  Chambers  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  VICE  CHAIRMAN  WENDELL  H.  FORD 

[The  statement  of  Senator  Ford  follows:] 
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FORD  STATEMENT 

In  keeping  with  the  trend  in  the  rest  of  the  federal 
government,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP)  is  asking  for  a 
modest  $30,000  increase  for  FY  1994  —  this  constitutes  only  2.2% 
above  the  JCP's  FY  1992  funding.   As  you  know,  there  was  no 
increase  in  FY  1993.   The  FY  1994  increase  is  requested  to  permit 
full  payment  of  benefits  under  the  newer  federal  retirement  and 
health  plans. 

Shortly,  I  will  begin  my  Chairmanship  of  the  JCP  for  the 
next  two  year  term.   During  this  time  I  intend  to  hold  several 
public  hearings  which  will  focus  on  rational  reductions  to  the 
cost  of  the  federal  printing  program.   I  also  intend  to  continue 
efforts  in  the  governmental  usage  of  recycled  paper  with 
increased  percentages  of  post  consumer  waste  content  in  an 
atmosphere  of  less  expensive  paper. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  the  current  financial  condition 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  and  the  seeming 
willingness  of  the  Republican  Public  Printer  to  allow  the 
institution  to  fall  into  financial  disrepair,  I  have  hopes  that 
with  the  assistance  of  President  Clinton  and  his  new  Public 
Printer,  we  can  turn  the  agency  around  and  bring  the  work  force 
back  to  full  productivity. 

As  always,  I  appreciate  the  assistance  that  this  Committee 
has  given  to  our  efforts  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  federal  printing 
program  by  reinforcing  GPO's  role  as  the  government  printer. 
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Mr.  Rose.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  statement  also  be  put  in 
the  record. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Without  any  objection  to  that,  we  will  do  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  CHARUE  ROSE 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rose  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CHARLIE  ROSE 

CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE 

JANUARY  26,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  present  the  budget  request  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Recognizing  the  severe  economic  constraints  facing  this 
country  and  the  Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  is  requesting  a 
modest  $30,000.00  increase  over  its  $1,391,000  appropriation 
received  in  1992  and  again  in  1993.   The  2.2%  increase  for  1994 
over  19  93  is  requested  to  supplement  the  personnel  benefits 
category,  specifically  to  make  up  for  shortfalls  which  will  be 
experienced  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.   No 
additional  increases  for  personnel  or  administrative  expenses  are 
being  requested.   I  respectfully  ask  that  this  budget  submission 
be  given  your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  102nd  Congress,  I  expressed  to  you  my  thoughts 
on  several  issues  I  intended  to  explore  as  well  as  follow  up  on 
from  previous  years  begun  under  the  very  able  Chairmanship  of 
Senator  Wendell  Ford.   I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  I  feel  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  a  number  of  areas  —  from 
emphasizing  the  need  and  approving  expenditures  for  GPO  to 
modernize  its  operations  —  to  the  production  of  quality  and 
timely  products  for  Congress  and  other  customers  —  to  increasing 
the  flow  of  information  to  the  American  public,  while  providing 
these  products  at  affordable  costs.   I  would  also  like  to  report 
that  we  have  initiated  an  in-depth  review  into  GPO's  printing  and 
paper  procurement  programs.   This  was  an  area  in  which  Members  of 
this  Subcommittee  expressed  interest  in  at  last  year's  hearing. 

Much  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  over  the  past  two 
years  in  dealing  with  Executive  Branch  challenges  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office.   We  sought  and  received 
legislative  assistance  to  correct  abuses  in  Federal  spending  and 
are  actively  seeking  to  redirect  the  transmittal  of  more 
government  infoirmation  to  GPO  for  placement  on  Federal  Printing 
Program  commercial  contracts.   I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you,  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
your  Staff  Director,  Mr.  Lombard,  for  the  assistance,  guidance 
and  cooperation  we  have  received  in  our  efforts. 
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An  issue  of  much  importance  to  this  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  Joint  Committee  has  been  the  increased  use  of  recycled 
papers .   The  Joint  Committee  is  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register  are  now  being 
printed  on  100%  post-consumer  content  newsprint.   Other 
government  papers  and  envelopes  over  the  past  year  have  been 
successfully  purchased  with  a  requirement  for  at  least  10%  post- 
consumer  waste  content . 

Much  remains  on  the  agenda  for  the  Joint  Committee  to 
address  in  the  immediate  future  and  I  am  confident  that  Senator 
Ford,  soon  to  resume  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee,  will 
again  be  extremely  responsive  and  diligent  in  his  efforts  to 
continue  and  enhance  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.   Once  again,  I 
thank  you  for  your  assistance  to  us  —  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  you  in  the  102nd  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
Senator  Wendell  Ford,  has  prepared  a  statement.   I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

Thank  you. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 


RC-ci^A  n qa ^9. 
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Mr.  Rose.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

ROLE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Mr.  Fazio.  Perhaps  because  we  have  a  totally  new  committee 
here  with  Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Murtha,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend,  as  the  only  returning  Members,  you  could  give  generally 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Taylor  some  idea  of  your  concept  of  the  role  of 
the  Joint  Committee  vis-a-vis  Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
general  printing  we  do  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Rose.  Well,  it  might  be  useful  to  look  at  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  accomplished  in  the  past  year,  and 
then  go  into  that  in  a  more  general  way. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  have  made  a  thorough  review  of  the  Defense  Print- 
ing Services  in  the  southern  area,  of  printing  and  duplicating  facili- 
ties. They  are  over  staffing  and  have  excess  equipment.  We  have 
determined  what  we  hope  will  be  a  savings  of  50  cents  on  every 
dollar  now  spent  for  their  in-house  work  if  it  were  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  commercial  contracting. 

The  JCP  has  facilitated  the  closing  and  the  downgrading  of 
agency  printing  plants  at  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in  Washington  as 
well  as  the  GSA  operation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  saving  in  excess  of 
half  a  million  dollars  annually.  The  committee  plans  to  pursue 
under  Senator  Ford  additional  printing  plant  closings  possibly 
during  fiscal  year  1994,  primarily  at  DOD  and  GSA. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  approved  the  installation  of 
modern  printing  technology  throughout  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  That  is  estimated  to  provide  a  million  dollars  in 
operational  savings  annually. 

In  other  words,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  tasked  with 
the  job  of  overseeing  the  Government  Printing  Office,  how  it 
works.  Obviously  the  Government  Printing  Office  doesn't  print  all 
government  documents.  It  prints  a  rather  small  percentage  of  them 
in-house,  but  contracts  out  over  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  done. 

The  GPO  is  a  how  many  billion-dollar  operation? 

Mr.  Fazio.  About  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  the  JCP  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving Executive  Branch  requests  for  printing  equipment.  The 
purpose  of  that  is  to  make  sure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  that 
Federal  agencies  use  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  its  bid- 
ding system  to  achieve  for  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  the 
lowest  possible  unit  cost  on  printing. 

There  is  obviously  a  great  tendency  in  any  operation  to  have 
your  own  printing  operation  in-house.  Sometimes  the  agency  needs 
to  do  it  for  security  or  other  fast  turnaround  reasons,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Most  of  the  time  they  should  not  print  in-house. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRINTING  CONSOLIDATION 

The  most  burgeoning  printing  bureaucracy  we  have  located  is  in 
the  Defense  Printing  Service.  We  had  some  real  wars  over  the  last 
two  years  with  the  Defense  Department,  them  basically  telling  us 
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to  get  lost,  that  they  weren't  going  to  consider  our  recommenda- 
tions, but  in  the  end  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  Conference 
Report  language  accompanying  DOD's  Appropriation  Bill.  I  think  I 
would  like  John  Merritt,  who  was  instrumental  in  working  this 
issue,  to  tell  you  in  his  words  what  we  have  really  accomplished 
with  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  comes  down  to  being  a  revenue  issue  for  GPO. 
Unlike  any  other  Federal  agency  or  legislative  agency,  GPO  is 
really  a  business.  It  is  not  an  agency  that  just  receives  an  appro- 
priation. It  is  a  viable  business  enterprise  that  gets  basically  a  sub- 
sidy from  Congress  to  do  congressional  printing  work. 

And  so  the  loss  of  revenue  out  to  DPS  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  you  have  to  fund  to  GPO  to  support  its  oper- 
ations. So  we  have  tried  to  reach  accommodation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  only  time  will  tell  whether  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  them  to  focus  more  of  their  printing  activities 
back  in  through  GPO  to  be  done  largely  by  contract  to  private  ven- 
dors, private  printers  in  the  country. 

And  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  successful  with  the  language  we 
have,  but  only  time  will  tell.  We  have  got  to  continue  to  enforce 
the  principles  that  are  in  the  Conference  Report  language. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  to  our  Members  who 
have  not  been  involved  with  this  committee  before  that  success,  as 
Charlie  just  defined  it  and  as  you  just  fleshed  out  here,  is  really 
pulling  in  printing  to  the  GPO  from  a  lot  of  people  who  like  to  con- 
trol their  own,  who  have  always  found  justifications  to  proliferate 
instead  of  consolidate.  And  of  course  success  we  really  define  as 
centralizing,  building  on  the  overhead  we  have  acquired  and  have 
to  pay  for. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  John,  particularly  on  this  DOD 
issue.  It  is  always  tougher  with  DOD,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  us  as  to  why  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Charlie? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  defense — as  President 
Eisenhower  called  it,  the  military-industrial  complex. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Printing  complex. 

Mr.  Rose.  The  military-industrial  printing  complex  is  a  real  and 
live  animal.  A  defense  printing  shop  on  a  base  in  North  Carolina — 
I  could  pick  on  another  state  but  I  will  take  my  own — is  not  there 
to  do  printing  for  other  Federal  agencies.  The  only  reason  we  allow 
the  printing  shop  to  be  set  up  this  independently  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  first  place  is  because  it  is  outside  the  criteria 
for  using  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Well,  we  located  time  after  time  instances  and  even  found  bro- 
chures from  the  Defense  Printing  Service  operations  where  they 
were  advertising  to  do  printing  for  people  outside  of  that  particular 
military  establishment.  The  whole  point  being  that  is  what  the  law 
and  Congress  intended  the  Government  Printing  Office  do,  because 
the  contracting  out  through  the  GPO  results  in  a  great  savings  by 
using  the  private  sector. 
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When  you  compare  the  cost  per  thousand,  however  you  figure  it, 
the  taxpayer  really  loses  when  these  efficiencies  are  not  concen- 
trated as  much  as  possible  through  the  normal  contracting  out 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Bill? 

Mr.  Young.  Charlie,  what  percentage  of  DOD's  printing  is  done 
would  you  say  in-house,  versus  outside  contract. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  have  John  Merritt,  the  outgoing  staff  director, 
describe  that. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  have  to  divide  printing  into  two  categories. 
One  characterizes  high-speed  duplicating  which  in  this  day  and 
time  has  become  tantamount  to  printing.  If  you  lump  those  two  to- 
gether, which  are  basically  the  same,  you  are  dealing  with  about  80 
percent  of  the  requirement  of  the  Department  of  Defense  being 
done  in-house  and  about  20  percent  being  done  outside. 

If  you  look  at  what  they  like  to  characterize  as  the  printing  com- 
ponent, a  vast  majority  of  that  is  done  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  they  retain  some  capability  in-house.  But  as 
you  know,  we  are  moving  more  and  more  away  from  printing 
presses  into  more  expensive  high-speed  copiers  with  the  advent  of 
electronic  processing,  with  computers  and  the  like,  you  can  do  basi- 
cally text  editing  and  create  a  document  and  then  move  into  a 
copying  environment. 

And  where  we  are  concerned,  frankly,  is  that  they  are  exploding 
into  this  business.  It  is  the  economies  behind  the  decision  process  of 
that  high-speed  copier  direction  and  the  entire  direction  of  techni- 
cal electronic  printing. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  you  find  any  pattern  as  to  what  types  of  materi- 
al they  printed  in-house  versus  what  they  put  out  for  contract? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  very  definitely,  sir.  They  tended  to  keep  in  the 
work  that  would  be  more  profitable  and  they  tend  to  ship  out  to 
GPO  those  items  which  even  in  the  best  of  times  GPO  would  prob- 
ably lose  money  on  because  they  are  difficult  to  contract  for.  There 
is  a  very  small  margin  on  it  and  it  is  not  a  profitable  operation. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  you  find  any  indication  that  the  timeliness  of 
material  involved  had  something  to  do  with  the  source  of  the  print- 
ing? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  is  a  continuous  claim  that  the  timeliness  of 
the  documentation  is  important.  The  Department  of  Defense  tends 
to  view  GPO  as  a  red  brick  building  in  Washington  and  not  as 
someone  who  can  contract  in  the  local  town  of  the  military  base 
with  a  qualified  vendor  to  turn  the  work  around  in  the  same  day  if 
required.  Timeliness  in  terms  of  the  vendors  is  not  a  problem.  But 
they  tend  to  keep  work  that  they  think  is  more  timely. 

Mr.  Young.  In  last  year's  subcommittee  report,  on  page  235,  it 
says:  "The  primary  finding  of  the  hearing  was  that  GPO  would  pro- 
cure a  substantial  amount  of  printing  and  duplicating  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar." 

Has  the  Department  of  Defense  responded  to  that,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? Do  they  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  response  to  section  207  of  the  1993  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  which  was  intended  to  work  with  the 
DOD  Conference  Report  language  on  the  whole,  has  been  favorable 
among  most  agencies.  In  other  words,  a  few  complaints  on  proce- 
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dures  mandating  Public  Printer  certification  on  the  need  for  out- 
side printing.  The  GPO  is  working  on  establishment  of  a  smooth 
implementation.  I  think  the  Department  of  Defense  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  But  I  think  that  language  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  somewhat  helpful. 

Mr.  Young.  I  wonder  if  they  agree  with  the 

Mr.  Rose.  I  don't  know  that  they  agree.  They  have  an  attitude 
problem  with  respect  to  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  is  an  Attorney  General's  opinion  of  several 
years  back  that  took  the  CHADHA  decision  and  basically  applied 
it 

Mr.  Rose.  The  CHADHx\  was  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Involving  the  Immigration  Service.  They  took  that 
and  applied  it  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  said  we 
should  have  no  role  in  regulating  the  Executive  Branch  agencies, 
most  of  which  continue  to  come  to  the  JCP  as  the  overseer  of  the 
Federal  printing  program.  DOD  basically  does  not  agree  with  that. 
Whatever  we  say  to  them,  they  view  as  advisory.  So  they  would 
contest  on  every  point. 

I  guess  the  best  indication  is  in  this  consolidation,  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  all  roll 
their  work  into  the  Navy.  For  the  first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
these  services  are  upset  about  how  high  the  bills  are  in  cost  per 
thousand. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  may  be  getting  their  attention? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  are  getting  the  attention  of  those  who  used  to 
be  the  producers,  but  they  are  not  the  producers  anymore. 

Mr.  Young.  I  spent  most  of  my  life  with  Mr.  Murtha  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Rose.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  that. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  a  work  of  love.  But  with  diminishing  defense 
dollars,  we  have  got  to  find  all  the  savings  we  can. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Tremendous  savings  opportunities  are  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  will  help  us,  Mr.  Young,  if  you  take  this  lesson  to 
your  subcommittee  and  take  it  forward. 

Mr.  Young.  We  will  find  out  whether  this  committee  agrees 
most  or  the  other  committee  agrees  most.  They  do  a  lot  of  printing 
at  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
save  some  money  there,  we  need  to  do  it,  for  the  advantage  of  this 
committee  and  for  all  appropriations.  We  will  take  that  on  and 
look  into  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Your  subcommittee  did  have  language  last  year  that 
related  to  this.  It  was  a  real  breakthrough  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  Mr.  Young's  offer  is  excellent.  We  sometimes 
have  a  little  trouble  with  your  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  put- 
ting this  at  the  top  of  his  list.  He  has  other  things,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Young.  There  are  many  other  things,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  then  we  talk  to  some  of  the  Senators  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  about  this  and  they  advised  us  that  they 
didn't  like  to  legislate  on  appropriations  bills,  which  I  thought 
was 

Mr.  Fazio.  Quaint. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  our  position  as  well.  Only  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Young.  We  appreciate  your  interest 
in  this. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  USE  OF  GPO  AND  LEGISLATIVE  LANGUAGE 

Our  committee  last  year  included  some  language  which  clarified 
the  role  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  GPO  as  it  related  to  procur- 
ing from  commercial  sources,  you  know,  attempting  to  reassert  the 
original  purpose  for  going  through  GPO.  Would  you  give  us  some 
feel  for  how  that  is  working  across  the  Executive  Branch? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  may,  once  you  in  effect  promulgate  a  regula- 
tion which  was  in  the  legislation,  it  takes  a  while  for  GPO  to  syn- 
thesize that  and  communicate  that  to  the  Executive  Branch  agen- 
cies. I  think  that  has  been  viewed  very  positively. 

GSA  and  Federal  Prison  Industries,  two  institutions  that  are 
frankly  bleeding  work  away  from  GPO,  I  think 

Mr.  Fazio.  GSA  and  the  correctional 

Mr.  Merritt.  And  the  correctional  facilities  are  basically 

Mr.  Rose.  You  are  working  on  that. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  it  made  them  more  agreeable  when  they 
came  to  the  table  to  work  on  an  understanding  between  GPO  and 
them,  that  a  system  exists  where  they  can  contract  it  out  and  do 
the  work  cheaper.  So  overall  I  would  give  it  about  a  90  in  terms  of 
what  it  did  for  us. 

There  are  always  problems  with  this  type  of  reduction,  but  if 
you — again,  this  is  Congress'  business,  it  is  our  business,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  it,  we  have  got  to  be  serious  about  it.  I 
think  that  language  helps  very  much. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  this  has  come  up,  but  maybe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  Members,  how  much  money  do  we  spend  contracting  out 
to  the  private  printing  industry? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-four  million  dollars.  That 
is  private  sector. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  a  very  important — and  we  go  to  some  distance 
to  get  competitive  bids.  This  is  not  an  inside-the-Beltway  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Merritt.  No.  People  from  all  over  America  bid  on  this  work. 
There  are  13  regional  printing  procurement  offices  and  five  addi- 
tional satellite  offices  of  the  GPO,  and  that  work  is  done  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  we  know  this  is  a  more  cost-efficient  way  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  Merritt.  On  most  types  of  work  it  is.  The  GPO  operation  in- 
ternally is  basically  a  specialty  printing  shop,  mainly  a  congres- 
sional printing  shop.  And  it  is  not  really  equipped  to  compete 
against  the  commercial  sector  for  broad-based  Executive  Branch 
work.  It  is  really  a  different  business. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  much  is  there  room  for  overlap  or  competition? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Not  a  significant  percentage.  I  wish  there  would  be 
more.  We  need  to  bring  more  work  in  to  flatten  out  our  production 
schedule.  So  our  overhead  has  been  spread  out  over  a  base.  That 
has  been  done  by  our  current  printer  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
tenure. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Moran? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  curious.  What  kinds  of 
standards  determine  who  can  bid  for  this?  Do  the  printing  shops 
have  to  be  of  a  certain  size  and  have  existed  for  a  certain  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  they  have  to  be  union  shops? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  it  is  anybody  that  wants  to  bid,  and  it  goes  into 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  is  a  speciaHzed  system  of  producing  these 
bids  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  have  your  own  bid  solicitation? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Correct. 

Mr.  Rose.  Can  we  get  the  public  printer's  office  to  send  that  bid- 
ding information  to  Mr.  Moran 's  office? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Bring  it  when  they  come  over  to  testify,  perhaps. 
Thank  you. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  provided  the 
information  to  Mr.  Moran  subsequent  to  the  GPO  testimony.] 

depository  library  backlogs 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  about  the  depository  libraries.  Your  budget 
letter — which  I  thought  was  excellent,  clear  and  concise;  generally 
we  don't  get  that  kind  of  clarity  and  we  appreciated  that — talks 
about  the  cataloging  backlog  at  GPO. 

John,  we  are  giving  it  to  you  before  you  get  out  the  door.  Could 
you  give  us  the  understanding  of  the  effect  that  has  on  the  Deposi- 
tory Library  Program? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  we  basically  moved  from  a  microfiche  back- 
log to  a  cataloging  backlog.  We  have  accomplished  clearing  up  the 
microfiche  backlog,  but  now  we  have  got  some  30,000-odd  titles  that 
are  not  in  the  Depository  Library  System  because  they  are  waiting 
to  be  catalogued.  GPO  has  a  request  to  clean  up  that  backlog.  In 
other  words,  the  staffing  they  have  to  do  cataloging  can  basically 
handle  the  2,000  or  3,000  titles  a  month  coming  in,  but  they  can't 
handle  the  backlog. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  did  we  get  so  far  behind? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  staffing  or  some  kind  of 
systems  problem.  There  was  a  problem  in  the  early  1980s  that 
dealt  with  microfiche,  a  vendor  problem.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
what  the  current  problem  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  hearing  a  lot  from  the  depository  libraries 
about  this  problem.  Is  it  your  assertion  that  the  amount  you  re- 
quested this  year  is  a  one-time  expenditure  that  might  put  it 
behind  us  forever? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  the  assertion  and  the  promise  of  GPO.  I 
will  say  not  all  of  their  assertions  and  promises  have  turned  out  to 
be  accurate  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  think  based  on  your  knowledge  that  it  is  an 
adequate  amount? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  If  it  is  managed  properly? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  the  contracts  to  do  the  work  on  the  outside  come 
in  historically  as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  should  be  able  to  clear 
it  up. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  about  the  microfiche  backup? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  may  have  some  7,000-odd  titles,  a  smaller 
amount  that  will  be  dissolved  this  year  if  it  is  not  already. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Depository  Libraries 

Question.  We  have  asked  GPO,  as  they  develop  procedures  to  measure  their  work- 
load and  backlogs,  if  they  can  include  what  is  owed  to  each  depository.  What  is  your 
view  of  that  need?  Are  they  making  any  progress?  Has  all  of  this  flche  been  distrib- 
uted. 

Answer.  As  a  result  of  the  microfiche  contractor  default  of  1988,  a  substantial 
backlog  of  publications  awaiting  conversion  to  microfiche  had  developed  within  the 
Federal  Depository  Library  Program.  The  final  group  of  the  pre-1992  publications 
were  converted  to  microfiche  late  in  FY  1992,  and  distribution  of  these  publications 
has  been  completed. 

As  of  January  31,  1993,  there  are  approximately  350  microfiche  shipments  in  Li- 
brary Programs  Service  (LPS),  consisting  of  6,000  titles  which  have  been  converted 
but  not  yet  distributed  to  depositories.  These  shipments  are  almost  exclusively  late 
1992  and  1993  titles.  LPS  expects  to  be  current  with  all  microfiche  distribution 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  planned  features  of  ACSIS  (the  Acquisitions,  Classification,  and  Ship- 
ment Information  System),  is  to  automate  the  production  of  the  depository  shipping 
lists.  Once  this  feature,  which  is  one  of  the  ACSIS  Phase  II  requirements  is  oper- 
ational, LPS  intends  to  provide  the  shipping  list  in  electronic  format  via  the  Federal 
Bulletin  Board.  This  capability  will  give  the  depository  libraries  advance  notice  of 
which  publications  will  be  distributed  to  them.  However,  in  order  to  inform  the  de- 
positories which  publications  are  specifically  owed  to  them,  GPO  will  have  to  devel- 
op software  to  link  ACSIS  with  the  data  base  containing  the  libraries'  ID  numbers 
and  the  category  of  publications  they  have  selected. 

superintendent  of  documents  cost  reduction  pians 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  November  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  issued 
a  cost-reduction  program  to  the  depositories  after  consulting  an  ad- 
visory group  of  regional  depository  librarians,  and  we  received — Ed 
is  holding  up  here  quite  a  few  complaints.  I  don't  know  how  many 
letters  we  received  but  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  And  they  were 
also  essentially  saying  we  had  somehow  contributed  to  this  by  inad- 
equate funding. 

Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  why  this  occurred? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  I  will  say  that  whoever  communicated  that 
this  committee  has  been  anything  other  than  totally  supportive  of 
the  Depository  Library  Program  is  on  some  planet  I  am  not  aware 
of. 

Last  year  during  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  process, 
$2  million  was  placed  by  this  committee  in  excess  of  what  the  ex- 
pectation was  of  GPO  to  cover  whatever  anticipated  new  activities 
may  occur  and  to  cover  past  "opportunities"  that  existed  in  the  de- 
pository library  structure. 

I  think  that  the  $3.5  million  deficit  communicated  by  Mr.  Kelly 
to  the  depository  library  community,  which  I  thought  was  a  rather, 
frankly,  unwise  tactic  to  use,  to  basically  choose  that  forum  to  air 
your  position  on  this  question  or  his  position  on  this  question,  and  I 
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think  he  feels  that  way  today  also,  but  the  $3.5  million  is  really 
driven  by  other  budget  considerations  inside  of  the  agency. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  putting  himself  in  an  unen- 
viable position  of  making  choices  about  which  products,  including 
congressional  products,  should  be  in  the  depository  library  struc- 
ture without  a  full  and  open  consultation  with  the  entire  deposito- 
ry library  community.  He  was  largely  talking  with  regional  librar- 
ies who  didn't  stand  to  lose  much. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  had  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Exactly.  And  I  think  although  they  have  moved 
ahead  on  this  without  the  permission  of  the  committee  or  without 
the  support  of  the  committee,  I  think  the  new  public  printer,  that 
will  be  one  of  the  first  things  that  he  or  she  addresses,  will  be  the 
question  of  the  depository  library  structure. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  aren't  some  savings  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  depository  library  system.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rose  has  been 
working  on  for  some  time  trying  to  get  them  to  move  more  toward 
electronic  products,  searchable  products.  Microfiche  is  the  least 
usable  of  all  the  venues  that  information  can  be  stored  on. 

The  money  issue  I  frankly  believe  was  driven  largely  by  the  over- 
all financial  condition  of  the  agency.  You  can't  look  unlike  other — I 
will  lobby  here  for  a  second — you  can't  look  at  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  operation  and  the  procurement  structure  and  the  in- 
ternal production  of  materials  for  Congress  as  separate  businesses. 
They  are  all  interrelated.  And  over  them  stands  the  overhead  of 
the  agency.  If  the  overhead  of  the  agency  goes  up,  that  drives  the 
cost  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  office  as  it  also  drives  the 
cost  of  the  congressional  products  we  produce. 

And  I  am  not  comfortable  that  that  entire  relationship,  account- 
ing relationship  of  true  and  actual  cost  is  in  fact  accurate  and  ap- 
propriate. So  if,  for  instance,  on  the  procurement  side  we  were 
charging  6  percent  of  work  we  procured  for  Federal  agencies  and 
the  revenue  coming  in  from  that  procurement  stream  didn't  offset 
what  our  real  cost  was,  then  what  we  have  is  the  Legislative 
Branch  subsidizing  the  Executive  Branch  printing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Don't  we  have  that  inherently,  when  we  have  people 
over  there  who  we  are  paying  doing  work  for  the  Executive 
Branch? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  you  can  cost  it  out  and  get  revenue  back,  it  is 
fine.  If  you  have  hidden  costs,  that  is  where  you  hit  the  problem. 
That  is  where  the  $3.5  million  is  coming  from.  That  is  why  this 
committee  was  surprised.  GPO  asked  for  X,  you  gave  X  plus  $2  mil- 
lion. You  said  that  is  plenty  to  take  care  of  the  problem,  and  now 
GPO  is  $3.5  million  short. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  did  not  get  the  consultation  you  think  you  should 
have  gotten  before  this  decision  was  made? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  there  was  nobody  within  the  Joint  Committee's 
staff  that  recommended  the  approach  be  taken? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  your  clarifying  that,  because  we  want  to 
stay  in  close  concert.  We  don't  want  to  have  any  of  these  mis- 
impressions  out  there.  We  think  we  may  have  corrected  them,  and 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help  us  in  that  regard  today  and  prior, 
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but,  you  know,  it  is  troublesome  for  us  to  get  the  blame  in  a  politi- 
cal context  when  in  fact  we  thought  we  went  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  here. 

We  know  how  important  these  depositories  are  and  we  know 
what  role  they  play  politically  because  they  are  dealing  with 
people  who  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  governmental  processes  and 
to  the  Congress. 

I  mean,  after  all,  that  is  who  uses  these  places.  As  Ed  has  point- 
ed out,  a  10.6  increase  for  the  depository  budget,  last  year  16  per- 
cent, over  two  years  we  thought  we  had  done  far  more  than  we 
have  done  for  most  people  who  come  before  this  committee.  It 
irked  us  to  be  put  in  the  position  we  were  in.  I  appreciate  your 
clarification. 

John,  did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Thank  you,  no. 

AUTOMATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  few  years  ago  we  commissioned  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  look  into  optical  disk  or  related  technologies 
as  a  tool  for  cutting  back  on  the  workload  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
in  the  documents  rooms,  and  to  save  space,  which  is  an  increasing 
problem  here.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  an  update  on  how  you 
see  that  effort  on  your  part  and  the  part  of  others.  Is  there  any- 
thing happening  that  we  could  take  note  of? 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  successfully  demonstrating 
print-on-demand  technology  utilizing  specially  configured  laser 
printers.  And  since  April  of  1992,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
has  been  storing  the  text  of  significant  bill  versions  in  a  Postscript 
computer  language  for  print-on-demand  applications.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  will  make  any  other  congressional  products 
available  that  Congress  would  like  to  have. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  and  JCP  are  ready  to  imple- 
ment this  technology  during  the  current  Congress.  A  full  utiliza- 
tion of  such  technology  will  decrease  the  space  required  for  docu- 
ment storage. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  answer  at  this  point  that  relates  to  your 
question,  though,  about  optical  disk. 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  the  medium  we  are  going  to  be  storing  on. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  hope  in  what  optical  disk  stor- 
age can  do  for  the  Government  Printing  Office.  As  you  showed  yes- 
terday to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  can  hold  an  entire 
U.S.  Code  on  one  disk. 

If  this  proceeds,  what  will  logically  occur  in  some  future  point  in 
time  is  that  Congress,  the  public,  various  organizations  will  be  able 
to  call  into  a  central  location  and  have  essentially  a  jukebox,  as 
they  are  called,  with  20,  40,  60,  100  laser  disks,  CD-ROM  is  the  cor- 
rect term,  optical  disks  in  the  jukebox,  and  through  the  use  of  a 
computer  to  guide  the  system,  be  able  to  get  printed  out  on  the 
spot  or  have  faxed  to  them  over  the  telephone  any  document  that 
they  want. 

Just  as  a  footnote  that  Mr.  Young  might  be  very  interested  in 
because  of  his  background  in  the  military,  Defense  Appropriations, 
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all  of  you  are  concerned  about  that  I  am  sure,  when  a  large  Naval 
vessel  goes  to  sea  today  it  usually  goes  with  an  awful  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  maintenance  of  the  systems.  In  the  old  days  the 
maintenance  department  of  a  Navy  vessel  had  to  always  be  updat- 
ing its  printed  repair  and  maintenance  manuals.  Today,  a  couple  of 
CD-ROMs  can  be  passed  to  the  maintenance  shop  and  updated 
when  the  ship  comes  back  in  if  any  significant  changes  have  to  be 
made. 

So  in  just  a  footnote,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  for  about  $10,000 
or  less  a  machine  that  will  make  these  CD-ROMs.  HIS  has  one. 
The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  have 
gotten  very  involved  in  this.  But  this  is  something  we  hope  the  new 
Public  Printer,  whoever  she  may  be 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sounds  like  you  have  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Rose  [continuing].  Will  work  hard  to  encourage  it  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  Mr.  Young,  and  then  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Joint  Committee  discussed  this  very  matter 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  And  the  Department  of  Defense 
indicated  this  would  be  something  they  would  find  of  great  inter- 
est. Do  you  know  what  has  happened? 

Mr.  Merritt.  This  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  DOD  consolidation 
that  we  are  most  enthusiastic  about. 

Mr.  Young.  The  other  parts  you  think  are  illegal? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Correct.  If  you  are  trying  to  crash  the  paper  envi- 
ronment especially  in  the  Defense  Department,  these  optical  disks 
and  on-line  systems  and  print-on-demand  technologies  are  where 
the  Defense  Department  needs  to  go. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  that  in  every  meeting  we  have 
had  with  them,  and  have  been  encouraging  that  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. What  we  are  not  enthusiastic  about  is  heavy  capital  invest- 
ment in  printing  plants  and  duplicating  centers. 

Mr.  Young.  The  thrust  of  my  question  actually  was,  have  they 
initiated  any  effort  to  actually  install  such  a  program? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Very  active.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  military  is 
involved  in  some  type  of  information  or  training  in  some  kind  of 
optical  disk  environment. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Bob,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Carr.  Actually  you  have  kind  of  answered  it,  because  I  was 
wondering  where  we  were  going  technologically,  and  I  guess  just  by 
way  of  these  things — I  mean,  you  know,  I  read  200  or  300  of  those  a 
year.  I  have  been  here  16  out  of  the  last  18  years  and  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  cracked  one  of  those.  Once  in  a  while  you  are  in  a  hear- 
ing or  something  and  some  staff  person  will  come  up  and  hand  you 
a  paper  clip  mark. 

What  can  we  do  in  the  Congress  to  get  to  CD-ROMs  faster?  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  a  notebook  computer  at  the  dais  of  my 
hearing  room  and  have  a  CD-ROM  drive  there,  if  I  needed  to  key 
index  someone's  testimony  last  year,  I  would  like  to  key  it  in  and 
throw  it  up  on  the  screen  and  be  done  with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  we  are  close  to  that  now.  Sony  made  a  small 
disk  player  a  couple  of  years  ago  but  they  have  now  in  the  last  six 
months  come  out  with  a  bigger  portable  that  has  the  full  size  disk 
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player.  Right  now  Sony's  machine  only  plays  their  software.  We 
have  the  capability  at  HIS  of  making  a  CD-ROM  right  now,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  experiment  with  HIS 

Mr.  Carr.  I  will  talk  to  you  later. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  can  put  all  of  your  records  on  a  CD-ROM,  and  you 
can  check  it  with  a  player  connected  to  your  personal  computer. 

The  technology  is  not  quite  at  a  point  of  having  a  player  that 
will  play  the  CD-ROM  with  all  of  its  capabilities.  I  urge  you  to  look 
at  the  Kodak  photo  CD.  There  is  taking  place  now  a  marriage  of 
the  audio  CD,  the  CD-ROM  that  this  is,  and  then  the  photo  CD, 
and  the  end  result  is  probably  going  to  be  by  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry a  very  exciting  teaching  tool  not  only  for  the  education  commu- 
nity but  for  Congressmen  who  don't  want  to  look  up  everything  in 
their  hearing  records. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Bob  Carr  Memorial  Library  will  be  contained  in 
a  briefcase. 

Mr.  Carr.  Really.  We  just  don't  do  things  very  efficiently.  When 
I  think  about  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  I  pass  by  the 
compactor  down  there  on  the  basement  level.  And  there  are  those 
big  bins — and  they  are  loaded  with  this  stuff.  Why  print  it  to  begin 
with? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  can,  there  are  also  two  exciting  things  happen- 
ing now.  The  Joint  Committee  before  I  got  here  has  been  working 
with  GPO  to  try  to  get  them  to  move  to  an  SGML,  a  standardized 
entry  system  for  the  way  they  key  in  data.  And  that  system,  unlike 
GPO's  system,  lends  itself  to  search  and  retrieval  systems,  software 
overlays.  GPO  recently  announced  they  will  be  moving  all  their 
document  input  to  that  format. 

One  of  the  Federal  agencies,  I  believe  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  developing  a  universal  government-free  search  for  CD- 
ROM,  something  they  will  develop  that  will  be  not  copyrighted, 
that  can  sit  on  top  of  many  of  these  databases. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  CD-ROM 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  ask  you  about  CD-ROM  and  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  understand  we  are  making  that  available  to  our  deposi- 
tories. I  am  sure  Members  can  get  it.  But  there  are  software  prob- 
lems and  the  utilization  of  it  has  not  been  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  can  respond,  you  need  to  look  at  the  CD-ROM 
project  as  an  evolutionary  process.  It  will  evolve  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  products  and  the  CD-ROM  and  the  U.S.  Code  as  it  is 
updated,  but  the  software  will  evolve  also. 

It  is  designed  for  country  lawyers  who  basically  can  get  the  code 
in  their  office  at  a  much  reduced  price  with  a  small,  inexpensive 
CD-ROM  reader.  The  software  is  a  little  difficult  to  learn  on  the 
front-end  but  has  a  lot  of  search  power  on  the  back  end.  The  initial 
user  becomes  frustrated,  but  the  user  that  becomes  comfortable 
with  it  becomes  very  proficient  with  it,  and  the  software  will 
become  more  adaptable  as  it  evolves  in  later  generations.  At  $30  a 
shot,  the  country  lawyer  can  afford  to  update  at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  have  in  the  cloakrooms  CD- 
ROM  on  the  Congressional  Record  rather  than  everybody  searching 
for  that  thing  under  the  chair?  Somebody  could  say.  Could  you  get 
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me  the  debate  yesterday  on  the  science  and  tech  authorization  bill 
and  have  it  printed  out?  We  are  not  far  from  that,  are  we? 

Mr.  Rose.  We  are  not  far  from  that.  The  main  thing  you  learn  in 
law  school  is  how  to  use  the  index,  because  you  have  got  to  learn 
how  to  look  information  up.  That  is  part  of  the  problem,  is  getting 
people  from  opening  a  daily  Congressional  Record  and  knowing 
what  part  of  the  book  they  want  to  look  in  for  what  they  are  look- 
ing for,  and  then  transferring  all  that  into  a  computer  terminal 
where  they  tell  the  computer  to  go  find  that  same  thing  for  them. 

If  the  software  gets  real  friendly,  it  doesn't  do  very  much.  And  if 
the  software  is  complicated  enough  to  fully  exploit  the  possibilities 
of  the  data,  it  is  going  to  be  fairly  complicated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Beyond  the  ken  of  the  computer  illiterate,  who  is 
highly  likely  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Rose.  Highly  likely.  We  could  have 

Mr.  Fazio.  With  a  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  got  to  get  those  graphs  standardized. 

Mr.  Moran.  Low  blow.  But  the  Congressional  Record  index  has 
already  done  much  of  that.  The  Congressional  Record  is  regularly 
indexed.  That  is  almost — you  could  use  that  for  your  search. 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  not  a  lot  of  people  who 
know  how  to  use  the  Congressional  Record  index.  You  would  be 
surprised  how  many  people  go  through  it  and  say,  Oh,  well,  I  have 
made  three  looks  in  the  index  and  didn't  find  it  so  it  must  not  be 
there;  when  the  truth  is  probably  they  didn't  know  how  to  use  the 
index,  and  just  missed  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

CD-ROM  Usage 

Question.  Similarly  the  Congressional  Record  is  being  placed  on  optical  disk.  We 
have  learned,  however,  of  software  problems  with  this  CD-ROM  Congressional 
Record  at  the  depositories.  What  is  the  status  of  resolving  those  problems? 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  the  users  of  the  Congressional  Record  on  CD-ROM  were 
unhappy  with  the  software.  That  software  was  not  intuitive  enough  and  was  diffi- 
cult for  students  and  public  library  patrons  to  use.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment in  software  since  that  pilot  and  GPO  is  now  reviewing  new  state  of  the  art 
software  that  should  answer  the  complaints  of  the  librarians.  GPO  is  optimistic  that 
this  new  software  can  be  used  for  both  the  on-line  and  the  CD-ROM  Record. 

"WINDO"  BILL 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  us  about  your  "WINDO"  bill,  will 
you?  I  think  it  is  a  great  name  for  a  bill.  We  are  coming  back  with 
that  again  this  year? 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  I  all  plan  to  reintroduce 
the  "WINDO"  bill.  Basically  it  is  the  same  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  year.  And  I  don't  have  with  me  a  brief  description  of  it. 
It  basically  is  designed  to  ensure  the  public  has  easy  and  economi- 
cal access  to  all  the  information  that  they  pay  for  through  their 
taxes  and  generate  by  the  Government. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  administration,  especially  Senator — 
Vice  President  Gore  will  be  very  interested  in  this.  He  had  a  com- 
panion bill.  I  think  our  bill  was  merged  with  his. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  we  can  do  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  bring  both  the  Government  and  those  that  work  with  the 
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Government  into  full  utilization  of  the  information  age.  We  are  all 
struggling  in  the  vineyards  right  now. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  expect  to  see  that  bill  moving  quickly  to  the 
other  body  and  hopefully  with  former  Senator  Gore's  support? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  may  see  it  passed.  There  is  no  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  is  there? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No. 

Mr.  Rose.  It  was  late. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

WINDO  Bill 

Question.  Is  there  a  provision  in  that  legislation  to  add  the  cost  of  public  dissemi- 
nation to  the  printing  costs  of  the  agencies  that  originate  this  printing?  What  are 
your  views  on  that?  (It  is,  after  all,  a  cost  which  would  otherwise  not  be  necessary  if 
the  originating  agency  did  not  publish  the  information  in  some  format — a  kind  of 
"user"  fee — only  in  this  case  an  originating  agency  fee.) 

Answer.  The  proposed  WINDO  legislation  does  not  address  this  problem.  WINDO 
essentially  provides  for  the  dissemination  of  government  information  in  electronic 
format  and  establishes  GPO  as  a  gateway  point  for  the  public's  access  to  that  infor- 
mation. 

One  avenue  of  addressing  the  escalating  costs  to  the  Salaries  and  Expense  Appro- 
priation for  GPO,  might  be  to  amend  Title  44,  USC,  section  1903  to  require  Execu- 
tive Branch  agencies  to  fund  all  costs  for  providing  information  produced  by  their 
agency  to  the  depository  libraries. 

U.S.C.  Title  44,  Section  1903  already  requires  that  if  an  agency  does  not  print 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  component  of 
Government  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  the  publication.  Some  agencies  have 
been  very  cooperative  but  others  have  simply  refused  to  budget  for  or  provide  copies 
of  these  publications.  Others  refuse  to  provide  the  proper  number  of  copies  or  pro- 
vide them  so  late  that  they  are  useless.  Some  type  of  enforcing  mechanism  within 
amended  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  by  Executive  Branch 
agencies. 

GPO  BUDGET  SHORTFALL 

Mr.  Fazio.  On  the  GPO  budget  and  the  shortfall  issue,  we  didn't 
fund  a  partial  shortfall  payment  that  was  requested  of  us  from 
GPO  last  year,  at  your  suggestion. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what  the  status  is.  We  understand 
now  it  is  about  $21.4  million  as  they  estimate  it  in  their  current 
budget.  And  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  advice  for  us  or  recommen- 
dation as  to  how  we  should  proceed  this  year. 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  have  just  completed — we  just  got  a  copy  yester- 
day of  the  tri-annual  audit  of  GPO.  This  is  a  joint  project  between 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Arthur  Andersen. 

Inside  that  is  basically  a  balance  sheet  audit  and  it  looked  at  the 
internal  controls  and  structure  of  GPO.  I  think  what  it  highlights 
in  there  in  terms  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  way  they  report  their 
information  is  that  management  information,  the  ability  of  man- 
agement to  make  decisions  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  agency,  is 
very  poorly  constructed,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  some  revision 
and  change  in  that. 

I  hate  to  characterize  it  this  way  but  I  think  we  have  to  earn  our 
way  out  of  this.  With  the  pressures  on  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress in  general,  I  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  great  $25 
million  contribution  from  the  sky  coming  out  there.  We  have  to 
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look  at  it  as  a  business,  look  at  our  revenue  sources,  continue  to 
put  those  people  out  of  business  that  are  harming  our  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  program  and  continue  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue flowing  through  GPO  and  try  to  earn  our  way  out  of  that  by 
finding  cost  savings. 

Frankly,  we  initiated  very  actively  a  program  to  try  to  empha- 
size the  downsizing  of  the  management  structure  at  GPO.  They  put 
together  a  very  comprehensive  plan,  ran  it  by  GAO,  who  said  it 
wouldn't  fly.  So  we  are  going  to  be  looking  to  Mr.  Rose's  commit- 
tee— Mr.  Ford's  committee  to  pass  some  legislation  authorizing 
them  to  do  some  things  in  personnel  incentive  areas  that  will 
reduce  the  size  of  the  management  structure  down  there. 

Most  of  GPO's  costs  are  driven  by  overhead  problems.  Very  little 
of  GPO's  problems,  frankly,  are  at  the  worker  level,  if  you  will.  It 
is  at  the  management  structure,  the  costing  structure  and  the  over- 
head allocation  level.  And  the  $21  million  is  a  $21  million  shortfall. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  what  the  Executive  Branch  is  paying,  ba- 
sically. Are  they  paying  their  full  share  and  fully  covering  the 
overhead?  I  think  this  tri-annual  audit  report  will  illuminate  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  savings  we  should  be  able  to  create  and  additional 
revenues  we  might  want  to  attract  from  the  Executive  Branch 
when  appropriate  could  over  time  work  this  down? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  you  would  think  that  the  pressure  that  we  in 
effect  are  applying  by  not  funding  it  is  the  right  way  to  go? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Personally,  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  committee's  rhetoric  for  the  past  four  years 
has  really  been  this  management  problem.  I  believe  what  was  in- 
terpreted as  your  steps  here  was  a  directive  from  the  Congress  for 
the  management  down  there,  which  is  the  expertise  that  we  hire  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  Instead  of  doing  that,  they  have  come  up 
with  a  minus  figure. 

I  believe  it  is  the  hope  of  the  incoming  Chairman  that  the  pres- 
sure would  not  be  removed,  and  that  they  would  eventually  be 
forced  to  deal  with  this  particular  problem.  A  new  Public  Printer  I 
would  think  would  be  coming  in  very  mindful  of  that  particular 
message. 

JCP  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  that,  John.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
all  have  come  to  us  asking  for  17  people.  You  have  been  up  as  high 
as  19.  Your  request  essentially  for  $30,000  for  shortfall  and  retire- 
ment fund  seems  reasonable. 

I  think  you  are  operating  very  efficiently,  and  contributing  a 
great  deal  to  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  in  a  lot  of  other  areas.  So 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  look  with  any  disfavor. 

Bob? 

liability  of  house  MEMBERS  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have  a  nongermane  question.  Is  this  an  appropriate 
time? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure.  Why  not. 
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Mr.  Carr.  I  was  unable  to  stay  for  all  of  your  testimony  yester- 
day, and  I  had  intended  to  ask  this  question.  It  isn't  about  the  topic 
directly  in  front  of  us,  but  it  relates  to  a  personal  experience  I  have 
unhappily  had  now  twice. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  do  not  insure — we  are  self-insured.  As  we 
gain  more  portable  equipment  that  gives  us  greater  flexibility  both 
in  and  around  Washington  and  in  and  around  our  districts,  we  are 
at  risk. 

Recently  while  having  a  dinner  in  a  restaurant  in  Philadelphia, 
my  car  was  broken  into,  and  they  took  lots  of  things — clothes, 
Christmas  presents,  other  things.  We  recovered  everything  except 
the  Apple  Powerbook  that  I  carry  with  me  to  hook  into  HIS  and 
get  my  E-mail  and  transact  business  while  on  the  road. 

Of  course,  I  have  written  you  a  letter  detailing  that  and  copies  of 
the  police  reports,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  The  dilemma  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  strictly  speaking  I  can't  insure  something  I  don't 
own.  The  House  doesn't  insure  it  and  says  it  is  self-insured.  The 
recourse  is  then  to  come  back  on  me  personally  to  indemnify  this 
thing  for  which  I  cannot  buy  insurance.  Can  we  figure  out  some 
way  to  solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  have  chased  this  rabbit  for  many  years.  The  general 
rule,  of  course,  that  if  you  have  been  negligent  in  handling  what- 
ever it  is  that  is  lost.  House  Administration  would  probably  not  re- 
lieye  you  from  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  it. 

If,  in  fact,  it  was  a  theft,  as  you  have — it  was  in  your  case  and 
you  have  the  police  reports  to  show  it,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  will  not  ask  you  to  be  personally  liable  for  replacing  it. 

The  lawyers  all  the  way  up  to  the  leadership  offices  say  that  it  is 
cheaper  for  us  to  be  self-insurers.  And  I  think  you  should  pursue 
that  with  this  committee. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  take  a  hit  now  and  then 
and  just  live  with  it  than  it  would  be  to  feed  a  couple  of  good  insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  understand — in  my  case,  if  I  get  your  approval,  even 
though  I  am  relieved  perhaps  of  some  personal  liability — it  is  going 
to  come  out  of  my  office  account. 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  doesn't  come  out  of  general  operations;  it  comes  out 
of  my  office  account.  And,  you  know,  maybe  if  I  was  careless  and 
just  left  it  on  an  airplane  seat  some  place  and  changed  planes, 
maybe  that  ought  to  pertain,  but  when  you  have  had  visible  means 
of  forcible  entry  and  police  reports  all  over  the  place,  and  you  can't 
insure  against  the  risk 

Mr.  Rose.  Well,  we  are — this  is  a  good  point  to  bring  up  another 
subject.  We  could  tell  office  systems  to  replace  it,  and  eat  the  cost. 
But  office  systems,  or  the  old  office  equipment  service — what  is  the 
new  name,  Mr.  Lombard?  Office  management  system? 

Mr.  Lombard.  The  new  name  is  Office  Systems  Management, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Has  come  to  us  and  said  they  are  very  close  to  not 
having  enough  money  to  pay  for  things  that  Members  want  under 
the  three-year  plan.  In  other  words,  when  we  make  a  Member  pay 
for  something,  OSM  buys  it  and  spreads  the  cost  out  over  three 
years. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  have  adequate  funding. 

Mr.  Rose.  If  we  have  adequate  funding. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  may  need  to  talk  about  reprogramming.  I 
don't  know  whether  we  have  the  ability  to  do  that,  but  maybe  we 
ought  to  look  at  it  in  the  context  of  this  year's  budget.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Carr.  I  think  particularly  as  we  get  into  what  are,  at  least  at 
this  point,  more  expensive  acquisitions  to  improve  efficiency  of  our 
offices,  we  may  need  to  look  more  closely  at  this  issue,  which  could 
put  a  big  dent  in  our  expenses. 

Mr.  Carr.  Well,  you  know,  I  would  love  to  have,  for  example, 
there  have  been  times  I  have — currently  I  have  a  press  secretary 
who  is  on  crutches  with  pins  in  his  ankles  and  all  kinds  of  other 
strange  things,  and  his  mobility  is  restricted.  The  amount  of  ther- 
apy he  is  going  to  have  to  undertake  is  going  to  be  expensive. 

As  a  press  secretary  he  is  one  of  the  chief  writers  in  my  office. 
You  know,  I  would  be  inclined  to  make  a  portable  computer  avail- 
able to  him,  except  now  it  is  not  just  me,  because  I  know  I  can 
write  a  letter  to  Chairman  Rose  and  Mr.  Shea  and  get — and  I  am 
on  this  committee  and  I  can  get  Justice  or  whatever  needs  to 
happen. 

But,  you  know,  our  staffs  are  now  out  there  with  cellular  phones 
and  other  things  that  increase  our  overall  productivity  and  how 
are  we — suppose  their  car  is  broken  into? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  am  sure  the  cellular  phone  issue  is  the  one 
most  Members  have  experienced. 

Mr.  Young.  How  often  has  this  happened? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  don't  have  the  police  reports  in  my  head  or  even 
know. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  has  happened  to  me  twice.  Once  a  cellular  phone 
about  five  years  ago  on  a  city  street  in  front  of  the  Mongolian  Bar- 
becue down  here  in  broad  daylight.  It  was  in  front  of  the  District 
Building  for  Licensing  and  Registration  and  there  was  a  cop  stand- 
ing right  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  submitting 
some  written  questions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Questions  for  Mr.  John  Merritt 

At  whose  request  and/or  direction  did  Mr.  Merritt  travel  to  North  Carolina  to 
draw  a  redistricting  plan  for  North  Carolina? 

How  much  annual  leave  are  employees  of  the  JCP  entitled  to,  and  how  much 
annual  time  did  Mr.  Merritt  use  in  1992? 

When  did  Mr.  Merritt  join  the  staff  of  the  JCP 

Who  paid  for  Mr.  Merritt's  travel  and  expenses  to  North  Carolina,  and  is  he  re- 
sponsible for  reporting  this  to  the  Ethics  Committee? 

Did  Mr.  Merritt  receive  any  compensation  from  anyone  for  his  activities  in  draw- 
ing and  advocating  the  National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress's  redistricting 
plan? 

On  what  dates  was  Mr.  Merritt  in  Raleigh? 

Was  there  any  other  time  Mr.  Merritt  spent  on  this  matter  while  a  staff  member 
of  JCP? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  information  has  not  been  provided.] 
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Mr.  Taylor.  And  perhaps  since  we  are  talking  about  these 
things,  and  I  think  that  is  an  important  concern,  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  to  Mr.  Merritt.  You  have  been  in  Government  Printing 
for  how  long,  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  don't  actually  work  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  I  have  worked  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  a  joint 
House/Senate  committee  for  about  15  months. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Last  year  when  you  came  down  to  Raleigh  for  the 
congressional  redistricting,  I  caught  hell  from  my  constituents  be- 
cause they  read  all  over  the  press  that  a  Government  Printing  em- 
ployee was  down  participating  in  our  redistricting  program.  They 
asked  me  and  I  didn't  know  the  circumstances. 

Could  you  help  me  be  able  to  pass  on  a  word  or  two  to  them? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir,  sure.  I  was  taking  annual  leave  at  that 
time,  and  I  think  I  spent  a  total  of  about  eight  days  in  Raleigh 
using  annual  leave  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Can  we  assure  my  constituents  that  there  was  no 
Government  expense,  travel,  computers  or  anything  else  involved? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  were  just  using  your  expertise? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Absolutely.  I  would  be  happy  to  show  them  the 
motel  bills. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  call  on  your  expertise  some  time.  I 
appreciate  it  because  it  was  cited  across  the  State  press.  In  a 
number  of  the  North  Carolina  papers  it  was  said  it  was  a  problem. 
I  wish  you  had  made  a  public  statement  at  that  time.  I  will  be  glad 
to  pass  your  word  along. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  John  Mer- 
ritt, for  your  good  work.  I  guess  we  can  get  OTA  in  here  and  set 
up. 
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Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  we  can  reconvene  and  take  up  the  budget  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  Congress  has  made  to  commit  itself  to 
the  creation  of  a  staff  of  experts.  We  have  many  who  try,  but  few 
succeed  as  much  as  OTA  has. 

The  budget  request  for  1994  totals  $22.9  million,  which  is  9  per- 
cent or  $1.9  million  more  than  the  1993  appropriation.  The  staffing 
request  is  unchanged  at  143.  We  hope  that  at  some  point  Dr.  John 
Gibbons — Jack  Gibbons  as  we  know  him — will  be  able  to  drop  by 
and  take  kudos  from  this  subcommittee.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  him,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  se- 
lected by  President  Clinton  to  be  the  Science  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent working  in  the  White  House. 

We  have  a  good  turnout  of  Members  of  the  board,  George  Brown, 
Amo  Houghton  and  Don  Sundquist.  We  also  have  Roger  Herdman 
who  is  representing  OTA,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Herdman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  appreciate  your  service  as  well. 

Roger  is  the  Health  and  Life  Sciences  Director  at  OTA  and  some- 
one who  has,  I  think,  been  at  every  hearing  that  I  have  Chaired 
since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  this  job. 

George,  do  you  want  to  start?  Is  there  some  testimony  you  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record  or  highlight?  Any  one  of  the  Members 
who  are  present  are  certainly  welcome  to  say  whatever  is  on  their 
mind. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Brown 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  extremely  brief. 
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First,  Dr.  Herdman  has  been  designated  as  Acting  Director  while 
we  seek  to  find  a  new  director  to  replace  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  that 
process  is  underway.  It  was  authorized  at  a  board  meeting  just  a 
few  days  ago.  Dr.  Herdman  will  carry  on  during  this  period  and  he 
is  extremely  well  qualified  to  do  that. 

I  have  no  official  role  here  other  than  as  a  board  member.  I  am 
the  ex-Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  Chairmanship,  as  all  of  you 
know,  rotates  between  the  House  and  Senate  each  Congress. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Who  will  be  the  Chairman  this  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Chairman  will  be  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Sundquist  will  be  the  Vice  Chairman  on  the  House  side,  and,  of 
course,  can  speak  for  the  House  Members.  Mr.  Houghton  and  I  are 
here  to  sort  of  "amen"  whatever  Mr.  Sundquist  and  Mr.  Herdman 
say. 

OTA's  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 

I  will  say  just  very  briefly  that  as,  I  think,  now  the  most  senior 
member  on  the  House  side,  I  have  been  a  participant  in  OTA's  ac- 
tivities since  their  inception,  and  we  will  tomorrow  celebrate  its 
20th  anniversary  with  an  all  day  colloquium  with  some  outstand- 
ing public  people  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  And  Roger,  I  guess, 
will  hand  out  a  little  brochure  describing  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  will  be  held  here  in  town? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  the  offices  of  the 

Mr.  Brown.  Actually,  it  will  be  held  over  in  the 

Mr.  Herdman.  Room  106  Dirksen. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  convenient  for  any  of  you  who  might  want  to 
attend. 

During  this  20-year  period  and  particularly  during  the  period  in 
which  Dr.  Gibbons  has  been  the  Director,  OTA  has  received  tre- 
mendous acclaim,  both  on  a  national  and  international  basis,  for 
the  value  of  its  studies,  the  advice  that  it  gives.  And  I  think  you 
can  be  assured  that  there  is  probably  no  more  prestigious  organiza- 
tion based  upon  the  evaluation  of  quality,  and  not  size,  because  it  is 
a  very  small  operation,  of  any  office  of  the  Congress,  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  seeking  to  continue  that  same  high  qual- 
ity of  service  with  the  selection  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  national- 
ly known  figure  to  replace  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  to  carry  on  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  been  leading  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  don't  mind  I  will  file  a  brief  written  state- 
ment to  go  along  with  my  extemporaneous  remarks. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Member,  Technology  Assessment  Board 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Congress 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

January  26, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  this  morning.  My  statement  will  be  brief. 

As  a  member  who  has  been  close  to  OTA  since  its  creation,  I  had  the  distinct  it 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  for  the 
102d  Congress.  I  know  the  Agency  well  in  terms  of  its  process,  its  products,  and  its  value  to 
the  Congress. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  selection  of  the  Agency's  Director,  John  H.  Gibbons, 
as  Science  Adviser  to  President  Qinton  is  a  testament  to  the  judgment  and  expertise  of 
OTA.  When  the  Science  Committee  held  hearings  on  the  concept  of  technology 
assessment  in  the  1960s,  and  then  moved  forward  to  create  OTA,  few  of  us  expected  that  in 
only  20  years  we  would  have  an  institution  of  such  great  international  stature,  one  that 
stands  as  a  model  for  all  legislative  bodies  that  wrestle  with  modem  technology  questions. 
The  returns  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  on  our  investment  in  OTA  have 
been  extraordinary. 

In  a  world  in  which  there  is  a  crucial  need  to  analyze  and  integrate  more  and  more 
technological  information,  OTA  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  actually  has  the  mandate  and 
the  capabihty  to  do  this.  OTA  deals  with  difficult  and  comprehensive  topics  by  using  their 
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own  resources  and  the  shared  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  many  others.  This  approach 
produces  studies  that  are  unique.  OTA  can  inform  Congress  on  the  broad  impact  and 
implications  of  possible  actions,  while  most  groups  ~  even  those  who  are  very  expert  — 
provide  information  with  a  more  limited  focus. 

The  imiversal  mission  and  objective  natme  of  OTA  must  be  preserved  as  the 
Congress  grapples  with  today's  decisions,  each  of  which  affects  more  people  and  more 
situations  than  we  generally  anticipate.  To  preserve  this  work,  OTA  must  be  strongly 
supported.  We  get  more  than  our  money's  worth  from  OTA.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
join  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  and  to  provide  OTA  with  the  budget  support  it 
needs  to  ensure  continued  U.S.  leadership  in  science  and  technology. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  George,  and  thank  you  for  your  service  as 
Chairman. 

Don,  do  you  want  to  say  a  few  words? 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Sundquist 

Mr.  Sundquist.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  committee.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  with  Roger  and  with  my  colleagues,  George  and  Amo.  I  will 
leave  you  a  copy  of  my  statement,  and  I  will  not  read  through  it 
word-by-word,  so  I  will  save  you  that  time. 

But  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  OTA.  Despite  the  size  of  OTA, 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  money  that  is  spent,  OTA  has 
worked  for  virtually  every  committee  in  Congress,  including  Appro- 
priations, and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  We  are  all  proud  of  Jack  Gibbons,  President  Clinton's  Sci- 
ence Adviser,  and  I  think  his  appointment  is  a  reflection  of  OTA 
and  how  well  it  is  viewed  in  Washington  and  across  the  country. 

ota's  nonpartisan  nature 

For  over  20  years  Congress  has  helped  the  OTA,  the  OTA  has 
helped  the  Congress.  I  might  also  add,  and  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant— in  this  day  and  age  where  we  see  partisanship  sometimes  to 
the  extreme,  OTA  is  equally  Republican  and  Democrat,  equally 
House  and  Senate  and  it  is  the  least  partisan  operation  I  have  ever 
been  involved  in. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  succeeded  in  OTA  is  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  partisanship,  for  which  I  credit  George  Miller, 
and  because  the  high  quality  staff  and  leadership  that  we  have,  as 
exemplified  by  Roger  and  Jack  Gibbons. 

hazardous  waste 

I  would  like  to  say  a  couple  of  words,  just  for  those  of  you  who 
aren't  familiar  with  OTA,  about  OTA's  role  in  the  area  of  hazard- 
ous waste,  which  is  a  top  issue.  We  first  published  on  the  issue  of 
hazardous  waste  in  1981  with  non-nuclear  industrial  waste,  and 
then  came  back  and  published  the  first  assessment  of  the  Super- 
fund  program  in  1985  that  assisted  in  that  debate,  and  then  in  1986 
assisted  with  the  contributions  that  water  reduction  technologies 
make  toward  serious  reduction  of  hazardous  waste.  And  all  of  the 
information  is  in  here. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  all  through  this  whole  period, 
OTA  has  been  able  to  furnish  information  that  is  dependable  and 
nonpartisan;  it  is  scientifically,  technically  correct  and  accepted. 
And  recently,  we  have  gotten  involved  in  the  examination  of  haz- 
ardous waste  issues  to  include  waste  cleanup  efforts  at  nuclear 
weapons  plants  in  "Complex  Cleanup:  The  Environmental  Legacy 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Production",  which  was  published  just  in  1991. 

The  next  step  of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex,  weapons  disman- 
tlement in  a  manner  that  assures  safe  management  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  other  hazardous  waste,  is  going  on  right  now,  and 
OTA's  report  should  be  very  valuable  to  the  Congress. 
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Each  area  of  scientific  technology  has  been  addressed  by  OTA, 
and  I  wanted  to  highlight  just  one  of  those  areas  in  the  area  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  It  is  a  small,  but  critical  segment  of  OTA's  work.  I 
fully  support  OTA's  fiscal  year  budget  request  of  $22,925,000,  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  favorable  attention  to  our  request.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  with  you  today  and  join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  for  the  help  you  have  given  us  in 
the  past. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Don  Sundguist 
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Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Congress 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

January  26, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  appear 
before  you  today  in  support  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  Despite  its  small  size,  OTA  has  worked  for  almost  every 
committee  in  Congress,  including  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  high  quality,  in  depth  analyses  performed  by  the  agency.  Today  I  will 
focus  my  remarks  on  OTA's  efforts  ~  well  over  a  decade  in  duration  --  to  help  the  Congress 
deal  with  the  issues  of  hazardous  waste  management. 

OTA  first  pubhshed  on  the  issue  of  hazardous  wastes  in  1981,  with  a  technical 
memorandum  called  Nonnuclear  Industrial  Wastes:  Classifying  for  Hazards  Management. 
A  full  assessment  report.  Technologies  and  Management  Strategies  for  Hazardous  Waste 
Control,  followed  in  1983,  and  analyzed  criteria  for  defining  hazardous  wastes  and 
evaluated  technologies  for  cleanup,  treatment,  storage,  and  disposal.  OTA  published  its 
first  assessment  of  the  Superfund  program  -  Superfund  Strategy  -  in  1985,  in  time  to  assist 
with  debate  over  reauthorization  of  that  legislation.  In  1986,  OTA  assessed  the 
contributions  that  waste  reduction  technologies  could  make  toward  preventing  future 
problems  in  Serious  Reduction  of  Hazardous  Waste.   OTA  identified  5  distinct  approaches 
for  industry  to  take  in  reducing  hazardous  waste:  1)  changing  the  raw  materials  of 
'  production;  2)  changing  production  technology  and  equipment;  3)  improving  production 
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operations  and  procedures;  4)  recycling  waste  with  the  plant;  and  5)  redesigning  or 
reformulating  end  products.  OTA  took  a  second  hard  look  at  Superfund  in  1989  in  Coming 
Clean:  Superfund  Problems  Can  Be  Solved  . . .  In  this  report  OTA  provided  38  policy 
options  ~  categorized  as  strategic  initiatives  or  program  changes  -  for  Congress  to  consider 
in  improving  the  Superfund  program. 

In  recent  years,  OTA  has  expanded  its  examination  of  hazardous  waste  issues  to 
include  assessment  of  waste  cleanup  efforts  at  nuclear  weapons  plants.  In  Complex 
Cleanup:  The  Environmental  Legacy  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Production  (published  in  1991), 
OTA  found  that  the  cleanup  efforts  at  weapons  facilities  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  ready 
technical  solutions,  reliable  data  and  qualified  personnel,  inadequate  efforts  to  assess 
possible  off-site  health  impacts,  and  public  skepticism  about  government's  decisions  and 
activities  relating  to  waste  management  and  environmental  restoration.  OTA  outlined 
several  policy  initiatives  for  Congress  to  consider  that  are  aimed  at  improving  cleanup, 
including  improving  processes  for  developing  new  technology  and  increasing  public  access 
to  information  on  waste  management  and  environmental  activities.  In  a  background  paper 
that  followed  this  report,  Long-Lived  Legacy:  Managing  High-Level  and  Transuranic 
Waste  at  the  DOE  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex.  OTA  concluded  that  the  challenge  for 
DOE  is  to  develop  more  effective  practices  for  safe,  on-site  waste  storage  and  for  managing 
both  current  and  future  waste  to  avoid  repeating  the  serious  problems  of  the  past. 
Following  delivery  of  Complex  Cleanup  to  the  Congress,  OTA  received  a  number  of 
congressional  inquiries  concerning  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  ~  in  this  era  when  retiring 
weapons  is  overshadowing  producing  them.  OTA  was  asked  to  investigate  the  key 
technical,  policy,  and  institution  approaches  to  retiring  nuclear  weapons,  dismantling  the 
warheads,  and  managing  the  nuclear  components.  Accomplishing  weapons  dismantlement 
in  a  manner  that  ensures  safe  management  of  the  nuclear  materials  and  other  hazardous 
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and  toxic  materials  in  the  warheads  is  a  critical  goal  of  this  age,  and  OTA's  study,  due  to  be 
published  later  this  year,  should  be  extremely  valuable  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  concentrated  my  remarks  on  a  small  but  critical  segment  of 
OTA's  work.  I  fully  support  OTA's  FY  1994  budget  request  of  $22,925,000  and  hope  you 
will  give  favorable  attention  to  this  request. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Don. 
Amo,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

Comments  of  Mr.  Houghton 

Mr.  Houghton.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  that  OTA  does  a  wonderful  job.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  that  it  has  an  extraordinary  leader.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  the  numbers. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  nine  percent  increase,  you  say  this 
is  tough,  because  we  are  trying  to  hold  down  expenses.  We  have  a 
deficit  problem,  you  know.  We  have  talked  about  this  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  probably  going  to  have  to  cut  our  bill.  We  had 
to  cut  it  last  year,  and  we  will  have  to  cut  it  again  this  year. 

restoration  of  contractual  funding 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  am  sure  those  pressures  are  paramount  to  you. 
I  guess  including  my  own  budget,  I  would  rather  take  money  out  of 
that  than  I  would  this,  because  this  really  is  our  future.  These 
people  just  run  on  a  shoestring.  They  are  running  a  conference  to- 
morrow which  may  cost  $15,000.  If  it  were  in  private  industry,  it 
would  be  $100,000.  What  they  do  is  corral  advice  for  very  little 
money  from  the  outside  to  supplement  their  reporting,  and  in 
effect,  what  they  are  asking  really  is  a  restoration  of  the  outside 
contracting  money,  which  is  critical. 

And  I  guess,  just  to  put  it  in  broader  perspective,  to  restore  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000  in  contract  money  because  that  is 
going  down  year  by  year  by  year.  They  lose  about  a  percent  a  year 
in  terms  of  their  flexibility,  because  fixed  cost  such  as  rent  goes  up 
and  benefits  go  up  and  all  things  like  that,  and  they  have  swal- 
lowed this  year  after  year  and  done  a  wonderful  job. 

But,  you  know,  when  you  look  at  any  budget,  you  look  at  certain 
things  that  ought  to  be  cut  and  many  times  it's  across-the-board. 
But  there  are  certain  jewel-like  areas  that  really  ought  to  increase, 
and  I  am  sort  of  a  penurious  guy  anyway.  This  is  the  type  of  thing 
I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  regain  our  trade  position,  we  have 
got  to  understand  the  importance  of  technology. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  feel  that  this  unit  is  going  to  have  a 
double  barrel  impact,  because  I  think  Jack  Gibbons  is  going  to  rely 
on  it,  and  as  a  result  the  President  is  going  to  rely  on  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  great  to  know  we  have  an  organization  there, 
and  we  certainly  don't  mind  aiding  and  abetting  the  executive 
branch.  We  may  have  to  figure  out  some  way  to  charge  them  for 
the  consulting.  That  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Take  out  a  gardener  and  put  on  a  scientist. 

HIGH  return  on  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  Exactly.  Exactly.  I  don't  think  anybody  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  we  have  had  a  number  of  people  come  to  this  commit- 
tee over  the  years,  has  ever  had  anything  but  the  highest  regard 
for  OTA.  I  don't  think  the  new  Members  know  that  part  of  our 
problem  is,  just  to  keep  in  place  every  person  employed  by  this 
branch  of  government  the  budget  has  to  go  up  by  5.7  percent  per 
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year.  That  is  only  to  keep  them  current  in  terms  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits, and  frankly,  that  is  the  problem  we  start  with. 

To  level  our  budget,  that  means  there  would  be  a  5.7  percent 
funding  increase  because  we  are  so  heavily  people-oriented  in  this 
branch  of  government.  PCs  and  people,  that  is  what  we  really  pay 
for  here. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  interrupt.  You 
know,  there  are  areas,  and  you  can  prove  this  statistically,  where 
the  return  is  pretty  good,  and  this  is  one  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  certainly  is,  it  certainly  is.  And  to  continue  to  make 
that  positive  return  on  relatively  modest  investments,  as  you  point- 
ed out.  The  contract  elements  of  the  OTA  budget  are  important,  be- 
cause they  have  concluded  long  ago  they  can't  have  an  expert  in 
everything;  and  even  if  they  have  expertise,  they  need  to  bring  in 
people,  peer  reviewers  and  others  who  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
come  up  with  the  quality  work  we  do. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  in  support  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA).  As  you  may  be  aware,  in  a  previous  life  I  was  a 
businessman  much  involved  with  the  generation  of  new  science  and  its  application  in  the 
workplace.  I  believe  deeply  in  the  mission  of  OTA  and  its  ability  to  nudge  the  technical 
mission  of  Congress. 

This  year  we  pass  the  torch  of  OTA's  leadership  to  a  new  Director.  Director  Jack 
Gibbons  has  had  not  an  insignificant  role  in  establishing  OTA's  quite  extraordinary 
reputation  and  record  of  accomplishment  in  serving  Congress.  He  leaves  the  agency  in 
exceUent  shape  to  provide  continued  assistance  to  us  as  we  wrestle  with  increasingly 
complicated  science,and  technology  issues.  It  is  no  secret  that  we  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
role  in  government  I  am  siu-e  you  will  join  me  in  thanking  Dr.  Gibbons  for  building  an 
institution  of  which  we  can  all  be  enormously  proud. 

ff  you  would  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  OTA's  recent  work  -  work 
that  considers  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  training,  telecommunications, 
materials  and  many  other  areas  which  help  prepare  us  to  compete  better  in  the  world 
marketplace.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  issues  are  not  only  complicated,  but  also 
controversial.  OTA's  objective  insights  help  us  to  shed  light  on  these  complex  issues.   Let 
me  cite  a  few  examples: 
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OTA's  assessment  of  rural  telecommunications.  Rural  America  at  the  Crossroads: 
Networking  for  the  Future,  offers  an  acute  view  of  the  promise  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
implementing  advanced  telecommunications  in  rural  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing 
the  barriers  of  distance  that  often  disadvantage  such  areas.  We  have  used  this  report  as  a 
blueprint  for  economic  development  efforts  in  our  rural  upstate  New  York  district. 

OTA's  continuing  work  on  trade  and  competitiveness,  including  the  reports  such  as 
Competing  Economies:  America.  Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Biotechnology  in  a  World 
Economy.  After  the  Cold  War:  Living  with  Lower  Defense  Spending,  and  U.S.  Mexico 
Trade:  Pulling  Together  or  Pulling  Apart  have  also  added  important  elements  to  our 
understanding  of  ways  to  restore  American  economic  leadership  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
specific  role  government  has  to  play.  As  we  consider  such  issues  in  the  coming  months, 
these  reports  will  add  important  perspective  to  our  debates. 

Few  of  us  are  scientists,  yet  we  need  scientific  imderstanding  to  do  our  jobs.  OTA 
continues  to  deliver  impartial,  nonpolitical  analyses  to  assist  in  Congressional  oversight  and 
consideration  of  legislation.  One  of  the  agency's  greatest  assets  is  its  ability  to  provide  the 
long  view.  Where  might  technology  take  us?  What  kind  of  education  and  training  will  be 
necessary  for  our  working  people? 

So,  in  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  OTA  is  a  government  organization  that  works.  It  has 
and  continues  to  prove  its  worth.  I  urge  you  to  approve  its  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994.  Thank  you. 
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PAST  REQUEST  FOR  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  really  enjoyed  this  love-in.  What  I  am  so  curi- 
ous about  is  last  year  the  OTA  asked  for  seven  additional  person- 
nel, and  the  committee  turned  them  down.  I  am  curious  as  to  why, 
number  one,  why  the  committee  turned  them  down  last  year;  and 
number  two,  why  they  haven't  asked  for  them  this  year? 

Mr.  Houghton.  Well,  Roger  will  be  able  to  answer  that,  but  you 
know,  once  you  get  hit  over  the  head  year  after  year  after  year 
after  year,  you  finally  get  the  message.  I  think  what  Roger  is 
doing,  whether  it  is  translated  in  terms  of  contractual  services  or 
number  of  people,  is  trying  to  work  this  thing  so  that  the  overall 
job  gets  done,  and  that  is  where  you  get  the  increase  in  the  con- 
tractual work.  Which,  in  effect,  can  be  translated  into  heads,  but 
not  inside  the  agency. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  Roger  about  the  need  for  seven  addition- 
al positions  this  year,  do  you  really  not  need  them,  or  are  you 
agreeing  that  you  figure  you  can't  get  them  anyway,  so  why  ask  for 
them? 

Mr.  Herdman.  Well,  I  need  to  go  back  into  the  record,  Mr. 
Young,  to  tell  you,  but  OTA  has  requested  additional  slots  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  Mr.  Fazio,  the  Chairman  is  always,  as  you  can 
tell,  anxious  to  help  OTA  in  the  very  best  way  possible.  But  the  net 
result  has  been  that  we  have  not  received  those  positions. 

So  this  year  we  decided,  with  the  approval  of  our  board,  to  come 
before  you  and  ask  for  restoration  of  the  contract  funds  which  is 
another  way  of  giving  us  increased  flexibility  without  the  addition- 
al jobs. 

Could  we  use  the  additional  jobs?  Sure,  we  could,  and  I  would 
love  to  have  the  jobs  that  I  asked  for,  or  that  the  agency  asked  for 
last  year.  But  at  some  point  you  have  to  say,  let's  ask  in  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  Young.  But  the  need  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Herdman.  Absolutely.  I  hope  to  make  the  case 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  demand  for  work  that  OTA 
could  do,  and  the  demand  comes  from  us. 

Mr.  Herdman.  I  will  make  the  case  in  my  oral  testimony,  I  think 
as  persuasively  as  I  can.  I  will  emphasize  some  of  the  information 
that  is  part  of  the  written  material  which  I  have  submitted,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Herdman 

Mr.  Fazio.  Roger,  do  you  want  to  make  some  comments  now  ex- 
cerpting from  your  written  testimony? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Sure,  if  our  board  members  have  completed  their 
remarks,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  believe  they  have. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  And  my  written  testi- 
mony is  submitted  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Young. 

And  I  know  that  you  will  indulge  me.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  appeared  before  the  committee.  I  hope  to  be  persuasive,  nev- 
ertheless. 
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ota's  nonpartisan  role 

Mr.  Sundquist  foretold  to  some  extent  one  remark  that  I  want  to 
make  in  a  preliminary  way  and  that  is  that  we  at  OTA  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Democratic  House  and  Democratic 
Senate  and  now  a  Democratic  Administration,  and  that  several  of 
our  senior  people  have  gone,  or  are  thinking  of  going  to  work  in 
the  administration.  I  am  sure  that  the  Chairman  knows  that  this 
need  not  be  said,  but  I  want  to  assure  everybody  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  nonpartisan  as  we  have  been,  and  will  serve  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  faithfully  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  that  is 
our  commitment,  regardless  of  changes  and  what  happens  outside 
of  OTA  or  changes  in  make  up  of  our  personnel. 

20TH  ANNIVERSARY  FORUM 

Just  one  last  preliminary  remark.  I  handed  out  the  program  for 
the  forum,  and  I  want  to  just  make  a  plug  for  this.  I  think  that  you 
would — if  you  have  time,  and  I  know  you  are  all  very  busy  with 
hearings  and  so  on,  but  if  you  could  come,  you  will  find  something 
for  everybody.  As  you  can  see,  security  and  environment  and 
health  care  and  education  and  so  on.  With  top  people  reflecting,  I 
think,  the  ability  of  OTA,  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  to  attract  this 
caliber  of  individual  to  celebrate  our  20th  anniversary.  And,  I 
think,  they  will  make  some  remarks  that  will  be  of  interest  and 
service  to  the  Congress  on  that  occasion. 

So  let  me  urge  you  to  drop  by  for  whatever  part  of  the  program 
interests  you.  There  is  a  reception  afterward  to  which  you  as  well 
as  members  of  your  staff,  are  all  invited. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  tomorrow? 

Dr.  Herdman.  This  is  tomorrow,  starting  at  8:30  and  continuing  on 
through  late  in  the  afternoon. 

PURCHASING  POWER  IN  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 

1  gave  you  a  sheet  at  the  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Young,  by 
which  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  over  the  years — we 
have  started  with  1985  and  finishing  up  in  1993,  which  with  1994, 
does  cover  a  10-year  span  of  the  time.  Over  those  years,  if  you  take 
the  aggregate  OTA  budget  and  convert  it  into  1993  constant  dol- 
lars, the  agency  actually  has  less  in  terms  of  constant  real  dollars 
to  spend  now  than  it  did  in  1985. 

Not  a  lot  less,  and  I  am  not  going  to  quibble  about  whether  it  is 
more  or  less.  It  is  a  little  less,  about  several  percent  less.  The  fact 
is  it  hasn't  gone  up.  And  during  that  time,  as  you  will  see  also,  if 
you  take  our  rent  and  convert  that  to  1993  constant  dollars,  we  are 
spending  in  real  terms  about  a  million  dollars  more,  and  if  you 
take  retirement  costs  when  we  convert  from  CSRS  to  FERS  and 
put  those  in  1993  constant  dollars,  again,  we  are  spending  about  a 
million  dollars  more. 

So  if  you  then  examine  our  budget  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
available  for  what  we  really  are  all  about,  that  is  scientific  and 
technological  consultation  to  this  body,  we  have  suffered  a  10.8  per- 
cent actual  decrease  in  our  capacity  to  perform  for  you. 
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IMPACT  OF  FUNDING  LEVELS 


Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  this  is  probably  a  good  case  study  of  what  has 
happened,  particularly  to  smaller  agencies  that  are  in  our  branch 
of  government. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes.  And  as  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  ev- 
erybody has  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  conversion  from  CSRS  to 
FERS.  I  would  urge  you  to  consider,  however,  that  the  rent  is  an 
unusual  toll  on  OTA's  resources,  which  is  not  felt  by  the  other  sup- 
port agencies. 

Now  we  are  predicting  that  we  are  actually  going  to  be  able  to 
deliver  less  in  fiscal  1994  in  the  way  of  reports  to  our  clients,  which 
I  deeply  regret.  I  think  this  is  beginning  to  hurt.  I  have  some  docu- 
ments here  which  in  the  question  period,  if  you  would  like,  I  could 
use  to  show  that  we  aren't  able  to  fend  off  letters  from  senior  com- 
mittee chairmen  anymore,  and  I  have  had  to  spend  time  going  over 
to  the  Finance  Committee  recently  and  apologizing  because  we  are 
not  able  to  do  what  Senator  Moynihan  or  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Archer,  have  asked  us  to  do. 

So  that  I  think  we  are  becoming  less  responsive,  regretfully,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  this  continued  accrual  of  those  pesky  mandates, 
which  I  know  are  a  subject  of  concern  to  you  and  is  a  subject  of 
concern  to  us  as  well. 

So  I  would  like  to  finish  up  by  making  two  points.  One  is  that  we 
urge  you  to  recognize  that  we  are  suffering  a  shrinkage,  and  that 
we  would  deeply  appreciate  at  least  the  mandatory  pay  and  price 
increases  to  hold  us  so  that  we  don't  shrink  any  further.  I  think 
that  that  would  be  vital  to  us. 

We  have  asked,  as  you  know,  for  $480,000  in  addition.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  stressed  that,  to  begin  to  try  to  get  back 
some  of  the  10.8  percent  in  real  capacity  to  do  work  that  we  have 
lost  over  the  last  nine  or  10  years.  I  would  urge  you  to  do  the  very 
best  you  can,  knowing  that  you  do  the  best  you  can  every  year,  to 
help  us  with  as  much  of  that  as  you  possibly  can. 

TRUST  FUND  UMITATION 

Let  me  close  with  just  one  other  remark  and  that  is  that  we  have 
also  asked  in  our  budget  for  an  increase  in  the  limitation  to  spend 
money  from  a  trust  fund  which  now  stands  at  $26,000,  from  $3,500 
a  year  to  $5,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  request  that  doesn't  actually  cost  the 
Government  any  money;  and  there  is  adequate  funds  in  the  trust 
fund,  and  I  would,  if  you  would  like,  be  willing  to  expand  on  this.  I 
think  that  we  would  make  the  case  that  this  may  actually  save  the 
Government  some  money. 

contributions  to  the  trust  fund 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  was  that  trust  fund  created? 

Dr.  Herdman.  That  trust  fund  is  created  from  work  that  OTA 
staff  does  outside  in  giving  talks  or  performing  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, which  would  be  compensated  to  staff  if  we  were  allowed  to 
accept  compensation.  When  staff  do  these  activities,  they  have  a 
choice,  they  can  do  it  pro  bono,  and  many  do,  or  they  can  contrib- 
ute the  payment  to  the  trust  fund.  For  example,  I  serve  on  the 
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Technical  Advisory  Board  to  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  which  is 
a  hundred-year-old  charity  in  New  York,  and  they  pay  me,  or  they 
would  like  to  pay  me  $1,000,  and  instead  of  my  taking  the  check, 
which  I  can't  do,  I  can  then  ask  them  to  make  that  check  out  to 
the  OTA  trust  fund  or  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  repealed  this  ban  on  honorarium  for  Federal 
employees,  or  at  least  eliminated  that  ban  for  people  below  a  cer- 
tain pay  grade,  would  we  retroactively  compensate  people  who  con- 
tributed to  the  fund? 

Dr.  Herdman.  No. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  a  one-time  decision.  In  the  future  they  might  not 
contribute,  they  might  take  that. 

Dr.  Herdman.  That  would  be  their  prerogative,  but  we  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  refunding  money. 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  the  moment,  though,  people  who  might  normally 
take  it  are  putting  it  in  the  fund,  rather  than  not  charging  for 
their  services. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  OTA  does  not  pressure  our 
staff  one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  a  voluntary  thing  entirely,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  it  is  better  to  do  some  of  the  talking 
or  consulting  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  whatever  is  within 
the  limits  of  our  legalities  and  appropriateness,  pro  bono.  If  they 
have  a  favorite  group  that  they  want  to  help  they  can  contribute  to 
it.  I  could  just  as  well  have  said  to  Milbank,  just  forget  about  the 
money.  But  others  have  said,  well,  the  OTA  trust  fund  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  we  will  ask  for  a  contribution  to  that  instead. 

OVERVIEW  OF  OTA  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good.  Maybe  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Members  on 
the  committee  you  could  give  us  some  view  of  how  we  really  per- 
form technology  assessment.  I  think  that  is  a  term  of  art,  so  to 
speak,  within  OTA,  so  I  would  like  you  to  describe  the  process,  if 
you  would. 

You  can  give  some  description  of  the  breadth  of  work  you  do. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes,  actually,  the  program  of  the  forum  has  the 
title  of  every  assessment  that  OTA  has  ever  done  on  the  front  and 
back  pages.  You  can  see  all  these  little  prints. 

Let  me  just  take  a  second  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  agency. 
The  agency  in  general  is  about  250  total  staff,  and  about  190  pro- 
fessional people,  professional  people  being  those  with  primarily 
doctorate  and  master  level  degrees  of  all  possible  varieties.  And  our 
agency  is  divided  up  into  nine  programs  so  that  we  cover  all  of  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology  from  environment  to  defense  to 
health  to  education  to  biology  to  agriculture  and  so  on. 

So  anything  that  a  committee  of  Congress  would  like  to  know, 
any  science  and  technological  consultation  that  you  would  need, 
can  be  requested  by  the  committee.  We  don't  do  work  for  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress. 

When  a  request  is  received,  oftentimes  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
phone  call,  an  expression  of  interest.  And  then  that,  in  consulta- 
tion with  OTA  staff,  is  often  refined  to  a  written  request.  Or  many 
times  committees  just  simply  send  a  letter  asking  us  to  do  a  par- 
ticular project.  We  turn  those  requests  into  proposals  which  we 
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take  to  our  board,  which  you  heard  earlier,  is  a  bipartisan  group  of 
12  Members  of  Congress,  six  from  the  Senate  and  six  from  the 
House,  and  the  board  is  responsible  for  essentially  divvying  up  our 
budget  into  the  various  projects  over  the  years. 

So  we  would  say,  if  you  wanted  us  to  do  a  project  on  health 
reform,  we  would  take  it  to  the  board;  they  would  decide  if  we 
could  spend  the  $600,000  or  whatever  the  assessment  might  take 
and  we  would  then  get  started.  The  essence  of  the  OTA  process  is 
openness,  is  the  use  of  outside  people  to  advise  us,  outside  experts, 
outside  individuals  who  have  stakes,  so-called  stakeholders  in  the 
process,  in  the  industry  and  the  sector  of  the  economy  that  is 
under  examination. 

It  is  also  the  use  of  outside  contracts  for  a  particular  piece  of 
analysis  where,  as  the  Chairman  said  earlier,  we  can't  have  an 
expert  in  every  area.  We  need  experts  from  outside  OTA  to  provide 
us  with  data  and  to  provide  us  with  particular  analyses,  and  the 
agency  begins  to  weave  all  those  things  into  a  report  with  the  help 
of  the  advisory  panel,  which  usually  is  about  15  to  25  people. 

And  at  the  end  and  during  the  process  we  seek  extensive  outside 
peer  review,  from  really  almost  anybody  who  wants  to  peer  review 
the  document.  That  would  include  if  we  did  a  study,  as  we  have 
recently  completed  on  the  drug  industry  which  is  controversial, 
and  which  the  drug  industry  is  concerned  about,  the  drug  industry, 
the  pharmaceutical  companies  would  review  that,  all  sorts  of 
people  coming  from  various  sectors  of  that  industry,  academia, 
trade  associations,  the  public,  people  that  are  interested,  and  so  on. 

And  then  we  submit  that  to  our  board  and  the  board  doesn't  ap- 
prove it  particularly,  but  gives  us  the  authority  to  release  it.  It  is 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  made  available  to 
the  requesting  committee  or  committees,  and  then  disseminated  to 
the  public  as  a  printed  document  which  is — I  don't  have  one,  but  it 
is  many  times  about  the  thickness  of  that  document  there;  a  couple 
hundred  pages. 

We  also  do  much  shorter  work  on  a  shorter  time  schedule,  but 
the  main  body  of  our  work  is  the  full  assessment  which  takes  about 
a  year-and-a-half. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Roger  Herdman,  Acting  Director 

Office  ofTechnology  Assessment 

United  States  Congress 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

January  26, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subconmiittee,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  describe  the  work  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
performs  for  the  Congress.  Technological  capabilities  will  determine,  in  large  part, 
whether  America  leads  or  follows  other  economically  and  scientifically  powerful  nations  in 
the  coming  decades.  With  20  years'  experience,  OTA  has  the  proven  ability  to  assist 
Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  the  Nation's  future  and  to  help  link  the  science  and 
technology  enterprise  to  national  goals.  During  FY  1992,  OTA  delivered  52  publications  to 
Congress,  including  assessment  reports,  background  papers,  and  administrative  documents. 
These  studies,  and  the  42  TAB-approved  studies  and  17  special  responses  currently  in 
progress,  were  requested  by  over  80  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  Congress. 

The  bipartisan,  bicameral  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB)  guides  OTA's  work 
with  committees  and  shapes  the  agency's  agenda  through  the  assessment  proposal  approval 
process.  OTA  serves  as  a  shared  resource  for  Congress,  providing  nonpartisan  analysis  of 
scientific  and  technological  issues  ~  issues  intrinsic  to  all  important  policy  decisions  --  in  a 
cost  effective  way.  In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony,  I  will  illuminate  the  utility  of  OTA's 
work  by  describing  our  efforts  in  4  areas  of  critical  national  importance:  restoring  the 
resilience  and  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  economy;  improving  the  quality  of  life  and 
human  health;  ensuring  personal,  national,  and  international  security;  and  enhancing 
enviroimiental  quality  and  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources. 
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ECONOMY 

In  September  1992  OTA  released  a  report,  U.S.  -  Mexico  Trade:  Pulling  Together 
or  Apart?,  that  provides  guidance  to  Congress  relevant  not  only  to  the  immediate  question 
of  the  vote  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  but  also  to  the  longer 
term  management  of  economic  integration  among  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
OTA  found  that  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  would  not  automatically  benefit  the 
United  States.  But  a  trade  agreement  accompanied  by  policies  to  foster  high-productivity 
U.S.  strategies  and  create  a  more  secure  future  for  the  less-educated  portion  of  the  U.S. 
workforce  could  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  overriding  significance  of  the  proposed  NAFTA  lies  in  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  reassessing  the  forces  that  shape  long-term  economic  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  key  to  success  in  managing  the  social  and  economic  transformations  of 
the  coming  decades  lies  with  the  institutions  that  frame  public  and  private  choices.  OTA's 
work  shows  that  decisions  made  by  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  state  governments, 
labor  unions,  companies  small  and  large,  formal  and  informal  groups  on  the  shop  floor  and 
in  the  executive  suite  will  determine  whether  the  United  States  succeeds  in  building 
vibrant,  high-productivity  industries  able  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  skills  and  know-how, 
rather  than  competing  on  low  wages. 

OTA's  analysis  suggests  that  the  most  important  task  for  policymakers  is  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  begin  a  process  of  institutional  change,  steering  the  United  States  toward 
higher  skills  and  more  rapid  productivity  growth.  In  the  report,  OTA  describes  3  types  of 
policies  that  might  help  move  the  United  States  in  the  high-skill,  high-productivity 
direction: 
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1)  policies  to  increase  worker  skills  and  commitment; 

2)  policies  to  curb  the  tendencies  of  some  U.S.  employers  to  compete  through  low 
wages;  and 

3)  policies  to  enable  employees  at  all  levels  to  participate  more  fiilly  in 
productivity  improvement 

OTA  lists  options  under  each  category,  together  with  a  group  of  North  American 
policy  options  that  have  similar  goals.  In  the  long  run,  these  issues  of  long-term  industrial 
strategy  are  more  fundamental  than  the  details  of  transition  periods  and  North  American 
content  requirements. 

During  FY  1993,  OTA  will  begin  delivering  the  results  of  its  assessment  of 
"Multinational  Firms  and  the  U.S.  Technology  Base."  The  vast  majority  of  private  sector 
technology  development  and  technology  transfer  within  and  among  nations  is  conducted  by 
multinational  corporations  (MNCs).  This  project  is  assessing  how  MNCs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  influence  the  U.S.  economy  -  its  technology  leadership,  value-added 
manufacturing  sector,  skilled  labor  forces,  and  future  competitiveness.  It  is  addressing  the 
reasons  why  U.S.-based  and  other  MNCs  decide  to  conduct  (or  not  to  conduct)  R&D  and 
state-of-the-art  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

This  assessment  is  examining  the  impact  of  foreign  direct  investment  on  the  health 
of  the  U.S.  technology  and  manufacturing  base.  It  is  analyzing  how  assembly  or  turnkey 
manufacturing  operations  displace,  augment,  or  otherwise  affect  indigenous  technology 
development  and  manufacturing.  The  study  is  also  addressing  the  mechanisms  through 
which  MNCs  transfer  innovative  technology  from  one  country  to  another  and  will  look  into 
the  question  of  whether  foreign  MNCs  buy  or  finance  U.S.  high-technology  firms  to  gain 
access  to  technological  iimovations. 
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Earlier  OTA  reports  on  competitiveness  and  the  transition  to  a  civilian  economy 
had  direct  impact  on  the  work  of  the  102d  Congress.  Two  reports,  Making  Things  Better 
and  Competing  Economies,  contributed  to  development  of  comprehensive  legislation,  the 
American  Technology  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1992.  Another  study.  After  the  Cold 
War:  Living  with  Lower  Defen.se-  Spending,  was  used  intensively  and  had  many  impacts  on 
the  strategic  framework  of  legislation  and  on  specific  provisions;  the  legislative  vehicles 
were  the  Defense  Authorization  and  ^propriations  acts.  Additional  legislation  drew  upon 
options  in  OTA's  report.  Worker  Training:  Competing  in  the  New  International  Economy. 
to  develop  ways  to  combine  training  with  technology  transfer  and  industrial  extension 
services  and  to  establish  the  need  for  a  single  clearinghouse  to  best  disseminate  best 
practice  information  on  training.  OTA's  reports  on  technology's  role  in  addressing  the 
Nation's  economic  problems  provide  an  important  perspective  and  essential  technological 
guidance  and  options  for  policymakers. 

HEALTH 

OTA  has  addressed  many  facets  of  the  perceived  health  care  crisis.  A  September 
1992  Backgroimd  Paper.  Does  Health  Insurance  Make  a  Difference?  confirmed  the 
previously  intuitive  notion  that  having  or  lacking  health  insurance  coverage  is  related  to 
gaining  access  to  health  services,  to  the  content  and  quality  of  health  services  used,  and  to 
the  health  status  of  the  individual  receiving  care.  This  issue  is  important  because  at  the 
same  time  that  policymakers  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about  the  numbers  of 
Americans  without  health  insurance,  some  observers  question  whether  providing  more 
health  care  by  improving  financial  access  necessarily  leads  to  better  care  and  improvements 
in  individual  health.  OTA's  review  suggests  that  iminsiu-ed  Americans  may  be  up  to  3 
times  more  likely  than  privately  insured  individuals  to  experience  a  lower  health  care 
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utilization  rate,  potentially  inadequate  health  care,  and  adverse  health  outcomes. 
Individuals  covered  by  publicly-funded  programs  such  as  Medicaid  may  be  slightly  better 
off  than  uninsured  individuals  in  the  sense  that  they  are  more  likely  to  use  health  care 
services,  and  are  half  as  likely  as  uninsured  individuals  to  experience  potentially  inadequate 
care.  Uninsured  Americans  are  13  times  more  likely  than  publicly-insured  individuals  to 
use  health  care  services  at  a  lower  rate,  and  15  times  more  likely  to  experience  potentially 
inadequate  care.  This  issue  directly  impacts  the  15.7  percent  (approximately  34  million 
people)  of  the  U.S.  population  under  age  65  that  is  uninsured  all  or  part  of  a  year  and  is  a 
subject  of  ongoing  congressional  concern. 

In  a  current  project,  "Prospects  for  Health  Technology  Assessment,"  OTA  is 
examining  the  techniques  for  assessment  of  medical  technologies,  which  has  come  to  be 
viewed  not  only  as  a  worthwhile  imdertaking  but  as  a  vital  part  of  efforts  to  solve  the 
country's  health  care  crisis.  Most  people  believe  that  the  ability  to  determine  which 
technologies  and  medical  practices  are  effective,  and  which  are  not,  will  lead  to  better 
health  care.  The  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR),  created  in  1989, 
has  a  congressional  mandate  to  increase  Federal  medical  technology  assessment  activity 
and  to  use  the  new  knowledge  to  stimulate  change  in  medical  practice.  AHCPR  has 
invested  heavily  in  research  that  applies  new  assessment  techniques. 

This  study  is  examining  the  new  techniques  and  assessing  the  potential  of  these  and 
more  traditional  analytical  methods  to  affect  the  cost  and  quality  of  medical  care  that  is 
actually  provided.  OTA  is  describing  the  array  of  existing  techniques,  their  limitation  and 
potential  uses,  and  the  questions  to  which  they  are  most  appropriately  and  profitably 
applied.  OTA  is  also  examining  the  validity  of  new  techniques  and  how  further  refinement 
of  these  techniques  is  likely  to  enhance  their  usefulness  to  Federal  and  State  policymakers. 
Additionally,  the  study  is  examining  how  technology  assessment  information  is 
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disseminated  to  medical  care  practitioners  and  consumers,  and  assessing  its  ability  to  affect 
medical  practice  and  health  care  utilization. 

Several  other  OTA  studies  contributed  directly  to  the  health-related  work  of  the 
102d  Congress.  Committees  drew  on  a  series  of  OTA  reports  on  preventive  technologies 
when  considering  such  issues  as  Medicare  coverage  of  screening  for  colorectal  cancer, 
cervical  cancer,  etc.  OTA's  3-volume  report  on  adolescent  health  was  iised  by  Congress  in 
drafting  several  pieces  of  legislation,  including  the  Preventive  Health  Amendments  of  1992, 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Agency  Reorganization  Act  of  1992,  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1992,  the  Job  Training  Reform  Amendments  of  1992, 
and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1992.  In  the  103rd  Congress, 
OTA  will  help  establish  a  factual  basis  and  broad  context  for  the  critical  future  debates  on 
health  care. 

SECURnY 

Events  of  recent  years  have  reoriented  the  Nation's  approach  to  national  security. 
OTA  has  contributed  to  Congress's  deUberations  on  these  moves  with  studies  such  as 
Buildinf  Future  Security:  Strategies  for  Restructuring  the  U.S.  Defense  Technology  and 
Industrial  Base.  This  report  finds  that,  while  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.  defense  technology 
and  industrial  base  (DllB)  to  provide  defense  goods  and  services  currently  exceeds 
foreseeable  national  security  requirements,  anticipated  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  of  a  third 
to  a  half  over  the  next  decade  could  impair  the  ability  of  the  base  to  meet  future  national 
security  needs,  unless  there  is  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  DTIB. 

The  structural  changes  in  the  DTIB  described  in  this  report  require  a  shift  in 
thinking  about  what  constitutes  national  security  and  the  role  of  science  and  industry  in 
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maintaining  it  This  new  paradigm  will  rest  on  a  willingness  to  purchase  knowledge  rather 
than  hardware  in  many  cases.  OTA  foimd  that  the  "proportional  downsizing"  favored  by 
many  in  the  defense  community  would  not  best  support  the  Nation's  future  defense  needs. 
Required  is  a  structured  base  with  a  new  allocation  of  resources  among  its  three  main 
elements:  R4&D;  production;  and  maintenance.  The  waning  major  military  threat  and 
large  weapons  inventories  allow  a  relative  shift  toward  R&D  -  emphasizing  future 
potential  over  current  forces.  Also  necessary  is  an  integrated  management  approach  that 
aims  to  achieve  the  best  use  of  resources  for  the  base  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  individual 
elements. 

In  Building  Future  Security  OTA  found  that  peacetime  production  efficiency  would 
be  enhanced  by  lowering  barriers  between  defense  and  civilian  production.  We  are 
following  up  that  finding  with  a  study  called  "Assessing  the  Potential  for  Qoser  Integration 
of  Defense  and  Civilian  Technology  and  Manufacturing."  The  national  security  objectives 
of  integrating  the  civilian  and  defense  technology  bases  include:  reducing  total  cots  of 
military  equipment;  gaining  greater  access  to  advanced  technology;  increasing  the  two-way 
technology  flow  between  the  defense  and  civilian  sectors;  and  broadening  the  defense  base 
by  increasing  the  number  of  potential  defense  suppUers.  This  integration  might  also 
promote  international  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry.  The  restilts  of  the  new  study  will 
provide  Congress  a  better  understanding  of  the  current  level  of  integration,  identify 
characteristics  of  specific  technology  and  industrial  sectors  that  lend  themselves  to 
integration  and  those  in  which  integration  appears  difficult,  assess  the  impUcation  of 
integration  in  specific  cases,  and  provide  Congress  some  options  to  support  the  objective  of 
increased  civil-military  integration. 

OTA's  analyses  of  security  issues  had  multiple  impacts  on  the  work  of  the  102d 
Congress.  For  instance,  OTA's  briefing  materials  and  the  simmiary  of  the  report. 
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Verification  Technologies:  Measures  for  Monitoring  Compliance  with  the  START  Treaty. 
were  included  in  the  Senate  bearing  record.  OTA  held  an  international  workshop  on 
redefining  national  security,  a  topic  of  much  concern  in  past  and  future  Congresses.  And, 
on  a  more  local  level,  OTA  examined  the  standard  set  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
for  police  body  armor  (in  Police  Body  Armor  Standards  and  Testing)  to  determine  the 
utility  of  the  current  standard.  The  study  also  identified  options  for  Congress  to  use  to 
ensure  that  body  armor  on  the  market  performs  as  advertised  and  that  standards  for  armor 
do  not  unnecessarily  restrict  market  access  or  deter  use  of  body  armor.  OTA's  published 
and  ongoing  studies  provide  essential  groimding  in  basic  technical  knowledge  and 
opportunities  in  the  areas  of  personal,  national,  and  international  se'  irity. 

SUSTAINABILITY 

OTA  has  published  many  studies  related  to  the  importance  of  environmental 
considerations  in  providing  for  security  and  economic  well  being.  A 1992  study,  A  New 
Technological  Era  for  American  Agriculture,  found  that  newly  emerging  biotechnologies 
and  advanced  computer  systems  hold  great  promise  for  American  agricultural  productivity 
and  competitiveness.  However,  public  concerns  about  their  potential  impact  on  food  safety 
and  the  environment,  as  well  as  their  possible  social  and  economic  implications,  need  to  be 
addressed. 

Many  new  technologies  for  agriculture  (e.g.,  new  tissue  culturing  and  genetic 
engineering  tools,  genetically  modified  vaccines  and  diagnostics,  growth  promotants, 
reproductive  technologies,  transgenic  animals)  will  be  commercially  available  in  the  1990s 
but  not  automatically  accepted  or  adopted.  Whether  the  new  technologies  for  agriculture 
will  flourish  or  stagnate  will  depend  largely  on  how  U.S.  public  institutions  resolve  the 
complex  problems  of  regulatory  oversight,  and  on  whether  scientists  and  policymakers  can 
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allay  public  concerns  -  particularly  about  biotechnology.  Negative  experiences  with 
nuclear  and  chemical  industries  have  made  the  public  wary  of  new  technologies  and  have 
eroded  confidence  in  institutions.  Environmental  concerns  include:  adequacy  of  the 
knowledge  base  for  risk/benefit  assessment  and  for  science-based,  risk-based  regulations, 
and  putting  regulations  into  effect  together  with  scientific  and  agronomic  methods  to 
manage  risk  on  a  large  scale. 

In  another  1992  study  that  illustrates  the  link  between  environment  and  economy  - 
Building  Energy  Efficiency  -  OTA  reported  that  energy  efficient  furnaces,  air  conditioners, 
lights,  and  other  devices  are  now  available  that  can  save  money  as  well  as  energy.  Greater 
tise  of  these  technologies  would  also  reduce  environmental  damage,  offset  the  need  for 
additional  electricity  generating  capacity,  and  reduce  national  dependence  on  imported  oil 
by  reducing  energy  use  in  buildings. 

While  many  energy  efficient  technologies  cost  more  to  piu'chase,  energy  savings 
often  more  than  repay  these  extra  costs.  The  financial  returns  offered  by  the  purchase  and 
use  of  these  technologies  are  often  far  higher  than  those  offered  by  other  personal  financial 
investments.  OTA  estimates  that  implementation  of  all  cost-effective  energy  efficient 
technologies  would  cut  energy  use  in  buildings  by  up  to  one-third  by  2015,  relative  to  a 
business-as-usual  projection.  These  savings  would  be  worth  about  $80  billion  per  year  at 
today's  energy  prices. 

Several  OTA  reports  on  enviroimiental  issues  figured  prominently  in  the  work  of 
the  102d  Congress.  For  example.  Complex  Oeanup.  which  analyzed  environmental 
remediation  and  waste  management  programs  at  the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex,  led 
to  a  provision  in  the  defense  authorization  bill  that  requires  DOE  to  prepare,  with  broad 
outside  input,  a  report  to  Congress  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  its  citizen  advisory  groups 
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and  of  methods  of  improving  public  participation  in  its  environmental  and  waste 
management  activities.  The  study  also  led  to  increased  funding  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry's  health  assessments  at  DOE  sites.  Following  release  of 
OTA's  background  paper,  Disposal  of  Chemical  Weapons:  Alternative  Technologies, 
legislation  was  introduced  to  create  a  mechanism  to  explore  and  develop  alternative 
technologies  and  to  require  the  Army  to  postpone  construction  of  incinerators  until 
alternative  approaches  were  evaluated.  Many  options  developed  by  OTA  for  Changing  By 
Degrees:  Steps  to  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases  were  included  in  the  energy  bill.  Improved 
environmental  quality  and  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  will  likely  remain  high  on 
Congress's  agenda,  and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  OTA's  publications  in  this  area  reflect 
conmiittees'  requests  to  OTA  to  develop  analyses  and  options  that  can  serve  as  a  common 
resource  to  all  of  the  Congress  as  it  tries  to  resolve  these  issues. 

OTA'S  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Without  question,  advances  in  science  and  technology  are  increasingly  central 
drivers  of  public  policy.  Technological  change  provides  most  of  the  precious  few,  new 
options  for  progress.  Thus,  OTA  strives  to  help  the  committees  imderstand  both  what  is 
happening  and  what  can  be  done  through  the  legislative  process  to  help  foster  science  and 
guide  technology  toward  its  most  productive  ends. 

OTA  requests  a  budget  of  $22,925,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  a  9  percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1993.  OTA's  appropriation  has  remained  approximately  level,  in  constant 
dollars,  since  FY  1985.  Our  FY  1994  budget  request  reflects  an  effort  to  hold  on  to  the 
capability  we  now  possess.  OTA's  primary  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  understand  technological  developments  and  how  the  legislative  process  can  affect 
these  developments  and  help  the  Nation  accomplish  its  aims.  To  do  that,  we  must  be  able 
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to  attract  superior  analysts  from  all  scientific  and  technological  disciplines,  and  we  must 
provide  our  analysts  with  the  tools  (e.g.,  computing  power)  necessary  to  maintain 
productivity. 

The  budget  request  presented  here  would  enable  OTA  to  sustain  its  present  level  of 
effort  In  addition,  OTA  is  requesting  restoration  of  $480,000  to  support  contractual 
analyses  and  advisory  panel  meetings  and  workshops.  Unavoidable  increases  in  employer 
contributions  to  the  retirement  system  and  in  rental  costs  have  decreased  OTA's  budget 
available  for  studies,  research,  and  support  comparable  to  1985  by  10.8%  (in  constant  '93 
dollars;  see  Attachment  1).  An  additional  $480,000  in  funding  would  enable  OTA  to 
devote  approximately  22  percent  of  its  research  divisions'  budgets  to  contracting,  which  we 
believe  is  minimal  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  small  agency  with  analytical  capabilities  across  a 
diverse  span  of  disciplines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  this  request  carefully  and  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board  has  given  it  their  blessing.  I  know  that  you  and  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  give  it  your  full  consideration  and  we  will  appreciate  your  continued 
support  of  OTA  as  a  imique,  shared  resource  for  Congress. 
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OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
APPROPRIATION  HISTORY 


FISCAL 

CONSTANT 

YEAR 

APPROPRIATION 

■93  DOLLARS  • 

1985 

$15,692,000 

$21,335,870 

1986 

14,642,000 

19,544,932 

1987 

16,636,000 

21,424,708 

1988 

16,901,000 

20,901,237 

1989 

17,937,000 

21,162,767 

1990 

18,376,000 

20,569,310 

1991 

19,556,746 

21,006,989 

1992 

21,025,000 

21,661,673 

1993 

21,025,000 

21,025,000 

NINE  YEAR  AVERAGE  $20,959,1 65 

*  BASED  ON  A  3%  CPI  INCREASE  IN  1993. 


Attachment  1 


INCREASED  RETIREMENT  COST 
(  '93  DOLLARS) 

ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  FERS  EMPLOYEES 

FERS  RETIREMENT  COSTS  @  31 .45% 
RETIREMENT  BASED  ON  CSRS  @  9.95% 
INCREASED  FERS  COST 


$4,851,142 

$1,525,684 

482.689 

$1,042,995 


LEASE  ANALYSIS 

FY  1 985  LEASE  APPROPRIATION 

FY  1985  LEASE  APPRO.  IN  CONSTANT  "93  DOLLARS 
ADJUSTMENT  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SPACE  (  + 26.4%) 
FY  1993  APPROPRIATION 
INCREASE  ABOVE  CPI  INFLATION  RATE 


$605,000 

$822,598 

217,166 

2.000,000 

$960,236 


NOTE:  Leased  office  space  has  increased  by  12,261  square 
feet  (26.4%)  and  parking  spaces  have  increased  by 
28  (23%)  since  July  1,  1985. 


FY  1993  VS.  FY  1985  APPROPRIATION 
ADJUSTED  FOR  FERS  AND  RENTAL  COSTS  INCREASES 
(IN  CONSTANT  '93  DOLLARS) 


$21,025,000 
(2.003.231) 


FY  1993  APPROPRIATION 

ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FERS  &  RENTAL  INCREASES 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OPERATIONS,  FY  1993  $19,021,769 

FY  1985  APPROPRIATION  (IN  CONSTANT  '93  DOLLARS  $21,335.870 

REDUCTION  IN  PROGRAM  FUNDS  ($2,314,101) 

PERCENTAGE  DECREASE  -10.8% 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Amo? 

TOPICS  OF  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Houghton.  Yes.  Charlie,  the  range  of  topics  which  are  dis- 
cussed are  really  extraordinary,  but  focused  primarily  on  the  scien- 
tific, and  what  it  is  going  to  do  for  this  Government  and  what  this 
Government  should  do  for  the  country.  For  example,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  read  the  New  York  Times  article  today  talking  about 
the  difference  between  Al  Gore  and  Bob  Allen,  Al  Gore  in  telecom- 
munications, and  Bob  Allen  of  AT&T. 

OTA  is  ahead  of  the  curve  on  this  with  the  study  "Rural  Amer- 
ica, the  Crossroads  of  Networking  for  the  Future".  Almost  a  defini- 
tive study.  There  is  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  That  is  the  type  of 
thing  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Don? 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  men- 
tion that  when  there  is  a  request  for  a  study,  it  is  a  request  from 
the  Ranking  Member  and  the  Chairman  of  that  committee  or  sub- 
committee. So  it  is  thoroughly  and  consistently  nonpartisan.  OTA 
seeks  to  provide  information  that  is  scientifically  correct  so  that 
Congress  can  make  choices. 

MANDATED  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  really  leads  me  to  one  of  the  concerns,  as  was 
indicated  earlier,  the  mandated  assessments.  Every  year,  some- 
times in  a  House-Senate  conference  committee,  we  get  to  a  crunch 
point  on  an  issue.  They  don't  think  they  can  answer  the  questions 
really,  but  they  have  to  plunge  ahead  anyway  legislatively.  It  is  a 
typical  consensus  to  ask  OTA  to  study  it,  and  I  think  the  budget 
says  you  are  currently  doing  eight  of  these  mandated  assessments 
this  fiscal  year;  that  is  twice  as  many  as  last  year. 

It  really  does  interfere  with  the  board's  desire  to  apportion  the 
work  to  the  places  where  it  can  do  the  most  good.  I  guarantee  you 
these  mandates  are  rarely,  if  ever,  debated;  they  are  sort  of  thrown 
into  bills  willy-nilly  because  the  people  who  are  directly  involved 
think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

But  it  does  hamstring  your  agency  and  has  the  effect  of  allocat- 
ing your  resources  before  the  board  in  its  wisdom  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  those  judgments.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  how  we  are 
dealing  with  this? 

Increasingly,  with  our  budget  steady  or  declining  in  real  terms, 
this  practice  is  eating  up  resources  in  a  way  that  may  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  overall  mission  of  OTA  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
Congress. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  we  have,  as  you  say,  a  number  of  mandates. 
We  also  have  a  couple  of  what  I  would  call  sort  of  semi-mandates. 
All  of  the  mandates  or  semi-mandates  that  will  require  OTA  re- 
sources of  any  consequence  we  take  to  the  board. 

So  the  board  has  the  authority  and  the  prerogative  of  instructing 
us  that  these  will  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  guarantee  that  in  our  bill,  by  the  way.  We  say 
that  you  won't  do  it  unless  the  board  decides  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Brown.  May  I  just  say  that  we  on  the  board,  regardless,  as 
the  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  Members  and  the  committees 
in  our  wisdom  in  OTA — and  we  think  that  is  a  touching  confi- 
dence, but  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  an  equal 
demonstration  of  confidence  if  you  would  let  the  board  make  some 
of  these  decisions,  or  if  you  do  have  to  make  the  mandate,  offer  the 
budgetary  resources  to  deal  with  it. 

We  would  be  happy  to  take  the  money  to  do  the  mandated  study 
and  we  would  all  be  much  better  off. 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  can  say  that  there  is  substantial  money  now.  If  I 
could  just  take  a  second  on  some  of  these  mandates,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  we  have  been  appointing  the  Physician  Review  Com- 
mission and  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission  for  10 
years  now.  Well,  the  Physician  Commission  is  a  little  bit  less,  but 
essentially  10  years,  and  we  have  continued  to  trim  that  down 
where  we  could  spend  less  and  less  money  on  it.  We  used  to  send 
staff  over  to  the  meetings.  We  used  to  submit  reports  to  the  Speak- 
er and  the  Majority  Leader. 

We  no  longer  do  any  of  those  things.  I  go  to  a  meeting  every  now 
and  again,  or  the  health  program  manager  does,  so  we  are  spend- 
ing very  little.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  appointing  those  positions  is 
a  politically  difficult  task  and  one  that  takes  a  lot  of  time.  We  also 
this  year  were  given  the  task  of  appointing  the  Alzheimer's  Panel, 
which  advises  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  it  involved  looking  over,  changing  the  exist- 
ing panel  and  taking  some  people  off  and  putting  five  new  people 
on. 

I  went  ahead,  quite  frankly,  and  did  that.  The  announcements 
were  sent  out  January  22nd,  which  was  the  deadline  for  doing  that, 
and  I  told  the  board  of  that  action.  But  that  took  my  time  and  the 
time  of  a  staff  person. 

NEW  MANDATES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Frankly,  that  is  the  kind  of  concern  I  have  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  also  have  this  Department  of  Defense  project 
Again,  it  is  a  difficult  situation,  because  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  ask  us  to  look  at  the  impact  of  the  changes  in  reim- 
bursement rates  for  independent  R&D  and  bids  and  proposals  from 
defense  contractors,  and  report  back.  There  is  now  new  leadership 
in  that  committee. 

This  is  something  where  the  GAO,  in  our  view,  has  been  working 
on  this  and  has  issued  several  reports,  and  I  am  sure  can  continue 
to  do  so,  and  is  ideally  suited  to  do  so. 

We  mentioned  the  figure  of  $100,000  in  our  budget  request  to 
this  subcommittee.  We  would  have  to  take  that  to  our  board.  There 
is  even  a  question  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  doable,  whether 
an  impact  like  that  can  be  measured  in  a  complex  and  changing 
industry  like  the  defense  industry. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  a  mandate  that  we  didn't  know  was  coming 
and  suddenly  there  it  was.  We  have  the  Heinz  Award,  our  maxi- 
mum worst  case  exposure  for  the  Heinz  Award  is  $339,000  which  is 
an  enormous  sum,  Mr.   Chairman,  for  the  OTA  program  which 
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would  have  to  implement  that  if,  indeed,  the  worst  case  scenario 
plays  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  OTA  is  sort  of  being  loved  to  death  here  by  those  who 
really  recognize  your  status  as  objective  and  scientifically  driven, 
and  it  is  just  going  to  eat  us  up  if  we  are  not  careful.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  informal  requests  from  the  administration 
with  the  Vice  President  and  Jack  over  there  and  others.  I  see  a  dis- 
aster pending  here. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  we  understand  that  OTA  works  for  the 
Congress  and  not  for  the  President.  But,  of  course,  we  will 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  hard  to  turn  down  the  President. 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  know. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Mandated  Assessments 

Question.  Last  year,  you  told  us  (page  384  of  hearings)  you  expected  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  mandated  projects  this  year.  Has  that  come  about? 

Response.  Yes,  FY  1993  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  FY  1992.  In  January  1992 
OTA  was  involved  in  five  mandated  projects.  At  that  time,  the  estimate  for  those 
projects  was  $235,000  for  FY  1992  and  $101,000  for  FY  1993.  The  actual  cost  for 
those  projects  in  FY  1992  was  $280,000  and  the  current  FY  1993  estimate  is 
$115,000.  Since  last  year,  three  additional  mandates  have  been  imposed  on  OTA. 
The  total  estimated  cost  including  these  mandates  is  $131,000  for  FY  1993  and 
$156,000  for  FY  1994.  Even  with  the  additional  mandates,  OTA  has  realized  a  reduc- 
tion in  mandated  project  costs  in  comparison  to  FY  1992.  Additionally,  staff  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  recently  indicated  that  the  DOD  Contracts 
Study  mandated  by  Public  Law  102-190  may  be  rescinded.  If  this  happens  the  cur- 
rent estimates  for  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  mandates  may  be  reduced  by  $16,000  and 
$100,000  respectively.  These  estimates  exclude  the  John  Heinz  Competitive  Excel- 
lence Award  Candidates  Evaluation  which  could  require  as  much  as  $339,000  in 
future  fiscal  years.  There  is  no  activity  on  this  mandate  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Update  the  mandated  project  data  from  pages  383-384  of  last  year's 
hearings. 

Response.  The  updated  information  follows: 

CURRENT  MANDATED  ASSESSMENTS  AND  PROJECTS 

Mandated  studies: 

P.L.  101-336,  the  American  with  Disabilities  Act  requires  OTA  to  study  intercity 
bus  access  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

P.L.  102-190  requires  OTA  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  DOD  on  payment  of  costs  of  contractors  for  independent  research 
and  development  and  for  bids  and  proposals.  (Recent  discussions  with  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff  indicates  that  this  mandate  will  probably  be  rescinded  or 
substantially  reduced.) 

Other  mandated  functions  and  activities: 

P.L.  98-21  requires  OTA  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  (ProPAC),  which  evaluates  the  Medicare  program  payment 
method. 

P.L.  99-272  requires  OTA  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Physicians  Payment 
Review  Commission  (PhyPRC),  which  advises  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
on  methods  of  reimbursing  physicians  under  Medicare. 

P.L.  96-151,  98-160  and  99-272  requires  OTA  to  monitor  certain  studies  and  re- 
search activities  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

P.L.  102-507  requires  OTA  to  appoint  members  to  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  make  annual  reports  on  the  Panel's  activities. 

P.L.  102-325  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  consult  with  OTA  in  conduct- 
ing a  study  which  will  provide  an  assessment  of  the  information  currently  collected 
on  graduate  education  and  will  identify  what  additional  information  should  be  gen- 
erated to  guide  the  DoE  in  defining  and  executing  its  role  in  support  of  graduate 
education. 
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P.L.  102-429,  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1992  establishes  the  John  Heinz 
Competitive  Excellence  Award  and  requires  OTA  to  evaluate  candidates. 

P.L.  102-172  requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to  consult  with  OTA  in  conduct- 
ing an  examination  of  Israeli  antiterrorism  technologies. 

P.L.  101-549,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment  requires  OTA  to  participate  in  an 
EPA  study  which  shall  determine  whether  or  not  further  reductions  in  emissions 
from  light-duty  vehicles  should  be  required.  The  study  is  not  due  until  June  1997. 
Therefore,  work  is  not  expected  to  commence  until  FY  1996. 

MANDATED  PROJECTS— FISCAL  YEAR  COSTS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Projects 


FY  1992 
actual 


FY  1993 
estimate 


FY  1994 
estimate 


Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission 

Physician  Payment  Review  Commission 

Veterans  Studies 

Intercity  Bus  Access  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities 

Performance  Standards  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 

Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's 

DOD  Independent  Research  and  Development  Contracts ' 

Review  of  DOE's  Study  on  It's  Role  in  Support  of  Graduate  Education . 


41 

13 

19 

201 

6 


1 

4 

12 

98 


16 


2 

2 

20 


2 

100 

30 


Total 

280 

131 

156 

•  Recent  discussions  with  House  Armed  Services  Committee  staff  indicates  that  this  mandate  will  probably  be  rescinded  or 

MANDATED  PROJECTS— ASSIGNED  STAFF  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

substantially  reduced. 

Projects 

Staff 

Person 
months 

Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission . 


Physician  Payment  Review  Commission 

Veterans  Studies 

Intercity  Bus  Access  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities . 

Performance  Standards  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.. 


Project  Director 2.0 

Research  Analyst 3.0 

Analyst 2.0 

Research  Analyst 4.5 

Senior  Analyst 2.0 

Project  Director 12.0 

Research  Assistant 12.0 

Project  Director 1.0 

Senior  Associate 0.3 


Total. 


38.1 


Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Moran  for  their  com- 
ments and  then  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  President  promises  to  cut  the  White  House  staff 
by  25  percent.  Maybe  we  can  use  some  of  that  extra  money  and 
send  it  over  to  OTA.  I  am  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  what 
you  are  doing  and  I  appreciate  the  need  for  science  committees. 

In  my  past  life  I  served  on  the  Interior  Committee  and  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  a  need  for  science  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  now.  We  have 
to  all  reeducate  ourselves. 


COORDINATION  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  still  wear  bumper  stickers  that  say 
have  feelings".  That  won't  change. 

Do  we  have  any  overlap  with  the  Library  of  Congress? 
Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  we 


'trees 
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Mr.  Taylor.  And  their  scientific — they  are  growing  and  request- 
ing more  money.  Do  you  work  with  them? 

Dr.  Herdman  [continuing].  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  Of  course,  they  have  a  different  modus 
operandi.  They  work  for  individual  Members.  They  have  a  process 
which  in  many  cases  is  less  open.  They  do  not  do  work  that  is  in 
the  thoroughness  and  detail  that  OTA  does. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  work  for  committees,  too. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes,  they  work  for  committees,  of  course,  and 
they,  I  think  they  have  a  little  different  mix  of  personnel.  But 
there  are  many  times  when  we  do  projects  jointly  with  CRS. 

There  are  times  when  we  are  doing  a  project,  we  decide  that  CRS 
is  doing  part  of  it  so  we  need  not  do  that  portion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Remember  we  discussed  this  yesterday  with  Joe  Ross, 
the  director  of  CRS,  on  how  these  activities  are  coordinated.  This  is 
one  of  the  four  agencies. 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  do  have  cooperative  work,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  in  the  area,  of  course,  that  I  know  best,  the  health  area,  we 
have  worked  for  the  last  10  years  very  closely  with  Janet  Kline, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  health  financing.  It  has  been  a  very  won- 
derful relationship. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  question  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  obviously  are 
faced  with  substantial  cuts.  Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  all  of  the 
services  that  we  now  have?  Are  there  any  areas  where  there  is  du- 
plication that  we  might  be  able  to  save  and  still  get  the  output  that 
we  desire? 

And  this  might  be  one  of  the  areas.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
OTA  is  the  place  to  go.  It  may  be  that  the  expertise  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  could  be  shifted.  You  could  be  the  research  arm 
for  that.  There  may  be  ways  of  looking  into  those  things. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  have  been  under  this  same  kind  of  budget 
pressure  as  long  as  I  have  been  here.  Much  of  what  has  now  been 
formalized  with  the  four  entities  getting  together  and  putting  out 
that  record  that  I  think  Ed  made  available  to  you  yesterday  is  an 
effort  to  rationalize  all  the  requests  that  are  made  to  us  and  put 
them  in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  level  of  expertise  is  appropriate 
to  the  level  of  difficulty  or  complexity  in  the  questions  that  are 
asked. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  been  under  the  pressure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  have  produced  $300  billion  deficits,  and  I  don't  think  the 
public  is  going  to  let  us  continue  to  do  it.  That  is  why  I  think  we 
may  have  to  step  back  now  and  say  as  much  as  we  would  love  to 
have  all  these  agencies,  how  can  we  blend  them  together.  We  are 
in  an  austere  situation.  We  really  have  to  take  some  steps. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  increases  in  these  agencies' 
budgets  have  been  less  than  the  increase  in  executive  branch  budg- 
ets in  the  same  period.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  that  hard,  5.7  percent 
per  person  who  works  for  us,  we  have  actually  cut  back  below  the 
real  value  of  what  we  do  here. 

But  we  probably  will  have  to  cut  more.  We  cut  last  year  to  the 
core  and  we  will  continue  to  cut.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
that  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  this  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  may  have  to  be  to  get  the  kind  of  figures  that  Mr. 
Clinton  is  talking  about,  his  objective  and  I  think  what  we  all  want 
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to  do,  we  may  have  to  go  beyond  even  freezing  agencies'  budgets.  If 
we  want  to  roll  back,  it  is  going  to  take  some  drastic  action. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  I  think  you  are  pointing  to,  though,  is  to  get  the 
most  appropriate  response  from  these  four  agencies  that  serve  the 
Congress.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  to  eliminating  duplication.  I 
hope  everybody  realizes,  we  are  cutting  into  our  true  capability 
here. 

There  is  not  a  lot  more  that  can  be  saved  on  the  margin  where 
we  do  duplicative  work  or  unnecessary  work.  What  we  are  arguing 
about  here  with  these  mandates  is  to  make  sure  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing,  so  that  we  aren't  doing  things  that  are  of  less 
importance,  but  because  somebody  told  us  to  do  them  in  a  vacuum, 
we  do  them  despite  their  lesser  priority. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  following  information  was  provided  for  the 
record  as  it  pertains  to  duplication  of  work  and  the  focus  on  tech- 
nology.] 
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Congrtu  o(  rtft  Snitrb  Atattt 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

Washington.  OC  20610-8026 


March   16,    1993 


Mr.  Edward  Lombard 
Subconanlttee  on  Legislative 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Ed: 


During  OTA's  appropriation  hearing  this  year  questions  were  asked,  as 
occasionally  In  the  past,  about  whether  OTA  was  focussing  on  technology  and 
whether  our  work  was  duplicative  of  GAO  or  CRS  work.   Although  Chairman  Fazio, 
in  his  usual  thoughtful  and  supportive  way,  made  it  clear  that  he  understood 
that  our  efforts  are  different  and  useful,  I  remain  concerned,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  current  fiscal  climate,  that  we  need  to  do  better  in  directly 
facing  these  questions. 

I  prepared  the  enclosed  short  statement  to  inform  the  Subcommittee;  I 
hope  it  may  be  responsive  to  the  issues  raised  by  Representatives  Carr  and 
Taylor  during  our  hearing.   We  might  also  make  it  part  of  the  record  next  year 
(with  slight  modifications)  or  even  this  year  if  you  think  that  would  be 
useful.  This  statement  is  also  responsive  to  points  raised  during  our  Senate 
hearing.   I  am  sending  it  to  staff  there,  although,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Fazio,  Chairman  Reid  was  equally  supportive  and  clearly  has  come  to  understand 
OTA's  unique  role  in  support  of  the  legislative  branch. 

I  hope  this  will  prove  useful  to  you. 

Sincerely, 


ijgetjc 


R&gevyc.    Herdraan 
Acting  Director 


enclosure 
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OTA,  AN  AGENCY  WITH  A  CONSISTENT  AND  UNIQUE  FOCUS  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

OTA's  statutory  mission  is  to  report  "the  probable  beneficial  and 
adverse  impacts  of  the  applications  of  technology  and  to  develop  other 
coordinate  Information  which  may  assist  the  Congress."   This  deceptively 
simple  assignment  raises  complex  questions  of  scope  of  activities  and  use  of 
methods.    OTA  responds  to  the  requests  and  occasional  legislated  mandates  of 
Congress,  but  it  is  also  the  agency's  responsibility,  and  that  of  its 
governing  Technology  Assessment  Board  (TAB) ,  to  remain  within  the  boundaries 
of  its  statutory  language  and  intent.   The  examination  of  OTA's  scope  and 
process  outlined  below  responds  to  questions  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  as  to  whether  a  recently  completed  analysis  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  a  hypothetical  analysis  of  tax  credits 
for  cancer  prevention  are  appropriate  OTA  subject  matter;  the  examination 
includes  additional  comments  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  OTA  approach  which 
distinguishes  its  work  from  that  of  the  other  congressional  support  agencies. 

OTA's  report  U.S. -Mexico  Trade:   Pulling  Together  or  Pulling  Apart?   might 
properly  have  been  entitled  "A  Technological  Analysis  of  Four  Major  Industries 
and  the  Implications  for  Mutually  Beneficial  Trade  and  Industrial  Relations 
Between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico."  The  senior  staff  responsible  for  this 
assessment  were  a  PhD  Physicist,  a  PhD  Engineer,  and  an  MA  Regional  Planner. 
The  four  industries,  whose  description  consumed  slightly  over  half  the  body 
of  the  report,  were:  auto  and  parts;  electronics;  apparel;  and  agriculture  and 
food  processing.   The  electronics  industry  includes:  consumer  electronics  (TV, 
etc.);  computers  and  peripherals;  semiconductors;  other  components 
(capacitors,  resistors,  etc.);  telephone  and  telegraph;  radio  and  navigational 
equipment;  and  electrical  equipment  (transformers,  motors).   Industrial 
analyses  led  to  discussions  of  investment  in  Mexico,  movement  of  high 
technology,  avoidance  of  pursuing  low  wages  as  a  U.S.  competitive  strategy, 
availability  of  materials,  infrastructure  and  transportation,  technically 
competent  labor  and  retraining,  interfirm  coordination,  environmental  impacts 
etc.  A  key  issue  examined  in  the  report  was  the  extent  to  which  the  spread  of 
new  labor  saving  manufacturing  technologies  might  affect  the  desirability  of 
Mexico  as  a  location  for  industry  for  production  compared  to  the  U.S. 

A  report  on  Tax  Credits  and  Cancer  Prevention  or  indeed  any  economic 
analysis  of  cancer  prevention  might  properly  be  entitled  "Epidemiology  of 
Cancer  Screening  (Sensitivity  and  Specificity)  and  Treatment  (Success  Rates  at 
Stages  of  Disease) :  Incentives  for  Prevention  and  Implications  for  Public 
Health  and  Healthcare  Cost  Control".   Staff  for  such  a  report,  as  for  OTA's 
actual  health  reports,  would  include  a  PhD  Health  Economist  and  an  M.D.  The 
information  needed  would  include  accuracy  of  screening  technologies,  medical 
and  cost  data  on  screenable  populations,  age  distributions,  percentages  of 
false  positives  and  negatives,  medical  diagnostic  follow  up  of  false 
positives,  disease  staging  at  detection,  additional  diagnostic  requirements, 
treatments  available  and  success  rates,  patient  compliance  and  physician  use 
rates.  Analysis  of  these  data  would  lead  to  discussions  of  technology  cost 
and  performance,  total  costs,  cost  effectiveness,  impacts  on  public  health  and 
review  of  various  financial  and  other  incentives  to  support  and  stimulate  use 
of  worthwhile,  and  only  worthwhile,  interventions. 
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Science  and  technology  permeate  our  society  and  should  Instruct  our 
policy.   Analyses  by  scientifically  and  technologically  expert  staff  provide  a 
unique  perspective  which  complements  that  of  other  perspectives,  e.g., 
economists.   Science  and  technology  based  analyses  are  data  driven  which 
results  in  in-depth  examinations  and  understanding  of  industries,  technologies 
and  systems  typified  by  the  preceding  examples.   These  examples  clarify  why  an 
expert  technology  base  informs  the  Congress  about  "the. . .economic,  social  and 
political  effects  of  such  (technology)  applications."  Not  all  issues  require 
or  justify  this  resource  Intensive  approach.   OTA  is  on  the  lookout  for,  and 
indeed  Joins  the  other  support  agencies  in  referring  work  to  more  appropriate 
venues.   Nevertheless,  the  scope  of  work  that  benefits  from  OTA  attention  Is 
broader  than  a  first  look  at  the  issue  might  suggest. 

OTA'S  unique  approach,  the  subjects  we  tackle,  and  our  staff,  which  is 
unmatched  for  scientific  and  technical  expertise,  separate  OTA  from  the  other 
agencies  serving  the  legislative  branch.   Two  other  important  aspects  of  OTA 
set  it  apart;  these  are  its  process  and  its  structure.   OTA's  process 
requires  participation  by  outside  advisors,  which  means  that  the  sponsors  and 
opponents  of  new  technologies,  representatives  of  citizen  groups,  academic 
experts,  state  and  local  government  organizations  and  affected  Industries,  and 
others  have  access  to  and  influence  on  OTA's  work  from  the  beginning  and  on  a 
continuing  basis  throughout  a  study.   This  participatory  process  serves  an 
obvious  political  objective;  in  addition  it  exposes  OTA  work  to  early  and 
frequent  criticism  and  helps  ensure  completeness,  fairness  and  accuracy. 
Extensive  peer  review  of  drafts  reinforces  these  outcomes.   Also,  OTA  requires 
that  its  staff  document  carefully  and  extensively  the  substance  of  and  the 
responses  to  the  critiques  it  receives.   This  documentation  is  forwarded  to 
TAB  as  part  of  the  approval  process  for  every  assessment. 

TAB  is  an  equally  bipartisan  governing  board  of  House  and  Senate  Members 
that  provides  a  court  of  appeals  for  those  who  feel  misrepresented  or  damaged 
by  OTA.   The  Board  can  and  does  from  time  to  time  require  further  work,  review 
or  consultation  to  satisfy  concerns  of  impartiality  and  accuracy.    The  Board 
also  serves  to  enforce  bipartisan  behavior;  as  much  as  OTA  appreciates  the 
need  for  bipartisanship  and  usually  succeeds  in  attaining  it.  It  has  proved 
Important  to  have  an  enforcement  mechanism  in  the  form  of  TAB  to  guard  against 
occasional  lapses.   TAB,  OTA's  staff  and  its  analytical  process,  and  the 
agency's  grounding  in  science  and  technology  as  an  approach  to  analysis  all 
combine  to  make  OTA  a  unique  asset  to  the  legislative  branch. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  OTA 

Mr.  Fazio.  Amo? 

Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  sort  of  a  typical  budgeting 
remark,  but  you  know,  if  you  got  to  cut,  you  don't  have  the  money 
and  you  got  to  go  right  into  the  sinew,  then  you  got  to  ask  yourself 
what  you  really  don't  need  at  all.  Does  it  make  sense  to  keep  lop- 
ping everybody  down? 

And  again,  I  come  back  to  my  hot  button  here.  This  is  an  area 
which  I  think  is  needed,  and  very  underutilized,  and  we  get  tre- 
mendous returns. 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  you  say  "underutilized",  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Houghton.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  utilized  really  by  Con- 
gress in  the  way  it  should  be.  To  me,  one  of  the  scary  deficits  is  not 
our  operating  deficit,  but  the  trade  deficit.  And  in  order  to  increase 
the  trade,  you  have  got  to  increase  the  stuff  that  you  sell  and  you 
don't  sell  commodities.  If  you  do,  then  obviously  your  wages  go 
down  according  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  a  lousy  way  to  do  business,  so  you  got  to  have  some- 
thing different. 

And  we  have  had  this  churning  in  terms  of  this  pension  fund 
business,  which  now  owns  75  percent  of  American  industry,  to  the 
point  where  people  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  invest  in  research. 
This  is  a  small  group  that  can  make  a  fine  point  on  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  agree.  I  think  OTA  is  a  particularly  valuable  re- 
source. But  you  could  do  it  another  way.  If  we  are  not  making  use 
of  it,  how  can  we  continue  to  make  investments  in  it.  I  mean  I 
would  argue  that  we  need  to  make  better  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  think  we  are  making  use  of  it,  but  we  are  not 
making  the  maximum  use  of  it.  I  think  that  if  you  had  a  real 
crunch  and  people  stopped  buying  our  bonds  overseas  that  you 
would  have  a  tremendous  use  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  think  that  Congress  needs  to  be  far  more  in- 
volved in  the  issues  that  OTA  is  working  on,  and  that  is  as  much  a 
criticism  of  where  our  priorities  are  and  where  our  interests  lie  as 
people,  you  know,  trying  to  deal  with  these  jobs  in  this  environ- 
ment that  we  are  in. 

But  you  can  probably  find  more  need  in  areas  that  are  perhaps 
of  less  value.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  we  can 
do. 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anyway,  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Did  you  have  a 
question?  I  think  Mr.  Moran  and  then  Mr.  Packard? 

Mr.  Moran.  I  do  think  that  OTA  has  achieved  a  very  commenda- 
ble level  of  coordination  with  other  agencies,  and  this  addresses 
Charlie's  point  that  there  is  an  optimal  span  of  control  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  largest  organization,  the  fullest  consolidation  possi- 
ble. It  may  be  that  if  they  were  absorbed  in  CRS,  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  expertise  and  even  their  effectiveness. 

COST  OF  mandates  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

But  there  is  an  area  that  I  would — I  think  we  have  a  critical 
need  for,  and  that  is  estimating  the  impact  of  unfunded  Federal 
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mandates  on  State  and  local  government,  and  particularly  the  pri- 
vate sector,  much  of  which  is  based  upon  the  technological  state-of- 
the-art  in  that  area,  whether  it  be  clean  air,  clean  water,  even  in 
the  less  obvious  areas. 

For  example,  could  education  and  labor,  when  they  had  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  could  they  have  had  OTA  do  an 
assessment  of  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  implement  the  mandate 
for  mainstreaming,  which  was  largely  based  upon  many  technologi- 
cal factors,  in  facility  access  and  personal  equipment,  in  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  so  on. 

Could  you  have  directed  such  a  study  and  contracted  it  out  so  we 
would  have  had  a  much  better  estimate  of  what  the  real  economic 
impact  was  going  to  be  on  jobs  and  industries  that  would  have  been 
impacted? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes.  I  think  we  could  have  done  that,  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  will  bet  the  committee  took  the  assumption  that 
ignorance  might  have  been  the  better  part  of  valor  on  that  bill. 
They  probably  didn't  want  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  may  want  to  bring  this  up  again  when  CBO  is 
here,  because  there  is  some  relevance  to  their  budget  problems. 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  are  looking,  as  you  may  know,  at  several  as- 
pects of  the  ADA,  one,  of  course,  is  the  bus  situation  where  the  re- 
quirement for  inter  city  transportation  is  being  changed  so  that  it 
is  accessible  to  the  disabled.  Another  aspect  of  it  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  at  the  moment  is  to  see  what  would  be  desirable  in  terms  of 
mental  illness  in  the  workplace,  both  of  which  I  think  are  very  im- 
portant issues.  So  we  can  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Don,  and  then  we  will  come  back  to  Ron  and  Bob. 

ota's  valuable  function 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST.  I  think  Jimmy's  question  is  a  good  one,  and  CBO 
I  think  probably  could  give  you  some  information  on  that.  I  wanted 
to  get  back  to  what  Charles  said  a  minute  ago. 

I  understand,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  supported  the  reductions  in  our 
committee's  staffing  request.  I  think  we  have  to  make  choices. 

The  difference  is  OTA  reaches  conclusions  and  other  agencies 
gather  information.  I  think  in  Congress  we  are  starving  for  some 
data  as  to  what  is  best.  Somebody  said  it  better  than  me,  we  are 
drowning  in  information  and  starving  for  knowledge. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  OTA  can  take  this  information  and  in 
a  scientific  way  make  some  specific  recommendations  that  are 
quantifiable,  and  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  should  hold  that  thought  for  GAO  this  afternoon. 
I  am  not  sure  where  they  are  on  that  scale.  Ron? 

Mr.  Packard.  Well,  let  me  begin  my  comments  by  certainly  ex- 
pressing my  strong  support  of  OTA  and  their  mission  and  their 
functions.  I  have  served  on  committees  that  have  used  them  a 
great  deal  and  they  have  produced  exceptionally  good  work  which 
is  very  valuable  in  terms  of  the  assessing  the  technology  benefits. 

Of  all  areas  that  this  country  needs  to  do  a  better  job  and  contin- 
ue to  do  a  good  job  is  to  assess  our  technological  advancements,  be- 
cause that  is  where  we  still  are  preeminent  around  the  world. 
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But — and  I  recognize  the  budget  constraints.  One  thing  we  need 
to  be  cautious  of  is  on  a  small  organization  that  does  very  good 
work.  It  would  be  easy  to  across-the-board  effect  them  like  it  would 
any  other  agencies,  and  the  effect  on  a  small  agency  is  much,  much 
greater,  because  they  have  so  much  less  flexibility  in  terms  of  a 
small  budget  like  $22  million. 

And  so  I  think  that  we  would  have  to  be  very  much  aware  that 
prioritizing  is  extremely  important  as  we  deal  with  these  kinds  of 
small  agencies.  If,  in  fact,  they  do  absolutely  need  a  five  percent  or 
even  a  seven  or  nine  percent  increase,  nine  percent  of  a  small 
budget  is  a  lot  different  than  nine  percent  of  a  $2  billion  budget. 

And  so  we  need  to  be  cautious  that  we  don't  take  and  put  these 
small  agencies  that  do  very  good  work,  because  of  their  smallness 
or  partly  because  of  their  smallness,  clump  them  into  a  large 
budget  category  that  deals  with  them  much  more  unfairly  than  it 
would  the  others. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDING 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  however,  in  terms  of  the  funding. 
Does  all  of  your  funding  come  through  our  budget  process  or  our 
appropriating  process,  or  is  it  possible,  or  do  you  receive  funds  from 
the  work  that  is  done,  the  reports  and  assessments  that  are  done? 

And  if,  in  fact,  mandates  are  being  made  by  committees  and 
other  agencies,  without  funding,  would  it  be  possible,  or  would  it  be 
prudent  to  require  that  for  every  committee  that  asks  for  work 
done  by  OTA,  that  they  include  that  in  their  budget,  and  that 
would  force  them  to  be  a  lot  more  critical  in  terms  of  evaluating 
whether  that  study  is  frivolous  or  whether  it  is  extremely  essential 
to  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  thus,  the  mandates  would  prob- 
ably be  much  more,  at  least  considered  than  they  are  now  where 
they  feel  if  this  is  a  free  service  for  the  committee,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  ask,  and  it  will  be  given? 

Also,  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  if  there  are  any  funds 
coming  into  OTA's  trust  funds  by  virtue  of  grants — not  grants,  but 
by  contributions  from  the  private  sector,  foundations  and  so  forth, 
or  is  that  even  possible  under  the  enabling  legislation? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Let  me  just  dispose  of  that  last  one.  First,  Mr. 
Packard.  OTA's  law  allows  us  to  accept  gifts.  The  fact  is  that  we 
aren't  getting  any  gifts  from  the  private  sector.  And  our  trust  fund, 
these  are  all  essentially  earnings,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Except  for  the  conference.  Most  of  the  money  for 
this  conference  tomorrow  is  being  supplied  by  outside  funds. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Foundations? 

Mr.  Houghton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  have  money  from  Carnegie  and  Corning, 
which  means  the  actual  government  expenditures  for  our  confer- 
ence tomorrow  will  be  less  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  certainly  want  to  thank  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  Corning. 

Mr.  Packard.  Where  it  provides  a  service  for  industry  and  busi- 
ness, maybe  we  could  evaluate  whether  it  is  prudent  for  the  OTA 
to  seek  ways  to  get  foundation  money. 
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Dr.  Herdman.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  think  it  is  one  for 
the  subcommittee  to  wrestle  with  and  the  board  as  well. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  kick  around  the  idea  of  assessing  the  Govern- 
mental committee  or  agency,  the  congressional  committee  that  re- 
quests the 

Mr.  Houghton.  Can  I  respond  to  that,  Ron?  From  a  financial 
standpoint  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  My  experience  is  that  practi- 
cally it  doesn't  make  sense,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  then 
you  really  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  committees  that  have  the 
most  money.  They  dominate.  And  you  become,  you  know,  sort  of 
hooked  on  that. 

And  if  you  remember,  it  reduces  the  independence  of  the  OTA  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  study  things  which  are  not  necessarily  popu- 
lar but  they  think  in  four  or  five  years  are  going  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Don,  you  were  responding  to  Ron? 

Mr.  SuNQUiST.  I  would  agree  with  what  Amo  said  in  terms  of  the 
projects.  But  I  think  in  terms  of  making  committees  pay  for  man- 
date studies,  I  think  it  might  slow  down  the  mandate  studies  and  it 
also  isolates  the  cost. 

Mr.  Packard.  Is  that  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  SuNQUiST.  I  think  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Fazio.  With  the  language  we  include  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  that  says  you  don't  have  to  do  it  unless  the  OTA  Board 
confirms  the  mandate,  I  think  you  ought  to  build  that  in  as  part  of 
your  criteria.  If  they  are  not  going  to  pay  for  it,  he  wouldn't  do  it. 
They  haven't  allocated  the  funds. 

Bob? 

transportation  studies 

Mr.  Carr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  a  request.  I  am  new  at  a  new 
job  that  is  somewhere  else  on  this  committee.  I  have  become  the 
Chairman  of  Transportation  Appropriations.  I  know  our  committee 
has  from  time  to  time  made  use  of  your  work.  I  would  like  if  you 
could,  I  don't  want  to  have  myself  totally  inundated,  but  if  you 
could  look  over  the  last  10  or  20  years  and  supply  my  office  with 
those  transportation  related  reports,  including  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, et  cetera,  I  would  love  to  have  at  least 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  survey  of  the  literature? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  would  be  delighted  to  do  that.  Do  you  have 
somebody  we  can  talk  to  on  your  staff? 

Mr.  Carr.  Diane  Blagman.  Del  Davis  at  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Put  me  down  for  the  same. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Mark  Miller 

Office  of  the  Honorable  Bob  Carr 

2347  Raybum  HOB 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Wasfiington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Miller 

Following  up  on  Mr.  Carr's  request,  I  can  advise  you  tfiat  OTA's  efforts  in  thie  technologies  of 
transportation  have  foliowed  niajor  legislative  Issues  over  the  p>ast  decade.  The  transportation 
program  is  not  large,  but  has  worked  to  provWe  information  on  questions  of  substantial  national 
Importance. 

In  tfie  last  Congress.  OTA's  major  work  was  a  study  for  both  Senate  and  House  Publk:  Works. 
These  Committees  asked  us  to  Uentify  ways  to  change  Federal  policies  and  programs  to  mobilize 
mar^gement.  financing,  and  technology  efforts  to  make  public  works  more  productive  and  efficient. 
The  study  produced  three  documents:  Rebuilding  the  Foundations:  A  Special  Report  on  State  and 
Local  Public  Works  Financing  and  Management,  Delivering  the  Goods,  the  major  study  on  this 
complex  problem;  and  Moving  Ahead,  a  shorter  study  on  lessons  of  the  study  for  the  1991  Surface 
Transportation  legislation  (ISTEA). 

New  Ways,  a  report  on  Tiltrotor  aircraft  arxl  magnetically  levitated  vehicles,  was  requested  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  It  examines  wfiat  is  currently  known  about  these  technologies, 
and  wfiat  rcles  they  could  play  In  improving  intercity  transportation.  We  also  published  a  short  paper 
on  Advanced  Vehide/Higfiway  Systems  arxJ  Urtian  Traffic  Problems  (Smart  Cars/Smart  Higtiways). 

OTA's  earlier  work  tfiat  Is  still  useful  arx)  relevant  Included  major  studies  of  deregulation  arxJ 
safety  in  trucking  and  aviation  {Gearing  Up  for  Safety  arxj  Safe  Skies  for  Tomorrow.) 

We  are  rKiw  completing  a  study  tfiat  was  required  urxjer  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
examining  the  issues  arourvj  accessibility  arxJ  Over  Tfie  Road  Buses,  and  in  the  fall  we  will  release  a 
study  on  Aviation  Research  and  Development 

We  would  be  pleased  to  brief  Mr.  Carr,  you,  or  any  memtsers  of  the  staff  on  these  studies,  or 
to  talk  atx>ut  possible  new  areas  of  work.  Please  call  me  when  you  wish  to  schedule  a  visit 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Sincerely.  ,  ; 


Nancy  Carson 
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March  11, 1993 

The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Taylor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Taylor 

This  letter  will  provide  some  guidance  to  the  wor1<  that  OTA  has  done  in  transportation  over  the 
past  decade.  The  Agency's  work  lias  covered  issues  of  technology  introduction  arvJ  Improvement  safety, 
productivity  for  the  Nation's  network  of  commerce  and  personal  movement  environmental  concerns,  arxl 
competition. 

in  the  last  Congress,  OTA's  major  transportation  work  was  a  single  study  canled  out  In  response 
to  requests  from  the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  both  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.    The 
Committees  had  asked  OTA  to  klentify  how  better  use  of  existing  or  Innovative  technologies  can  make 
putjik;  works  more  productive,  and  how  to  tie  this  In  to  changes  in  the  Federal  role  In  R&D,  management   ' 
financing,  and  other  technology  efforts.  The  transportation  Infrastructure,  almost  entirely  provided  by 
publk;  Investment  determines  the  effectiveness  of  our  national  systems.  The  OTA  stixly  produced  three 
documents:  Rebuilding  the  Foundations;  Delivering  the  Goods,  the  major  study  on  this  complex  problem: 
and  Moving  Ahead,  a  shorter  study  designed  to  help  Congress  apply  the  infrastructure  informatkin  to  the 
1991  Surface  Transportation  legislation  (ISTEA). 

New  Ways,  a  report  on  tUtrotor  aircraft  and  magnetically  levitated  vehicles,  was  requested  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  examines  what  Is  currently  known  about  these  technologies,  and 
wfiat  roles  they  could  play  in  improving  intercity  transportation.  We  also  published  a  short  paper  on 
'Advanced  Vehicle/Highway  Systems  and  Urt)an  Traffic  Problems." 

OTA'S  earlier  work  that  Is  stu  useful  and  relevant  Included  major  studies  of  deregutatkm  and  safety 
In  trucking  and  aviation  {Gearing  Up  lor  Safety  and  Sale  Skies  lor  Tomorrow.)  Replacing  Gasoline: 
Alternative  Fuels  lor  Ught-Duty  Vehicles,  Is  a  1990  publication  reviewing  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
our  transportation  and  energy  problems. 

We  are  just  completing  a  study  on  the  Americans  with  OlsabOKies  Act  examining  tfie  Issues  arourxJ 
accesslbilty  and  over-the-road  buses,  and  In  the  fall  we  wiil  release  a  study  on  aviatkjn  research  and 
development 

I  have  enclosed  the  summary  version  of  Delivering  the  Goods  and  a  copy  of  New  Ways.  If  you  or 
your  staff  woidd  like  additional  information  or  any  other  OTA  documents,  please  contact 
Nancy  Carson.  Manager  of  the  Science,  Education,  and  Transportatton  Program,  on  8-6920  or  me 
on  4-3695. 


Sincerely, 

ISgil)  Roflor  C.  HenfmM 

Roger  C.  Herdman 
Acting  Director 


Enclosures 
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[Clerk's  note. — Summary  versions  of  the  reports  referred  to  in 
the  letter  have  been  retained  in  Committee  files.] 

PAST  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Carr.  In  looking  over  these  things,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
unfair  because  I  know  a  lot  of  times  a  title  doesn't  really  capture 
the  technical  or  scientific  issues  that  are  at  stake.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  come  by  my  office  and  tell  me  where  I  am  uninformed, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  reading  through  these  studies  that  a  lot 
of  these  studies  really  are  only  tangentially  related  to  science  or 
technology.  Not  a  majority,  but  some  of  them.  I  don't  know,  for  ex- 
ample— some  of  them  seem  like  economic — they  seem  like  GAO. 

We  have  a  study  that  is  entitled  "Plant  Closings:  Advance  Notice 
and  Rapid  Response."  Maybe  somebody  can  tell  me  the  great  scien- 
tific or  technical  principle  that  is  being  weighed  inside  that  report. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  probably  came  to  you  from  the 
Chairman  over  at  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee  and  they 
just  wanted  to  get  somebody  to  do  something,  and  that  chewed  up 
your  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  somebody  respond  to  that  one?  I  would  be  inter- 
ested. 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  would  have  to  get  back,  because  I  don't  know 
what  the  specific  details  of  that  are. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Can  I  just  respond  in  general? 

Bob,  you  are  absolutely  right.  A  lot  of  stuff  comes  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  you  should  see  the  stuff  that  is  turned  down.  It  is  incredi- 
ble. Every  so  often  we  bend  towards  something  which  is  not  really 
purely  science  or  technology. 

economic  related  assessments 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  got  other  economic  sounding  things.  How  ef- 
fective AIDS  education 

Dr.  Herdman.  In  general  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  when 
you  are  looking  at  science  and  technology  you  often  look  at  the  fi- 
nancial indications  and  social  indications  and  so  on.  When  we  do 
those  studies  there  is  a  scientific  and  technological  expertise  re- 
quired to  look  at  AIDS  to  see  where  the  interface  is  between  AIDS 
and  what  services  are  relevant  to  AIDS  and  not  relevant  to  AIDS 
and  so  on.  So  there  are  things  which  would  be  appropriate,  I  think, 
for  OTA.  I  grant  you  there  is  a  strong  financial  thread  that  goes 
through  some  of  those  studies. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  admitting  I  am  only  reading  the  titles  and  not 
the  reports.  But,  for  example,  the  one  you  highlight  in  your  testi- 
mony here,  "U.S.-Mexico  Trade:  Pulling  It  Together  or  Pulling  It 
Apart."  Now,  I  mean,  when  I  think  of  OTA  I  don't  think  of  that 
kind  of  a  study.  I  mean,  that  seems  like  a  rather  global  economic 
something  or  other  that,  sure,  can  have  technical 

Mr.  Houghton.  But  there  are  technological  overtones  to  that 
also. 

LIMITS  OF  assessment  AREAS 

Mr.  Carr.  Absolutely.  But  using  that  license,  Amo,  you  could 
study  almost  anything.   We  exist  in  a  very  scientific,   technical 
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world.  And  we  are  talking  about  scarce  resources  here.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that,  you  know,  a  lot  of  the  stuff  you  read  in  the  titles 
here  you  can  say,  yes,  that  is  something  I  can  see  OTA  doing. 

Here  is  something  that  has  got  me — excuse  me  a  minute,  Don — 
there  are  two  here  that  have  got  me  completely  perplexed.  One  it 
seems  to  me  is  totally  self-explanatory.  I  was  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  did  a  lot  of  strategic  stuff,  advisor  and  observer 
to  the  SALT  talks  and  the  START  talks  and  so  on.  There  is  a 
report  in  here  entitled,  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War."  Do  we  need 
OTA  to  tell  us  what  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  are?  Maybe  there  is 
a  dispute  about  the  nuclear  winter  thing.  Maybe  there  was  a  scien- 
tific— you  know,  there  are  scientists  saying  there  was  a  nuclear 
winter,  scientists  saying  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  maybe  a 
report  to  help  us  evaluate  competing  claims  among  scientists  on 
this  thing  might  have  been  helpful. 

SITE-SPECIFIC  ASSESSMENTS 

Then  this  is  the  one  that  sort  of  got  me  going  crazy  here.  I  see 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight — at  least  eight,  and 
these  are  place-name  studies.  The  assessment  of  community  plan- 
ning for  mass  transit,  Washington,  D.C. — these  are  all  separate  re- 
ports that  you  list  here — Washington,  D.C;  Atlanta;  Denver;  Chica- 
go; Seattle  and  L.A.  Why  would  OTA  spend  its  precious  resources 
making  what  are  seven  or  eight  apparent  assessment  of  community 
planning  for  mass  transit  in  place  names? 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  think  those  probably  were  done  before  I  came  to 
OTA.  They  are  not  within  my  memory. 

Let  me  just  say  in  general,  Mr.  Carr,  that  yes,  there  is  clearly  a 
fine  line  between  just  doing  anything  and  doing  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing,  which  is  looking  at  the  science  and  technology 
issues.  And  of  course  the  final  arbiter  of  that  is  our  board. 

So  if  we  are  asked  by  a  committee,  we  put  the  proposal  together 
and  the  board  says  fine,  then  I  think  that  is  the  decision  we  live 
with.  But  to  defend  the  board's  decisions  on  these  studies,  when 
you  read  them  you  see  that  to  make  the  analysis,  yes,  you  need  the 
science  and  technological  expertise,  and  yes,  science  and  technology 
is  a  pervasive  influence  on  American  life  in  our  time,  and  yes,  it  is 
important  to  have  people  who's  experience  is  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Take  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  It  was  impor- 
tant to  analyze  the  industrial  technologies  that  were  involved,  the 
environmental  technologies  which  could  be  used  or  might  not  be 
used,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  look  at  some  of  the  issues  in  terms  of 
expensive  production  for  American  industry,  being  able  to  compete 
on  an  other  than  low-wage  basis  because  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  technology  and  made  the  capital  investments  and  so  on 
which  allows  them  to  do  that,  and  our  using  technology  to  develop 
the  processes  and  the  products  which  puts  them  in  a  competitive 
position  in  Mexico  is  a  good  way  to  preserve  jobs  here,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

That  is  the  kind  of  background  which  I  think  you  will  see  if  you 
look  at  the  reports.  So  I  understand  where  you  are  coming  from, 
but. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  ROLE  OF  OTA 

Mr.  Carr.  I  would  like  to  see  OTA  being  an  honest  referee  where 
there  is  scientific  and  technical  disagreement  over  key  issues  af- 
fecting public  policy.  That  would  be  my  definition  of  what  your  role 
is,  not  to  get  into  being  an  honest  referee  between  what  economists 
think.  I  mean,  who  knows  what  they  think?  And  there  is  always  a 
disagreement. 

But  you  do  have  things,  like  I  said,  whether  nuclear  winter — we 
have  got  a  big  one  on  global  warming.  Some  scientists,  a  group  of 
scientists  say,  Well,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Others  say  that  the  sky 
is  falling. 

And  where  I  as  a  public  policy  maker  need  help,  and  my  commit- 
tee might  need  help,  is  where  we  have  got  conflicting  and  compet- 
ing claims  by  the  scientific  and  technological  community  over  what 
is  or  what  is  not,  what  is  or  what  ought  to  be,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  morning  it  is  cellular  telephones. 

Mr.  Carr.  You  supposedly  get  cancer.  Alar,  when  you  get  into 
the  agriculture  area,  some  of  these,  you  have  some  scientists  saying 
yes,  some  scientists  saying  no.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  where  OTA  is 
value  added  to  me. 

I  don't  need  OTA's  help  in  deciding  whether  NAFTA  is  a  good 
idea  or  a  bad  idea.  I  don't  need  OTA's  help  to  decide,  you  know,  the 
assessment  of  community  planning  and  the  rapid  transit  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  your  point.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  one.  I 
would  also  appreciate  if  you  would  look  at  these  reports  and  give 
the  committee  your  view  as  to  whether  or  not  the  title  was  or  was 
not  misleading. 

Mr.  Carr.  Titles  cab  be  misleading,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  can  see  more  potential  on  nuclear  winter — the  titles 
may  be  designed  to  attract  attention 

Dr.  Herdman.  As  you  know,  that  report  was  on  nuclear  winter 
and  other  related  negative  effects,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may 
recall. 

Mr.  SuNQUiST.  This  is  something  we  wrestle  with  all  the  time. 
But  I  assure  you  there  is  a  technological  basis  for  the  studies. 
There  may  be  a  side  report  based  on  some  documentation  we  have 
done  in  other  areas. 

But  you  take  NAFTA,  one  of  the  big  complaints  about  NAFTA  is 
the  environmental  question,  and  the  technological  question  in 
terms  of  our  competitiveness. 

Let  me  call  upon  one  of  our  OTA  experts. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  SITE-SPECIFIC  WORK 

Mr.  Andelin.  John  Andelin,  I  am  an  assistant  director  for  OTA. 

Yes,  we  would  be  happy  to  give  you  material.  The  specific  studies 
you  mentioned  on  community  planning,  areas  by  name,  had  to 
have  occurred  somewhere  in  the  mid-1970s,  because  they  were  not 
even  current  when  I  joined  OTA  in  1980.  And  I  had  never  heard  of 
them. 

I  think  you  would  find  nothing  of  that  nature  in  the  last  10  to  15 
years.  We  have  fought  very  aggressively  to  avoid  doing  site-specific 
work.  We  have  done  a  person  day  or  two  to  help  Members  and 
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committees  on  site-specific  work  when  it  has  followed  a  major  as- 
sessment that  has  taken  perhaps  five  person  years. 

If  we  see  a  little  bit  of  value  added  can  truly  help  the  scientific 
issues  on  a  site-specific  area,  maybe  it  is  a  site  area  we  have  al- 
ready studied  in  the  main  assessment,  we  certainly  will  do  a  few 
person  days  of  additional  work. 

We  very  much  avoid  site-specific  work  because  we  can  get  eaten 
up  by  it. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  When  you  were  asked  to  do  a  study  on  the  implica- 
tions of  cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  medical  technology  assessing 
therapy  modalities,  trends  and  relative  costs  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  I  don't  know  how  you  fit  the  whole  title  onto  your  study, 
but  that  has  such  limited  applicability.  Did  you  have  the  discretion 
to  be  able  to  say,  this  is  just  not  worth  our  effort  because  the  impli- 
cations are  not  sufficient  Congress-wide  to  contest  the  resources 
necessary  to  do  this? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Again,  I  think  that  happened  back  in  the  1970s  as 
well.  I  know  all  the  studies  that  have  been  done  in  health  intimate- 
ly in  the  last  10  years  and  I  can  assure  you  that  was  not  one  them. 
My  guess  is  that  it  was  a  very  small  case  study  of  that  particular 
technology,  and  I  would  guess  that  some  committee  had  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  that  and  it  was  a  very,  very  modest  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  wouldn't  be  doing  that  kind  of  thing  today  if 
they  asked  you  to? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  have  basically  stopped  doing  that. 

APPROVAL  OF  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bet  if  Congress  asked  them  to  do 
another  study  on  America  at  the  crossroads,  they  would  do  it.  Espe- 
cially if  some  of  their  friends  like  Jim  Moran 

Mr.  Moran.  I  don't  think  that  I  carry  that  kind  of  weight. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  problem  is,  how  do  we  steer  Congress  and  its 
requests?  The  agencies  are  always  going  to  react  to  Congress'  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  why  we  have  these  people  who  are  broadly 
based  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Does  the  board  sift  that  down? 

Mr.  Sunquist.  Absolutely,  and  we  have  some  good  arguments. 
We  went  through  a  period  of  time  when  the  defense  people  on  two 
sides  of  a  defense  issue  wanted  us  to  utilize  our  resources  to  do 
that,  and  there  were  some  very  large — long  arguments  about  it.  We 
figured  the  DOD  has  enough  capabilities  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  rural  America  at  the  crossroads 

Mr.  Sunquist.  That  is  a  technological  question. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Telecommunications  is  the  whole  focus  of  it. 

Mr.  Sunquist.  If  you  have  questions  about  any  of  these  specific 
projects  done  in  the  last  10  years,  let  us  give  you  the  report. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  look  through  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Sunquist.  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  99 
percent  of  the  time  they  are  projects  you  would  also  think  have 
good  technological  basis. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  We  now  make  it  clear  in  your  report  language — actu- 
ally this  is  bill  language,  excuse  me,  that  says  that  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  assessments  or  activities  not 
initiated  and  approved  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  96-151, 
except  that  the  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  assessment  re- 
quired. 

So  in  effect  we  have  given  the  board  all  we  need  to  be  able  to 
say,  this  is  a  great  idea  but  this  is  appropriate  for  someplace  else 
or  somebody  else  or  some  other  time. 

Mr.  SuNQUiST.  If  you  look  through  that  board  you  will  see  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  philosophy,  geographical  balance,  and  it 
works. 

PRICE  LEVEL  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  ask  some  questions  about  the  specifics  of  the 
budget. 

We  have  the  locality  pay  issue,  which  of  course  is  something  we 
have  learned  to  deal  with  in  all  our  bills.  Would  you  give  us  the 
justification  for  the  price  level  increases,  6.25  percent  for  travel-re- 
lated inflation? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  got  that  from  our  travel  agency,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Omega  Travel  Agency.  They  predicted  a  10  percent  increase 
this  year  and  5  percent  next  year,  so  we  prorated  for  the  amount  of 
time  that  was  covered  in  the  budget,  and  that  came  out  to  6.25  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Post  fare  wars,  I  guess? 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  suppose.  We  can  take  another  look  at  it  if  you 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Five  percent  for  telephone  service  inflation. 

Dr.  Herdman.  Again,  that  is  from  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  what  they  are  using  over  there? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Eight  point  two  percent  for  Library  of  Congress  serv- 
ices inflation? 

Dr.  Herdman.  That  is  what  they  charge. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  just  pass  that  right  through? 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  wish  we  could  pass  our  increases  right  through 
House  Appropriations.  They  seem  to  pass  theirs  through  to  us. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  STUDY  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  get  theirs  to  us  through  you. 

I  know  we  have  talked  in  and  around  and  about  this,  the  funds 
for  increased  assessments  and  studies,  $480,000;  these  are  the  con- 
tract funds  that  you  talked  about? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  you  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  here,  weigh 
the  relative  benefits  of  hiring  versus  bringing  in  contract  assist- 
ance. Some  people  are  on  contract  always,  but,  you  know,  you  have 
in  the  past  asked  for  people,  now  you  have  asked  for  contract  au- 
thority. What  would  you  really  want  us  to  do? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  as  you  know,  if  we  had  more  money,  it  is 
clear  we  could  hire  more  temporary  staff  as  well.  I  think  that 
where  we  come  into  seeking  new  permanent  positions  is  because 
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they  are  important  to  us  in  terms  of  the  stabihty  that  they  give  to 
the  staff.  The  rules  are  that  we  can't  keep  temporary  staff,  we 
have  to  turn  them  over.  I  would  not  challenge  those  rules  because  I 
think  those  are  good  rules.  We  need  the  changes  in  perspective 
that  high  turnover  of  our  temporary  staff  gives  us. 

The  $480,000  or  some  sum  that  you  choose  to  appropriate  to  us 
would  be  very  useful  and  would  give  us  increased  flexibility.  We 
mentioned  the  contracts  in  particular,  because  it  is  our  view  based 
on  our  experience  and  the  difficulties  we  are  having  now  that  con- 
tracting represents  20  percent  of  the  monies  available  for  prosecut- 
ing the  assessment  work  of  a  division.  Current  funding  is  not  ade- 
quate to  pay  for  the  panels  and  contractural  expertise.  We  are  not 
talking  so  much  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  buying 
information,  buying  analyses,  buying  expertise  from  outside  to  sup- 
plement what  can  never  be  the  total  spread  of  expertise  in  a  small 
agency  like  OTA. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  even  if  you  have  on-board  either  through  contract 
or  through  hiring  the  experts  to  do  the  studies,  you  can't  really 
conclude  the  studies  to  your  quality  standards  unless  you  have  got 
the  additional  funds  to  do  the  peer  review  and  the  additional  eval- 
uation that  your  panels  provide;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Herdman.  That  is  our  position.  It  is  not  only  the  peer  review 
that  the  panels  provide,  but  our  contractors  actually  do  perform 
work  which  finds  its  way  into  our  assessments. 

Now,  mind  you,  we  take  responsibility  for  that  work.  We  rework 
it,  we  just  don't  take  a  contractor  work  and  just  dump  it  into  an 
assessment.  It  has  to  be  merged  and  reviewed  and  so  on.  But  signif- 
icant pieces  of  an  assessment,  varying  in  importance,  do  originate 
from  contract  documents  that  we  buy  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  $480,000  increase  for  additional  assessments 
and  studies. 

Response.  In  constant  dollars,  OTA  has  had  a  10.8%  reduction  in  funds  available 
for  assessments  and  studies  since  FY  1985.  As  a  result  of  diminished  resources  espe- 
cially in  contractual  services  all  studies  are  affected.  More  analytical  work  must  be 
performed  by  OTA  staff  rather  than  contractors,  who  supply  specific  knowledge  in 
areas  not  covered  by  OTA  staff.  This  delays  the  completion  of  studies  in  many  in- 
stances and  is  less  effective.  The  $480,000  would  provide  partial  restoration  of  con- 
tracting capabilities  which  would  assist  performance.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  con- 
straint, it  was  felt  that  the  amount  requested  would  provide  a  minimum  level  of 
necessary  support  for  OTA's  workload. 

Question.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  costs  (e.g.  contracts,  etc.),  and  how  many 
additional  assessments,  etc.,  are  they  predicated  upon? 

Response.  The  increase  will  be  utilized  for  contractual  services. 

Because  the  increase  will  free  up  staff,  as  explained  above,  it  will  expedite  assess- 
ments and  studies  and  allow  OTA  to  take  on  several  more  assessments  during  the 
year. 

COLA  AND  MERIT  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fazio.  All  your  people  get  the  annual  COLA,  is  that  right? 
You  just  provide  that  across  the  board? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  many  of  the  permanent  staff  receive  a  merit  in- 
crease or  something  as  a  result  of  promotion? 
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Dr.  Herdman.  Well,  last  year,  as  you  know,  we  did  not  give  any 
merit  increases  whatsoever  because  of  the  financial  situation  in  the 
agency.  This  year  we  would  propose  to  give  a  merit  increase  of  3 
percent. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  would  be  based  on  what? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Based  on  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  historical  precedent. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  this  is  in  addition  to  the  COLA? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  in  other  words  you  are  going  to  go  across  the  board 
with  merit  increases? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  are  not  going  to  go  across  the  board.  The 
merit  increase  can  be  zero  or  it  can  be  more  than 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  each  employee  is  evaluated  and  will  get  something 
between  3  and  zero  percent? 

Dr.  Herdman.  Correct,  it  will  vary  from  person  to  person. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  know  we  are  under  threat  of  losing  good  people,  but 
it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  understand  how  this  works, 
particularly  in  a  small  agency. 

Dr.  Herdman.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  evaluate  our 
staff  annually  with  the  marketplace,  and  if  we  find  that  a  particu- 
lar skill,  an  individual  with  a  particular  skill  or  particular  exper- 
tise or  whatever  is  under  market  and  we  are  not  being  fair  or  we 
have  a  threat  of  losing  that  kind  of  individual,  we  may  make  an 
adjustment. 

termination  of  support  services  contract 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  terminated  a  support  services  contract  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  then  replaced  that  with  16  temporary  em- 
ployees. Could  you  explain  that? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  had,  as  you  know,  either  through  Cincinnati 
Bell  Information  Services,  or  other  predecessors,  a  contract  which 
provided  us  with  workers  who  did  some  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ices, copying  services  and  various  support  services  throughout  the 
agency.  There  was  associated  with  that  a  management  fee,  and  in 
1992,  that  contract  cost  us  $664,000. 

When  we  terminated  that  contract,  we  avoided  the  management 
fee  and  we  are  projecting — even  with  some  salary  increases  which 
were  given  to  the  contract  people — we  are  projecting  an  expendi- 
ture of  $539,000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  So  we  actually  are  saving  more 
than  $125,000  by  terminating  that  contract. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  those  individuals,  although  temporary  em- 
ployees and  therefore  not  receiving  retirement  benefits,  are  in  sup- 
port functions  which  are  permanently  necessary  for  the  agency.  So 
it  is  a  little  bit  anomalous,  but  we  hope  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  to  continue  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  do  we  come  out  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Dr.  Herdman.  We  are  ahead,  as  I  say,  by  approximately  $175,000 
this  year. 
Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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Question.  Outline  the  projected  savings  from  this  switch  (ampHfy  for  the  record). 
Response.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  projected  savings. 

Fiscal  year  1992  Contract  cost $664,000 

Fiscal  year  1993  Projected  increase  (8%) 53,000 

Total  fiscal  year  1993  projected  contract 717,000 

Fiscal  year  1993  salaries  for  16  temporary  employees 477,400 

Health  benefits  and  life  insurance 24,900 

Retirement  (FICA  at  7.65%) 36,500 

Total  employee  compensation 538,800 

Projected  fiscal  year  1993  savings 178,200 

Percentage  saved 24.9 

STAFFING 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  any  of  these  non-permanent  employees  really  have 
permanent  type  assignments?  You  do  need  flexibility  to  hire  temporary  staff  for 
temporary  jobs,  that  is  a  necessary  tool.  But,  do  any  of  these  really  perform  routine 
duties  that  should  be  evaluated  for  additions  to  your  permanent  staff.  Look  at  that 
for  us.  If  there  are,  analyze  the  relative  costs  of  the  current  practice  versus  adding 
to  the  permanent  staff  authorization. 

Response.  OTA  has  two  types  of  non-permanent  employees  identified  as  tempo- 
rary staff:  those  involved  in  research  activities  and  those  involved  in  administrative 
duties. 

Temporary  research  staff  perform  a  series  of  varied  responsibilities  limited  to  the 
anticipated  completion  date  of  a  specific  assessment  or  project  requested  by  Con- 
gress. They  may  perform  similar  analyses  as  OTA's  permanent  research  staff  during 
the  course  of  the  assessment,  but,  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  study.  In  addition,  temporary  staff  do  not  participate 
in  any  of  the  supervisory  responsibilities  reserved  for  permanent  staff 

The  use  of  temporary  research  staff  permits  several  cost  benefits  to  OTA's  man- 
agement. OTA  can  recruit  distinct  expertise  needed  on  a  one  time  basis  to  complete 
a  specific  assessment  without  an  obligation  to  retain  the  individual  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  study.  All  new  research  staff  hired  by  OTA  come  on  board  as  tempo- 
rary staff,  thus,  enabling  OTA  to  evaluate  their  demonstrated  work  products  before 
making  any  decisions  involving  their  conversion  to  a  permanent  appointment  when 
an  opening  occurs.  Finally,  OTA  saves  the  enormous  costs  of  staff  participation  in 
the  FERS  retirement  system  as  temporary  staff  are  ineligible  to  join. 

Temporary  administrative  staff  are  a  recent  phenomena  at  OTA.  The  increasing 
and  burdensome  costs  of  the  facilities  management  contract  propelled  OTA  to 
cancel  the  contract  and  appoint  the  individuals  under  the  contract  to  temporary  ap- 
pointments in  October,  1992.  This  group  performs  daily,  routine  duties  necessary  to 
accomplish  vital  services  in  OTA's  publishing,  information  systems.  Conference 
Center,  building  and  mail  courier  offices.  To  add  this  staff  to  OTA's  permanent  staff 
without  additional  position  allocations  would  severely  restrict  the  analytical  re- 
search capability  of  the  agency. 

The  FY  1993  projected  cost  of  the  16  temporary  administrative  employees  is 
$538,800.  To  convert  these  employees  to  permanent  would  increase  the  agency's  re- 
tirement cost  for  these  employees  by  $83,500  to  $102,600  depending  on  the  employ- 
ees' thrift  savings  contributions.  With  the  maximum  retirement  cost,  the  FY  1993 
total  cost  would  be  $641,400.  Based  on  the  FY  1993  projected  service  contracted  cost 
of  $717,000,  OTA  would  still  save  $75,600. 

Question.  Update  all  staffing  data  on  pages  389-397. 

Response.  The  information  follows: 
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Temporary  Employees  Retained  More  Than  1  Year  (FY92) 


Name 

PosKion 

Entrv  Date 

Salary 

Comments 

Brown 

Senior  Analyst 

10/07/91 

67.583 

Converted  to  permanent  -  2/93 

Chornesky 

Analyst 

12/10/90 

51,026 

Converted  to  permanent  -  2/92 

Cohen 

Research  Analyst 

08/25/91 

34,061 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Courteau 

Analyst 

10/18/91 

37,223 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Cox 

Analyst 

06/17/90 

36,132 

Part-time 

Cutler 

Research  Analyst 

10/06/91 

25,084 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Edwards 

Senior  Analyst 

09/03/91 

59,877 

Leaving  -  4/93 

Francese 

Research  Analyst 

07/23/91 

25,424 

Project  completion  -  4/93 

Garcia 

Research  Analyst 

06/10/91 

25,084 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Goode 

Research  Analyst 

08/11/91 

25,084 

Project  completion  -  8/93 

Hamilton 

Research  Analyst 

06/17/90 

24,433 

Part-time 

Hilton 

Senior  Analyst 

08/12/90 

59,371 

Part-time 

Jensen 

Analyst 

09/17/91 

48,989 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Kaufman 

Research  Analyst 

10/21/91 

23.770 

Project  completion  -  7/93 

Komor 

Senior  Analyst 

09/30/90 

52.057 

Converted  to  permanent  -  4/92 

Linsenmeyer 

Research  Analyst 

07/28/91 

26,132 

Project  completion  9/93 

McGlynn 

Analyst 

10/07/90 

33.823 

Terminated  -  8/92 

McLaughlin 

Analyst 

07/24/89 

46.383 

Terminated  -6/92 

Morison 

Analyst 

06/17/90 

51.026 

Converted  to  permanent  -  6/92 

Moyad 

Analyst 

02/19/91 

33,494 

Project  completion  -  3/93 

Odom 

Research  Assistant 

11/18/90 

22.921 

Terminated- 1/93 

Oelrich 

Senior  Analyst 

10/09/89 

78,741 

Project  complebon  - 1 0/93 

Paul 

Analyst 

10/07/90 

43,807 

Leaving  -  7/93 

Roehrig 

Research  Assistant 

11/03/91 

23,440 

Project  completion  - 1 1/93 

Sargent 

Research  Assistant 

01/13/91 

23,780 

Terminated  - 1/93 

Scott 

Analyst 

11/03/91 

36,851 

Project  Completion  - 1 1/93 

Sedor 

Senior  Analyst 

02/09/87 

52,387 

Part-time 

Sobin 

Analyst 

10/01/91 

39,113 

Project  completion  -  9/93 

Torres 

Research  Analyst 

06/02/91 

25,084 

Leaving  -  8/93 

Tucker 

Analyst 

11/18/90 

55,063 

Project  completion  - 1 1/93 

Weinberg 

Analyst 

04/30/90 

53,984 

Project  completion  -  5/93 

Wooley 

Analyst 

12/15/91 

42,780 

Project  completion  - 12/93 

Young 

Research  Analyst 

01/10/90 

26.132 

Leaving  -  9/93 

Note--    During  these  appointment  periods,  an  employee  commonly  works  on  a  full  assessment 

testimony,  briefings,  special  reports,  follow-on  wori<,  and,  frequently,  planning  new  projects. 
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IN-HOUSE  CONTRACTORS  RETAINED  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR 


Name 
Atkinson,  Robert 

Gross,  Madeline 
Kirwan-Taylor,  Helena 

Raguso,  Joseph 


Entry  Date 

Salary 

Conments 

5/13/91 

$73,580 

Termination 
expected  6/30/93 

7/22/91 

27,OAO 

Indefinite 

9/15/90 

28,080 

Termination 
expected  9/30/93 

9/15/91 


48,880     Termination 

expected  9/30/93 


Name 


Branscomb,  Lewis  H./l 
Carter,  AshtonB. 
Cochran,  Thomas  B. 
Geller,  Howard  S. 
Halbouty,  Michel  T./l 
Harl,  Neil  E./l 
Hunt,  James  C./l 
Kober,  Nancy  Lee 
Koffler,  Henry/1 
Krepon,  Michael 
Lederberg,  Joshua/1 
Lennon ,  A .  Max/1 
Levi ,  Barbara  S . 
Peterson,  Chase  N./l 
Schuette,  Oswald  F. 
Sharfman,  Peter  J. 
Sims,  John  F.M./l 
Von  Hippel,  Frank  N. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1992  CONSULTANTS 

Appointment       Termination 


4/1/90 

5/23/83 

7/1/75 

3/28/84 

8/1/85 

2/19/88 

2/19/80 

2/10/91 

2/19/89 

2/23/92 

2/19/88 

7/28/91 

6/14/76 

8/6/86 

7/1/75 

3/6/89 

8/2/89 

1/31/75 

Total 


Fiscal  1992 

Compensation 

Paid 


$  962.00 

975.00 

3,998.00 

1,274.00 

793.00 
1.112.00 

1,274.00 


650.00 


$11,038.00 


/I  Member  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory  Council 
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DETAILEES 


NAME 
Elizabeth  Eisner 
Sean  Headrich 
Jean  Olivier 
Anthony  Turhollow 

Thomas  Vischi 


DATE  SALARIES  PAID  BY 

11/16/92  Dept.  of  Energy 

11/23/92  Dept.  of  Energy 

11/04/92  NY  Port  Authority 

05/19/92  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory 

08/10/92  OTA- 2/3  (from  NIOA) 


COMMENTS 

Completion  04/93 
Completion  08/93 
Completion  04/93 
Completion  05/93 

Completion  08/93 


OTA  Level 

1 
2 
3 


PRESENT  OTA  EXECUTIVE  SALARY  LEVELS 

No.  of  Employees  Range  of  Salaries 


4 

20 

13 


$110,700  -  115,700 
94,500  -  110,700 
69.909  -  94,048 
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Position 

Senior  Analysts: 
Permanent 
Temporary 


Analysts: 

Permanent 
Temporary 

Research  Analysts: 
Permanent 
Temporary 

Research  Assistants: 
Permanent 
Temporary 


STAFF  TEAR  AVERAGE  SALARIES 

(As  of  2/3/93) 

'           Average 
Salary 

Range  of 
Salaries 

$65,799 
64,295 

$49,709 
52,387 

to  $91,254 
to  78,741 

45,925 
44,047 

35,075 
33.494 

to  55,063 
to  55,063 

-0- 
26,821 

25.084 

-0- 
to  34.061 

25.424 
24,266 

25,424 
22,825 

to  31,137 
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STAFF  ALLOCATIONS,  FISCAL  TEARS  1992-1994 


Staff 

In-House ,  Contractors 
Temporaries'- 

Detailees 

Fellows 

Facilities  Management 
Contract 


1992 
Average 

143 


1993 
Estimate 

143 


1994 

Estimate 

143 


69 

83 

82 

5 

6 

6 

1 

2 

4 

16 


Total 


234 


234 


235 


^OTA's  support  services  contract  was  terminated  on  9/30/92  and  replaced  by  16 
temporary  employees. 


Note:  OTA  does  not  use  in-house  consultants.   Contractors  are  used  for 

specific  pieces  of  a  project  and,  thus,  work  for  a  specified  amotint 
of  time.   Temporaries  are  used  for  a  variety  of  assignments  but  for  a 
specified  amount  of  time. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1992  MERIT  AND  PROMOTION  INCREASES 


Merit  and  Promotion  Increases  were  not  granted  In  FY  1992. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  role  OTA  has  got  in  in- 
tegrating our  Legislative  Branch  agencies  in  telecommunication 
terms? 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  think  so.  We  are  within  a  month  or  two  of  being 
on-line,  so  to  speak.  We  look  forward  to  being  able  to,  conference 
and  E-mail  and  transmit  documents  and  so  on  among  the  support 
agencies  and  the  Hill.  To  keep  in  touch  and  share  data  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  this  will  evolve  slowly  over  time;  I  don't  expect  it  to  be 
immediate.  I  think  it  will  be  a  big  advantage  to  the  agency.  Al- 
though it  is  costing  us  some  money  to  get  ready  for  it,  as  you  know, 
in  terms  of  tooling  up,  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  good  thing  for 
us  and  we  look  forward  to  participating. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Great.  Any  other  questions?  If  not,  I  will  submit  ques- 
tions for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Telecommunications 

The  OTA  has  been  a  participatory  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecom- 
munications Network  (LBTN)  team. 

Candidates  for  future  Technology  studies  in  FY  1994  include  Wireless  Communi- 
cation Services,  On  Line  Digital  Libraries,  Data  Network  Privacy,  etc. 

Question.  I  am  aware  that  the  OTA  has  been  participating  in  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  activities.  What  personnel  resources  are  being 
utilized  in  FY  1993  to  support  LBTN  Team  activities  and  what  is  anticipated  for  FY 
1994? 

Response.  Currently,  three  OTA  staff  are  assigned  to  various  committees  and  task 
forces  of  LBTN.  Those  staff  are  available  for  meetings,  strategy  sessions,  and  bilat- 
eral meetings  as  scheduled.  Also,  agency  CAPNET  associated  activities  are  ongoing. 
A  reduced  staff  workload  is  anticipated  for  FY  1994  due  to  the  fact  that  the  techni- 
cal and  integrated  aspects  of  CAPNET  should  be  completed  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Only  the  bilateral  consultations  and  testings  in  addition  to  network 
management  activities  are  foreseen  for  FY  1994.  Personnel  resources  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

o,  ((  1993  man  1994  man 

hours  per  hours  per 
month  month 

Manager,  TIS 8  4 

Senior  Integrator 14  8 

Senior  Analyst 14  8 


Total 36  20 

Question.  What  are  the  results  of  those  activities? 
Response.  The  results  of  the  LBTN  activities  are: 

Fiber  cabling  has  been  installed  and  scheduled  for  testing; 
Fiber  router  has  been  purchased  and  delivered  and  is  currently  being  config- 
ured; 
Agreements  for  E-mail  standards  across  agencies  are  being  formalized; 
Interal  security  procedures  are  being  formalized;  and 

CAPNET  host  computer  for  OTA  is  being  evaluated  for  hosting  of  planned  data, 

mail,  and  imaging  services. 

Question.  When  the  new  CAPNET  high  speed  data  network  connecting  all  the 

Legislative  agencies  is  operational  is  OTA  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  data 

services  and  economic  models  available  in  the  other  agencies  information  systems? 

Response.  OTA  is  planning  access  to  databases  being  hosted  by  the  Congressional 

Research  Service,  House  Information  Systems,  and  others  as  they  are  identified. 
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Question.  How  will  OTA  use  CAPNET?  Do  you  see  an3rthing  in  the  future  that 
you  will  use  to  communicate  your  studies  to  Members  and  Committees? 

Response.  CAPNET  will  be  used  by  OTA  to  conduct  electronic  mail  communica- 
tions, to  access  imaging  systems  at  LOC/CRS,  to  conduct  high-speed  transfers  of 
files,  and  to  offer  a  bulletin  board  system  to  help  congressional  users  navigate  the 
services  offered  by  OTA  including  but  not  limited  to  the  Information  Center,  Pub- 
lishing Office,  and  selected  OTA  reports  and  background  papers.  A  request  system 
for  OTA  studies  will  also  be  maintained. 

I  see  that  OTA  is  planning  to  conduct  a  number  of  telecommunications  related 
studies  in  FY  1994,  such  as.  Wireless  Communications,  On  Line  Digital  Library, 
Network  Privacy,  etc. 

Question.  Are  these  being  coordinated  with  the  LBTN  team  and  other  agencies 
such  as  HIS,  LOC  who  are  reportedly  conducting  research  or  technology  demonstra- 
tions on  similar  or  related  technologies? 

Response.  In  the  normal  course  of  developing  OTA's  research  agenda,  each  re- 
quested study  is  coordinated  systemically  with  OTA's  counterparts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Coopera- 
tion with  LOC's  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  often  involves  active  collaboration  between  analysts  and  sometimes  joint  pub- 
lication of  research  findings. 

OTA's  Telecommunications  and  Information  Systems  office  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating OTA's  efforts  with  the  LBTN  team,  HIS,  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Within  OTA,  the  Telecommunications  and  Information  Sys- 
tems office  is  included  in  internal  advisory  groups  to  the  research  program  dealing 
with  telecommunication  and  computing  technologies.  In  this  way,  the  operational 
function  of  OTA's  information  management  group  stays  informed  of  the  activities  of 
its  research  programs,  and  is  thus  able  to  link  these  OTA  activities  with  those  of 
the  broader  congressional  support  agencies  dealing  with  telecommunication  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  thank  you.  I  particularly  thank  my  colleagues 
for  staying  the  entire  duration  of  this  hearing. 

Thank  you,  Roger. 

Dr.  Herdman.  I  want  to  thank  them  too.  This  has  been  splendid 
support.  I  would  like  to  submit  Mr.  Dingell's  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's statement  for  the  record. 

[The  statements  of  Mr.  Dingell  and  Senator  Kennedy  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 
MEMBER,  TECHNOUX;y  ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

before 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  26,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman t 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  on  an 
appropriate  funding  level  for  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA).   I  fuliy  support  OTA'S  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$22,995,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 


There  is  no  question  that  we  face  enormous  financial 
constraints  for  this  and  next  fiscal  year.   Funding  decisions 
must  be  wise  and  prudent.   As  Chairman  of  a  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  billions  of  dollars  of  programs,  these 
decisions  will  affect  the  shape  and  outcome  of  policy  for  years 
to  come.   In  this  light,  I  trust  you  will  consider  OTA  as  or 
slightly  more  generously  than  the  other  items  within  your 
jurisdiction.   Our  committee  uses  the  resources  of  OTA  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  a  small 
investment  In  OTA  will  reap  a  significant  payoff. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  our  new  Administration  values  highly 
science  and  technology.   The  President  demonstrated  the 
importance  OTA  when  he  chose  Director  of  OTA  to  serve  as  his 
Science  Advisor-   The  legislative  branch  also  needs  the  expert 
advice  and  analysis  that  OTA  can  bring  to  its  decisions  and  to 
its  understanding  of  how  technology  affects  our  society. 

We  cannot  understate  the  importance  of  OTA  to  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  in  dealing  with  tough  and  complicated 
legislative  regulatory  issues.   In  particular,  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign  raised  the  consciousness  of  the  American 
people  about  the  need  to  reform  our  health  care  system.   We  in 
Congress  expect  an  active  session  considering  proposals  from  the 
Clinton  Administration,  as  well  as  a  those  introduced  during  the 
102nd  Congress.   OTA  has  underway  a  series  of  assessments  on  new 
methods  of  health  technology  assessment,  defensive  medicine,  the 
design  of  a  minimum  comprehensive  benefit  package,  and 
international  comparisons  of  health  care  costs  and  use  of  health 
technology  which  are  very  relevant  to  reform.   I  expect  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and  other  committees  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  benefit  substantially 
from  this  work  over  the  course  of  this  coming  session. 
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The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  has  also  benefitted  from 
reports  dealing  with  genetics,  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  trade  and  the  environment,  phairmaceutical  labelling, 
women's  health,  environmental  standards  and  a  host  of  other 
issues. 

Although  OTA  has  adjusted  well  to  constrained  finances  with 
excellent  productivity,  I  would  ask  that  you  provide  OTA  with  the 
requested  funding  level  to  enable  this  fine  research  institution 
to  respond  to  new  and  challenging  initiatives  facing  the  103rd 
Congress  and  the  new  Administration. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  appropriation  will  be  money  well 
spent . 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Qiainnan,  Technology  Assessment  Board 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Congress 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

January  26, 1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  in  support  of  the  budget  request  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Our  goal  in  establishing  OTA  2  decades  ago  was  to  enable  Congress  to  obtain  the 
information  we  need  in  order  to  address  the  complex  and  often  highly  technical  challenges 
facing  our  country  and  our  economy.  OTA's  able  fulfillment  of  its  mandate  ~  with  52 
pubUcations  on  diverse  technical  subjects  in  FY  '92  -  speaks  well  for  its  leader  of  the  past 
13  years,  Jack  Gibbons,  and  for  the  strength  of  the  institution  that  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  shared  resource  of  this  and  future  Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  OTA's  work  with  descriptions  of  a  few 
recent  studies.  In  FY  '92,  OTA  published  companion  studies  to  aid  Congress's 
deliberations  over  changes  in  defense  and  domestic  programs  following  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  In  Building  Future  Security:  Strategies  for  Restructuring  the  U.S.  Defense  Industry. 
OTA  analyzed  the  defense  technology  and  industrial  base  (DTIB)  -  finding  that  its 
capacity  to  provide  defense  goods  and  services  currently  exceeds  foreseeable  national 
security  requirements  and  that  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  DTIB  is  required  to 
maintain  defense  capabilities  during  the  transition  to  a  post-Cold  War  economy.  In  After 
the  Cold  War:  Living  With  Lower  Defense  Spending.  OTA  made  clear  that  there  is  no 
easy  transition  to  a  post-Cold  War  economy.  But  the  challenge  of  making  that  transition  is 
also  an  opportunity  for  revitalizing  the  civiUan  economy  and  investing  in  America. 
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Govemment  programs  can  help  defense  industry  workers,  veterans  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  commxmities  make  the  transition,  and  can  assist  defense  firms  that  want  to  move  into 
more  commercial  production.  OTA  identified  indicators  that  a  new  national  purpose  is 
taking  shape,  based  on  a  redefinition  of  national  security  to  include  excellent  economic 
performance,  rising  living  standards  for  all  Americans,  and  renewed  U.S.  leadership  in  a 
more  peaceful  world.  New  national  initiatives  to  achieve  these  goals  include  a  strong 
commitment  to  environmental  protection  and  cleanup,  rededication  to  top  quality 
education,  and  construction  of  first-class  transportation  and  communication  systems.  I 
commend  OTA  for  the  excellence  of  its  contributions  to  this  debate.  We  cannot  hide  from 
this  all-important  challenge.  If  we  meet  it  correctly,  we  will  be  closer  to  our  larger  goal  of 
reviving  our  sagging  economy,  stimulating  new  economic  growth,  and  creating  new  jobs  for 
the  future. 

OTA  also  had  major  impact  on  the  health  care  debate  during  the  past  year.  OTA's 
studv.  Does  Health  Insurance  Make  a  Difference?,  provides  convincing  evidence  that 
con^rehensive  health  reform  is  not  just  a  question  of  financial  protection  ~  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Americans  without  health  insurance  receive  fewer  health  services  and  lower 
quality  care,  and  they  suffer  greater  illness  and  death.  Far  too  often,  illnesses  that  could 
have  been  cured  by  timely,  low-cost  primary  care  lead  to  emergency  room  treatment, 
hospitalization,  or  even  death.  In  Special  Care  Units  for  People  with  Alzheimer's  and 
Other  Dementias:  Consumer  Education.  Research.  Regulatory,  and  Reimbursement 
Issues,  OTA  pointed  out  that  at  least  half  of  all  nursing  home  residents  in  the  United  States 
(over  600,000  individuals)  have  dementia  and  that  inappropriate  care  for  these  individuals 
severely  reduces  their  quality  of  life.  OTA  foimd  that  the  special  care  units  being 
developed  to  serve  these  patients  vary  greatly  in  every  respect  and  that  there  are  no 
generally  accepted  standards  to  evaluate  them.  The  study  concluded  that  the  objective  of 
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improving  nursing  home  care  for  individuals  with  dementia  will  be  better  served  at  present 
by  initiatives  to  develop  greater  knowledge  and  agreement  about  the  particular  features 
that  are  important  in  care  than  by  establishment  of  new  regulations  for  special  care  units. 
OTA's  work  has  had  immediate  and  direct  impact  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  decisions 
concerning  governance  of  the  special  care  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  OTA's  studies  are  impressive,  and  the 
agency  has  become  an  essential  asset  of  the  Congress.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  budget 
request  of  $22,925,000.  The  requested  level  of  funding  would  enable  the  agency  to  restore 
funds  to  its  research  budget  -  funds  that  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  increased 
operating  costs  unaccompanied  by  sufficient  appropriations  increases  to  keep  pace  ~  that 
will  ensure  continued  production  of  the  high-quality,  timely  documents  on  which  the 
committees  of  Congress  have  come  to  depend.  This  shortfall  now  amoimts  to  a 
considerable  decrease  (one  that  I  find  worrisome)  in  operations  resources  measured  in 
constant  *93  dollars;  Dr.  Herdman  will  elaborate  on  this  issue  in  his  testimony.  Thank  you 
for  your  attention  to  this  request 
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Mr.  Fazio.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  before  we  settle 
on  any  numbers. 
Mr.  Houghton.  Great.  We  appreciate  it. 


Tuesday,  January  26,  1993. 
U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
WITNESSES 

CHARLES    A.    BOWSHER,    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

MILTON  J.  SOCOLAR,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL 

JAMES   L.   HOWARD,   ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL   FOR  OPER- 
ATIONS 

JOAN  M.  DODARO,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  FOR 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

RICHARD  L.  BROWN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  FOR 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  now  take  up  the  budget  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  request  this  year  is  for  something  just  short  of 
$500  million,  and  4,900  staff  years.  That  is  an  increase  of  some 
$62.4  million  over  the  current  level,  a  14.3  percent  increase. 

There  are  no  new  positions  requested.  We  have  Chuck  Bowsher, 
the  Comptroller  General,  here,  as  well  as  a  number  of  his  staff  who 
are  very  well-known  to  this  committee.  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  them  as  appropriate. 

Chuck,  I  will  just  say  to  you,  Dick  Brown,  Milt  and  others  who 
are  here  that  we  have,  essentially  a  new  committee  this  year. 
Except  for  Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Murtha,  who  are  very  busy  with 
other  committee  assignments,  both  being  subcommittee  Chairmen, 
they  are  the  only  returning  Members,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  here  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  hearings 
this  week,  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  are  new  to  the  com- 
mittee. So  to  the  extent  you  deal  with  new  information,  you  might 
explain  with  a  little  more  detail  than  you  have  had  to  provide  in 
the  past,  as  there  are  some  things  not  second  nature  to  everybody 
here. 

Why  don't  you  begin  by  placing  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  and  making  any  comments  to  us  now,  in  whatever  manner 
you  wish  to,  and  then  we  will  go  through  our  questions  as  usual. 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Bowsher.  Fine.  I  appreciate  very  much  being  here  again. 
This  is,  I  think,  my  11th  appearance  before  this  Committee  in  the 
15-year  term.  And  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  statement  in  just 
three  sections:  (1)  what  we  accomplished,  in  other  words,  what  we 
are  getting  for  our  efforts  and  the  taxpayers'  money  here;  (2)  what 
our  budget  situation  has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  and 
(3)  what  some  of  the  improvements  are  that  we  still  want  to  make 
in  our  operations  to  help  make  a  stronger  GAO  for  the  future. 
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Last  year,  we  produced  over  1,500  documents,  either  audits  or 
evaluations  or  testimonies  for  the  Congress.  We  testified  289  times, 
which  is  second,  I  think,  only  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mostly  on  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  A  fair  amount. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  just  kidding.  They  seem  to  think  that. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  in  other  areas, 
needless  to  say,  in  banking  and  agriculture  and  things  like  that. 

We  had  record  accomplishments  this  year.  I'd  like  to  ask  every- 
body to  turn  to  the  annual  report  in  front  of  you  and  look  at  page 
three.  I  think  you  can  see  the  number  of  products.  We  showed 
them  by  bar  graphs,  by  the  congressional  sessions,  starting  back  in 
1983,  and  you  can  see  the  number  of  testimonies  has  gone  up  just 
as  much.  Then  on  the  next  page  you  will  see  the  measurable  bene- 
fits we  have  been  able  to  achieve.  These  benefits  are  based  on  rec- 
ommendations GAO  makes.  We  either  have  to  have  legislation  by 
the  Congress  or  action  by  the  executive  branch.  But  we  feel  that 
these  are  where  we  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  those  sav- 
ings. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  fourth  chart,  the  number  of  recommenda- 
tions has  gone  up  too.  So,  although  we  have  been  the  same  size  for 
close  to  20  years  now,  we  feel  that  our  productivity  has  increased 
dramatically  in  the  last  10  years.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  be- 
cause this  Committee  has  supported  us  in  modernizing  the  GAO. 
By  that  I  mean  getting  computers,  the  PCs  for  our  staff  and  sup- 
porting us — giving  us  stability.  In  other  words,  GAO  has  been 
about  the  same  size  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  had  a  lot  of  ups 
and  downs.  We  have  generally  recruited  about  250  new  people  each 
year.  That  many  normally  leave  us  each  year. 

This  past  year,  because  of  the  budget  reductions,  we  have  had  a 
freeze  on.  So  we  are  not  hiring  anybody  and  haven't  made  any 
commitments  to  hire  since  last  February.  We  are  trying  now  to 
come  down  200  staff  due  to  the  1993  budget.  We  are  trying  to  make 
that  goal,  and  we  are  hoping  we  don't  have  to  have  any  layoffs  (or 
anything  like  that)  of  our  people. 

GAO  STAFFING 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  you  arrived  on  the  scene  11  years  ago,  how 
many  people  worked  at  GAO? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Just  about  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  now.  We 
have  had  no  growth  at  all  in  my  11  years. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  little  less. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  will  be  a  little  less  when  we  hit  4,900. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  you  had  authorized  positions,  if  I  remember, 
5,100? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  right,  5,100. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  was  the  authorized  strength.  They  were  possible 
to  be  funded. 

Mr.  BowSHER.  That  is  right.  I  think  we  might  have  gotten  up 
there  at  one  point  in  time,  but  I  think  we  had  more  years  when 
staffing  totaled  5,000  to  5,100,  and  now  we  are  going  down  to  4,900. 

In  June  1992  we  issued  a  budget  report  which,  I  think,  gives  the 
best  overall  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  national  budget  problem 
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and  its  size  for  the  coming  years.  The  fact  is  the  country  cannot 
sustain  these  deficits.  I  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of  this  report  to 
each  Member  of  the  Committee.  I  think  that  it  indicates  just  how 
serious  the  budget  deficit  problem  really  is. 

We  see  the  deficit  as  $400  billion  and  growing  in  the  out  years  to 
over  $450  billion  if  you  exclude  the  trust  fund  moneys.  So  I  think 
we  have  a  very  serious  deficit  problem  here  that  we  have  to  work 
on. 

NATIONAL  DEFICIT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mostly  aggravated  by  slower  economic  growth  in  the 
short  run,  but  with  built-in  structural  deficits? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  a  built-in  structural  deficit.  Economic 
growth  alone  will  not  make  this  deficit  go  away. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  your  analysis  says  in 
comparison  to  what  Mr.  Reischauer's  will  be.  He  is  testifying 
before  the  Budget  Committee  today. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  too  different.  I  think  that  we  are  pretty  close. 

We  did  a  lot  of  work  in  defense  last  year.  One  of  the  big  savings 
we  recommended  concerned  the  excess  inventories,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  did  make  a  major  cut  there  of  $4  billion. 
That  is  work  we  have  worked  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  think 
we  finally  were  able  to  point  out  what  we  thought  was  more  inven- 
tory than  they  needed.  We  are  really  using  their  numbers. 

We  did  a  major  management  review  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  recommended  some  major  restructuring,  which  Secretary 
Madigan  initiated.  I  think  that  major  savings  could  be  realized  in 
restucturing  that  department. 

We  continue  to  work  very  much  on  the  banking  and  the  S&L 
area.  These  are  large  sums  of  moneys  that  the  Congress  has  had  to 
vote  for  these  problems.  Some  of  the  recommendations  that  we 
made  to  the  banking  committees  have  passed  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
nal controls,  corporate  governance,  and  taking  more  timely  action 
on  institutions  before  they  lose  their  capital.  So  we  feel  very  good 
about  the  work  we  did  there. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  health  care,  trying  to  point  out 
some  of  the  lessons  learned  and  some  of  the  health  care  areas  both 
in  our  own  country  and  in  some  of  the  other  countries,  some  of  the 
issues  that  I  think  the  Congress  will  be  facing  this  year  when  it 
begins  to  make  major  decisions  in  the  health  care  area. 

We  do  a  lot  of  work  in  computer  systems.  For  example,  FAA  was 
planning  on  a  computer  procurement,  costing  potentially  $1.5  bil- 
lion, called  the  CORN  project.  We  pointed  out  some  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  procurement,  and  FAA  went  back  and  redid  it.  FAA 
found  it  could  meet  its  need  for  about  $500  million.  So  in  that  one 
report,  we  saved  the  federal  government  $1  billion — more  than 
twice  GAO's  annual  budget. 

We  worked  closely  with  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  and 
House  Government  Operations  Committees  on  the  CFO  Act.  I  hope 
that  the  requirement  in  the  act  for  audited  agency  financial  state- 
ments can  be  extended  this  year  to  the  entire  government.  Also, 
the  administration  needs  to  appoint  professional,  qualified  chief  fi- 
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nancial  officers  in  every  major  department  of  the  government  so 
that  we  can  get  the  financial  management  systems  in  much  better 
shape  than  they  are.  We  have  been  talking  about  this  and  issuing 
reports  on  this  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  serious  that  this  government,  as  large  and 
complex  as  it  is,  is  really  operating  with  such  weak  financial  man- 
agement systems.  I  think  that  it  is  the  very  thing  that  opens  you 
up  for  the  HUD  scandals  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  led  us  into  es- 
tablishing what  we  call  the  High  Risk  Program.  The  High  Risk 
Series  is  a  collection  of  17  reports  that  I  have  sent  to  each  congres- 
sional office  showing  some  of  the  areas  where  I  think  billions  of 
dollars  are  at  high  risk. 

And  then  we  did  the  transition  reports. 

GAO'S  MEASURABLE  FINANCIAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  I  stop  you  at  this  point?  I  am  kind  of  interested 
to  know  how  quickly  you  think  those  savings  could  be  kind  of 
taken  into  the  system  and  imposed  on  the  bureaucracy.  You  know, 
there  was  a  lot  of  good  press  on  this — I  did  some  town  meetings  in 
January  and  people  came  to  me  with  the  clippings.  They  would 
like  to  believe  every  dime  could  be  implemented  tomorrow  and  we 
wouldn't  have  any  deficit  problem.  There  is  a  little  gap  between 
hope  and  reality  here. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  big  thing  is  it  takes  time  to  make  the  changes 
in  some  of  these  areas.  We  follow  our  recommendations  very  care- 
fully, and,  in  four  years,  about  70  percent  of  our  recommendations 
are  enacted,  but  not  many  of  them  are  enacted  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  For  example,  you  cited  savings  in  Medicare  because  of 
all  the  fraud  you  have  identified. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That,  I  assume,  is  an  ongoing  effort  on  our  part  to 
eliminate.  Obviously  you  are  recommending  some  more  fundamen- 
tal approaches  to  that.  But  the  point  is,  it  is  a  number  that  sticks 
in  people's  minds.  If  you  do  that,  and  why  don't  you  do  it  by  next 
Wednesday,  then  we  won't  have  any  deficit  anymore. 

It  sometimes  can  be  a  little  counterproductive  in  the  sense  of 
giving  people  a  feel  for  how  much  money  might  need  to  be  spent, 
for  example,  to  find  more  fraud  in  the  Medicare  program  that  puts 
us  in  a  position  to  make  the  savings  over  the  next  five  years.  It  is 
not  that  we  appropriated  money  for  fraud  each  year,  either.  We 
don't  have  it  built  into  the  line  item. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  think  it  is  like  the  receivables  over  at  IRS.  In 
other  words,  IRS  has  booked  over  $100  billion  of  receivables  that 
people  owe  IRS,  and  yet  when  we  have  audited  that  number,  we 
think  that  there  is  only  maybe  somewhere  between  $20  and  $30  bil- 
lion that  is  really  collectible.  But  you  have  to  go  after  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  get  at  it? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  right,  but  you  should  be  able  to  go  after 
it  and  get  some  of  that  $30  billion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  an  aside. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  When  you  can  make  a  cut  like  you  did  on  the 
excess  inventories  in  defense,  you  save  money  fast  because  that  is 
money  that  is  not  going  to  be  spent  in  the  coming  year.  But  in  the 
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case  of  some  of  the  others,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  to 
make  an  investment. 

GAO'S  CURRENT  BUDGET 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Where  we  stand  on  our  budget  is  that,  as  I  said, 
we  have  been  at  the  same  size  now  for  15  to  20  years,  and  we  had  a 
well-funded  operation  through  fiscal  year  1992. 

What  I  mean  is  that  we  had  enough  money  to  do  the  proper  trav- 
eling to  do  the  jobs  that  we  do.  We  have  over  1,000  jobs  going  on  at 
any  one  time.  We  had  enough  money  to  train  our  people  properly, 
and  we  modernized  office  space.  So  we  were  in  good  shape  through 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  I  think  that  the  results  of  our  operations  indi- 
cate that  we  have  made  that  pay  off. 

Now,  of  course,  in  1993,  with  the  additional  pressure  on  the 
budget,  we  have  had  to  cut  back,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
that.  We  have  had  to  take  a  25-percent  cut  in  our  travel  and  other 
discretionary  money,  and  of  course  we  are  coming  down  by  162 
staff  years. 

We  still  hope  to  continue  to  modernize  the  building  and  to  con- 
tinue our  asbestos  removal.  What  I  would  request  here  is  to  get  us 
back  to  the  1992  funding  level  without  replacing  the  staff.  In  other 
words,  it  would  get  us  to  the  point  where  we  would  have  the  same 
travel  iand  training  budget,  but  it  would  not  be  requesting  replace- 
ment of  162  staff  years.  So  that  is  basically  what  we  sent  as  a 
budget  request. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  working  very  hard  on  is  what  I  think  a 
lot  of  organizations  in  the  private  sector  are  trying  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  improve  their  quality  through  this  TQM  process.  Total  Quality 
Management.  We  have  been  into  that  effort  for  about  a  year  now, 
and  what  we  hope  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  build  the  quality  into  the 
reports,  which  means  it  won't  take  as  long  to  produce  them. 

We  hope  to  have  more  timely  communications  with  the  Congress 
as  we  do  the  reports.  And  we  want,  of  course,  to  improve  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  our  people.  So  we  are  working  hard  in  those 
areas.  I  have  only  three  and  a  half  years  left  in  my  term,  but  what 
I  am  hoping  is  to  leave  as  strong  a  GAO  as  possible  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  asbestos  free,  too. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Asbestos  free,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Budget  Increases 

Question.  Overall,  you  are  asking  for  a  $62.4  million  increase.  That  would  be  a 
14.3%  bump  over  1993.  That's  probably  not  doable.  Our  discretionary  outlay  cap  for 
FY  1994  will  be  lower  than  this  year.  Even  if  there  is  some  relief  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  shift  funds  into  the  legislative  branch.  We  will 
need  to  see  your  best  budget  if  we  have  to  deal  with  0%,  2%,  4%  increases.  How 
would  you  go  about  making  reductions  in  your  budget  in  order  to  conform  with  that 
type  of  constraint? 

Response.  If  we  receive  a  4  percent  increase  in  FY  1994  over  our  FY  1993  level  of 
$435,167,000,  we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  effectively  carry  out  our  responsibil- 
ities even  though  we  would  have  to  reduce  our  resource  usage  to  a  level  well  below 
FY  1993.  The  increased  funding  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  only  the  most  critical  of 
our  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  changes,  increases  over  which  we  cannot  exercise 
discretionary  control.  However,  we  would  have  to  extend  the  schedule  for  comple- 
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tion  of  asbestos  removal,  and  subsequent  renovation,  of  the  GAO  building  and  for 
the  modernization  of  our  computer  capabilities. 

Anything  less  than  a  4  percent  increase  will  necessitate  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF). 

Question.  There  is  a  $1  million  ($1,028,000)  increase  for  travel  under  program 
changes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $774,000  travel  increase  under  price  level.  Ex- 
plain why  such  a  large  increase. 

Response.  GAO  is  requesting  an  increase  of  $1.8  million  in  travel,  part  of  which  is 
$774,000  to  cover  inflationary  changes  (4.6  percent)  in  the  cost  of  air  fares  and  sur- 
face transportation  and  per  diem  rates,  both  of  which  increase  at  least  annually. 
The  balance  is  a  workload  increase  of  $1,028,000  to  permit  4,195  additional  days  of 
travel.  This  modest  workload  increase  equating  to  about  one  extra  day  of  travel  per 
evaluator  will  permit  better  coverage  of  assignments,  although  it  will  not  allow 
audit  and  evaluation  staff  to  travel  at  the  FY  1992  rate.  However,  the  travel  in- 
crease combined  with  the  expanded  usage  of  video  teleconferencing  should  permit 
our  staff  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  coverage  of  jobs. 

Question.  We  realize  travel  is  essential  for  GAO  to  do  the  job  of  evaluating  federal 
programs.  What  is  your  base  budget  for  travel  and  what  percent  increase  are  you 
requesting  within  base? 

Response.  GAO  is  budgeting  $16,747,000  for  FY  1993.  This  level  is  a  21  percent 
decrease  from  FY  1992  and  will  fund  about  25  days  of  travel  per  evaluator.  The  FY 
1994  request  of  $18,549,000  is  an  increase  of  11  percent  or  about  half  the  amount 
that  GAO  was  denied  in  FY  1993. 

Question.  How  many  travel  days  are  you  averaging  per  evaluator  with  the  current 
budget?  How  many  days  will  result  if  you  were  to  get  this  increase?  (For  the  record, 
tabulate  days  per  employee  for  the  past  five  years,  and  include  the  budget  year  pro- 
jections.) 

Response.  The  requested  information  is  in  the  following  chart. 

Travel  days  per  evaluator 

Fiscal  year: 

1994 126  days 

1993 125  days 

1992 31  days 

1991 34  days 

1990 31  days 

1989 33  days 

1988 31  days 

*  Estimated. 

Question.  Please  provide  the  committee  with  a  definition  of  evaluator? 

Response.  This  series  includes  positions  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  concerned 
with  supervising,  directing,  managing,  planning,  or  performing  evaluations  of  Federal 
and  federally  funded  or  directed  State,  local  and  international  programs,  systems  and 
organizations  to  ascertain  relative  economy  and  efficiency,  assess  whether  desired 
results  or  benefits  of  agency  or  federally  funded  programs  or  activities  are  being 
achieved  and  whether  objectives  established  by  the  Congress  are  being  met,  and  make 
recommendations  for  changes,  improvements  or  alternative  approaches  to  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  and  to  the  Congress. 

Question.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  grades  for  evaluators? 

Response.  GAO  evaluators  are  in  3  broad  bands.  Band  1  has  both  development  and 
full  performance  subsets.  Band  ID  (developmental)  comprises  salary  compensation 
comparable  to  grades  7  to  11  of  the  General  Schedule.  Band  IF  (full  performance)  is 
equivalent  to  grade  12  of  the  General  Schedule.  Band  2  is  equivalent  to  grades  13  and 
14  of  the  General  Schedule.  Band  3  is  equivalent  to  grade  15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

Question.  How  many  evaluators  are  currently  on  board? 

Response.  As  of  March  6,  1993,  GAO  had  3,438  evaluators  on  its  rolls. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Bowsher  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  request 
of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Fiscal  Year  1993  Funding 

The  fiscal  year  1993  funding  level  is  challenging  GAO  to  do  more 
with  less.   Although  budgets  have  been  tight  over  the  past 
several  years,  GAO  has  been  supported  by  the  Congress  with  the 
funding  needed  to  perform  our  mission  and  continue  to  modernize 
our  operations.   But  in  fiscal  year  1993  funding  was  reduced  by 
$7  million  below  the  level  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992.   In 
addition,  we  lost  another  $5  million  in  rent  collections 
resulting  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  vacating  space  in 
our  building,  and  we  are  required  to  reduce  our  staff  by  162 
average  positions.   This  will  be  the  lowest  staff  authorization 
In  10  years.   These  budget  reductions  have  required  us  to 
substantially  cut  back  or  slow  down  our  travel,  training,  and 
acquisition  of  modern  technology. 

Absorbing  these  reductions,  along  with  nearly  $31  million  in 
Increased  mandatory  pay  and  related  costs  and  inflation,  is  being 
accomplished  through  attrition  and  a  strict  hiring  freeze  as  well 
as  many  reductions  in  services.   In  effect  through  most  of 
calendar  year  1992,  the  hiring  freeze,  if  continued,  will  have  a 
longer  term  effect  on  our  ability  to  attract  high  quality  college 
graduates.   Many  years  were  needed  to  build  our  highly  successful 
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recruiting  program,  which  has  now  been  suspended.   As  a  result  of 
this  program,  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years  over  73  percent  of  our 
new  evaluators  have  graduate  degrees  and  over  70  percent  of  these 
had  a  3.5  or  higher  grade  point  average  on  a  4.0  scale.   In  the 
longer  term,  we  will  be  increasingly  challenged  to  provide  the 
vitality  that  comes  from  attracting,  motivating,  and  retaining 
new  staff,  who  can  bring  a  fresh  way  of  looking  at  old  problems. 

We  began  this  year  with  more  staff  on  board  than  we  expect  to 
have  by  next  October  1.   Attrition  continues  to  be  half  or  less 
of  normal  levels.   This,  coupled  with  mandatory  pay  and  related 
costs  plus  inflation,  has  resulted  in  a  25  percent  funding 
reduction  in  travel  and  training--both  vital  to  our  mission — with 
no  apparent  reductions  in  congressional  demand  for  GAO  work. 
Even  with  careful  management  we  are  concerned  about  our  ability 
to  undertake  as  many  critical  assignments  as  needed.   We  are 
equally  concerned  about  being  able  to  complete  them  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Carrying  the  current  budget  level  through  fiscal  year  1994  will 
severely  challenge  us  to  maintain  current  service  levels.   At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  Congress  is  faced  with 
challenges  to  reduce  the  size  of  government  and  strict  budget 
limitations  that  could  result  in  further  reduced  resources  for 
GAO.   Therefore,  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  presents 
only  what  is  needed  to  pezmit  essential  travel,  essential 
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contracting  for  specialized  expertise  in  support  of  audit  and 
evaluation  assignments,  continued  removal  of  asbestos  from  the 
GAO  building,  and  equipment  purchases  necessary  for  the  use  of 
professional  staff  in  the  performance  of  their  audit  work.   We 
hope  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  committee  on  developing  a  well 
thought  out  plan  to  ensure  the  appropriate  level  of  resources 
needed  to  do  work  for  the  Congress.   By  working  cooperatively,  we 
can  avoid  the  demoralizing  impacts  of  disruptions  in  our  service 
to  the  Congress  and  a  reduction-ln-force. 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriation  Request 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  $497,585,000.   As 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1992,  our  1994  request  is  about  an 
11  percent  increase,  which  will  enable  us  to  return  to  the  1992 
level  of  services.   The  request  does  not  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  any  of  the  162  average  positions  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  but  is  to  cover  essential  activities  and  our  reduced 
4,900  average  positions.   Fifty-three  percent  of  the  increase  is 
actually  to  fund  mandatory  pay  Increases  in  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  and  inflation  in  the  price  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  already  reduced  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  reductions  made  In  training  and 
permanent  personnel  moves  be  restored  so  that  we  can  put  the 
right  people  in  the  right  locations  with  adequate  travel 
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resources  and  necessary  training.   We  are  also  requesting  the 
minimum  funding  required  to  maintain  progress  on  asbestos 
abatement  and  renovation  so  that  we  can  save  money  in  the  future 
by  bringing  staff  presently  located  in  temporary  rental  space 
back  into  the  GAO  building.   Consistent  with  Legislative  Branch 
telecommunications  initiatives,  we  need  to  continue  to  install 
modern  telecommunications  equipment  to  improve  staff 
communications.  Additionally,  we  need  to  continue  to  meet  staff 
needs  for  microcomputers,  and  to  move  ahead  with  our  efforts  to 
test  and  evaluate  assignment-related  applications  on  our  pilot 
computer  network.   An  interconnected  system  of  microcomputers 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  our  geographically  dispersed  staff  to 
respond  to  growing  congressional  information  needs.   These 
expenditures  are  critical  to  any  modern  organization  and  will 
play  a  role  in  our  ability  to  enhance  efficiency  and  continue  to 
carry  out  our  mission  with  the  current  reduced  staffing. 

I  would  note  that  gains  in  efficiency  through  investment  in 
modern  technology,  successful  recruitment  of  talented  people  over 
the  years,  and  a  heavy  investment  in  training  have  allowed  us  to 
increase  our  productivity  and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  services 
to  the  Congress  over  the  last  decade. 
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Fiscal  Year  1992  Highlights 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  as  in  prior  years,  we  continued  to 
concentrate  on  addressing  major  national  issues  pending  before 
the  Congress.   Events  are  unfolding  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  at  an  unprecedented  pace.   The  worldwide 
political  and  economic  restructuring  has  important  implications 
for  the  future  of  U.S.  competitiveness  in  international  markets 
and  for  defense  force  reduction  and  realignment.   At  the  same 
time,  problems  associated  with  the  budget  deficit  continue  to 
challenge  the  nation's  ability  to  provide  programs  and  services 
in  crucial  areas  such  as  health  care,  education,  energy, 
transportation,  finance,  economic  development,  and  the 
environment.   As  the  Congress  attempts  to  deal  with  these  and 
other  issues,  it  increasingly  turns  to  GAO  for  analysis, 
information,  and  support.   As  a  result.  In  1992,  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  our  work  load  continued  at  record  high  levels. 
Since  fiscal  year  1988  and  without  any  staffing  Increase,  the 
total  number  of  our  reports,  testimonies,  and  fact  sheets  has 
increased  by  12  percent,  new  congressional  job  starts  have 
increased  by  25  percent,  measurable  financial  benefits  have 
increased  by  54  percent,  and  recommendations  made  in  our  reports 
and  testimonies  have  increased  by  72  percent. 
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Agency  goals  during  the  past  year  continued  to  focus  on  how  best 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Congress--maklng  GAO  more  responsive, 
producing  high  quality  and  timely  products  and  services,  and 
identifying  trends  that  require  the  commitment  of  future 
resources.   Significant  issues  addressed  during  fiscal  year  1992 
include  the  following: 

•  In  the  budget  area,  GAO  issued  a  comprehensive  report 
examining  the  influence  of  federal  fiscal  policy  on  economic 
growth  and  addressing  the  long-term  implications  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

•  In  the  defense  area,  GAO's  reports  on  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  provided  the  Congress  with  up-to-date 
costs  and  funding  requirements  as  well  as  efforts  related  to 
combat  systems  effectiveness  and  force  deployment,  including 
evaluation  of  training  preparation  and  the  roles  and 
experiences  of  military  women. 

•  In  the  food  and  agriculture  area,  GAO  sponsored  a  forum 
for  congressional  staff  and  rural  development  community 
representatives  to  examine  the  problems  affecting  rural 
America,  their  underlying  causes,  and  policy  alternatives 
for  addressing  them.  In  addition,  GAO's  management 
review  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and 
subsequent  testimonies  led  to  the  introduction  in  both 
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the  House  and  Senate  of  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
department  and  to  the  formation  of  a  combined  0MB  and 
USDA  task  force  to  streamline  the  department. 

•  In  the  financial  markets  area,  GAO's  reports  on 
International  securities  found  that  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  lacked  the  legislative 
authority  needed  to  fully  share  Information  and  cooperate 
with  foreign  regulators  and  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  not  collecting  Important 
information  on  financial  activities  of  U.S.  securities 
firms'  unregulated  affiliated,  broker-dealer  holding 
companies . 

•  In  the  health  area,  GAO  reports  analyzed  options  for 
containing  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  health  care, 
improving  access  to  health  care  for  the  35  million 
Americans  who  lack  any  health  Insurance,  and  overcoming 
federal  barriers  to  implementing  health  care  reforms  of 
various  states. 

•  In  the  financial  management  area,  GAO  trained  over  1,000 
executive  branch  staff  to  perform  financial  audits, 
published  new  financial  audit  methodology  for  Chief 
Financial  Officer  Act  audits,  and  developed  software 
tools  for  conducting  the  audits. 
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The  value  of  our  work  to  the  nation  continued  during  this  past 
year  as  recommendations  issued  in  prior  years  continued  to  be 
implemented.  For  instance,  1,171  of  our  recommendations  made 
over  the  last  5  years  were  implemented.  In  addition,  we  made 
1,715  new  recommendations  in  fiscal  year  1992  citing  specific 
actions  that  the  Congress  and  federal  agencies  could  undertake  to 
improve  government  operations  and  reduce  costs. 

Examples  of  significant  government  financial  benefits  resulting 
from  our  reports  or  testimonies  follow, 

•  GAO  continued  to  scrutinize  annual  Department  of  Defense 
funding  requests  for  military  operations.   As  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  Appropriations  Committees  reduced  military 
services'  operation  and  maintenance  and  air  defense 
initiative  budgets  by  over  $5.5  billion. 

•  GAO  identified  weaknesses  in  the  systems,  controls,  and 
procedures  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  budget  for  reparable 
spare  parts.   Acting  on  our  recommendations,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced  the  Air  Force's  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  by  $73  million. 
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•  The  Congress  rescinded  $14.7  billion  of  supplemental 
funding  for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  and 
terminated  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund.   We 
had  provided  the  Congress  with  numerous  testimonies, 
reports,  and  briefings  on  DOD's  access  to  the  funding. 

•  GAO  continued  to  target  specific  Improvements  In 
Medicare.   Congress  adopted  our  recommendations  to  extend 
the  secondary  payer  provisions  for  Medicare  disability 
beneficiaries  resulting  in  savings  of  $891  million  to  the 
Medicare  program. 

•  GAO's  reports  on  USDA  major  computer  systems  acquisitions 
and  systems  capacity  management  led  to  savings  of  $214 
million  at  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

•  GAO  had  provided  the  Congress  with  17  reports  and 
testimonies  since  March  12,  1987  that  addressed  the  design 
and  construction  of  2  new  tritium  production  reactors.   In 
September  1992,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  announced  that  this 
program  would  be  deferred  and  reactor  design  efforts  would 
be  brought  to  a  prompt  and  orderly  closure.   Future  savings 
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resulting  from  this  decision  are  conservatively  estimated  at 
$3.5  billion,  based  on  the  lower  cost  of  the  2  reactor 
alternatives. 

•  The  Department  of  Justice  collected  a  $25  million  fine  in 
an  out-of-court  settlement  with  Exxon  related  to  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill.   In  preparation  of  its  criminal 
case  against  Exxon,  the  Department's  use  of  GAO's  cost 
figures,  developed  from  extensive  records  analysis  and 
interviews  with  officials  of  the  10  federal  agencies 
involved  in  spill-related  activities,  avoided  duplication 
of  efforts  and  was  essential  to  the  Department's 
investigation. 

In  addition,  192  of  our  recommendations  adopted  in  fiscal  year 
1992  resulted  in  significant,  nonmonetary  accomplishments  that 
led  to  substantive  improvements  in  government  operations. 
Examples  are  as  follows: 

•  The  Department  of  Defense  made  several  improvements  to 
the  1993  base  closure  review  process,  which  will  affect 
at  least  15  bases,  addressing  problems  noted  by  GAO  with 
the  Cost  of  Base  Realignment  Action  (COBRA)  Model. 
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•  The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  adopted  a  GAO 
reconunendatlon  to  revise  medical  criteria  In  Its 
disability  rating  schedule  for  which  the  last 
comprehensive  update  had  occurred  in  1945. 

•  Based  on  GAO  work,  the  Congress  and  Treasury  made  changes 
to  the  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Program  to  ensure  that  housing 
projects  financed  with  such  bonds  better  serve  lower 
income  renters. 

•  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  simplified  5  federal  tax 
deposit  rules  in  line  with  GAO  recommendations  that 
employers  be  required  to  make  deposits  at  specific  time 
intervals  and  be  advised  in  advance  of  the  deposit  dates. 

•  The  Department  of  Education  implemented  10  GAO 
recommendations  to  enhance  management  and  strengthen 
support  systems  and  services. 

•  The  Congress  authorized  national  early  intervention  and 
evaluation  of  tuition  guarantee  programs  to  increase  the 
access  of  low  income  and  potential  first  generation 
college  students  to  postsecondary  education.   We  had 
reported  on  the  success  of  private  programs  in  these 
areas  at  increasing  access  of  poor  and  minority  youth  to 
higher  education. 

11 
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•  The  Congress  took  action  to  encourage  states  to  enact 
motorcycle  safety  laws.   We  had  reported  that  helmet  laws 
reduced  fatalities  by  20  to  40  percent  and  substantially 
reduced  costs  of  care  for  injured  riders. 

•  The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  implemented  a 
GAO  recommendation  to  conduct  Medicare  cost  effectiveness 
reviews  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  information 
resources  management  guidelines  apply. 

We  will  require  additional  funding  (1)  to  devote  sufficient 
resources  to  work  addressing  major  issues  of  high  congressional 
and  national  concern,  (2)  to  continue  work  on  areas  where  long- 
standing problems  involving  billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake,  and 
(3)  to  assess  the  costs  and  the  effectiveness  of  other  federal 
programs . 

Information  Resources  Technology 

We  have  made  good  progress  in  our  efforts  to  pilot  a  computer 
network  and  to  develop  and  test  mission-related  applications  on 
the  network.   During  fiscal  year  1992,  we  worked  closely  with  the 
Surveys  and  Investigations  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  throughout  this  process.  We  expect  to  issue  a 
final  report  on  the  benefits  of  the  network  pilot  in  fiscal  year 
1994.   Assuming  that  analysis  demonstrates  substantial  benefits 
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to  GAO's  operations,  we  will  request  funds  to  Implement  an 
agency-wide  network  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations 
request . 

Asbestos  Abatement  in  GAP  Building 

During  the  past  year,  the  asbestos  abatement  and  space  renovation 
activities  have  continued.   The  renovation  of  another  full  floor 
of  the  headquarters  building  will  be  completed  In  fiscal  year 
1994  and  asbestos  abatement  work  and  renovation  will  be  ongoing 
on  other  floors.   During  this  same  period,  we  also  will  continue 
to  renovate  the  building's  50-year-old  mechanical  support 
systems.   Since  we  took  ownership  of  the  GAO  building, 
maintenance  and  renovation  have  proceeded  at  a  cost  much  less 
than  the  rent  we  would  have  had  to  pay  to  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Adopting  Quality  Management  Initiatives 

We  recognize  that  our  future  success  requires  a  firm  commitment 
to  continuous  improvement.   We  must  increasingly  ask  whether  our 
traditional  approaches  to  managing  and  performing  our  work  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  with  a  smaller 
work  force.   Our  work  load  is  becoming  larger  and  more 
analytically  and  technically  complex,  even  as  budgets  become  more 
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constrained.   As  a  result,  we  receive  far  more  requests  than  we 
have  resources  to  satisfy.   Under  these  conditions,  we  must 
continue  to  seek  innovative  ways  to  work  more  efficiently. 


To  that  end,  we  have  taken  steps  to  institute  quality  management, 
a  leadership  philosophy  that  sets  quality  as  the  primary  goal  of 
everyone  in  an  organization  and  establishes  continuous 
improvement  as  a  way  of  life.   Quality  management  emphasizes 
management  by  fact  and  offers  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
managing  that  has  helped  both  public-  and  private-sector 
organizations  make  significant  changes  in  quality,  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness.   One  of  the  key  strengths  is  that  it  involves 
all  people  in  the  organization  in  quality  improvement  efforts. 
We  believe  quality  management  will  allow  us  to  provide  much 
higher  levels  of  service  to  all  of  our  customers. 

In  1992,  the  first  full-year  of  our  quality  management 
Initiative,  we  gathered  information  on  processes  that  we  are 
using  to  set  priorities  for  improvement  for  the  next  4  years.   We 
surveyed  a  sample  of  congressional  staff,  including  both  majority 
and  minority,  to  elicit  views  on  what  we  can  do  to  better  help 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  meet  their  legislative 
responsibilities.   We  also  charted  our  core  processes--the  way  we 
do  our  work  and  report  our  f indings--and  found  many  areas  for 
improvement,  including  reducing  duplication  of  effort,  developing 
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a  common  definition  of  quality,  and  Improving  staffing  of  jobs. 
In  addition,  we  assessed  our  system  of  performance  measurement 
and  identified  ways  to  improve  it. 

Reforms  in  Policies  and  Procedures 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  raised  during  recent 
legislative  appropriations  hearings  that  I  would  characterize  as 
dealing  with  the  quality  and  objectivity  of  our  work,  and  the 
fairness  of  certain  procedures  we  have  followed  in  working  with 
the  Congress.   First  let  me  say  that  we  go  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  ensure  that  our  products  are  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  we  have  always  taken  great  pride  in  the  nonpartisan  nature  of 
our  work.   Some  changes  made  in  recent  years  have  begun  to  pay 
off.   Nonetheless,  as  we  studied  congressional  concerns,  we 
agreed  that  we  should  reexamine  certain  of  our  policies  and 
practices,  especially  as  they  relate  to  congressional  requests, 
to  see  if  some  additional  changes  might  be  needed. 

After  discussions  with  the  leadership  and  a  number  of  Members  of 
both  houses,  we  have  made  what  I  believe  are  some  very  positive 
changes  and  are  considering  several  others.   I'd  like  to  discuss 
our  current  thinking. 
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First,  we  have  strongly  reinforced  to  our  staff  our 
policy  of  including  minority  Members  and  staff  in  early 
discussions  of  our  work  plans  to  ensure  that  we  are 
considering  their  interests  and  priorities. 

We  will  no  longer  undertake  assignments  in  which  the 
requester  is  unwilling  to  be  identified  as  the  source 
of  the  request.   We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  treat 
confidentially  any  assignment  for  which  disclosure 
would  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  work. 

We  are  now  sending  a  monthly  listing  of  all  new  job 
starts  to  the  House  and  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leadership.   This  is  in  response  to  a  requirement  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1992 
legislative  appropriations  bill.   This  listing  can 
enable  congressional  committees  and  members  to  become 
aware  of  new  GAO  assignments  early  on. 

We  have  also  reduced  the  number  of  congressional 
detailees  serving  unusually  long  details.   Although  it 
is  our  position  that  Hill  assignments  are  valuable 
experience  for  our  staff  and  that  detailees  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Congress,  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  providing  that  service  have 
caused  us  to  reconsider  our  specific  policies  regarding 
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detallees.   Some  specific  proposals  for  your 
consideration  are  (1)  providing  reimbursement  for 
detallees  after  a  fixed  period,  (2)  requiring  that 
staff  members  return  to  GAO  for  at  least  2  years  after 
a  detail  before  being  considered  for  another  detail, 
and  (3)  limiting  the  total  number  of  GAO  detallees. 

Other  changes  under  study  Include: 

•  Exercising  greater  control  over  decisions  about  when  and  how 
to  obtain  agency  comments  on  congresslonally  requested  work. 
We  believe  many  cases  now  exist  in  which  we  could  provide  the 
agency  an  opportunity  to  comment,  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
report,  and  still  satisfy  the  needs  of  congressional 
requesters  in  a  timely  manner.   Our  preference  would  be  to 
provide  agencies  with  shorter  periods  of  time  in  which  to 
comment  on  most  reports,  while  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  in 
all  cases,  we  issue  our  reports  promptly. 

•  Reducing  the  current  30-day  hold  period,  during  which 
requesters  can  limit  distribution  of  our  final  reports  to    ' 
others  in  Congress.   This  will  permit  more  timely 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  our  work  to  other  Interested 
parties,  such  as  other  Members  of  Congress, agency  officials, 
and  the  public. 
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Oversight  of  GAP 

Periodic  congressional  oversight  is  critical  to  the  effective 
operation  of  any  agency,  and  it  is  particularly  important  at  GAO 
due  to  our  significant  role  in  serving  the  Congress.  Iti 
addition,  most  professional  organizations  provide  for  an 
external,  independent  review  of  their  work.   Because  of  the  broad 
scope  of  our  mission,  and  the  diversity,  complexity,  and 
sensitivity  of  many  of  the  issues  addressed  in  our  audit  and 
evaluation  work,  finding  a  single  organization  or  group  of 
individuals  with  the  high  levels  of  expertise  and  independence 
needed  to  assess  the  quality  of  our  work  is  especially  difficult. 
Also,  our  earlier  efforts  (in  1988)  to  have  a  CPA  firm  conduct  an 
external  quality  control  review  of  GAO  were  met  with  some 
congressional  concerns  that  such  activities  were  better  left  to 
the  congressional  committees  with  responsibilities  for  overseeing 
our  operations. 

In  1992,  I  established  an  Audit  Advisory  Committee  to  provide 
advice  on  our  financial  operations.   The  committee  is  composed  of 
three  distinguished  individuals  from  outside  of  GAO: 

•  Sheldon  Cohen  (Chairman)  is  a  CPA  and  an  attorney  with 
Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius;  former  IRS  Commissioner  and  Chief 
Counsel;  and  Secretary  and  Trustee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration. 
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•  Alan  B.  Levenson  is  an  attorney  and  senior  partner  with 
Fulbrlght  and  Jaworskl  and  a  former  senior  official  at  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

•  Katherlne  D.  Ortega  is  a  CPA  and  an  attorney,  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  and  former  Member  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Small  Minority  Business. 

The  Audit  Advisory  Committee  will  Independently  monitor,  review, 
and  report  to  me  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  (1)  financial 
reporting  and  auditing  processes,  (2)  Internal  controls  over 
financial  operations,  and  (3)  processes  to  ensure  compliance  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  could  significantly  impact  our 
operations. 

Our  internal  quality  review  program--the  Post  Assignment  Quality 
Review  System--continues  to  operate  agencywlde  to  ensure  that 
audit  and  evaluation  activities  are  conducted  with  the  highest 
degree  of  professionalism  and  conform  to  all  applicable  quality 
standards.   We  also  have  a  Quality  Control  Review  Board, 
consisting  of  4  distinguished  individuals  from  outside  of  GAO,  to 
provide  perspectives  and  advice  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
quality  assessment  program.   The  Board  members  are: 
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•  Elliot  L.  Richardson  (chairman),  attorney;  formerly 
Attorney  General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

•  John  C.  Burton,  Columbia  University  Professor,  CPA; 
formerly  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  Deputy  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

•  David  F.  Linowes,  University  of  Illinois  Professor, 
CPA;  formerly  chairman  of  Commissions  on  Privacy 
Protection,  Privatization,  and  Energy  Resources. 

•  John  Rhinelander,  attorney;  formerly  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  legal  advisor  to  the  State,  Navy,  and 
Commerce  Departments . 

We  are  working  with  our  appropriations,  as  well  as  oversight, 
committees  to  reach  agreement  on  an  acceptable  external  review 
structure  and  process.   When  agreement  is  reached,  we  hope  to 
implement  such  a  program  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  1992  Transition  Reports 

In  response  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  we  prepared  a  series  of 
transition  reports  which  pointed  out  that  the  state  of  management 
in  the  federal  government  is  not  good.   Too  many  principles, 
structures,  and  processes  that  may  have  worked  well  years  ago  no 
longer  allow  the  government  to  respond  guickly  and  effectively  to 
rapidly  changing  circumstances  and  events. 

We  issued  a  similar  set  of  reports  in  1988.   We  believed  then — 
and  we  continue  to  believe  today--that  the  breadth  of  our 
oversight  responsibilities  and  the  large  body  of  work  that  we 
have  performed  over  the  years  gives  us  a  special  perspective  on 
the  problems  facing  our  government.   We  believe  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  share  that  perspective  with  those  in  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  who  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
issues  we  have  identified. 

This  year's  series  includes  28  reports,  2  more  than  in  1988,  and, 
as  in  1988,  involves  three  levels  of  analysis  and  discussion. 
One  level  deals  with  broad  policy  issues  affecting  government  as 
a  whole  and  its  relationship  to  the  economy.   In  this  category 
are  the  reports  on  the  budget  deficit  and  investment.   A  second 
level  of  analysis  deals  with  cross-cutting  management  issues, 
including  financial  management,  information  management,  program 
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evaluation  and  the  public  service,  that  affect  a  number  of 
departments  and  agencies.   The  third  level  deals  with  issues 
affecting  individual  departments,  agencies  and  policy  areas,  such 
as  defense,  energy,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  some  cases  progress  has  been  made  since  1988,  and  some  of  that 
progress  is  remarkable.   In  other  cases,  however,  the  problems 
have  continued  to  fester  and  grow  worse.   In  still  other  cases, 
new  problems  have  emerged  or  old  problems  have  taken  on  a  new 
dimension,  even  more  serious  than  the  ones  we  highlighted  in 
1988.   It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  these  problems  and 
issues--some  of  which  have  been  decades  in  the  making--could  be 
dealt  with  overnight.   If  the  problems  were  easy,  they  would  have 
been  solved  before  now;  if  the  issues  were  simple,  there  would  be 
no  controversy  about  how  to  resolve  them.   Dealing  with  these 
challenges  will  take  the  best  efforts  of  everyone. 

High  Risk  Reports 

Widespread  financial  management  weaknesses  are  crippling  the 
ability  of  our  leaders  to  effectively  run  the  federal  government. 
Reducing  the  federal  deficit  requires  monumentally  difficult 
decisions.   If  our  government  is  to  make  these  decisions  in  an 
informed  manner,  it  must  have  better  financial  information. 
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When  we  started  our  high-risk  program  in  November  1989  to  examine 
17  programs  involving  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and 
mismanagement,  we  reported  that  the  government's  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  programs  and  implement  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  had  not  produced  the  results  intended  by 
the  Congress.   Today,  as  4  years  ago,  these  high  risk  areas  can 
trace  many  of  their  difficulties  to  a  common  source:   severe, 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  financial  management.   These  weaknesses 
have  contributed  to  such  problems  as  insufficient  oversight  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  distributed  under  the  Department 
of  Education's  guaranteed  student  loan  programs,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  inability  to  manage  billions  of  dollars  of  tax 
receivables,  and  the  Department  of  Defense's  inadequate  control 
over  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  inventory. 

Our  focus  was  on  finding  the  root  causes  of  program 
vulnerabilities  and  on  directing  management  attention  to  these 
issues.   It  was  evident  then,  and  is  much  the  same  today,  that 

•  the  government  did  not  have  the  internal  control  and 
accounting  systems  necessary  to  effectively  operate  many  of 
its  programs  and  safeguard  its  assets; 

•  many  of  the  weaknesses  were  long-standing  and  had  resulted 
in  billions  of  dollars  of  losses  and  wasteful  spending; 
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•  the  public  perceived  the  federal  government  to  be  poorly 
managed,  with  little  or  no  control  over  its  activities;  and 

•  top-level  officials  needed  to  provide  leadership  if  this 
situation  was  ever  to  change. 

Progress  in  changing  this  situation  has  been  slow.   Not  only  does 
the  federal  government  do  an  abysmal  job  of  rudimentary 
bookkeeping,  but  it  is  also  far  from  having  the  modern  financial 
systems  one  would  expect  of  a  superpower.   At  present,  the 
federal  government  runs  the  world's  largest  financial  operation 
without  reliable  information  needed  for  making  informed 
decisions.   It  annually  spends  about  $1.5  trillion--almost  a 
quarter  of  the  country's  gross  national  product--using  unreliable 
systems  and  ineffective  controls.   In  addition,  it  manages 
hundreds  of  programs,  many  of  them  individually  larger  than  our 
nation's  biggest  publicly  owned  corporations,  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  their  financial  condition  and  the  results  they 
achieve. 

Most  agencies  have  not  created  a  strategic  vision  for  the  future, 
most  lack  good  systems  to  collect  and  use  financial  and  program 
Information  to  gauge  operational  success  and  accountability,  and 
many  do  not  have  people  with  the  necessary  skills  to  accomplish 
their  missions.   These  elements  are  essential  for  any 
organization  to  succeed,  but  they  usually  do  not  command  the 
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attention  of  senior  political  officials  coming  into  government. 
After  all,  these  elements  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  related  to 
the  development  of  an  administration's  policies  and  programs  and, 
therefore,  do  not  seem  important  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
objectives. 

Conclusion 

Before  completing  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
marked  another  successful  year  of  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  fiscal  year  1992.   We  produced  1,573  audit  and 
evaluation  products,  including  1,117  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
agency  officials,  167  formal  congressional  briefings,  and  289 
congressional  testimonies  delivered  by  72  GAO  executives.   We 
also  produced  almost  4,000  legal  decisions  and  opinions.   In 
addition,  our  work  contributed  to  legislative  and  executive 
actions  resulting  in  a  record  high  of  more  than  $36.2  billion  in 
measurable  financial  benefits,  or  $82  for  every  dollar 
appropriated  to  GAO. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  recent  years  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  increasing  numbers  of  products  without  staffing 
increases.   My  goal  is  to  maintain  these  high  productivity 
levels,  even  with  lower  staffing  resources,  through  continued 
improvements  in  our  training  curriculum,  acquisition  of  modern 
technology,  and  renovation  of  our  working  environments.   With 
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these  support  systems,  we  should  be  able  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  work  force  and,  thereby, 
continue  to  produce  high  quality  products  that  are  essential  to 
the  oversight  requirements  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  lowering 
the  cost  of  government  to  the  American  taxpayer  by  identifying 
annually  billions  of  dollars  in  better  uses  of  limited  federal 
resources . 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  for  your  past  support  of  GAO.   I  urge  your 
continued  support  as  we  strive  to  become  more  efficient  and 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Congress.   I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  committee's  questions. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Bill,  do  you  have  any  comments  you  want  to  make  on 
the  GAO  budget? 

To  be  frank,  I  think  we  have  had  some  problems  in  the  past  that 
more  than  any  time  in  my  earlier  experience  have  been  seen  as 
partisan  conflict  over  the  GAO,  something  we  all  regret  and  would 
like  to  put  behind  us.  But  I  thought  I  would  give  you  an  opportuni- 
ty at  this  point  if  you  have  any  comment. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  talked  to 
Mr.  Bowsher  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  his  colleagues.  My  per- 
sonal experience  with  GAO  has  always  been  excellent.  They  have 
always  done  what  I  thought  was  an  excellent  job. 

But  you  are  right,  in  the  past  there  have  been  problems  that  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  have  had  with  GAO.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
bring  some  of  those  to  you  and  to  the  committee  for  your  response. 

First,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  have  placed  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  have  no  objection,  a  letter  that  Congressman 
Hyde  had  sent  to  Mr.  Bowsher  on  January  19th.  Are  you  familiar 
with  that  letter,  sir? 

Mr.  Bowsher.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  that  letter. 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  week  ago?  It  may  have  just  arrived. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  read  the  operational  paragraph  here.  He 
says  he  would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  addition- 
al Minority  views  which  read  in  part — and  this  has  to  do  with  the 
report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  October  Surprise — "the  Minority 
Members  firmly  believe  that  the  work  of  the  GAO's  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations  should  and  must  be  bipartisan  in  nature  if  it  is 
to  be  viewed  as  anything  more  than  a  publicly  funded  private  in- 
vestigating agency  for  the  Majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." That  was  in  his  report.  Let  me  pass  this  letter  down  to  you. 

[The  letter  and  report  of  Mr.  Hyde  follow:] 
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tonqxtsii  of  tfie  ^ntteb  S^tatti 
c.^  i^ouse  of  Sleprefientatibefl 

REPUBUCAN  POUCY  COMMITTEE 

Hasijington.  BC  20515-1306 

.  January  X9,  1993 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

General  Accounting  Office  Building 

441  G  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher: 

Enclosed  is  the  final  report  of  the  House  "October  Surprise"  Task 
Force,  which  was  released  on  January  13,  1993.   I  would  like  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the  Additional  Minority  Views 
section  (p.  247)  which  reads  in  part: 

"The  Minority  Members  firmly  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
GAO's  Office  of  Special  Investigations  should,  and  must,  be 
bipartisan  in  nature  if  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  anything  more 
than  a  publicly  funded  private  investigating  agency  for  the 
Majority  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  OSI  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  October  Surprise  charges  beginning  in  July  1990.   The 
GAO  never  informed  House  Minority  Members  about  the  existence  of 
this  highly  political  investigation  and  never  reduced  the 
conclusion  to  writing  —  errors  that,  in  my  view,  have  seriously 
undermined  the  non-partisan  mission  of  the  GAO.   Had  the  GAO 
released  the  results  of  its  investigation  into  this  hoax, 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxpayer  funds  might  have  been  saved. 

I  urge  you  to  give  the  recommendations  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Task  Force  the  highest  priority  as  we  begin  the  103rd 
Congress.   Please  let  me  know  about  your  efforts  to  implement 
these  recommendations. 


Sincerely  yours. 


HJH/lem 

Enclosure 

cc:   Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel,  House  Minority  Leader 

All  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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Additional  Minority  Views 


While  an  investigation  of  this  kind  does  not 
normally  uncover  flaws  in  the  wav  Congress 
conducts  its  business,  the  Minontv  Members  of 
the  Task  Force  believe  strongly  that  in  this  case 
it  did.  Specifically,  upon  reviewing  ihc  events 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Tjsk  Force,  ilic 
Minority  Members  are  particulariv  lonccrncd 
about:  (1)  the  precedent  ol  ihc  (.tncrai  Al- 
counting  Office  i"GAO")  (onductme.  m  (■^- 
sence.  a  secret  investigation  ji  liu-  dircciioii  <ii 
the  Majority  into  the  politirai  juimiic\  ol  Re- 
publican campaign  officials  uithoni  mlormiiii; 
the  House  Minontv  Leadership  ol  ihi-  invcsii- 
gation  and  without  keeping  ii  updated  on  its 
progress:  and  (2)  the  i)rcccdcni  ol  a  senior 
Heuse  Foreign  AlTairs  Commiitcc  MJlfcr  send- 
ing a  letter  to  a  Federal  Judge  under  his  own 
name  seeking  the  reduction  ol  j  scnienrc  ol  a 
convicted  felon  without  first  roordinaiint;  with 
the  Congressional  leadership,  both  Mj|orii\ 
and  Minority,  and  the  Kankmt;  Republican  ni 
the  House  Foreign  .Affairs  ('ommittee.  Based 
on  the  reasons  set  forth  below  ihc  Minorii\ 
Members  make  the  followinij  rcrommendations 
to  obviate  these  problems  m  ihc  luture- 

Recommendation  One: 

Investigations  by  GAO's  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  Should, 
and  Must,  be  Bipartisan  in  Nature 

The  Minority  Members  firmlv  believe  that 
the  work  of  the  GAO's  OlFice  of  Special  Inves- 
tigations should,  and  must,  be  bipartisan  in 
nature  if  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  anything  more 
than  a  publiclv  funded  private  investigating 
agency  for  the  .Majority  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  that  end.  once  the  G.AO 
has  been  requested  to  pursue  an  investigation, 
that  request  should  be  brought  immediately  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropnate  counsel  of  the 
opposite  party.  Thereafter,  the  investigators  as- 


signed, at  a  minimum,  should  keep  the  oppos- 
ing counsel  regularly  informed  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  investigation,  and  copy  counsel 
with  all  relevant  memoranda  and  correspond- 
ence. 

Fhe  corrosive  effect  of  not  following  proce- 
dures of  this  kind  is  directly  evident  in  this 
tase.  From  the  outset,  when  the  Subcommittee 
ol  the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
ice  requested  the  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tion in  |ulv  1990  to  undertake  an  investigation 
ot  the  activities  of  1980  Reagan/Bush  campaign 
officials,  ihe  Majority  additionally  requested 
that  the  Subcommittee  not  be  identified  as 
having  requested  the  inquir\  '  Thereafter,  de- 
spite numerous  meetings  with  Majority  Staff, 
investigative  journalists,  and  witnesses,  the 
GAO  failed  to  notifv  the  House  .Minority  of  the 
existence  of  the  investigation.' 

Moreover,  not  onlv  did  the  G.AO  conduct  an 
inquirv  concealed  from  the  Minority,  but  it  de- 
.  ided  during  a  i  onversation  with  Majority  staff 
lo  terminate  ihc  inquire-  in  February  1991.  and 
issue  no  written  report  as  lo  us  findings.^ 
Fhree  months  later,  the  Minority  Members  of 
the  House  finally  learned  of  the  investigation 
and.  at  their  request  were  briefed  for  the  first 
time  on  May  20.  1991. 

Without  recounting  the  vitnolit  debate  that 
ensued  in  the  House  in  reaction  to  this  se- 
quence of  events  supposedly  initiated  to  "lift 
the  cloud  over  the  Administration",  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  reputation  for  impaniality 
of  the  G.AO,  in  general,  and  its  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations,  in  particular,  has  suffered 
greatly.  The  Minority  Members  sincerely  hope 
that  in  the  future  such  private  investigations 
into  the  political  conduct  of  members  of  the 
opposing  party  will  be  neither  initiated,  nor  tol- 
erated, by  the  GAO  and  the  Majority  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  To  that  end.  appropriate 
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steps  should  be  taken  iniemallv  to  insure  that 
such  an  investigation  cannot  recur. 


/ 


Recommendation  Two: 

Any  Communication  with  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  by  or  on  Behalf 
of  the  House  of  Represenutives 
or  one  of  its  Conunittees, 
Regarding  the  Sentencing  of  a 
Convicted  Person  Must  be 
Coordinated  with  and  Through 
the  Counsels  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  Minority  Leader,  as  well  as 
the  Counsels  to  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Appropriate  Committee 

In  the  instant  case,  the  Clucl  (.uunsel  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  (ommitiee  sent  a  letter 
on  January  10.  1992.  under  hi^  own  name,  to  a 
Federal  Judge  in  the  tasiern  Oistnct  ol  New 
York  seeking  to  reduce  (he  bcntence  of  a  ton- 
victed  felon  for  his  supposed  -ubstantial  as- 
sistance" in  an  "on-going  [Congressional!  in- 
vestigation" and  his  anticipated  substantial  as- 
sistance in  the  future  '  '  Putting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  felon  s  as- 
sistance at  that  point  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of.  let  alone  evaluated,  bv  the  Mi- 
nontv  Members  and  Staff  of  ihc  House  Foreign 
.Affairs  Committee,  the  "on-going"  investiga- 
tion to  which  the  Chief  Counsel  was  referring 
had  alreadv  been  assigned  bv  ihe  Speaker  to  a 
special  Task  Force  of  House  Members,  which, 
although  not  yet  created  bv  Resolution,  was  not 
even  consulted  about  the  letter.  In  addition,  as 
was  pointed  out  at  the  sentencing  by  the  pros- 
ecutor from  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
nature  and  the  contents  of  Siofiberg's  sup- 
posed cooperation  was  also  being  kept  from 
the  Department,  at  the  Chief  Counsel's  direc- 


tion, such  that  It  was  unable  to  evaluate  the 
credibilitv  of  the  "assistance"  he  was  provid- 
ing.* 

The  Minoritv  Members  firmlv  believe  that 
the  sentencing  of  convicted  felons  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  delicate  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  the  Federal  Judiciarv  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  the  highly  unusual  step  of 
inserting  itself  into  the  sentencing  process,  we 
believe  that  due  consideration  must  be  given  by 
the  leadership  of  this  institution,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  to  when,  and  whether,  to  seek  to 
influence  that  process  based  upon  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .Moreover,  the  Minontv  Members  believe 
that  absent  extraordinarv  circumstances,  the 
House  s  etfort  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
Department  ol  Justice  and  that  the  Department 
of  Justices  input  should  be  sought  regarding 
.mv  past  and  perspective  cooperation. 

In  this  situation,  a  United  States  Distnct 
Judge  in  fact  reduced  the  sentence  of  a  felon 
who  he  believed  to  be  a  "dangerous  man"  *  by 
lour  and  a  half  months  explicitlv  because  of  his 
belief  that  "(clomiiv  between  the  independent 
branches  of  government  suggests  the  desirabil- 
itv  of  assisting  Congress  in  its  important  work 
where  there  is  not  strong  conflict  with  a  court's 
other  sentencing  responsibilities."  '  Thus,  he 
did  so  based  on  a  representation  of  a  past  and 
tuturc  cooperation,  which  iiltimatelv  did  not 
prove  to  be  true.'  Prudence  dictates  that  before 
another  Federal  Judge  is  similarlv  imposed 
upon,  that  this  House  insures  itself  that  anv 
such  communication,  in  fact,  reflects  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  its  entire  leadership  as  to  the 
appropnatcness  of  the  request. 

Submitted  By: 

Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Jim  Lxach. 
Olvmpia  Snowe. 
Douc  Bereuter. 
Porter  J.  Goss. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION 


Mr.  BowsHER.  We  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the 
committees  to  take  a  look  at  one  narrow  part  of  the  October  Sur- 
prise. We  did  so  and  found  no  evidence,  which  we  reported  to  the 
committees.  Unfortunately,  unbeknownst  to  us,  we  didn't  realize 
the  Minority  side  had  not  been  notified  that  that  investigation  was 
going  on. 

We  now  have  procedures  in  place  that  we  worked  on  with  this 
Committee.  That  will  not  happen  in  the  future.  And  those  proce- 
dures, by  the  way,  have  been  in  place  for  many  months. 

So  I  recognize  what  message  Congressman  Hyde  is  sending  me 
here.  It  is  something  that  I  have  had  conversations  with  Bob 
Michel  on,  and  we  have  taken  steps  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  happen 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  obviously  very  glad  to  know  that.  We  know 
there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  GAO  to  be  partisan. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  There  is  absolutely  no  intent  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Young.  The  feeling  of  the  Republican  leadership  was  had 
they  known  about  the  investigation  and  had  you  reported  the 
result  from  that  investigation,  we  could  have  saved  the  taxpayer  a 
lot  of  money  in  carrying  out  many  of  the  ancillary  investigations 
that  took  place  relative  to  the  so-called  October  Surprise. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Actually,  though,  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  that  the 
Republicans  were  not  notified,  we  went  over  and  met  with  your 
leadership  and  told  them  that  we  hadn't  found  anything.  And  so 
the  pursuance  of  additional  investigations,  I  think,  was  decided 
upon  even  after  what  we  had  told  everybody. 

Mr.  Young.  As  part  of  your  new  policy,  would  it  include  notifica- 
tion of  the  Minority  if  an  investigation  of  this  type  were  to  be  re- 
quested again? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  oral  reports  to  the  requester  rather 
than  a  written  report?  Normally  you  do  briefings,  I  know 

Mr.  BowsHER.  If  the  committees  ask  us  to  do  a  review,  they 
sometimes  ask  if  we  can  give  a  briefing  along  the  way.  We  then 
will  come  up  and  give  these  briefings. 

Mr.  Young.  But  the  only  person  you  will  give  a  briefing  to  is  the 
requester  or  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  that  requested  it? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  generally  do  that.  Now,  if  anybody  asks  for  it 
knowing  we  are  doing  that  work,  we  always  ask  the  requester,  "Is 
it  all  right  for  us  to  go  and  brief  the  other  people?" 

Mr.  Young.  If  you  had  a  request  from  an  individual  Member  and 
you  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chairman  of  that  person's  com- 
mittee was  not  aware  of  that  request,  would  it  be  proper  to  notify 
the  Chairman? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Under  the  new  procedures,  the  Chairman  would 
be  notified,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  If  the  Chairman  of  a  subcommittee  asks  for  an  in- 
vestigation, do  you,  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  In  this  reporting  process,  everyone  in  the  leader- 
ship is  notified. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  about 
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Mr.  Packard.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  on  that 

Mr.  Young.  Let  him  clarify. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  clarification  is  that  the  report  comes  to  the 
leadership.  So  we  are  assuming  the  leadership  passes  on  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  it  is  equally  bipartisan? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  equally  bipartisan.  The  leadership  on  both 
sides  is  notified. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

RANKING  MEMBER  REQUESTS  FOR  GAO  WORK 

Mr.  Packard.  I  was  going  to  reverse  it  a  little  bit.  If  a  Chairman 
of  a  committee  makes  a  request,  is  it  reported  to  the  Ranking 
Member?  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  do  you  ever  receive  or  have 
you  ever  received  a  request  from  a  Ranking  Member  and  thus  noti- 
fied a  Chairman? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  We  treat  the  Ranking  Member  exactly  as  we  do  a 
Chairman.  We  treat  individual  members  in  the  same  way  that  we 
treat  any  requester. 

Mr.  Packard.  As  you  evaluate  a  request  to  determine  whether  it 
is  one  that  you  would  feel  comfortable  proceeding  on,  are  there  cri- 
teria in  that  evaluation,  to  determine  that  it  is  bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  certain  criteria  whether  the  job  is  worth 
doing  because  we  get  a  lot  of  requests,  sometimes  more  requests 
than  we  can  handle.  One  of  the  things  we  try  to  sort  out  is  what 
some  of  the  more  important  requests  are,  and  we  do  talk  frankly 
with  the  requesting  people  as  to  whether  we  have  the  staff  to  do 
the  report. 

Lots  of  times  we  have  to  say  to  a  Member:  "If  you  can  get  your 
subcommittee  Chairman  or  your  committee  Chairman  or  your 
ranking  person  to  request  this,  why,  maybe  we  could  do  it  under 
those  conditions."  But  we  can't  do  a  lot  of  requests  by  individual 
Members.  We  just  don't  have  enough  staff. 

Eighty  percent  of  our  work  is  done  through  the  committee  struc- 
ture, and  then  we  try  to  accommodate  some  of  the  individual 
Member  requests.  But  we  have  to  be  careful  of  requests  or  we 
would  be  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  SocOLAR.  I  think  there  is  another  point  that  is  interesting  to 
note  here.  Normally  we  deal  with  the  requester,  and  until  the 
report  is  issued  we  are  communicating  with  the  requester. 

However,  if  there  is  an  important  vote,  for  example,  coming  up 
in  which  the  information  that  we  have  in  our  report  might  well  be 
critical,  we  prevail  upon  the  requester  to  release  that  information 
so  that  it  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  vote. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I'd  like  to  add  to  what  Milt  just  said.  Sometimes, 
we  are  working  on  something  requested  by  subcommittees  or 
Chairmen  that  has  an  impact,  say,  on  certain  states  or  areas,  but 
the  Members  representing  those  areas  didn't  request  the  jobs.  Of- 
tentimes these  Members  insist  that  they  be  kept  informed  too,  be- 
cause our  work  is  going  to  have  a  big  impact  on  them.  And  some- 
times we  get  into  problems  with  that. 
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EVALUATION  OF  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Packard.  In  your  new  criteria  as  you  evaluate  the  merits  of 
a  request — even  though  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  are 
partisan  overtones,  the  impression  of  partisanship  may  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle — I  would  hope  there  is  a  mechanism  where 
by  you  can  evaluate  if  a  request  could  be  interpreted  as  a  strictly 
partisan  study  or  report.  If  you  determine  it  is,  or  could  be  partisan 
in  nature,  I  trust  that  you  would  be  able  to  reject  it  on  that  basis 
alone  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  partisanship.  I  think  you  are 
doing  it. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  trying  hard  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  think  you  are. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Sometimes  in  the  eyes  of  one  person  it  is  an  essen- 
tial assignment  and  in  the  eyes  of  somebody  else  it  would  be  parti- 
san. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  a  report  can  be  interpreted  multitudes  of  dif- 
ferent ways  by  different  people.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  bipartisan  oper- 
ation. Although  I  am  a  Reagan  appointee,  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
serve  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  appreciated. 

Mr,  Fazio.  We  are  still  making  him  work  to  prove  to  us  that  he 
is 

Mr.  Packard.  Your  concerns  are  exactly  the  same  as  ours  at 
times. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Typically  what  happens  in  this  area,  and  this  hap- 
pened quite  a  bit  during  a  period  when  the  Democrats  held  the 
Congress  and  chaired  the  committees  and  the  executive  branch  was 
made  up  of  Republican  appointees,  there  would  be  a  legitimate 
issue  that  would  be  a  typical  oversight  role  for  Congress  vis-a-vis 
either  policy  or  malfeasance  or  what  have  you  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  would  obviously  be  of  a  partisan  nature  because  the 
people  representing  the  White  House  party  in  the  Congress  would 
naturally  want  to  be  in  the  best  position  to  defend  whatever  the 
administration  position  was.  That  is  natural,  whether  it  W£is  totally 
justifiable  or  whether  it  was  simply  embarrassing  and  they  wanted 
to  cut  the  losses  of  the  parties  involved. 

So  it  continually  created  this  conflict  where  the  desire  of  the 
Chairman  and  even  the  Ranking  Member  on  many  occasions  was 
to  have  this  all  handled  in  confidence  before  we  went  public  with 
it.  There  the  executive  branch  or  certain  officials  didn't  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  prepare  their  defense,  which  would  be  in 
some  cases  be  to  allegedly  cover  up  of  any  problem  that  had  been 
created,  even  if  it  wasn't  their  own  fault. 

So  these  inherent  conflicts,  I  think,  are  what  brought  us  to 
having  to  formalize  this  process,  which  I  think  is  probably  long 
overdue.  We  couldn't  allow  the  informality  and  the  goodwill  we 
always  hoped  existed  between  Chairman  and  Ranking  Member  to 
solve  this  problem.  Now  I  think  we  are  in  a  much  better  position 
for  the  long-term. 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  get  the  pleasure  of  defending  and  support- 
ing the  White  House. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Now  it  is  our  fault.  We  are  picking  our  own  guys.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  cheering  us  on. 

AUDIT  OF  INDEPENDENT  COUNSELS 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  more  questions,  if  I  can 
continue.  One  of  the  things  we  were  concerned  about  was  there 
were  no  audits  of  the  Independent  Counsel's  office.  Then  we  all 
learned  that  you  were  supposed  to  do  audits  of  independent  coun- 
sels and  either  didn't  or  weren't  aware  of  the  fact  you  were  sup- 
posed to. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  absolutely  dropped  the  ball  on  that  one.  In 
other  words,  I  had  an  individual  in  my  organization  who  left  us, 
and  instead  of  doing  it  or  passing  it  to  somebody  else,  it  just  literal- 
ly got  dropped.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to  our  attention,  I 
assigned  one  of  the  biggest  teams  that  we  had  working  on  an3d:hing 
last  year  to  get  that  job  done.  But  there  is  just  no  question  we 
dropped  the  ball  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Dole  have  asked  for  an  audit  in 
that  same  general  area. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  working  on  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  reported  back  to  them  at  all? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  had  meetings  with  them,  and  we  are 
keeping  them  informed  on  the  progress. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  the  Majority  side? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  And  the  Majority  side. 

Mr.  Young.  They  would  be  happy  for  the  Majority  side  to  see  it. 
As  you  reviewed  the  Independent  Counsel,  Mr.  Walsh,  you  did  note 
a  number  of  deficiencies,  and  I  wonder,  to  your  knowledge,  have 
any  of  those  been  corrected? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Milt,  you  are  probably  closer  to  that. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  A  number  of  the  deficiencies  that  we  noted 
stemmed  from  some  ambiguities  in  the  law.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Independent  Counsel  has  desisted  from  some  of  those  practices  that 
we  raised  questions  about,  although  for  the  past  activities  that  we 
found  something  wrong  with,  he  has,  in  essence,  asked  that  the  re- 
quirements governing  those  improprieties  be  waived. 

Mr.  Young.  Congressman  Solomon  of  New  York  did  an  excellent 
job  in  almost  conducting  his  own  audit  on  that  matter,  and  some  of 
the  information  he  learned  if  you  haven't  already  reviewed  it,  you 
might  find  interesting.  He  did  a  good  job. 

In  the  past,  the  mission  of  GAO  was  to  conduct  audits  mainly  on 
your  own  initiative,  not  necessarily  that  directed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  can  do  it  both  ways.  But  I  think  that  the  point 
you  are  leading  to  is  that  more  of  them  today  are  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congress  than  at  our  own  initiation.  But  we  can  initi- 
ate any  job  we  want. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  which  you  think  is  a  better 
approach,  or  do  you  think  the  mix 

Mr.  BowSHER.  I  think  the  mix  is  the  best.  I  really  do.  In  other 
words,  I  think  the  committees  have  a  body  of  work  that  they  are 
concerned  about,  and  they  want  us  to  do  audits  that  help  to  sort 
out  the  issues. 
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We  many  times  will  find  areas  where  there  are  problems.  We 
will  come  to  the  committee  and  say  so,  and  ask  if  the  membership 
wants  to  request  us  to  do  something,  or  sometimes  we  will  initiate 
the  work  if  we  think  it  is  serious  enough. 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  would  make  that  information  known  also 
to  the  Minority? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Exactly. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DETAILEES 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  go  to  the  question  of  detailing  GAO  staff  to 
committees.  Give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  detailees  you  might 
have  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  generally  only  have  about  50  to  60  people  up 
on  the  Hill  at  any  one  time.  But  I  think  that,  3  years  ago,  when 
you  added  up  the  total  number,  it  was  up  to  170  individuals  that 
were  up  here  at  one  time  or  another,  but  not  at  any  one  time 
during  that  year. 

Then  it  was  cut  back  to  130,  and  this  past  year,  we  got  it  back  to 
101.  So  we  are  trying  to  bring  it  down,  and  we  would  like  very 
much — this  is  something  we  tried  to  work  with  this  committee 
on — not  to  have  our  people  up  here  except  where  they  are  really 
needed.  In  other  words,  when  we  were  investigating  the  House 
Bank,  and  when  the  Ethics  Committee  needed  to  really  sort  out  all 
those  detailed  files.  We  had  10  people  up  here  for  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee working  on  all  those  detail  records. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Strange,  I  don't  remember  anyone  objecting  to  that 
one. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  So  what  we  want  to  do  is,  certainly,  share  our  ex- 
pertise with  the  committees  when  it  is  appropriate,  and  there  is  no 
question  every  year  there  is  a  certain  number  of  instances  where 
they  need  our  help. 

Another  issue  on  the  detailees  is  whether  somebody  is  going  to 
stay  more  than  a  year  or  not,  and  we  have  almost  everybody  back 
now  that  has  been  here  for  more  than  a  year,  and  we  plan  to  main- 
tain strict  adherence  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  any  of  the  detailees  ever  been  assigned  to  the 
Minority  Members  of  the  committees? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  absolutely.  And  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
bers may  request  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  the  ratio,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  ratio  is  very  definitely  in  favor  of  the  Majori- 
ty. But  it  isn't  because  we  have  ever  turned  down  a  request  from 
the  Ranking  Minority. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  DETAILEES 

Mr.  Young.  When  they  are  detailed  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  pay  their  salaries.  When  they  are  detailed  to  any  other 
committees,  you  pay  their  salaries. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  That  is  by  law. 

Mr.  Young.  Should  you  pay  them  all?  Is  there  any  kind  of  a  con- 
flict there?  If  the  Appropriations  Committee  pays  the  detailee, 
would  that  be  any  kind  of  a  conflict  with  the  program? 
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Mr.  BowSHER.  Now  you  are  talking  primarily  about  the  S&I  staff 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  because  that  is  where  most  of 
our  detailees  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  are. 

Mr.  Young.  And  again,  in  my  experience  with  the  Defense  Com- 
mitte  we  use  a  lot  of  our  detailees  for  S&I. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.We  don't  view  any  detail  as  representing  a  real  con- 
flict, because  when  we  detail  someone  to  a  committee,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  person  remains  a  GAO  employee,  he  or  she  is 
dealt  with  as  a  committee  staff  member. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get  a  list  of  the  detailees  and  where 
they  are  detailed? 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  are  listed  right  here  in  the  Supplement  To  The 
Comptroller  General's  1992  Annual  Report. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  send  that  up  every  six  months. 

REIMBURSEMENT  BY  APPRORIATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  say  on  the  record  as  of  October  1st,  this 
committee  began  to  reimburse  you  for  the  detailees  we  use;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  talking  about  the  list  of  people  and  to  whom 
they  are  detailed. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  right  here. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  the  supplement  to  the  Annual  Report.  It  has 
got  the  same  cover.  And  we  send  that  up  every  six  months. 

RENOVATION  OF  GAO  BUILDING 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  change  directions  just  a  little  bit.  Last  year 
30  percent  of  your  increase,  $13.7  million  was  for  asbestos  removal 
and  renovation  of  the  building  and  for  some  travel.  What  is  the 
status  of  the  renovation? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  about  halfway  through,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Not  quite  halfway  through.  This  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est federal  buildings  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  been  in  it. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  a  very  large  building,  and  on  about  half  the 
floors,  the  asbestos  has  been  taken  out.  We  have  quite  a  few  of  our 
people  out  in  rented  space,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  remove  asbestos 
and  renovate  those  floors,  we  can  bring  those  people  back  and  save 
quite  a  bit  of  money.  So  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  anxious 
to  get  that  program  completed. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  get  the  program  done  just  from  a 
safety  point  of  view. 

LEASING  OF  VEHICLES 

Mr.  Young.  My  last  question,  and  I  have  asked  not  just  you,  I 
have  asked  everybody  that  has  been  here  including  the  House  offi- 
cers, about  automobiles  leased  or  owned  by  the  federal  government 
that  GAO  has. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  lease  through  GSA. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  lease  one. 
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Mr.  Young.  One  vehicle? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  it  a  chauffeur-driven  vehicle? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  but  I  use  it  only  sparingly. 

Mr.  Young.  Just  assigned  to  you? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Not  at  all.  It  is  in  the  motor  pool. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  to  bring  people  up  to  the  Hill? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  how  it  is  used  mostly;  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  take  people  over  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  And  the  chauffeur  has  other  duties  in  the  motor 
pool. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  not  your  personal  vehicle? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  No. 

Mr.  Young.  There  was  one  studied  personal  interest  in  that  we 
haven't  had  action  on  yet.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  you  do  it 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  want  this  on  the  record,  Mr.  Young? 

status  of  PENDING  MEDICARE  WORK 

Mr.  Young.  This  doesn't  have  to  be  on  the  record,  but  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  Subcommittee,  which  is  one  of  the 
committees  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on,  we  asked  that  you 
review  HCFVA's  formulas  upon  which  Medicare  contractors'  rates 
and  premiums  are  based,  and  we  can't  find  any  record — any  infor- 
mation on  that. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  will  look  into  it  for  you  and  place  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you. 

[Information  follows:] 

GAO  has  completed  the  survey  stage  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion request,  and  Senator  Rockefeller's  staff  was  briefed  on  the  results  during  the 
last  week  of  January.  Discussion  of  this  request  has  also  occurred  with  the  staff  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education.  Implementation  of  data  gathering  and  data  analysis  is  underway. 
We  hope  to  complete  this  work  in  time  to  release  a  report  in  June. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WORK 

Mr.  Fazio.  Since  we  are  on  this  line  of  questioning,  I  wondered  if 
Mr.  Packard  or  Mr.  Taylor  wanted  to  further  question  along  these 
lines.  Mr.  Packard? 

Mr.  Packard.  This  morning  we  dealt  with  OTA.  In  our  discus- 
sion with  them  it  appeared  there  may  be  times  when  there  is  dupli- 
cation or  a  gray  line  between  the  kind  of  reports,  reviews  and  anal- 
yses that  they  do  versus  what  GAO  does. 

Do  you  have  definitive  lines  and  are  there  efforts  made  to  avoid 
having  duplicatory  research  done? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  There  are  major  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  be- 
cause it  is  so  easy  to  have.  In  other  words,  we  address  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Packard.  With  several  other  agencies. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  CBO,  OTA,  and  CRS.  We  have  periodic  meet- 
ings with  these  agencies  to  go  over  our  planned  work,  and  even  as 
we  are  starting  individual  work,  we  clear  it  with  each  other  to 
make  sure  they  are  not  doing  anything  similar. 
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I  always  look  to  OTA  to  be  doing  the  more  scientific  and  techni- 
cal reviews.  OTA  did  a  study  some  years  back  about  the  physics  of 
the  underwater  submarines;  in  other  words,  OTA  wanted  to  deter- 
mine what  the  chances  are,  that  sometime  in  the  future,  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  determine  your  opponent's  submarines  out 
there  and  things  like  that. 

We  did  a  big  study  on  the  nuclear  triad,  the  different  strategic 
weapons,  and,  of  course,  looked  at  the  submarine  missiles.  We  cer- 
tainly looked  at  OTA's  report  and  relied  upon  the  report. 

So  we  work  very  hard  to  try  to  avoid  duplication  because  it  is 
one  issue  that  I  am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Packard.  Given  our  budget  constraints  it  is  obviously  impor- 
tant that  we  don't. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  also  do  the  same  with  the  IGs.  In  other  words, 
lots  of  times,  we  negotiate  with  some  of  the  committees  over  here. 
If  we  think  an  IG  can  do  the  study,  lots  of  times  we  recommend 
that  the  IG  do  the  study.  That  means  generally  the  problem  is 
within  that  one  department,  it  isn't  cutting  across  program  areas 
or  departments. 

That  is  another  area  of  potential  duplication  that  we  try  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor? 

LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  about  the  Legislative 
Service  Organizations,  about  the  funding  and  what  they  are  doing. 
Can  you  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  Legislative  Service  Organizations?  We  are 
doing  and  have  done  periodic  audits  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Socolar.  There  are  a  number  of  them.  They  vary  in  their 
makeup,  and  we  have  recently  begun  a  series  of  financial  audits  to 
review  the  finances  of  some  of  these  organizations.  We  don't  really 
get  into  their  program  activities  or  what  their  concerns  are.  We 
are  concerned  solely  with  finances. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  fact,  we  asked  you  in  our  report  last  year  to  estab- 
lish financial  reporting  standards  so  that  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  whether  they  were  operating  in  an  acceptable  way  in 
terms  of  controls  and  reporting  expenditures. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  much  is  paid  by  the  taxpayers  for  office  space, 
staff,  that  sort  of  thing?  I  know  they  operate  on  a  dues  from  mem- 
bers basis  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Socolar.  I  don't  have  the  answer  to  that  right  here,  but  we 
can  certainly  provide  you  information  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  been  able  to  work  with  House  Administra- 
tion in  the  interim  to  work  these  out? 

Mr.  Socolar.  Yes.  We  haven't  run  into  any  problems  yet. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  One  more  time,  it  has  been  resources  as  much  as 
anything.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  so  many  people  working  on 
some  of  the  other  legislative  things  here  in  the  last  year  that  just 
getting  to  every  one  of  them  has  been  difficult  for  our  staff. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  But  you  are  working  to  get  every  LSO.  Has  there 
been  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  people  to  adopt 
these  standards  and  to  remain  accountable? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  had  cooperation  from  everybody  we  contacted. 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  do  you  think  you  will  have  something  on 
that? 

Mr.  Socolar.  I  would  like  to  confer  with  the  staff  and  provide 
that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  you  are  conducting  a  review  now? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  They  are  individual  reviews. 

Mr.  Socolar.  Each  one  is  done  separately. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  that.  And  you  need  to  do  consultations 
to  tell  us  when  we  might  expect  something  on  our  desk? 

Mr.  Socolar.  Yes. 

SIZE  OF  GAO  FY  1993  DECREASE 

Mr.  Packard.  One  more  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
Jim  has  a  question.  You  are  seeking  about  11  percent  increase  over 
last  year.  Last  year  you  took  a  reduction  of  about,  what,  seven-and- 
a-half  million? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Seven-and-a-half  million  dollars.  We  really  lost  $5 
million  more  over  that,  because  in  our  building,  a  lot  of  people  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  moved  out  and  we  don't  have  that 
rental  income. 

Mr.  Packard.  We  have  been  for  the  last  two  days  in  hearings 
with  the  different  agencies.  I  have  heard  more  than  I  expected  or 
have  heard  in  the  past  from  the  Chairman,  a  deep  concern,  that  I 
think  reflects  all  of  our  feelings  about  this  year's  budget  con- 
straints. 

So  my  question  is,  if  in  fact  we  come  back  ultimately  with  level 
funding,  what  would  you  have  to  do?  What  would  be  your  strategy 
then  in  adapting  to  that  level  budget? 

IMPACT  OF  NO  FY  1994  INCREASE 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  would  put  us  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  We 
would  have  to  possibly  RIF  some  people,  which  we  haven't  done  for 
years,  and  doing  that  in  a  professional  organization  starts  to  cause 
some  problems. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Chairman  and  Congressman  Lewis  in 
past  years.  I  think  that  if  you  want  to  bring  the  annual  funding 
down  in  the  legislative  agencies,  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to 
do  it  over  a  period  of  years  and  let  us  manage  it  down  in  an  orga- 
nized fashion.  And  that,  I  think,  is  doable. 

But  if  you  level-fund  it,  why,  that  drives  you  down  too  fast.  We 
can  do  it  this  one  year  and  survive,  we  hope,  because  we  put  the 
hiring  freeze  on  practically  a  year  before  this  fiscal  year  started. 
But  because  of  the  recession,  we  are  not  getting  the  turnover  that 
we  normally  would  experience.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  every- 
body is  having  less  attrition,  and  GAO  has  never  had  very  high 
turnover. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do,  if  you  want  to  bring  funding  down 
somewhat  in  the  future,  is  do  it  so  we  can  continue  to  hire  a  few 
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people  each  year  because  you  need  some  people  every  year,  to  re- 
place some  key  people. 

Our  whole  effort  is  organized  in  36  issue  areas;  for  example, 
banking,  agriculture,  and  transportation.  If  I  lose  key  people  in, 
say,  transportation,  I  can't  just  reach  over  and  take  one  of  my 
banking  experts  and  one  of  my  defense  experts  and  plug  them  in 
without  losing  some  time  and  talent. 

So  if  I  can  have  some  ability  to  do  some  hiring  each  year,  that 
means  I  can  keep  the  organization  much  more  viable  than  I  can  if 
we  are  laying  off  people.  We  can  bring  it  down  over  a  number  of 
years. 

MULTIYEAR  BUDGETING 

Mr.  Packard.  Your  comments  are  very  interesting,  because  it 
brings  us  back  to  a  subject  we  discussed  before,  multi-year  budget- 
ing. We  do  that  of  course  in  some  areas  like  defense  contracting 
and  so  forth,  and  even  in  the  science  and  space  program,  I  have 
dealt  with  that,  and  of  course  we  do  it  in  the  highway  programs  to 
some  degree.  It  is  an  area  maybe  the  new  administration  and  Con- 
gress may  at  some  point  want  to  readdress,  is  if  we  are  truly  in  a 
long-term  downsizing  mode,  to  address  deficits  and  so  forth,  we 
may  find  it  worthy  of  looking  at  multi-year  bugeting,  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  agencies  can  adapt  much  better  if  they  know  the  longer 
term  future;  better  than  they  can  just  flying  by  the  seat  of  their 
pants. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  just  did  a  quick  analysis.  It  may  be  inaccurate, 
but  if  78  percent  of  our  budget  is  people,  I  mentioned  earlier  just  to 
stay  even  we  have  to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  by  5.7  per- 
cent per  year.  You  are  talking  about  RIF'ing  400  to  500  people  just 
in  order  to  do  a  freeze  budget.  And  that  is  the  problem  when  you 
don't  have  an  output  of  goods  and  services.  You  do  not  have  much 
capital  outlay  that  can  be  delayed  to  give  you  some  flexibility.  You 
don't  have  a  lot  of  other  things  you  can  adjust  year  to  year,  except 
for  the  asbestos  program,  which  has  been  adjusted  to  accommodate 
budget  pressures. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  think  I  have  cut  budgets  more  in  the  govern- 
ment in  the  last  25  years  than  anybody  else  in  town.  I  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1967  to  1971.  We  brought 
that  budget  down  $1  billion  at  a  time. 

But  I  have  learned  a  lot  in  these  25  years.  And  what  I  have 
learned  is  exactly  the  speech  you  just  made,  which  is  that  if  you 
have  a  plan  and  do  it  over  a  period  of  years,  you  can  do  it  and  not 
ruin  your  organization.  If  you  do  it  in  a  peak  and  valley  situation, 
which  so  much  of  the  government  budgeting  gets  into,  then  you 
start  to  ruin  organizations  very  quickly,  and  if  you  ever  start  to  re- 
invest, a  long  time  and  lots  more  money  are  needed. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have  really  started  this 
process.  We  don't  know  exactly  the  rate  we  are  going  to  use  and 
how  far  we  are  going  to  go,  but  I  think  the  last  two  years'  budgets 
have  started  the  process.  We  weren't  much  of  a  party  to  it.  We  are 
so  small  in  the  total  context  of  discretionary  appropriations,  but 
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knowing  the  political  pressures  we  face,  we  have  begun  that  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  ask  two  things.  One,  the  Legislative  Service 
Organizations,  are  you  working  with  the  House  Administration 
Committee  Majority  and  Minority  on  that? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  Yes,  we  are.  Again,  I  would  like  to  give  you  really 
a  full  report  on  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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StatMMnt  for  the  Rttcord 


GAO  Efforts  Related  to 
Legislative  Service  Organisations  (LSOs) 

GAO  currently  has  three  efforts  underway  related  to  Legislative 
Service  Organizations  (LSOs). 

The  first  effort  involves  audits  of  LSOs.   For  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  performed  financial  audits  of  the  Energy  and 
Environmental  Study  Conference  and  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition.   We  are  also  performing  a  financial 
audit  for  the  first  time  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Democratic  New 
Members  Caucus.   The  audits  are  performed  generally  at  the 
request  of  those  LSOs  pursuant  to  approval  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  second  effort  involves  providing  advice  and  assistance  in 
implementing  financial  management  controls.   We  have  recently 
provided  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Congressional  Sunbelt 
Caucus  and  will  soon  begin  to  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus.   We  anticipate  that  both  of  those 
organizations  will  request  that  we  also  perform  a  financial  audit 
in  the  near  future. 

The  third  effort  involves  the  development  of  accounting  standards 
and  guidelines  for  LSOs.   This  effort  will  affect  all  LSOs  and, 
as  directed  by  the  conference  report  on  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993,  will  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  develop  the  accounting 
standards  and  guidelines.   For  example,  we  have  met  with  majority 
and  minority  staff  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
researched  the  history  of  LSOs  and  several  congressional  studies 
of  LSOs,  reviewed  and  analyzed  the  quarterly  financial  reports 
that  all  LSOs  are  required  to  file,  and  have  begun  to  draft 
preliminary  financial  reporting  and  disclosure  standards  for 
LSOs.   There  are  several  other  steps  that  we  also  intend  to  take, 
such  as  meeting  in  the  near  future  with  the  professional, 
associate  and  minority  staff  of  this  committee  and  with  staff  of 
the  LSOs.   In  addition,  a  number  of  issues  will  need  to  be 
resolved,  including,  for  example,  the  extent  to  which  the 
standards  include  internal  control  and  systems  standards  and  the 
means  for  ensuring  that  LSOs  comply  with  and/or  use  the  standards 
and  guidelines.   Following  resolution  of  those  issues,  we  will 
provide  the  Committee  with  our  estimates  of  the  timeframes  for 
completing  the  LSO  standards.   We  will  work  closely  with  both 
Committees  to  ensure  that,  as  directed  by  the  conference  report, 
all  LSO  revenues  and  expenditures  are  recorded  and  reported  and 
that  financial  records  are  consistent. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORK 


Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  the  question,  be  sure  you  are  talking  to 
both  sides,  because  both  have  legislative  study  organizations. 

One  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  various  areas,  bank- 
ing and  so  forth,  how  many  of  those  areas  are  in  scientific  areas? 
What  is  the  ratio  of  scientists  on  your  staff? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  a  fair  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
on  our  staff.  We  are  looking  at  major  weapons  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. So  they  are  in  our  defense  area.  I  have  the  same  in 
transportation.  But  what  I  don't  have — I  gave  it  up  a  few  years 
ago,  in  fact — is  one  issue  area  on  science  and  technology.  When  I 
did  that,  we  were  getting  pressure  to  go  into  banking  and  some  of 
the  other  areas  we  hadn't  been  in  much,  so  I  had  to  realign  some 
of  our  people.  And  to  avoid  the  duplication  with  OTA,  I  thought 
that  OTA  would  handle  most  of  that  work.  That  is  one  issue  area 
we  have  dropped. 

I  realize  that  this  could  become  a  big  issue  in  the  next  few  years 
and  maybe,  at  some  point,  we  ought  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Jim? 

COMPONENTS  OF  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  eliminated  162  positions  last  year  and  you  gave 
a  COLA,  though,  to  your  employees? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  How  many  of  those  were  attrited  positions?  Was 
anybody  cut? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  No  cuts.  It  is  all  attrition  so  far.  We  are  hoping 
that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  can  get  down  to  4,900 
through  attrition.  Right  now  it  looks  possible,  but  we  are  not  sure. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  What  would  happen  if  you  found  it  wasn't  possible 
and  you  challenged  the  mandatory  pay  increase  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  need  to  actually  fire  people?  What  would  happen  if  you 
did  not  give  the  5.7  percent  COLA,  or  whatever  it  comes  to 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  you  factor  it  all  in  the  total  compensation  cost 
increase  average  is  5.7  percent,  including  merit  and  step  increases, 
creases. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Merit  is  discretionary. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  through  this  structure. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  not?  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Why  isn't  it 
discretionary?  Merit  increases  are  not  discretionary? 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  longevity  pay  is  sometimes  more  the  issue. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

You  mean  also  the  mandated 

Mr.  MoRAN.  COLA. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  about  the  mandated  changes  in- 


Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  the  locality.  I  just  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  managerial  option  you  actually  have,  if  push  came  to  shove. 
What  happens  if  you  didn't  give — and  this  testimony  described  as 
mandatory  pay  increases? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  The  within  grade  increases  would  be  mandatory. 
The  COLA  itself  would  also  be  mandatory.  We  are  under  our  own 
pay  system,  actually,  but  there  is  no  discretion  to  set  those  rates. 
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DEFINITION  OF  MANDATORY  INCREASES 

Mr.  MoRAN.  As  Comptroller  General  you  don't  have  the  discre- 
tion to  say,  "We  just  can't  afford  merit  increases,  I  don't  want 
any? 

Mr.  BowSHER.  Regarding  the  merit  pay  increases,  we  could.  We 
really  have  three  categories  here.  We  have  the  annual  COLA.  We 
have  the  ingrade  increases,  and  we  have  the  merit  increases.  And 
we  certainly  have  the  discretion  to  halt  the  merit  increases. 

The  only  problem  is  that  we  would  be  really  slowing  up,  then, 
the  best  people  in  our  organization.  In  other  words,  we  are  like  any 
other  professional  organization,  whether  you  are  talking  about  a 
law  firm  or  a  big  CPA  firm  or  management  consulting  firm.  I  try 
to  be  fair  with  my  best  people.  And  so  that  is  one  action  I  am  not 
eager  to  pull  back  on  even  though  I  have  the  discretion  there. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  would  be  happy  to  help  the  Chairman  in  making 
that  argument,  that  you  need  the  highest  quality  personnel  to  give 
us  the  highest  quality  work.  But  I  am  trying  to  determine  the  defi- 
nition of  mandatory  pay  increases,  how  mandatory  is  mandatory? 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  it  really  is  mandatory  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  do  have  the  discretion  on  the  merit  increases, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  discretion  total,  or  may  it  be  selective? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  could  pull  back  and  be  more  selective,  if  that 
is  your  question. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  We  could  reduce  the  amount.  We  could  reduce  the 
total  pool. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  have  100  employees,  you  either  give  the  man- 
datory increases  to  all  100  or  you  may  select  50  and  give  it  to  them 
only  and  not  the  other  50?  Do  you  have  that  discretion? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  When  you  look  at  the  charts  there  of  the  pro- 
ductivity increases  of  GAO,  you'll  see  that  we  went  to  a  Pay-for- 
Performance  system  a  few  years  ago,  and,  you  know,  it  is  hard  to 
sort  out  what  really  pays  off.  Is  it  our  automation  with  our  new 
computers?  Is  it  our  Pay-for-Performance?  Is  it  our  promotion 
system?  But  the  combination  of  those  has  allowed  us,  I  think,  to  be 
a  much  more  productive  organization  without  adding  staff. 

And  so  as  we  would  use  our  discretionary  authority  here,  to  cut 
back  in  some  areas,  I  want  to  kind  of  keep  the  mix  that  has  led  to 
the  success  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  talked  about  this  with  the  Library  yesterday.  In 
order  to  keep  a  changing  composition  of  the  work  force  under  a  lid 
on  hiring,  which  we  proposed,  in  fact  it  has  been  there  since  I  have 
been  there  and  you  have  been  there;  you  have  got  to  give  some 
flexibility  to  move  some  people  out  and  other  people  in.  And  that  is 
why  hiring  freezes  are  so  counterproductive. 

We  have  had  a  real  change  in  the  quality  of  people  working  at 
GAO  and  the  kind  of  skills  they  bring.  Some  moving  out,  some 
moving  in  to  replace  them,  sometimes  at  lower  pay,  but  gradually 
moving  upwards.  That  is  where  you  want  to  use  your  discretion. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  You  want  to  reward — give  an  incentive  to  stay  on 
those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  right.  The  assignments  we  are  getting 
from  the  Congress  are  very,  very  tough,  big  assignments,  and  even 
the  ones  we  initiate  ourselves  are  tough.  So  we  need  top  talent. 
And  we  are  one  of  the  government  agencies  that  gets  top  talent. 

In  other  words,  before  we  put  the  hiring  freeze  on  we  were  get- 
ting 5,000  to  7,000  applicants  for  250  positions.  And  we  were  get- 
ting them  from  the  best  schools  with  the  best  graduate  degrees. 

We  really  have  been  able  to  attract  talent.  So  I  want  to  maintain 
this  talent  base  that  we  have  built  here. 

EARLY  OUT  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  If  we  are  going  to  RIF  and 
we  wanted  to  promote  more  attrition,  do  we  have  any  tools  to  pro- 
vide, as  DOD  does,  for  example,  early-out  incentives  for  early  re- 
tirement? I  don't  believe  we  do  in  the  Legislative  Branch. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  No.  We  follow  0PM  and  ask  its  permission.  Some- 
times 0PM  gives  it  and  sometimes  0PM  doesn't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  an  interesting  separation-of-powers  issue.  You  de- 
termine what  you  are  going  to  do  for  your  workers  based  on  what 
OPM  says.  Is  that  because 

Mr.  BowsHER.  If  we  have  more  flexibility,  that  would  be  helpful. 
That  is  what  you  have  historically  been  giving  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Of  course,  to  do  early-out  or  to  give  hiring  or  retire- 
ment incentives,  it  costs  us  money. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  There  are  one-time  costs,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  may  in  the  long  term  be  less  expensive  than  keep- 
ing on  those  top-level  people  who  may  have  gone  10  years  into  that 
schedule  and  make  quite  a  bit  more  money,  but  it  costs  less  in  the 
short  run.  We  have  never  provided  our  Legislative  Branch  agencies 
with  that  sort  of  tool. 

In  the  long  run,  we  have  a  hard  time  affording  it  in  a  year  like 
this,  but  it  might  be  better  to  have  given  it  to  you  in  the  three-  or 
four-year  time  frame,  we  would  see  savings  accrue. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  exactly  right.  You  sometimes  don't  get  it 
in  the  first  year,  but  if  you  have  a  long-range  plan  and  you  do  it 
right  with  enough  flexibility,  you  can  end  up  with  a  strong  organi- 
zation and  one  maybe  not  quite  as  large. 

REDUCTION-IN-FORCE 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  Even  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  is  expensive. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure.  There  are  short-term  costs.  What  would  it  cost 
us  to  RIF  people  at  GAO  this  year? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  We'd  have  to  give  them  severance  pay  that  is  de- 
pendent on  their  age  and  how  long  they  have  been  in  federal  serv- 
ice. Also,  our  liability  for  unemployment  compensation  would  rise. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  if  you  are  taking  your  management  discretion  and 
going  after  people  who  almost  reach  retirement  who  are  costly  and 
may  not  be  the  most  contemporary  in  skills,  although  they  may  be 
very  valuable,  you  in  effect  are  being  penalized  because  the  cost  of 
the  RIF  would  be  higher? 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  easier  to  go  to  the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired, 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  agency,  which  goes  right  at  your  affirm- 
ative action  efforts  and  skills  hires  and  all  the  things  you  find  most 
difficult  to  compete  with  from  your  other  government  and  private 
sector. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  We  would  be  really  more  constrained  than  that,  be- 
cause if  we  were  going  to  do  a  RIF,  we  would  have  to  follow  certain 
procedures  and  the  last  hired  would  be  the  first  to  leave. 

Mr.  Fazio.  My  point  is  it  is  very  counterproductive  in  terms  of 
the  movement  of  the  agency  in  the  direction  you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Right.  And  you  have  brought  up  another  issue, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  have  made  real  progress  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  is  in  affirmative  action.  In  other  words,  the  women 
and  the  minorities  in  our  organization  have  really  been  moving  up, 
and  they  are  first-rate.  So  we  have  an  organization  today  that  is 
looking  very  much  like  the  American  society.  And  we  have  worked 
hard  at  that.  So  I  hate  to  undo  all  of  that,  also. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  may  need  to  think  in  terms  of  some  sort  of  early- 
out  authority.  But  accordingly,  we  have  to  be  budgeted  here,  too. 
So  it  is  excruciatingly  painful  in  the  short  run. 

Jim,  anything  else  you  want  to  ask? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No,  that  is  fine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BENEFITS  OF  DEFENSE  WORK 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  These  meas- 
urable financial  benefits  that  are  in  the  front  of  your  annual 
report,  if  you  could  generalize,  how  much  of  this  has  been  saved, 
could  be  saved,  will  be  saved,  and  why  don't  we  automatically 
make  these  savings?  Does  Congress  refuse  to  give  you  the  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Actually  we  don't  take  credit  for  these  dollars 
unless  action  has  been  taken.  In  other  words,  either  the  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  like  an  appropriation  and  taken  the  money 
away 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  documented? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  These  steps  have  been  taken  administratively  or  legis- 
latively prior  to  administrative  change? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  not  estimating  that  additional  savings  in  this 
report? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Not  in  this  report,  no.  We  have,  you  know,  in  our 
high-risk  areas,  we  have  pointed  out  that  we  think 

Mr.  Fazio.  Of  those  you  have  pointed  out,  which  was  maybe  a 
month  or  so  ago,  what  does  your  experience  tell  you  in  terms  of 
how  many  of  them  will  be  realized  versus  how  many  may  not  ma- 
terialize, for  whatever  reason?  Do  you  have  any  history  of  that? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  An  example  is  the  excess  inventories  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  have  worked  many  years  and  issued  lots  of 
reports.  It  was  in  the  past  few  years  that  we  really  got  the  action, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  worth  $4  billion.  It  is  no  small  action  to  do  it. 
The  same  with  nuclear  weapons  plants.  We  issued  a  lot  of  reports 
for  a  lot  of  years,  and  Senator  Glenn  really  went  after  the  area, 
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and  I  think  that  there,  you  are  really  starting  to  see  some  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  that  case,  it  is  more  like  an  improvement  on  esti- 
mates of  cost,  right? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  but  getting  on  top  of  some  of  the  safety 
issues 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  that  was  more  qualitative  than  quantitative. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  looking  for  a  way  to  determine  why  these  quan- 
titative assessments  you  provide  somehow  elude  us.  Is  it  Congress, 
is  it  the  Executive? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  both. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  it  possible  occasionally  you  overestimate? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  the  one  thing  I  don't  think  is  a  problem. 
For  example,  we  might  review  a  weapon  system  that  is  having 
some  problems.  If  you  remember,  the  Sergeant  York  was  an  anti- 
aircraft weapon  that  had  some  problems  in  the  past.  I  think  that 
the  government  poured  over  $1  billion  into  that  problem  system 
before  the  decision  was  made.  And  so,  you  know,  the  Congress 
could  have  made  the  decision,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
have  probably  made  the  decision. 

I  often  use  this  as  an  example.  When  I  first  came  into  office 
here,  the  breeder  reactor  was  the  big  issue,  and  we  were  asked  to 
do  studies  on  the  breeder  reactor,  and  we  pointed  out  the  problems 
there.  The  Congress  continued  to  vote  for  that  for  a  couple  of  years, 
but  then  voted  against  it.  And  so  I  think  we  have  saved  the  taxpay- 
er billions  and  billions  of  dollars  with  that  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  asked  to  look  at  this  second  genera- 
tion enriched  uranium  plant  out  in  Ohio,  which  was  not  an  easy 
choice  for  everybody.  It  was  the  largest  capital  project  in  Ohio,  and 
nobody  in  the  recession  of  the  early  1980s  wanted  to  kill  the  big- 
gest capital  project  in  Ohio,  but  finally  the  Secretary  of  Energy  did 
it  in  the  second  4  years  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

So  there  were  two  projects,  one  that  the  Congress  acted  on  final- 
ly and  one  that  the  executive  branch  finally  acted  on,  that  saved 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  the  American  taxpayer.  You 
probably  could  have  saved  some  of  it  earlier,  and,  again,  people 
have  a  lot  at  stake  on  some  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  hoping  we  save  billions  on  the  super  collider, 
on  the  space  station?  Where  are  you  on  those  issues? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Well,  we  are  studying  the  super  collider. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  are  most.  Well,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  look  back 
than  forward,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

financial  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  financial  management  because 
it  is  not  as  appealing  as  some  of  these  issues  that  are  divisive  in 
the  Congress. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  our  financial  management 
systems  through  the  years.  I  know  you  attribute  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  to  the  FDIC  and  others,  the  S&L  bailout,  a  lot  of 
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other  deficits  you  think  exist,  including  a  lot  of  special  funds  that 
are  not  included  in  the  budget,  revolving  funds  and  others. 

Why  haven't  we  had  more  success  in  getting  attention  and 
money,  therefore,  spent  on  improving  our  financial  management  in 
the  federal  government?  If  you  could,  give  us  some  signs  of  hope 
and  optimism  about  who  is  getting  it  right. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  a  budget-oriented  government.  Most  gov- 
ernments are  budget  oriented.  They  move  from  one  budget  to  the 
next,  and  they  never  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  figuring  out  how 
the  money  was  spent.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  really  don't 
want  to  spend  the  money  on  the  accounting  systems  and  the  finan- 
cial management  to  really  find  out  how  the  money  has  been  spent. 

I  think  that  finding  out  is  essential  if  you  are  going  to  get  control 
over  your  government  operations  and  also  to  avoid  the  scandals 
like  we  had  in  HUD.  That  was  a  classic  case.  When  we  went  in  to 
look  at  the  financial  records  there,  we  couldn't  do  the  audit  be- 
cause the  records  were  so  bad.  They  thought  they  had  an  $800  mil- 
lion loss.  When  we  finally  were  able  to  complete  the  audit,  why,  we 
found  that  it  was  over  $4  billion. 

What  you  will  see  in  the  back  of  our  annual  report  is  an  audi- 
tor's report  saying  that  the  financial  records  at  GAO  are  in  good 
shape  and  the  controls  are  in  place.  I  would  like  to  see  an  annual 
report  like  that  for  the  23  largest  departments  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Why  couldn't  we  do  it? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Progress  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  1990  CFO  Act.  The  act  mandates  that  certain 
departments  prepare  agencywide  audited  financial  statements.  So  I 
think  there  is  progress  being  made  in  those  departments. 

I  would  hope  that  in  this  Congress,  in  this  session,  we  would  ac- 
tually get  the  audited  financial  statement  provision  of  the  law  ex- 
tended to  the  23  largest  agencies,  which  represents  over  95  percent 
of  the  budget  assets.  And  so,  I  think  that  this  is  a  major  issue,  if 
you  really  want  accountability  in  government,  which  I  think  the 
taxpayer  wants. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  taxpayers  just  don't  understand 
when  they  read  about  how  bad  the  accounting  records  are  in  the 
financial  management  in  the  federal  government. 

IMPROVING  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  present  to  these  agencies  if  they  request  them  a 
standardized  system.  There  are  prototypes  that  exist 

Mr.  BowsHER.  No.  I  wish  we  did  have  that.  We  do  audits  in  a 
standardized  method,  and  we  have  worked  with  OMB  on  some 
standardized  requirements.  But  there  is  not  really  a  standardized 
system. 

Now,  you  can  get  to  that.  One  of  the  big  agencies,  I  think,  that  is 
dragging  its  feet,  is  Treasury,  and  I  have  said  this  publicly  many 
times.  If  Treasury  would  have  two  or  three  more  finance  centers 
like  Agriculture's  National  Finance  Center  down  in  New  Orleans, 
you  could  do  more  accounting  centrally  for  all  the  civilian  agen- 
cies. And  Defense  is  moving  to  one  finance  center,  I  think,  in  its 
plans. 
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With  modern  computers,  today  three  or  four  finance  centers 
could  do  it  and  do  it  right.  And  it  would  be  more  efficient.  NFC  is 
where  we  have  moved  some  of  our  accounting.  We  don't  do  the  ac- 
counting anymore  for  GAO's  payroll/personnel  or  property  at 
GAO.  We  send  it  down  to  the  finance  center  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  still  so  much  resistance. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Because  a  lot  of  agencies  don't  want  to  give  up 
their  own  accounting.  But  in  the  private  sector  people  gave  up  this 
kind  of  stuff  long  ago.  It  is  how  Senator  Lautenberg  became  a  mil- 
lionaire, because  he  developed  ADP.  He  does  payroll  for  25  percent 
of  American  industry.  That  is  what  we  should  be  doing  in  the  gov- 
ernment too. 

I  think  there  is  lots  of  money  to  be  saved.  You  would  have  more 
accountability.  I  have  only  three  and  one  half  years  left  and  I  have 
been  preaching  this  now  for  over  11  years.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Congress  passes  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  want  to  encourage  you.  You  are  coming  down  to  the 
last  three  years  and  you  are  running  out  of  time  here.  We  have 
talked  about  this  Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement  Pro- 
gram each  year,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  is  keeping  us 
from  making  these  breakthroughs. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  In  this  case,  you  need  two  things.  You  need  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  CFO's  audited  financial  statement  requirement 
to  the  other  agencies,  and  you  need  the  new  administration  to  put 
in  qualified  CFOs.  In  other  words,  we  didn't  really  get  that  with 
the  last  administration  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  law  was 
passed  after  the  administration  was  in  place,  and  so  they  had 
people  in  place. 

But  I  think  the  Clinton  administration  now  has  got  a  great  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  find  23  CFOs  that  are  qualified  and  put 
them  in  place  and  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  tried  to  get  down  and  talk  to  Mr.  Panetta 
about  this? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  have  had  him  to  GAO  and  made  this  speech. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  to  go  down  and  vote  one  more  time.  We  have 
a  few  more  matters  that  are  important  to  the  committee.  We  will 
see  if  we  cannot  impose  on  everyone  else  quite  as  much. 

[Recess.] 

INTOSAI 

Mr.  Fazio.  Next  is  the  International  Organization  of  Supreme 
Audit  Institutions.  How  did  the  conference  go? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  went  very  well,  it  really  did.  And  we  appreciate 
the  support,  and  the  U.S.  has  now  done  its  turn  and  we  won't 
have  to  do  it  for  50  more  years. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  have  got  it  out  of  the  budget  for  50  years.  That 
is  a  point  for  you  guys,  I  will  tell  you. 

I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follows:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  identify  the  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two  primary 
events:  The  governing  board  meeting  and  the  triennial  congress.  Indicate  the  appro- 
priation or  nonappropriation  source  of  the  funding  for  each. 
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Response.  Approximately  $358,000  was  expended  for  the  1991  governing  board 
meeting  and  about  $3,442,000  was  expended  for  the  XIV  INCOSAI. 

Over  a  six  year  period  beginning  in  FY  1988,  GAO  has  expended  about  $3.8  mil- 
Hon  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  planning,  administering,  receiving,  and  sponsor- 
ing of  the  governing  board  meeting  of  the  International  Organization  of  Supreme 
Audit  Institutions  (INTOSAI)  and  the  XIV  Congress  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Supreme  Audit  Institutions  (INCOSAI).  Although  some  of  those  funds  were 
used  for  consultant  services,  printing,  and  travel,  the  largest  portion  went  for  docu- 
mentation into  the  5  official  INTOSAI  languages  and  for  interpreting  services.  All 
governing  board  meetings  and  INCOSAI  sessions  were  conducted  in  the  5  official 
languages  (Arabic,  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish).  In  addition,  $8,000  of 
nonappropriated  funds  from  contributions  of  INTOSAI  countries  helped  to  finance 
some  of  the  cultural  activities  during  both  events. 

REPROGRAMINGS 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  asked  for  some  reprogramming,  or  maybe — who 
did,  Ed?  Maybe  you  didn't  ask  and  the  issue  is  why  not?  Anyway, 
the  figures  in  the  budget  submission  table  showing  changes  in  your 
prior  plans  reveals  a  shift  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Oh,  from  class  32  to  class  25? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  some  money  in  object  class  32  earlier  in  the 
year  to  fund  some  of  the  oversight  of  the  asbestos  removal  from  the 
GAO  building.  During  the  year  we  shifted  the  management  of  the 
project  from  a  contractor  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  And 
therefore,  since  it  shifted  from  nongovernment  to  government  man- 
agement, the  classification  of  the  money  shifted. 

So  the  money  is  still  being  used  exactly  for  the  same  project;  it  is 
just  in  a  different  category  because  the  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  now  instead  of  a  private  contractor. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  didn't  really  need  to  make  the  formal  request, 
because  you  had  that  flexibility. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  our  view.  We  were  using  it  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  not  questioning  this  so  much  as  just  wanting  to 
highlight  this  issue. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  we  are  watching  even  though  when  we 
agree,  we  are  not  necessarily  wanting  to  let  you  think  that  you  did 
it  without  our  notice,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Brown.  Okay. 

CONSULTANT  USAGE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Staffing  reductions  we  talked  about  to  some  extent. 
You  know,  the  whole  question  of  consultants  comes  up  in  this  con- 
text. How  much  reliance  are  we  making  now  versus  in  the  past  in 
this  area.  Do  you  see  us  moving  more  in  the  direction  of  specialists, 
in  light  of  what  will  continue  to  be  tough  times  for  new  hires? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Particularly  with  freezes,  and  we  don't  have  the  abili- 
ty to  even  bring  in  the  expertise.  Where  do  we  stand  on  consult- 
ants? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  spending  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
on  consultants,  but  you  know  we  have  historically  been  moving 
more  and  more  to  getting  advice  from  a  lot  of  different  people,  a  lot 
of  which  we  don't  pay  for.  In  other  words,  we  just  ask  people  in  the 
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private  sector  and  in  universities  for  their  advice,  and  that  has 
been  very  helpful.  I  suspect  we  will  do  more  of  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  increasingly  sounds  like  OTA's  approach  this  morn- 
ing, you  know,  bringing  in  people  temporarily  to  help  them  not 
only  to  do  the  work,  but  to  critique  the  work,  go  through  some  sort 
of  peer  review  process.  You  are  doing  more  of  that? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  doing  more  of  having  people  advise  us  at 
the  beginning  of  a  job  and  then  critique  it  at  the  end. 

We  really  are  different  from  OTA  in  the  fact  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  our  report.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  full-time  people 
at  GAO  who  actually  write  the  report  and  generally  finish  it  up. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  are  some  people  who  say  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  with  GAO  is  that  sometimes  we  ask  a  given  question 
and  we  get  the  answer  they  are  in  a  position  to  give  us.  I  am  not 
talking  now  about  a  bias,  I  am  talking  about  a  limited  ability  to 
maybe  plunge  to  the  depth  of  the  question. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  reach  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  this  your  v/ay  of  getting  the  additional  background 
or  experience  or  intelligence  you  need  in  order  to  really  respond  as 
people  had  hoped  they  had  made- 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  And  we  have  put  together  more  and  more  ad- 
visory groups  to  give  us  that  kind  of  advice. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now,  what  does  this  amount  to  in  budget  terms? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  generally  have  to  pay  transportation,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  university  people.  Sometimes  we  pay  a  salary,  but  a 
lot  of  the  people  we  rely  upon  are  former  government  people  who 
have  gone  back  into  the  private  sector.  And  so  a  lot  of  times  they 
are  very  willing  to  give  their  time.  So  I  feel  we  get  an  awful  lot  of 
expertise  volunteered  to  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  a  bias  here,  the 
kind  of  work  that  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  do  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  we? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Sometimes  we  will  be  getting  advice  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue,  that  we  have  to  eventually  sort  out,  but  we  reach  out 
to  hear  them  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Any  time  you  go  for  con- 
sultants, you  have  to  think  about  that  bias,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  We  talked  about  the  direct  assistance  for  Con- 
gress issues.  We  will  place  a  number  of  questions  in  the  record. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  All  right. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Workload  Measures 

Question.  You  have  a  chart  in  your  budget  (figure  1,  p.  1204)  and  a  GAO  products 
table  (Table  4,  p.  1240).  The  chart  shows  a  stable  80%  of  your  work  since  1986  is  in 
"direct  assistance  to  the  Congress."  Would  you  amplify  on  what  is  meant  by  direct 
assistance  to  the  Congress,  and  then  describe  what  the  other  20%  is. 

Response.  GAO's  direct  assistance  to  the  Congress  refers  to  the  proportion  of  our 
staff  years  directly  charged  to  assignments  for  the  Congress.  These  assignments  are 
undertaken  at  the  specific  request  of  congressional  committees  and  Members  as  well 
as  specific  statutory  requirements.  Since  FY  1986,  about  82  percent  of  our  assign- 
ment-related staff  years  have  been  spent  in  direct  support  to  the  Congress.  The  re- 
maining 18  percent  refers  to  the  staff  years  spent  on  assignments  undertaken  as 
part  of  GAO's  continuing  basic  legislative  responsibility. 
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Question.  In  measuring  the  80%/20%,  are  you  using  the  number  of  products 
(Table  4),  the  staffing  consumed,  or  the  dollar  cost.  What  is  the  measurement  vari- 
able? 

Response.  The  measurement  variable  is  staff  years  directly  charged  to  assign- 
ments. 

Question.  Please  provide  a  chart  or  table  with  staff  years,  or  budget  expenditures. 

Response.  The  following  chart  shows  assignment-related  staff  years  in  FY  1992  for 
work  that  directly  supports  the  Congress  and  work  that  we  initiated  pursuant  to 
our  basic  legislative  responsibilities. 


Staff 
years 


Percent 


Audit  work: 

Direct  Assistance  to  \he  Congress 2,949       81.5 

Basic  Legislative  Responsibility 670        18.5 

Total  audit  work 3,619      100.0 

Question.  Another  question  here  is  the  perception  given  by  figure  1,  Much  of  your 
work  is  more  or  less  repetitive  as  a  result  of  statutory  requirements  to  audit  govern- 
ment corporations,  the  independent  counsels,  the  accounts  of  government  depart- 
ments, etc.  That  is  one  category  of  work. 

Another  is  self-initiated  work  you  do  that  GAO  believes  needs  to  be  done  in  carry- 
ing out  your  responsibilities. 

A  third  category  is  what  Members  and  Committees  ask  you  to  do  on  a  more  or 
less  one-time  basis.  Study  a  range  land  issue,  for  example,  or  a  toxic  waste  site  or 
perhaps  evaluate  an  entire  program,  review  the  paper  deacidification  procurement 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  are  not  statutory  requirements  in  nature,  they 
come  to  you  as  requests. 

Would  you  recast  Table  1  for  us  to  show  those  3  categories  separately?  We  want 
to  see  the  trend  in  each  area. 

Response.  The  following  chart  shows  the  trends  of  GAO  workload  from  FY  1983  to 
FY  1992  for  committee/member  requests,  mandates/commitments,  and  basic  legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 
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Estimates  of  GAO's  Workload  by  Category 
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PAY-FOR-PERFORMANCE 


Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  We  are  close  to  wrapping  this  up.  I  just  had  a 
couple  of  things  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  We  talked  a  little  bit  earlier 
about  your  ability  to  pay  people  based  on  their  merit,  but  the  pay- 
for-performance  concept  is  something  that  is  really  being  tested 
with  GAO.  And  I  know  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  on  this  side  of  the 
table  would  be  interested. 

If  you  would  explain  how  we  got  into  this  and  where  we  are 
going  with  it?  That  is  a  concept  that  he  may  find  or  others  may 
find  replicable  for  other  sections  of  the  government. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  What  we  did  about  three  or  four  years  ago  was 
move  our  evaluators  and  attorneys  away  from  the  traditional  Gen- 
eral Schedule  system  of  the  government  to  a  broad-banded  pay 
system  much  like  any  other  professional  organization  would.  We 
now  have  staff  that  were  hired  in  recent  years  and  are  getting 
training  and  experience.  Then  we  have  supervisors  and  specialists. 
The  third  category  is  managers,  and  then  we  have  the  SES.  We 
really  have  our  professional  people  in  just  four  categories. 

So  we  don't  have  to  go  through  all  this  time-consuming  pressure 
about  who  gets  promoted,  because  we  have  only  a  limited  number 
of  promotions.  And  the  big  thing  is  that  we  convinced  our  people 
that  we  would  go  to  Pay-for-Performance,  in  other  words,  reward 
the  people  who  were  doing  the  better  work. 

So  that  is  what  we  have  been  working  on  here  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  it  has  worked  very  well  I  think.  We  also  have  a  bonus 
system  where  we  can  give  bonuses  to  our  people  who  have  done 
well.  Again  our  pay  system  is  more  like  the  ones  in  the  private 
sector — I  think  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it — than  like  the  pay 
system  of  any  other  government  agency. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  do  your  surveys  of  your  employees  tell  you? 
How  are  they  responding?  Obviously  some  people  do  well  and 
others  are  left  behind,  but  how  do  they  respond  generally  to  the 
system? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  survey  each  year,  or  have  so  far,  and  Joan  is 
my  expert  on  this.  Would  you  please  describe  it? 

Ms.  DoDARO.  Certainly.  We  are  currently  surveying  the  staff  to 
find  out  what  their  general  acceptance  is  of  the  Pay-for-Perform- 
ance System.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  the  last  couple  months. 
We  sent  out  the  last  follow-up  cards  to  have  people  return  their 
questionnaires.  We  expect  to  have  the  results  in  another  month  or 
so  and  we  will  be  glad  to  share  them  with  you  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  update  the  staffing  and  salary  data  from  the  FY  1993 
hearings. 

Response.  The  following  charts  update  data  presented  on  pages  614  and  615  of  the 
FY  1993  hearing  record  and  compare  the  levels  of  compensation  that  would  have 
been  paid  in  the  former  General  Schedule  system.  The  lack  of  an  increase  in  Other 
Personnel  Compensation  for  FY  1993  results  from  no  funding  for  performance-based 
bonuses  in  that  year.  During  FY  1993,  the  performance  year  is  being  changed  to 
coincide  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  rather  than  terminate  in  the  middle  of  June 
as  was  the  case  through  FY  1992. 
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(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


BOC  Description 


Without  With 

PFP   Change    PFP 


Fiscal  year  1993: 

11.1  Personnel  compensation 
11.5  Other  personnel 

compensation 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

11.1  Personnel  compensation 
11.5  Other  personnel 

compensation 


$268,075  $2,330  $270,405 

305     0  305 

$288,255  $2,232  $290,487 

2,485   3,816  6,301 


500 


COMPARISON  OF  BROAD  BAND  AND  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  EHPLOYEES 


Total  PFP  Incoie 


EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  PAY  FOR  PERFORMANCE  SYSTEM  (PFP) 

Pay      Pay 
Average  Average        Progression  Progression 

PFP         Annual   Bonus  in  Bonus  in   Average    Top  IS    Next  70 

Band  Forierly  Salary   Top  201  Next  301   Incentive  Percent  of  Percent  of  Top  group  Next  group 

of  Unit  of  Unit    Aitard     Unit      Unit    of  unit   of  unit 


1  6S-12/2  $41,441  $2,423 

II  GS-13/3  51,114  2,882 

II  6S-14/5  64,179  2,882 

III  GS-15/4  73,269  4,002 


$1,211 

$0 

$2,423 

$1,413 

$46,4B7 

$44,266 

1,441 

0 

2,882 

1,681 

56,878 

54,236 

1,441 

0 

2,161 

961 

69,222 

66,581 

2,001 

0 

4,002 

2,335 

81,273 

77,605 

EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  SYSTEM  (6S) 

Total  6S  Incoie 
Average   Average         

Current   PFP   Pro  Rata    GS    Bonus  in  Bonus  in   Average 

Grade/   Band   Value  of  Annual   Top  201  Next  301  Incentive   Top  group  Next  group 
Step        Next  MI6   Salary   of  Unit   of  Unit    Award    of  unit    of  unit 


BS-12/2 

n.a. 

$1,343 

$41,641 

$0 

$0 

$1,000 

$42,984 

$42,984 

6S-13/3 

n.a. 

1,597 

51,114 

0 

0 

1,000 

52,711 

52,711 

GS-14/5 

n.a. 

945 

64,179 

0 

0 

1,000 

65,124 

65,124 

6S-15/4 

n.a. 

1,110 

73,269 

0 

0 

1,000 

74,379 

74,379 

SUMMARY-COMPARISON  OF  BROAD  BAND  (PFP)  MITH  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (6S)  EHPLOYEES 

Total  PFP       Total  GS  Total  PFP  Total  BS 

PFP   Current  Incoie  Top  Average  Incoie  Top  Incoie  Next  Average   Incoie  Next 

Band   Grade/   Group  of  Change   Group  of   Group  of  Change    Group  of 
Step    Unit          Unit     Unit  Unit 


I  6S-12/2  $46,487  $3,503  $42,984  $44,266 

II  6S-13/3  $56,878  4,167  52,711  54,236 

II  6S-14/5  $69,222  4,098  65,124  66,581 

III  GS-15/4  $81,273  6,894  74,379  77,605 


$1,282 

$42,984 

1,525 

52,711 

1,457 

65,124 

3,226 

74,379 
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The  following  chart  updates  data  on  executive  salaries  contained 
on  page  618  of  the  FY  1993  hearing  record. 

GAO  ES  Level         Number     FY  1993    FY  1994   Average 
Salaries    Salaries    Salary 

1  8   $    743,200  $    759,200  $  94,900 

2  4      388,800      396,800    99,200 

3  25  2,535,000  2,587,500  103,500 

4  51  5,365,200  5,477,400  107,400 

5  26  2,802,800  2,862,600  110,100 

6  16  1,769,600  1,806,400  112,900 

7  1       113,300      115,700   115,700 

8  14     1,619,800    1,653,400  118,100 

Comptroller  General  1      133,600      136,000  136,400 

Deputy  Comptroller  General     0          -0-         -0-  -0- 

Other  *  5      527,300     538,350  107,670 

PAB  General  Counsel  __1 106.800 109.100  109,100 

Total  152   $15,998,600  $16,333,750  $107,459 

*  In  addition  to  the  authorized  positions  of  Comptroller  General, 
Deputy  Comptroller  General,  PAB  General  Counsel,  and  145  SES 
positions,  GAO  is  also  authorized  by  31  U.S.C.  731(e)(1)  to 
appoint  up  to  15  experts  and  consultants  to  nonrenewable 
appointments  for  a  period  of  time  that  may  not  exceed  3  years. 


The  following  chart,  which  updates  data  on  page  619  of  the 

FY  1992  hearing  record,  shows  the  range  of  PFP  bonuses  that  are 

to  be  paid  in  FY  1994. 

Formerly Tod  20  Percent Next  30  Percent 

Band  I GS-12 $2,019  to  $2,827   $   808  to  $1,615 

Band  II GS-13  to  GS-14..  2,402  to   3,362      961  to   1,921 

Band  III GS-15 3,335  to   4,669    1,334  to   2,668 
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The  following  chart  updates  data  on  nonpermanent  employment 
contained  on  page  616  of  the  FY  1993  hearing  record. 

SALARY  RANGES  OF  NONPERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 


Up  to  6 
months 


6  to  12 
months 


More  than  12 
months 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991 


Consultants : 
Daily  Rate: 

0  to  $200  10 

$201  to  $250  4 

$251  to  $300  2 

$301  to  $353  11 

Summer  Hires: 

Annual  Salary  Rate: 

$11,100  to  $15,500  5 

$15,600  to  $20,200  5 

Student  Interns: 

Annual  Salary  Rate: 

$15,100  to  $17,500  18 

$17,600  to  $21,200  49 

$21,300  to  $25,800  13 

Other  Temporaries : 
Annual  Salary  Rate: 

$11,000  to  $30,000  65 

$30,001  to  $50,000  4 

$50,001  to  $80,000  1 


10 

1 

21 
4 

62 
33 
96 
42 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

41 
4 
2 

49 

3 
0 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Consultants : 
Daily  Rate: 

0  to  $200  2 

$201  to  $255  2 

$256  to  $310  5 

$311  to  $388  8 

Summer  Hires: 

Annual  Salary  Rate: 

$15,600  to  $20,200  1 

Student  Interns: 

Annual  Salary  Rate: 

$15,800  to  $19,200  16 

$19,300  to  $23,700  49 

$23,800  to  $30,800  12 


5 

58 

7 

31 

13 

97 

8 

49 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
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other  Temporaries : 
Annual  Salary  Rate: 
$11,400  to  $27,000 
$27,001  to  $50,000 
$50,001  to  $81,400 


58 

50 

66 

3 

8 

6 

1 

2 

1 
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LOCALITY  PAY 


Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  locality  pay. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Have  you  done  a  study  to  see  whether  we  are  going 
to  save  money  or  lose  money? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  going  to  cost  money,  I  think. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  figures. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  just  going  to  go  along  with  whatever  the 
rest  of  the  government  does  on  locality  pay.  In  other  words,  three 
of  our  regional  offices  currently  get  locality  pay.  I  might  point  out, 
we  have  about  two  thirds  of  our  people  in  Washington  and  the  rest 
are  in  regional  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  about  the  whole  government?  Will  it  cost  the 
government  money?  Have  we  assessed  that. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  have  not  assessed  that  yet. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Has  anyone? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  cost  money,  yes.  It 
is  being  decided  by  the  Federal  Salary  Council.  I  am  sure  it  is  as- 
sessing the  issue  and  will  complete  the  study  this  year.  Connie 
Newman,  when  she  was  in  charge  of  OPM,  did  studies  for  the  Bush 
Administration  I  think. 

Ms.  DoDARO.  They  are  currently  considering  whether  it  will  be 
applied  beyond  the  three  cities  it  is  in  right  now,  and  they  expect 
those  cities  to  be  determined  after  August  31. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  are  the  three  cities? 

Ms.  DoDARO.  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  now 
they  are  assessing  whether  it  should  be  expanded  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why  aren't  we  doing  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Washington  qualified,  I  am  sure,  on  the  economics. 
But  because  the  cost  would  be  so  high,  given  the  number  of  em- 
ployees that  we  have  here.  I  think  they  blew  their  cost  estimates 
out  of  the  water. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Washington  has  not  been  designated  yet. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  a  discretionary  issue,  really.  I  mean  if  the 

Mr.  BowsHER.  It  is  in  the  law  that  locality  pay  is  going  to  begin 
in  January  1994,  but  it  can  be  changed,  of  course.  But  that  is  why 
we  had  to  allow  for  this  in  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now,  remember,  you  were  doing  it  on  the  premise 
that  it  may  be  ruled  and  you  wanted  to  have  the  money  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  the  Library  of  Congress  did  the  same? 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  all  the  agencies  that  we  deal  with  here  includ- 
ed locality  pay. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  can  take  care  of  that  problem  then? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  it  gives  us  something  to  start  with.  It  doesn't 
get  us  home,  Mr.  Taylor,  but  it  gives  us  a  start. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Every  little  bit  helps. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  you  know,  the  issue  really  was  the  wide  discrep- 
ancies between  various  geographic  sectors.  Now,  what  are  we  doing 
on  the  down  side?  Because  originally  the  concept  was  theorized  as 
a  balanced  concept,  right,  where  some  areas  would  go  up  and  other 
areas  would  go  down. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  That  is  right,  yes. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Where  does  the  down  side  fall? 

Mr.  BowSHER.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  to  be  honest  with  you. 
We  have  to  await  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Salary  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  idea  would  be  to  freeze  those  people,  for  example, 
until  the  others  caught  up. 

Ms.  DoDARO.  That  is  the  theory. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  local  communities, 
that  is  what  it  is  designed  to  do  in  the  local  communities? 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  ever  done  a  study  of  where  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive places  to  live  and  the  least  expensive  places  to  live  are  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  OPM  did  this,  and  I  did  it,  and  they  made  me 
Chairman  of  a  Law  Enforcement  Commission  here  a  few  years  ago, 
and  as  Chairman  of  that  group  we  did  it  for  law  enforcement 
people  and  found  that  the  expensive  cities  were  the  major  cities. 
And,  of  course,  in  law  enforcement,  a  lot  of  your  crime  is  in  major 
cities.  So  you  know,  the  law  enforcement  groups  were  claiming 
that  they  were  having  a  hard  time  keeping  employees.  They  had 
very  high  turnover  in  some  of  those  organizations. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  hope  somebody  is  doing,  maybe  you  or 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  Federal  Salary  Council  is  the  one  that  has 
done  the  overall  government  studies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  seems  to  be  cheaper  to  rotate  the  people;  it  seems 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  BowSHER.  I  think  that,  at  some  point,  this  should  be  given 
some  consideration — whether  you  need  all  the  people  in  all  the 
high-priced  areas,  yes. 

MICROCOMPUTER  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  doing  a  major  increase  in  capability  for  your 
microcomputers. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now,  what  does  that  amount  to  in  this  budget?  And 
why  do  we  need  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Browsher.  Our  FY  1994  request  represents  about  $5  million 
in  hardware  over  FY  1993.  It  is  to  upgrade  the  capability.  You 
know,  a  lot  of  these  computers  are  quite  old  and  we  need  to  up- 
grade some  of  our  standalone  computers  and  pilot  network  comput- 
ers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  this  a  one-time  thing  for  everybody,  or  are  you 
going  to  phase  in? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  think  this  is  the  new  world.  In  other  words,  com- 
puters are  constantly  being  upgraded  and  what  was  acceptable  5 
years  ago  is  not  compatible  with  current  software  and  applications. 
We  have  to  upgrade  and  keep  people  current. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  many  computers  did  you  say  you  have  in  the 
agency? 

Mr.  Brown.  How  many  total  computers  do  we  have  in  the 
agency? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  about  6,000  computers,  many  of  which  are 
very  old,  and 
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Mr.  Fazio.  And  the  $5  million  that  you  will  be  expending  on  up- 
grading, is  that  to  take  all  of  them  on  at  once? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  starting  with  the  oldest? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  percentage  are  you  taking  care  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  plan  to  procure  439  microcomputers  for  the  pilot 
network  and  replace  about  750  obsolete  standalone  machines,  10 
percent  of  our  inventory. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Ten  percent.  Now,  this  is  the  replacement  of  the  com- 
puter? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  would  take  care  of  approximately  10  percent  of 
our  current  standalone  inventory.  In  addition,  it  would  take  care  of 
the  pilot  project. 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  some  point,  can  you  simply  modify  the  microcom- 
puter? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  upgrade  microcomputers  whenever  possible  and 
feasible  from  a  cost  perspective,  but  some  of  ours  are  so  old  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  bring  them  up  to  the  point  where  they  will  run 
the  software. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  are  really  talking  about  a  $50  million  program 
here  or  something  akin  to  it,  $5  million  for  10  percent  this  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  10  percent  covers  750  machines  to  replace  old 
inventory.  In  addition,  we  will  purchase  439  for  the  pilot  network, 
or  1,189  machines  in  total.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  go  on 
continuously  as  they  age  and  we  make  use  of  new  applications. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now,  are  we  planning  at  the  present  time  for  this  in 
the  future?  In  the  sense  that — I  mean  you  can't  predict  the  tech- 
nology, but  if  we  could  modify  this  sort  of  equipment  rather  than 
replace  it,  that  would  be  ideal,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  doing  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Bowsher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  the  modifications  involve  adding  memory 
upgrades. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  our  current  procurement  practices  focus  on  the 
long-term  cycle  cost  of  these? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bowsher.  This  is  an  area,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  we  hardly  had  any  computers  at  GAO  10  years  ago,  and 
so 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  why  I  guess  I  am  so  appalled  that  we  are  al- 
ready back  replacing  them. 

Mr.  Bowsher.  Well,  I  am  appalled,  too.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  replacing  them  because  of  the  technological 
change.  In  other  words,  the  equipment  has  to  be  upgraded  to  be 
compatible  with  existing  software  and  applications.  GSA  standards 
provide  a  life  cycle  of  3  to  5  years  for  microcomputers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  ready  to  interface  with  CAPNET  in  a  few 
months  here?  Is  that  all  on  schedule? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  We  are  all  up — we  have  had  a  very  good  experi- 
ence with  the  Architect.  We  have  been  working  closely  with  the 
Architect  and  we  will  be  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  that  mean  that  each  employee,  everyone  with  a 
PC  is  going  to  be  prepared  to  move  into  this  system? 
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Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  anyone  that  can  connect 
with  the  system  and  needs  to  have  access  to,  say,  GAO  documents 
will  be  able  to  do  so  through  the  CAPNET  system  once  it  is  up  and 
running  and  the  applications  to  enable  use  and  access  are  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  have  certain  materials  locked  out  of  the 
system? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Classified  reports. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  think  you  would. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  The  classified  reports  would  not  be  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  people  from  the  Library  of  Congress  who  want  to 
access  GAO's  files  can  get  everything  but  classified  material,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  work  in  progress? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  that.  They  can't  do 
that  right  now,  but  eventually  they  will  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  you  say  eventually,  you  don't  mean  several 
months  from  now;  we  are  not  going  to  have  that  capability  when 
we  start  the  system. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct  for  library  materials  and  the  GAO 
document  database.  We  will  not  have  full  access  capability  when  it 
starts.  It  will  take  longer  to  bring  all  of  that  up. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Program  Type  Changes 

Question.  What  about  the  effect  of  your  video  conferencing  test?  If  video  confer- 
encing will  help  reduce  the  need  for  travel,  shouldn't  we  expect  to  see  the  effects  in 
this  travel  budget? 

Response.  In  developing  the  estimate  for  FY  1994  travel,  GAO  reduced  its  request 
by  $885,000  because  of  the  expected  use  of  video  conferencing. 

Question.  For  the  record,  outline  your  experience  to  date  with  the  video  conferenc- 
ing pilot,  and  what  you  hope  to  achieve  with  the  technology.  Also,  tabulate  the 
video  conferencing  budget— current  year  and  budget  year.  Indicate  the  source  of 
funds. 

Response.  Our  experience  to  date  indicates  that  travel  cost  savings  result  from 
the  use  of  video  conferencing.  We  are  currently  developing  a  management  plan  and 
an  assessment  plan.  The  management  plan  addresses  program  objectives,  organiza- 
tion, and  resources  (financial  plan)  required  to  conduct  the  program.  The  assess- 
ment plan  describes  how  GAO  will  document  and  analyze  (a)  direct  cost  savings, 
and  (b)  productivity  and  quality  benefits  realized  from  the  effective  use  of  video  con- 
ferencing in  the  performance  of  GAO's  mission. 

Fiscal  year— 


1993  1994 


Recurring  costs; 

Operations  and  maintenance $250,000  $335,000 

Contractor  support 100,000  100,000 

Subtotal 350,000  435,000 

Capital  costs:  Equipment  (3-year  LTOP) 290,000  425,000 

Subtotal 290,000  425,000 

One  time  costs:  Equipment  installation 35,000  25,000 

Subtotal 35,000  25,000 

Total 675,000  885,000 
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We  expect  to  realize  sufficient  reduction  in  travel  costs  to  cover  the  funding  re- 
quirements for  this  technology. 

Question.  Do  you  envision  the  time  when  we  will  have  computers  here  in  the  Con- 
gress connected  to  GAO  so  that  we  can  get  access  to  your  data  or  have  on-line 
access  to  your  reports? 

Response.  GAO  has  been  working  closely  with  other  Legislative  Branch  agencies 
on  the  Legislative  Branch  Data  Network  (LBTN).  As  a  result,  GAO  will  be  the  third 
agency  to  connect  in  FY  1993.  The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  already  connected.  GAO  will  then  be  able  to  participate  in  all  the  benefits 
of  LBTN  (i.e.,  file  sharing,  electronic  mail,  and  data  transfer).  As  a  result,  comput- 
ers and  workstations  connected  to  the  network,  with  the  proper  access  rights,  will 
be  able  to  access  information  anywhere  within  the  Legislative  Branch  and,  there- 
fore, GAO. 

Question.  As  you  know,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Committee  initiated 
the  Legislative  Branch-wide  telecommunications  effort  several  years  ago.  We  know 
that  technology  and  our  need  for  information  will  inevitably  lead  us  into  data  shar- 
ing and  direct  access  to  agency  data.  That  is  one  of  the  possibilities  with  your 
shared  resources  project,  would  you  not  agree? 

Response.  Yes. 

Question.  To  some  extent,  we  are  there  already  with  some  applications.  The  GPO 
has  installed  equipment  in  the  House  and  Senate  so  that  we  can  directly  transmit 
our  printing  copy.  They  also  are  providing  test  equipment  for  some  Committees  to 
experiment  with  as  an  alternative  to  having  GPO  printers  detailed  full  time  to  the 
Committees. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  developed  an  optical  disk  technology  that  can  supply 
committees.  Members,  and  staff  with  direct  access  to  research  literature  without 
going  through  a  labor  intensive  CRS  literature  research  procedure.  They  have  in- 
stalled equipment  in  a  few  congressional  offices  to  determine  the  potential  of  this 
technology. 

Does  this  telecommunications  network  and  these  advances  suggest  some  efficien- 
cies that  may  be  possible  for  the  GAO/Congress  information  and  data  exchange? 
Does  this  cut  and  dry  approach  the  other  agencies  are  using  make  sense  to  you?  Is 
this  a  reasonable  way  to  proceed? 

Response.  GAO  agrees  that  the  development  of  a  long  range  strategy  and  archi- 
tecture followed  by  prototype  and  pilot  efforts  is  an  appropriate  way  to  test  the  ben- 
efits of  new  technology  and  applications.  This  approach  minimizes  risk  and  expense 
and  allows  the  GAO/Congress  information  network  to  evolve  and  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  changing  technology  environment  of  today's  world.  GAO  has  followed 
this  development  strategy  since  1986  and  has  found  it  effective  in  reducing  risk  and 
achieving  its  strategic  objectives. 

Question.  The  possibilities  of  more  efficiency  in  our  information  technologies  are 
just  beginning  to  be  noticed.  Your  agency  needs  to  be  an  active  member  in  this  proc- 
ess. As  the  House  and  Senate  continue  to  automate,  as  our  legislative  branch-wide 
telecommunications  effort  matures,  and  as  your  own  shared  resources  project  devel- 
ops, there  needs  to  be  strong  coordination.  All  legislative  agencies  should  be  part- 
ners in  the  evolution  of  this  process — and  this  Committee  wants  to  be  kept  informed 
because  major  funding  and  staffing  issues  are  involved.  We  expect  GAO,  and  all  our 
legislative  partners,  to  involve  us  in  the  development  and  testing  process.  Do  you 
see  the  advantage  of  that? 

Response.  GAO  has  seen  the  advantage  and  gained  benefits  by  working  closely 
with  Congress  and  particularly  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  other 
legislation  partners  in  developing  and  testing  new  network  technologies  (i.e.  Video 
conferencing,  LBTN  Digital  Data  Network  design  and  implementation)  and  looks 
forward  to  continued  future  coordination  and  cooperation  in  joint  development  and 
testing  activities  with  all  legislative  partners. 

Shared  Resource  Project 

Question.  The  1994  request  includes  $25,235,000  for  Automated  Data  Processing 
(ADP)  (excluding  salaries  and  benefits),  compared  to  $16,953,000  in  FY  1993.  The  FY 
1994  ADP  requirement  includes  $14,983,000  for  computer  and  communications  serv- 
ices support;  $7,657,000  for  equipment  purchases;  and  $2,594,000  for  maintenance  of 
hardware  and  software. 

GAO's  request  for  ADP  funds  in  FY  1994  represents  a  50  percent  increase  over 
FY  1993.  What  are  the  major  reasons  for  the  increases  and  what  benefits  will 
result? 
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Response.  GAO's  ADP  1993  spending  was  substantially  reduced  compared  with 
historical  levels,  consequently  the  base  level  of  funding  is  lower  for  1993.  Many 
projects  were  deferred  or  stretched  out,  i.e.,  inventory  replacement,  software  up>- 
grading  and  on-going  network  operation  and  maintenance.  GAO  wants  to  stabilize 
these  requirements.  Also  we  want  to  complete  our  Data  Collection  and  Analysis  ap- 
plication and  pilot  network  implementation. 

There  are  several  benefits  from  the  Data  Collection  and  Analysis  application,  in- 
cluding (1)  improved  communications  in  sharing  and  providing  access  to  informa- 
tion, (2)  enhanced  indexing  of  workpapers  and  access  to  templates  which  provide 
consistent  format  and  reduce  entry  of  repetitive  data,  (3)  automated  systems  to 
track  workpaper  revisions,  comments,  and  approvals,  and  (4)  search  and  retrieval 
capability  to  improve  data  analysis,  job  planning,  and  product  preparation. 

Question.  How  can  we  measure  the  benefits?  Can  the  Congress,  for  example, 
expect  more  timely  reports  from  GAO  than  it  has  received  in  the  past? 

Response.  After  developing  and  installing  the  application  on  the  pilot  network, 
users  will  be  involved  in  measuring  the  cycle  time  for  completing  assignment  tasks 
and  assessing  quantitative  measures  of  benefits.  These  benefits  are  expected  to  help 
improve  the  time  required  to  do  our  work. 

Question.  In  addition  to  the  $25.2  million  in  non-personnel  costs,  what  is  the  per- 
sonnel compensation  budget  for  ADP?  How  many  personnel?  Compared  with  FY 
1992  actual  and  FY  1993  budgeted,  are  there  any  other  costs  not  included  in  the 
above?  If  so,  report  them. 

Response.  The  personnel  employed  by  our  Office  of  Information  Management  and 
Communications  in  direct  support  of  agencywide  ADP  activities  totaled  about  43  in 
both  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  date.  The  personnel  compensation  budget  for 
those  employees  is  $2,470,000.  In  addition,  some  staff  resources  (ranging  from  one  to 
five)  are  required  by  our  divisions  and  larger  offices  for  unit  specific  needs,  in  sup- 
porting microcomputers  and  related  equipment,  management  information  systems 
and  computer  networks. 

Question.  GAO  has  made  considerable  progress  with  its  overall  automation  pro- 
gram and  particularly  with  the  Mission  Support  Project  (MSP).  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that,  based  upon  this  progress  and  satisfactory  testing  of  the  pilot  program  in 
FY  1993,  GAO  plans  a  3-year  implementation  strategy  and  budget  to  transition 
from  the  current  predominantly  stand-alone  environment  to  one  which  is  more  net- 
work oriented.  Agency-wide  implementation  is  planned  to  begin  in  FY  1995. 

What  is  GAO's  current  schedule,  including  major  milestone  dates,  for  completion 
of  the  MSP? 

Response.  The  major  milestones  are  as  follows:  (1)  interim  report  on  pilot  test  re- 
sults in  June  1993;  (2)  MSP's  application  field  test  in  October  1993;  (3)  final  evalua- 
tion report  December  1993;  (4)  based  on  approval  and  funding,  network  completion 
and  application  implementation  in  particularly  pilot  units  in  FY  1994;  (5)  rollout  ap- 
plication and  network  to  remainder  of  GAO  during  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

Question.  What  are  the  estimated  costs  to  implement  MSP  Agency-wide? 

Response.  A  complete  rollout  of  the  Mission  Support  application  and  an  agency- 
wide  network  will  cost  $44.9M  for  the  three  fiscal  years  of  1994  to  1996.  These  costs 
include  $16. 4M  for  the  total  baseline,  $17.7M  for  network  enhancements  throughout 
the  agency,  $7.8  for  application  related  costs  relative  to  development  and  software/ 
hardware  acquisition,  and  $3M  for  wide  area  connectivity. 

Question.  Has  GAO  identified  all  of  the  personnel  resources  required,  to  install, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  MSP?  Has  GAO  identified  the  sources  for  these  staff  re- 
sources? 

Response.  GAO  is  in  the  process  of  identifying  its  total  needs  as  part  of  the  pilot 
test.  Needs  will  be  met  with  a  combination  of  GAO  and  contract  staff,  with  a  heavy 
reliance  on  contract  staff 

Question.  How  soon  can  GAO  provide  the  Committee  with  an  evaluation  and  cost 
justification  report  for  the  MSP? 

Response.  GAO  will  provide  the  Committee  with  an  interim  evaluation  and  cost 
justification  report  in  June  1993  and  a  final  report  in  December  1993. 

Question.  Of  the  $7.1  million  that  GAO  is  requesting  for  MSP  in  FY  1994,  $3.3 
million  is  for  baseline  operations  costs  which  includes  upgrades  for  hardware  and 
software  to  improve  operations.  What  is  the  remaining  $3.8  million  to  be  used  for? 

Response.  The  $3. 8m  includes  funding  which  will  support  the  pilot  test,  complete 
implementation  in  the  pilot  units  (but  does  not  include  implementation  beyond  the 
pilot  units),  completes  the  necessary  cabling  and  contractor  support,  continues  the 
MSP  application  development  and  provides  a  small  amount  for  network  implemen- 
tation planning  for  a  possible  agency-wide  rollout. 
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Question.  There  is  a  considerable  cost  for  network  services  in  the  FY  1994  budget, 
yet  the  MSP  will  not  be  installed  until  1995  and  later.  Please  provide  a  detailed  jus- 
tification for  these  costs. 

Response.  The  budget  for  network  enhancements  provides  for  $2.4  million  in  cap- 
ital investment  cost  associated  with  expanding  full  network  services  to  the  pilot 
units.  The  specific  components  are: 

$752  thousand  for  file  servers,  concentrators,  bridges/ routers,  and  network 
interface  cards  to  add  the  remaining  five  RCED  audit  sites  in  Washington  and 
the  two  HRD  audit  sites  in  Baltimore  to  the  base  network,  and  to  purchase  a 
test  server  for  OIMC. 

$1.5  million  for  network  management  facility  improvements  and  contract 
support. 

$60  thousand  for  WAN  costs  to  connect  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  area 
HRD  and  RCED  audit  sites. 

$80  thousand  for  new  cable  to  meet  new  cable  and  voice  data  requirements  in 
the  Washington  and  Baltimore  RCED  and  HRD  audit  sites. 
Question.  GAO  established  a  Quality  Management  Initiative  in  1991,  and  reported 
that  last  year  it  established  priorities  for  improvement  in  the  performance  process- 
es. Has  the  Mission  Support  Project,  which  represents  a  major  investment,  been  des- 
ignated a  priority  project  by  the  Quality  Management  Initiative?  If  not,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  the  MSP  should  be  given  a  high  priority  as  a  Quality  Management 
Initiative.  Do  you  agree? 

Response.  Because  the  project  started  before  the  GAO  Quality  Management  Initia- 
tive no  formal  designation  was  made.  However,  the  Quality  Council  is  periodically 
briefed  on  its  progress  and  it  is  viewed  as  a  high  priority  with  significant  potential 
for  improving  the  assignment  process,  particularly  the  data  collection  and  analysis 
phases. 

Question.  It  is  our  understanding  that  GAO's  strategy  also  provides  initial  funding 
for  the  planned  replacement  of  existing  obsolete  stand-alone  microcomputers.  Plans 
for  FY  1994  include  a  requirement  separate  from  the  MSP,  $2,240,000  for  hardware 
and  $940,000  for  software  to  replace  750  obsolete,  stand-alone  microcomputers.  Will 
the  newly  acquired  stand-alone  hardware  and  software  items  be  compatible  with  the 
Mission  Support  Network? 

Response.  The  equipment  that  we  are  planning  to  purchase  is  compatible  with  the 
equipment  we  currently  have  in  use  although  much  of  the  current  equipment  is  not 
capable  of  operating  the  new  network  application  being  developed.  Our  strategy  in 
both  the  network  and  stand-alone  programs  has  been  to  purchase  equipment  which 
is  both  compatible  and  capable  of  operating  in  the  pilot  environment. 

Telecommunications 

Question.  The  GAO  is  a  participatory  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecom- 
munications Network  (LBTN)  Team.  The  GAO  is  completing  the  modernization  of 
its  telephone  system  which  should  result  in  increased  efficiencies  and  cost  savings. 
Additionally,  the  GAO  in  coordination  with  the  LBTN  Team  has  been  conducting  a 
pilot  test  of  video  teleconferencing  with  its  West  Coast  regional  office. 

We  have  been  told  that  Local  Telephone  Service  costs  will  decrease  nearly 
$1.125M,  or  approximately  50  percent,  because  of  conversion  to  new  digital  tele- 
phone service.  Why  is  there  a  40  percent  cost  increase  ($1.115M)  cited  for  Other 
Telecommunications  Charges?  Why  have  overall  communications  costs  continued  to 
increase  so  significantly? 

Response.  The  $1.125M  reduction  from  GAO's  FY  1993  budget  to  the  FY,1994  re- 
quest for  Local  Telephone  Service  reflects  the  anticipated  cost  decrease  resulting 
from  decreased  need  for  GSA's  Centrex  services  as  GAO  converts  to  digital  services. 
Local  telephone  services  provided  through  commercial  contracts  are  included  in 
GAO's  request  for  Other  Telecommunications  Charges.  Included  in  this  category  are 
the  costs  anticipated  for  digital  services  provided  through  a  multi-year  commercial 
contract.  The  $1.115M  increase  for  Other  Telecommunications  Charges  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  first  full  year  of  digital  services  for  GAO's  headquarters  in  FY  1994. 

Though  the  net  effect  of  Local  and  Other  Telecommunications  Charges  is  a 
$10,000  reduction,  overall  communications  costs  increase  $555,000.  About  half  of  this 
increase  is  required  to  support  rate  increases  and  increased  demand  for  mail  serv- 
ices. The  other  half  is  required  for  increased  long  distance  services  anticipated  for 
video  conferencing  at  our  current  sites  as  well  as  four  additional  sites. 

Question.  Regarding  LBTN  Team  activities  for  the  common/shared  use  of  telecom- 
munication and  data  services.  What  personnel  resources  are  being  utilized  in  FY 
1993  to  LBTN  Team  activities  and  how  much  is  anticipated  for  FY  1994? 
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Response.  Seven  GAO  staff  members  are  involved  with  LBTN  Team  activities  on 
an  intermittent  basis  as  members  of  planning,  requirements,  and  standards  teams. 

Question.  Does  the  GAO  utilize  contracted  services  to  design,  implement  or  sup- 
port it's  telecommunications?  If  so,  how  many  and  at  what  cost?  For  what  purpose? 

Response.  Ten  contractor  personnel  operate  the  telephone  services  office  at  head- 
quarters, 2  consultants  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  digital  services,  one  contractor  provides  technical  and  operational  support  for 
video  conferencing,  and  one  contractor  provides  administrative  billing  support  serv- 
ices. The  estimated  costs  for  these  services  in  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  are  $1,080,990 
and  $1,460,980,  respectively. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  video  teleconferencing  pilot  program?  What  is 
the  usage  and  what  results  are  being  realized?  What  realistic  savings,  if  any  can  be 
realized  from  this  technology? 

Response.  GAO  video  conferencing  facilities  are  currently  operating  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Denver.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  the  first  two  months  that  all  five  sites  were  in  operation, 
we  had  a  total  of  160  hours  of  videoconferences.  We  expect  that  over  time  the  tech- 
nology will  pay  for  itself  by  reducing  the  costs  of  other  activities,  primarily  travel. 

Question.  When  the  CAPNET  high  speed  data  network  connecting  the  Legislative 
Agencies  is  operational  in  the  near  future,  what  will  be  the  benefit  to  GAO? 

Response.  GAO  is  enthusiastic  about  its  incorporation  into  CAPNET  as  it  will 
open  up  a  wide  range  of  new  network  applications  that  will  prove  to  be  both  en- 
hancements of  productivity  (i.e.,  electronic  mail,  data  sharing)  and  improved  access 
to  information  sources  (i.e..  Library  of  Congress  image  data,  data  sources  available 
through  the  INTERNET  interface  provided  through  CAPNET). 

Question.  What  plans,  if  any,  are  there  to  make  use  of,  or  share  in,  the  capabili- 
ties available  in  the  other  agencies? 

Response.  GAO  is  actively  involved  as  a  member  in  the  activities  of  CAPNET. 
GAO  is  a  member  of  the  working  groups  chaired  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
attended  by  the  various  representatives  of  the  House,  Senate,  Library  of  Congress, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Government  Printing  Office,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  Congressional  Budget  Office.  During  the  last  two  years,  GAO 
has  been  involved  in  the  definition  of  requirements,  design  of  the  Fiber  Digital  Data 
Interface  (FDDI),  network  and  the  implementation  of  CAPNET.  GAO  will  be  the 
third  agency  on  CAPNET,  joining  the  House  and  Library  of  Congress.  To  assure 
compatibility  and  connectivity  through  GAO,  the  network  interfaces  to  CAPNET 
were  jointly  designed  and  procured  by  GAO  and  House  Information  System  staff. 

GAO  is  now  an  active  participant  on  the  joint  LBTN  management  committee  and 
will  actively  participate  in  the  jointly  managed  network  monitoring  and  manage- 
ment activities  that  will  insure  smooth  and  reliable  network  operations. 

ASBESTOS  REMOVAL 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  just  talk  about  the  completion  of  the  asbestos  re- 
moval here.  You  are  asking  for  $7.7  million  increase  in  land  and 
structures.  When  do  we  get  done  here?  Is  this  going  to  be  on  the 
day  you  walk  out? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Unfortunately,  I  was  hoping  that  it  would  be,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  going  to  be  quite  complete  by  the  day  I  walk 
out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Give  us  a  status  report  and  maybe  a  little  back- 
ground. I  know  we  touched  on  it  earlier. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  are  taking  the  asbestos  out  floor  by  floor,  and 
we  have  two  floors,  not  only  with  the  asbestos  out,  but  redone  so 
that  the  people  are  back  in.  We  have  another  floor  where  all  the 
asbestos  is  out  and  we  are  redoing  that  floor.  And  then  the  fifth 
floor  is  the  one  that  we  are  currently  taking  the  asbestos  out  of;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  Second  floor. 

Mr.  Bowsher.  Second  floor.  It  is  a  seven-story  building.  So  we 
are  getting  toward  the  halfway  mark  in  terms  of  asbestos  removal. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  had  hoped 
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Mr.  BowsHER.  I  might  point  out  that  our  building  was  built  in 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  and  all  the  ductwork  was  made  of 
asbestos. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Was  there  a  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  said  asbestos 
is  no  problem  as  long  as  you  are  not  taking  it  out  or  disturbing  it? 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  are  conflicting  studies  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  There  are  conflicting  studies,  but  in  our  situation, 
the  stuff  is  flaking  off. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  didn't  have  the  option  of 

Mr.  BowsHER.  We  didn't  have  the  option.  This  was  done  by  ex- 
perts in  the  late  1970s  before  I  got  there.  We  have,  of  course,  re- 
viewed it  since  with  other  experts.  In  my  office,  they  had  painted 
the  ceiling  to  encapsulate  it,  and  you  could  do  certain  things  in 
some  areas  like  that.  But  then  eventually  everybody  said  the  flak- 
ing of  the  ductwork  that  was  coming  out  of  the  vents  was  the 
worrisome  situation. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  I  can  remember  sitting  in  my  office  and  having 
flakes  come  out  of  the  ventilator  from  the  ductwork  all  over  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  you  wouldn't  need  an  OTA  study. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  at  this  point  you  think  we  have  another  $75  mil- 
lion or  maybe  more  to  spend  on  this  before  we  finish? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  we  have  spent  how  much  so  far, 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  we  have  spent 

Mr.  Fazio.  Seventy-one,  Ed  tells  me.  So  we  are  halfway  through. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  about  halfway  through  asbestos  removal. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  it  is  going  to  take  us  how  long? 

Mr.  Brown.  According  to  the  current  schedule,  we  will  be 
through  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1998. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  we  started  in  1985;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct.  1985. 

Mr.  Fazio.  1985  to  1998. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  GSA  started  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  When  I  say  we  did,  the  government  did. 

Mr.  Brown.  GSA  started  10  years  before  that.  They  started  their 
effort  10  years  before  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Couldn't  we  have  done  this  more  rapidly  and  less 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  without  totally  disrupting  your  operation?  I 
mean  I  may  be  asking  you  to  critique  us,  because  of  how  we  budg- 
eted this. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  No,  I  think  the  main  problem  w£is  that  when  GSA 
was  doing  it,  we  made  hardly  any  progress  at  all.  I  think  that  they 
got  about  one  floor  down  in  7  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  So  that  was  a  problem,  yes.  We  were  a  typical 
GSA  maintained  building.  I  mean  that  GSA  maintained  it  so  badly 
that  a  lot  of  the  mechanical  systems  have  had  to  be  fixed  up.  If  you 
defer  maintenance  on  a  building  as  many  years  as  GSA  did  at  our 
building,  you  have  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  SocoLAR.  The  project  is  not  just  removing  the  asbestos.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  brand-new  building  when  it  is  finished. 
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Mr.  BowsHER.  Yes.  In  other  words,  all  the  electrical  work  and  ev- 
erything like  that  will  be  new. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Everything. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  And  as  I  say,  this  is  a  huge  building.  When  it  was 
built,  it  was  the  second  largest  building  next  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  asking  for  a  $7.7  million  increase  in  order  to 
maintain  the  schedule  that  would  get  you  through  1998,  and  the 
total  amount  we  would  spend  this  year  would  be  what? 

Mr.   Brown.  You  mean  1993  being  this  year? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Eleven-point  four  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Eleven-point  four  million.  Okay.  Next  year  it  in- 
creases up  to  $24  million. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Twenty-two,  20,  and  then  drops  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Right. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  if  we  stick  to  this  game  plan,  we  are  about  to  come 
into  three  big  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  Three  big  years.  The  reason  that  we  can  do  that  is 
because  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  moved  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  we  are  now  able  to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  we 
were  before.  We  have  two  floors  now  that  are  completely  empty.  So 
we  can  go  faster. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  slow  down  and  provide  you  less  money,  we  are 
simply  putting  more  years  on  to  the  end  and  probably  more  cost. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  I  think  that  is  right.  One  point  I  would  make  is 
that  with  the  downturn  in  the  building  trades  industry,  we  are  get- 
ting good  bids  now.  In  other  words,  I  don't  think  that  you  will  ever 
have  a  better  time  to  do  this  work,  simply  because  a  lot  of  the  con- 
struction people  are  desperate  for  work,  and  the  bids  that  we  are 
getting  are  very  competitive.  Whereas  if  we  delay  it  and  get  into  a 
high  inflation  period  again,  it  will  cost  considerably  more. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Question.  For  the  record,  provide  a  year-by-year  schedule  with  all  costs  to  date 
tabulated,  and  outyear  projections.  Also,  indicate  comparisons  with  the  original  plan 
presented  in  the  year  we  first  funded  this  project. 

Response.  The  chart  below  shows  the  original  plan  costs  (under  GSA  ownership), 
appropriated  dollar  amounts,  and  future  requirements  to  complete  the  asbestos  re- 
moval program  (under  GAO  ownership). 
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GAO  BUILDING  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM 
(IN  MILUONS) 
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\J  Under  original  plan  GSA  was  to  demolish  and  remove  asbestos,  HVAC  ducts  and  ceilings.  GAO 
was  responsible  for  all  modernization  work  below  the  ceilings  (i.e.  carpet,  paint,  wiring,  partitions). 
Original  plan  assumed  6L3  would  vocate  two  years  earlier  than  actually  occurred  and  for 
Treasury  to  vocate  about  the  same  time. 

2J  After  obtaining  ownership,  GAO  found  that  GSA's  removal  of  asbestos  from  the  Isl  floor  and  two 
bosement  levels  was  incomplete  resulting  in  having  to  complete  this  phase  a  second  bme  and 
revising  schedule  for  completion  of  project. 
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Question.  For  the  record,  tabulate  the  FY  93  and  FY  94  costs  for  this  project  by 
object  class.  Also,  provide  a  narrative  explaining  of  the  work  to  be  performed  each 
year. 

Response.  Tabulated  below  are  costs  by  object  class  followed  by  a  narrative  expla- 
nation of  the  work  to  be  performed  during  each  fiscal  year. 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 

1993  1994 

budgeted  requested 


Non-Government  telecommunications  services 4 10,000  879,000 

Government  contract  services 0  849,000 

Non-Government  contract 0  62,000 

Furniture  and  equipment 100,000  3,643,000 

Land  and  structures 10,909,000  18,607,000 

Totals 11,419,000  24,040,000 


FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

The  fourth  floor  has  been  completely  abated  of  asbestos  and  construction  will 
start  in  fiscal  year  1993  with  completion  in  June  1994.  One  half  of  the  mechanical 
plant  has  been  modernized  with  the  remaining  half  to  be  modernized  during  the 
same  period  (4th  floor)  since  this  work  needs  to  be  done  prior  to  reoccupancy  of  the 
4th  floor.  Demolition  and  asbestos  abatement  was  started  on  the  second  floor  in 
fiscal  year  1993  and  with  necessary  funding  for  modernization  it  should  be  complet- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1995. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Demolition  and  asbestos  abatement  will  start  on  the  5th  floor  in  fiscal  year  1994 
with  construction  to  be  completed  in  November  1995.  Funding  to  complete  the  2nd 
floor  (construction,  carpet,  furnishings)  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Major 
building  systems  projects  will  include  emergency  power,  and  electrical  bus  riser. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  questions  on  this  or  any  other  subject?  I  appreci- 
ate your  attendance  and  I  think  we  have  covered  most  of  the  terri- 
tory. We  have  put  a  lot  of  questions  in  the  record,  and  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  be  working  with  you  as  we  get  to  what  is  ob- 
viously going  to  be  some  very  painful  decisions. 

Mr.  BowsHER.  Sure.  And  we  will  work  with  you  as  usual. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  a.m. 


Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

WITNESSES 

ROBERT  W.  HOUK,  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

VINCENT  F.  ARENDES,  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

WAYNE  P.  KELLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 

MICHAEL  F.  DiMARIO,  DIRECTOR,  PROCUREMENT  SERVICES 

BURKEY  W.  BOGGS,  DIRECTOR,  PRODUCTION  SERVICES 

JAMES  N.  JOYNER,  DIRECTOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

ANTHONY  J.  ZAGAMI,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

THOMAS  J.  MULDOON,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 

BRUCE  HOLSTEIN,  COMPTROLLER 

Chairman's  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Fazio.  First  of  all,  let  me  apologize  to  everybody  for  being  a 
little  late  and  also  indicate  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  interrupt 
our  proceedings  when  we  are  considering  the  GPO,  because  we 
have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  who  will  be  here  just 
briefly  to  take  up  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  It  is  not  a 
large  item  and  there  aren't  that  many  issues,  and  we  hope  that  we 
can  deviate  for  a  very  brief  period  of  time  before  we  come  back  to 
GPO. 

We  would  now  like  to  consider  the  budget  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Mr.  Robert  Houk,  the  Public  Printer,  is  with  us 
today,  along  with  members  of  GPO's  staff.  Mr.  Houk  was  named 
Public  Printer  by  the  President  in  November  of  1989,  and  was 
sworn  in  on  March  8th  of  1990. 

We  welcome  you  back  to  your  third  Appropriations  hearing. 

Mr.  Houk.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  today,  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  have  you  introduce  your  staff.  We  are  going  to  miss  Mr. 
Hohns;  we  haven't  had  a  lot  of  Wharton  graduates  working  on 
these  problems  in  the  past.  He  obviously  brought  some  of  those  an- 
alytical skills  from  the  business  school. 

Mr.  Houk.  He  did  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  he  did. 

We  certainly  look  forward  to  meeting  the  other  people  in  attend- 
ance and  having  you  go  ahead  and  put  your  remarks  in  the  record 
and  make  a  presentation  to  us.  Just  to  set  the  stage,  this  is  an  ap- 
propriation request  totaling  $128.7  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$10  million  or  8.5  percent  over  the  1993  appropriation. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who  have  not  been  here  before, 
we  may  well  want  to  deal  with  some  basic  facts  that  may  be  impor- 
tant to  understand.  The  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appro- 
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priation  and  Superintendent  of  Documents  programs  really  are  ad- 
joined but  separate,  and  we  need  to  look  at  them  in  that  manner. 

In  addition  annually  we  authorize  the  revolving  fund  operations. 
That  is  required  by  law  and  there  is  language  in  the  bill  to  ac- 
complish that.  It  is  an  appropriated  item  in  that  sense,  but  it  really 
is  a  totally  separate  issue;  and  again,  we  need  to  make  a  distinction 
when  we  talk  about  that. 

So  with  that  predicate.  Bob,  go  ahead. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  HouK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  colleagues  and  I  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
present  the  funding  requirements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  With  me  are  GPO's  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Vincent  Arendes; 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wayne  Kelley;  GPO's  Director 
for  Customer  Services,  Jim  Joyner;  the  Director  of  Procurement 
Services,  Michael  DiMario;  the  Director  of  Production  Services, 
Burkey  Boggs;  and  the  General  Counsel,  Tony  Zagami. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Where  is  Tony?  There  he  is. 

Mr.  Hour's  Statement 

Mr.  HouK.  In  the  interest  of  time,  as  you  have  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  summarize  my  prepared  statement,  which  I  have 
submitted  for  the  record. 

As  you  stated,  for  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  $128.7  mil- 
lion for  those  programs  that  require  appropriations  directly  to 
GPO.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  $10  million,  or  about  8 
percent,  over  the  funds  approved  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Our  request 
consists  of  $95  million  for  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
appropriation,  and  $33.7  million  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ap- 
propriation of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Our  request  for  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appro- 
priation represents  an  increase  of  approximately  $5.4  million,  or  6 
percent,  over  the  funding  approved  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Approxi- 
mately $3.8  million  of  that  amount  is  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
current  services  costs.  The  balance  of  $1.6  million  is  to  fund  pro- 
jected work  load  increases  and  continue  work  on  the  development 
of  electronic  products  and  services  for  Congress. 

Our  request  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $4.6  million,  or  about  16  percent  over  the  fund- 
ing approved  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Approximately  $3.5  million  of  the 
increase  is  needed  to  cover  anticipated  printing  and  distribution  re- 
quirements. The  balance  is  for  projected  price  level  changes  and 
mandatory  pay  and  related  costs. 

Our  recent  actions  with  regard  to  the  Depository  Library  Pro- 
gram have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Under  the  current 
conditions  of  rising  costs,  we  have  been  reviewing  printing  and 
binding  expenses  in  an  effort  to  optimize  the  service  that  can  be 
delivered  to  depository  libraries  within  available  funding  resources. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  widest  possible  range  of  publications  for 
selection,  we  have  focused  on  improvements  in  internal  operating 
systems  and  productivity. 
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Additional  reductions  in  rising  printing  and  binding  costs  have 
been  sought  through  other  measures,  such  as  the  elimination  of  du- 
plicate distribution,  reductions  in  claims  copies,  and  the  utilization 
of  alternative  formats,  such  as  microfiche  and  CD-ROM  disks, 
when  they  are  more  cost  effective  than  paper. 

GPO's  goal  has  always  been  to  increase  public  access  to  Govern- 
ment information  through  Superintendent  of  Documents  programs. 
The  management  actions  we  have  taken  maintain  the  information 
content  of  the  publications  we  distribute,  although  not  necessarily 
in  the  currently  available  range  of  formats.  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  concern  with  some  portions  of  our  plan.  I  assure  you  that 
GPO  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  library  community,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  to 
insure  the  most  cost-effective  operation  of  the  Depository  Library 
Program  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  Government  information 
that  is  essential  to  library  information  users. 

We  are  also  requesting  several  language  changes.  Of  these  I 
would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  our  request  for  statu- 
tory authority  to  provide  retirement  incentive  payments  to  GPO 
employees.  In  order  to  streamline  GPO's  organization  and  provide 
for  an  effective  and  orderly  reduction  in  management  and  supervi- 
sory ranks,  this  authority  will  be  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  my  last  appearance  before  this  Sub- 
committee. We  have  fully  cooperated  with  the  transition  process 
conducted  by  the  new  Administration,  and  I  am  expecting  to  be  ad- 
vised soon  by  the  White  House  regarding  the  conclusion  of  my 
service. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  as  Public  Printer;  and  it  has 

been  a  particular  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  work  with  you  and 
this  distinguished  Subcommittee  and  its  staff  assistant,  Mr.  Lom- 
bard. 

GPO  has  made  significant  strides  forward  over  the  past  three 
years.  We  have  improved  services  and  delivery  time  to  Congress, 
held  the  line  on  price  increases,  continued  the  expansion  of  elec- 
tronic information  services,  awarded  a  major  procurement  for  new 
Congressional  Record  presses,  implemented  controls  on  overtime, 
reduced  non-essential  costs,  and  made  other  necessary  changes. 

We  recently  received  a  draft  unqualified  opinion  on  the  financial 
position  of  GPO  and  the  results  of  operations  as  of  September  30th, 
1992,  from  a  joint  audit  performed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  an  independent  accounting  firm.  We  have  also  produced 
a  strategic  plan  for  GPO's  future,  copies  of  which  have  been  provid- 
ed to  this  Subcommittee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Because  of  technology  changes  and  constraints  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  coming  period  will  present  difficult  choices  for  GPO's 
future.  As  you  know,  GPO  also  continues  to  be  confronted  by  a 
major  challenge  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  through 
its  so-called  "consolidation  of  printing  functions"  has  adopted  a  to- 
tally inappropriate  view  of  the  lawful  requirement  that  all  Govern- 
ment printing  and  binding  be  performed  by  GPO.  This  matter  will 
require  the  concerted  vigilance  and  action  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  spare  the  taxpayer  the  increased  cost  and  waste  that  in- 
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evitably  will  result  from  a  decentralized  system  of  Federal  printing 
and  printing  procurement. 

These  factors  notwithstanding,  however,  I  am  confident  that  the 
direction  in  which  GPO  is  pointed  today  is  sound.  With  the  contin- 
ued assistance  of  this  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  GPO  can  and  will  have  a  successful  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  once  again.  This  concludes  my  opening  statement  and  my  col- 
leagues and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  subcom- 
mittee may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  present  the  funding  requirements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  for  FY  1994. 

Appropriations  Request 

For  FY  1994,  I  am  requesting  $128.7  million  for  those  programs  that  require  appropriations 
directly  to  GPO.   This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  $10  million,  or  about  8  percent,  over 
the  funds  approved  for  FY  1993.   The  request  for  FY  1994  would  be  the  first  overall 
increase  in  the  two-year  period  from  FY  1992.   The  request  consists  of  $95  million  for  the 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  and  $33.7  million  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  Appropriation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation 

Our  request  for  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  represents  an  increase 
of  approximately  $5.4  million,  or  6  percent,  over  the  funding  approved  for  FY  1993. 
Compared  to  the  FY  1992  appropriation,  the  request  is  an  increase  of  3.7  percent  over  the 
two-year  period. 

Price  Level  Increases.   Approximately  $3.8  million  is  necessary  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
current  services  costs,  including  full  cost  recovery  for  GPO's  employees  detailed  to 
Congress.    GPO  has  held  the  line  on  price  increases  since  January  1990.   However,  GPO's 
Central  Office  in-plant  printing  operation  is  currently  operating  at  a  loss.   Therefore,  some 
adjustment  in  prices  may  become  necessary  to  recover  that  part  of  the  mandatory  increases  in 
labor  and  other  costs  that  cannot  be  absorbed  through  increased  production  efficiency  and 
cost-saving  initiatives. 

Workload  Increases.   To  fund  projected  workload  increases  for  FY  1994,  an  additional  $1.6 
million,  or  1.2  percent,  is  requested.    This  estimate  is  based  on  historical  workload  trend 
analysis. 

An  increase  of  approximately  $2.3  million  is  requested  for  a  projected  additional  5,000  pages 
of  the  daily  Congressional  Record.   Over  the  long  term,  savings  can  be  realized  through  the 
development  of  new  electronic  products.   An  on-line  version  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  is  presently  under  development  with  funding  provided  for  the  current  year.   For  FY 
1994,  an  increase  of  $727,000  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  additional  electronic 
products  and  services.   Workload  increases  are  also  projected  for  Hearings  ($318,000), 
Document  Envelopes  and  Document  Franks  ($132,000),  and  Business  and  Committee 
Calendars  ($85,000).   These  workload  increases  are  partially  offset  by  projected  workload 
decreases  totaling  $2.1  million,  primarily  for  Committee  Prints,  Miscellaneous  Publications, 
and  Miscellaneous  Printing  and  Binding. 

Prior- Year  Shortfall.  The  cumulative  shortfall  in  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
Appropriation  at  the  end  of  FY  1992  is  estimated  at  $24,936,000.  The  request  for  FY  1994 
includes  funding  of  the  recognized  shortfall  in  previous  years  at  the  level  provided  for  FY 
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1993.   This  calculation  is  in  accordance  with  the  multi-year  approach  established  by  GPO  in 
FY  1992,  in  consultation  with  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  for  reimbursement  of  the 
shortfall.  With  our  present  workload  assumptions  and  current  annual  funding,  we  expect  the 
shortfall  to  be  reduced  by  $7  million  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 

Last  year,  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  stated  in  report  language  that  all  work 
requested  by  the  Congress  should  be  completed  on  a  timely  basis  without  addition  to  the 
shortfall.   By  law,  GPO  is  required  to  charge  appropriations  for  the  cost  of  services 
provided.   Every  effort  within  the  control  of  GPO  will  be  made  to  avoid  any  future  additions 
to  the  shortfall,  including  a  continued  emphasis  on  cost-effective  utilization  of  production 
capacity,  modernization  of  equipment,  increased  standardization  of  products,  and  reduced 
overhead.   However,  to  the  extent  that  unanticipated  mandatory  costs  are  incurred,  or  that 
actual  workload  may  increase  over  projected  levels,  charges  to  the  Congressional  Printing 
and  Binding  Appropriation  may  raise  the  total  cost  of  Congressional  printing  over  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  a  particular  year. 

Salaries  and  flxpenses  Appropriation 

Our  request  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
for  FY  1994  represents  an  increase  of  $4.6  million,  or  about  16  percent,  over  the  funding 
approved  for  FY  1993.  The  total  amount  includes  $29,070,000  for  distributing  publications 
to  depository  libraries;  $2,956,000  for  cataloging  and  indexing  Government  publications; 
$815,000  for  distiibuting  publications  to  International  Exchange  Program  libraries;  and 
$866,000  for  distributing  by-law  copies  of  publications.   We  are  requesting  authorization  to 
use  a  portion  of  these  funds,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  for  producing  and  disseminating 
Congressional  Serial  Sets  and  other  related  Congressional/non-Congressional  publications  for 
1991  and  1992  to  depository  and  other  designated  libraries.   Of  the  total  increase  requested 
for  FY  1994,  $4,043,000,  or  87.5  percent,  is  associated  with  the  Depository  Library 
Program. 

Workload  Increases.   As  this  Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  workload  associated  with  the 
programs  funded  by  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  results  from  publishing 
activities  outside  GPO.   GPO  exercises  littie  control  over  die  volume  of  incoming  work.   An 
increase  of  $3.5  million  is  requested  to  cover  anticipated  printing  and  distribution 
requirements  for  FY  1994.  The  majority  of  tius  amount  is  for  producing  and  disseminating 
Congressional  Serial  Sets  and  other  related  publications  for  1991  and  1992,  for  conversion  to 
microfiche  of  the  bound  Congressional  Record  for  years  1985  to  1993,  for  conti^ctual 
cataloging  support,  and  for  providing  publications  to  an  anticipated  14  new  depository 
libraries. 

GPO's  goal  is  to  increase  public  access  to  Government  information  through  Superintendent  of 
Documents  programs.   Accordingly,  we  have  reviewed  printing  and  binding  expenses  in  an 
effort  to  optimize  the  service  that  can  be  delivered  to  depository  libraries  within  available 
resources.   In  order  to  maintain  the  widest  possible  range  of  publications  for  selection  by  the 
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depository  libraries,  GPO  has  focused  first  on  improvements  in  internal  operating  systems 
and  productivity,  such  as  those  achieved  through  the  new  Acquisition,  Classification  and 
Shipping  Information  System  (ACSIS)  and  enhancements  to  the  mail  manifest  system  that 
optimize  postage  utilization. 

Additional  reductions  in  printing  and  binding  costs  have  been  sought  through  the  elimination 
of  duplicative  distribution;  reductions  in  claims  copies;  and  the  utilization  of  alternative 
formats,  such  as  microfiche  and  CD-ROM  discs,  when  they  are  more  cost  effective  than 
paper.   These  management  actions  maintain  the  information  content  of  the  publications  we 
distribute,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  currently  available  range  of  formats.   This  year, 
for  example,  we  have  limited  distribution  of  hard-bound  Congressional  Serial  Sets,  beginning 
with  the  First  Session  of  the  102d  Congress,  to  regional  depository  libraries,  with  the  initial 
paper  and  microfiche  editions  continuing  to  go  to  other  libraries  that  select  it. 

Price  Level  Changes.  A  3-4  percent  increase  in  prices  is  projected  for  FY  1994.   The  total 
increase  for  price  level  changes  is  estimated  at  $875,000.   The  largest  portion  of  the 
increase,  $663,000,  is  for  the  increased  expense  associated  with  depository  and  other 
printing.   Postage  and  contractual  mail  services  are  not  expected  to  increase. 

Mandatory  Pay  and  Related  Costs.   An  increase  of  $243,000  is  requested  to  fund 
mandatory  pay  and  related  costs  associated  with  wage  agreements  and  salary  adjustments. 

Status  of  Pilot  Projects.  In  1987,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP)  directed  GPO  to 
test  the  feasibility  and  practicality  of  disseminating  Government  publications  to  depository 
libraries  in  electronic  formats.   In  1988,  GPO  and  the  JCP  identified  five  candidates  for  pilot 
projects,  representing  a  variety  of  agencies,  types  of  databases,  and  technologies.   A  plan  for 
the  operation  of  the  pilot  projects  was  approval  in  1989.   All  of  the  projects  were  covered 
by  available  funds.   At  the  request  of  this  Subcommittee,  the  pilot  project  plan  included  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  the  implementation, 
data  collection,  and  evaluation  of  the  pilot  projects. 

All  of  the  pilot  projects  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  coming  summer  and 
a  final  summary  report  should  be  issued  by  the  end  of  1993.   A  report  on  the  Congressional 
Record  CD-ROM  project  was  delivered  to  the  JCP  in  December  1992.   Copies  are  to  be 
distributed  to  all  depository  libraries.   The  report  indicated  general  acceptance  of  a  CD-ROM 
version  but  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  prototype,  including  the  particular  software 
used  and  the  ease  of  finding  information.   Reports  on  the  other  four  projects  will  be  issued 
no  later  than  this  summer. 

Proposed  Appropriations  Language  Changes 

Alternative  Formats.   We  are  requesting  language  to  clarify  current  authority  under  GPO's 
Revolving  Fund  and  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  to  replicate  and 
disseminate  Government  information  in  any  format.   This  change  would  clarify 
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Congressional  intent  that  GPO's  role  in  providing  Government  information  extends  beyond 
traditional  ink-on-paper  to  include  replication  and  dissemination  in  other  formats  made 
possible  by  technological  advances,  such  as  CD-ROM  and  on-line  database  transmission. 

Retirement  Incentives.   We  are  requesting  statutory  authority  to  allow  GPO's  Revolving 
Fund  to  be  available  for  retirement  incentive  payments  to  employees.   This  authority  would 
allow  the  payment  of  such  incentives  where  GPO  determines  that  employment  is  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  Government  and  normal  attrition  or  other  available  means  to  reduce  the 
workforce  are  not  considered  timely  or  effective.   This  authority  would  be  used  with  the 
consultation  and  approval  of  the  JCP. 

Flexible  Work  Schedules.  We  are  requesting  the  elimination  of  the  present  Revolving  Fund 
language  restricting  the  use  of  flexible  or  compressed  work  schedules  to  allow  GPO  to  take 
advantage  of  workforce  scheduling  options.   Expanding  the  hours  of  service  available  to  our 
customers,  and  matching  workforce  availability  more  closely  with  workload  variability, 
would  afford  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  responsiveness.    This  legislative 
change  would  allow  GPO  to  open  discussions  with  affected  employees  and  their 
representatives  on  possible  work  schedule  changes. 

Retention  of  Sales  Receipts.  We  are  requesting  an  administrative  provision  to  eliminate  the 
current  requirement  in  Title  44,  U.S.C,  that  excess  receipts  from  sales  of  publications  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury.   This  change  would  place  GPO's  Sales  Program  on  the  same 
funding  basis  as  all  other  GPO  programs  administered  through  the  Revolving  Fund.   Making 
all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  publications  available  for  program  operations  and  working 
capital  requirements  would  be  in  keeping  with  Congressional  intent  underlying  GPO's 
Revolving  Fund  mechanism  that  finances  this  particular  program. 

Strategic  Plan 

GPO  has  recently  issued  a  strategic  planning  document,  GPO  Moving  Forward  in  the 
Electronic  Age.   This  plan  represents  an  approach  to  modernizing  the  operations  of  GPO 
through  2001.   It  attempts  to  define  policy;  address  selected  problems,  issues  and 
alternatives;  describe  the  initiatives  required  to  produce  operational  changes;  and  estimate  the 
resources  required.   The  document  is  based  on  a  series  of  studies  conducted  by  internal  GPO 
tactical  teams,  following  on  GPO/2001:  Vision  for  a  New  Millennium,  issued  in  December 
1991.   The  plan  calls  for  significant  change  at  GPO  to  meet  changing  customer  demands  in 
the  Electronic  Age.    Copies  of  this  document  have  been  transmitted  to  this  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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EARLY-OUT  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  struck  my  interest  as  you 
discussed  the  need  for  early-out  legislation.  We  talked  about  this 
yesterday  in  the  context  of  GAO  and  I  think  it  is  probably  some- 
thing that  we  might  want  to  see  apply  across  the  board  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  We  have  never  had  that  kind  of  authority,  yet  in- 
creasingly we  have  to  tighten  down  only  our  budget,  and  as  agen- 
cies like  yours  reach  a  point  where  they  can't  handle  their  needs 
through  attrition,  we  do  have  to  have  some  additional  incentives. 

Mr.  Moran,  did  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  the  Chairman,  and 
the  Chairman  raised  the  point  that  the  legislative  branch  employ- 
ees are  not  treated  on  a  par  with  other  government  employees,  and 
we  really  ought  to  bring  the  procedures  up  to  be  competitive  with 
OPM  personnel  practice.  So  what  we  might  need  is  some  legislation 
that  would  rectify  that  and  give  the  management  of  agencies 
within  the  legislative  branch  the  ability  to  streamline  their  work 
force  and  to  treat  their  employees  in  a  fair  manner,  as  I  know  you 
would  want  to  do. 

So  that  is  a  terrific  idea,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  raising 
it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  asking  specific  authority  for  the  Public  Print- 
er and  for  GPO  only? 

Mr.  HouK.  Yes,  sir.  We  addressed  this  issue  to  the  GAO.  Vince 
Arendes  will  provide  you  with  the  specifics  of  the  GAO's  opinion. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  we  had  requested  an  opinion  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  on  if  we  had  specific  authority  within  our  revolv- 
ing fund  with  the  approval  of  the  JCP  to  do  this  kind  of  expendi- 
ture. This  was  necessary  because  we  had  set  out  a  plan  to  provide  a 
six-month  salary  bonus  to  employees  who  would  take  the  early-out 
offer  at  this  time. 

GAO  came  back  and  said,  no,  under  Title  31,  U.S.C,  the  restric- 
tion of  paying  for  expenditures  not  for  services  rendered  could  not 
be  bypassed  with  the  language  that  we  have;  and  that  is  why  we 
came  forth  to  this  committee  with  the  specific  language  to  put  it  in 
our  appropriations  language. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  need  to  look  at  the  authority  each  agency  has  and 
maybe  the  legal  authority  over  CRS  or  GAO  may  be  able  to  help  us 
with  the  other  agencies.  We  may  have  to  amend  several  different 
laws  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  we  may  have  an  inconsistent 
application  of  existing  law  in  the  branch;  but  we  need  to  clarify 
this  and  treat  all  the  people  who  work  for  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment fairly  and  equitably. 

Mr.  Taylor,  did  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  just — I  had  seen  that  Sears  is  modernizing  and 
having  to  reduce  several  thousand  of  its  employees.  We  might 
follow  how  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  IBM  as  well.  I  bet  it  is  different  from  what  Sears  is 
implementing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  I  don't  think  we  should  put  government  above 
the  private  sector  out  there.  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  say  that 
because  you  start  working  for  government  or  are  elected  to  govern- 
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ment,  you  become  a  superman,  that  you  have  special  rules  that 
don't  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  working  community. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me,  on  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  level,  the  last  10  years  we  have  been  restructuring  industry — 
and  I  come  from  a  business  background  and  still  hope  to  go  back  to 
it  someday.  A  lot  of  changes  in  modernization  and  productivity 
have  had  to  be  made  and  the  only  people  who  have  not  been  called 
to  sacrifice  is  government,  and  we  have  come  up  with  a  way  where 
the  government  does  have  to  sacrifice. 

Maybe  the  price  has  to  be  paid,  because  the  people  that  are 
paying  that  price  now  in  the  private  sector  are  also  being  asked  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  public  sector  in  taxation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  even  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  to  how  people  are  terminated.  In  most  corporations, 
there  is  some  sort  of  bonus  or  credit  for  service  given.  I  know  IBM 
would  probably  operate  like  the  best  of  government. 

It  also  is  true  that  there  are  people — and  not  always  in  large  cor- 
porations; very  rarely  there,  but  often  in  smaller  businesses — that 
don't  get  any  kind  of  severance  pay  or  benefit  when  they  leave.  But 
we  have,  in  government,  established — particularly  in  the  Defense 
Department — a  history  of  trying  to  give  people  some  type  of  incen- 
tive. We  are  restructuring  a  whole  new  Defense  Department  right 
now  and  downsizing  is  certainly  under  way.  We  have  authority 
there,  and  there  are  different  types  of  incentives  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  without  even  going  back  to  0PM  or  the  DOD  for 
authority.  So  it  is  very  inconsistent,  even  within  government,  as  to 
how  we  treat  our  employees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  there  is  a  middle  ground  probably  between  find- 
ing your  things  back  outside  the  door  when  you  come  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  the  golden  parachute  that  you  see  some  people 
with  power  given.  So  there  is  a  middle  ground  in  there  that  we 
could  perhaps  lead  the  way  with  other  governments. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wouldn't  say  that  anything  we  do  in  government  is 
a  golden  parachute,  certainly  not  in  the  terms  of  the  phrase  that 
has  become  more  frequently  used  in  terms  of  leveraged  buyouts 
and  putting  executives  out  the  door. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Those  are  the  extremes  in  private  industry  that  you 
see,  from  the  nothing  up  to  the  great,  and  there  is  some  middle 
ground  in  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Obviously,  if  this  bill  that  Mr.  Moran  is  talking  about 
is  introduced,  we  would  have  to  debate  it  extensively  and  there 
would  be  differences  of  opinion  depending  how  it  was  drafted.  He 
had  pointed  out  to  me  that  we  are  still  not  in  receipt  of  your  draft 
language  at  this  point  either,  so  we  don't  know  exactly  how  you 
were  planning  to  do  it  or  what  your  new  proposal  was.  Mr.  Young, 
you  can  answer  on  his  point.  Go  ahead.  Bill. 

RETIREMENT  BONUS 

Mr.  Young.  You  mentioned  you  would  have  a  six-month  buyout 
or  a  six-month  bonus. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  This  is  a  question  I  have  always  had.  When  you  de- 
termine the  formula  for  the  retirement  benefits  of  a  Federal  em- 
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ployee,  or  in  this  case  a  GPO  employee,  would  that  six  months  of 
extra  salary  be  included  in  the  time  served  in  determining  the  for- 
mula for  retirement  benefits,  or  would  the  retirement  benefits  be 
based  upon  the  point  that  the  employee  left'  and  the  six-month 
would  just  serve  as  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Arendes.  The  way  we  fashioned  ours  is  the  bonus  payment 
comes  after  you  retire,  so  the  bonus  is  not  part  of  your  base  pay 
computation  as  far  as  your  retirement,  and  we  put  a  little  switch 
with  ours  because  we  were  guaranteeing  six  months  salary  or  the 
difference  between  the  first  year  annuity  and  current  base  salary, 
so  some  people  that  did  not  have  as  many  years  in  service  but  had 
the  age  would  get  an  extra  kicker  to  leave  because  of 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  there  is  the  sliding  scale  based  on  time  and  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Arendes.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Also,  just  before  I  go  to  you,  Jim,  this  does,  in  effect, 
imply  the  elimination  of  that  position,  that  the  retirement  is  not 
simply  to  allow  that  position  to  be  filled  by  someone  else.  This  is  a 
humane  way  of  eliminating  or  downsizing  the  total  number  of  au- 
thorized positions  in  the  agency. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  our  plan  was  put  together,  and  if 
we  achieve  the  goals — we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  goal  of  about  272 
managers  or  supervisors  who  would  take  the  offer  out  of  about  480 
that  were  eligible — we  would  put  out  $8  million  as  a  bonus  kicker, 
but  once  that  position  is  gone,  that  position  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  savings — the  salary  savings  (salaries  and  benefits) — 
amounted  to  $18  million.  So  we  are  putting  out  $8  million  up  front 
to  ultimately  save  $18  million  from  our  standpoint. 

Now,  government-wide,  there  is  the  annuity  that  has  to  be 
paid — but  that  doesn't  affect  our  appropriations,  but  it  does  affect 
overall  government;  so  when  you  consider  it,  you  have  to  take  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Jim. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  A  comparable  situation  might  be  the  Postal  Service. 
We  found  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that  the 
computerization,  the  modernization  of  the  Postal  Service  was  being 
severely  hampered  because  of  the  resistance  of  middle  manage- 
ment, and  it  was  only  after  we  put  in  that  flexibility  for  top  man- 
agement to  offer  bonuses  to  retire  that  40,000  middle  management 
people  did  retire.  And  now  the  Postal  Service  will  be  modernized, 
but  it  probably  would  not  have  been  had  there  not  been  some  flexi- 
bility for  management  to  give  enough — sufficient  incentive  for 
them  to  retire.  It  made  a  world  of  difference. 

And  we  probably  have  a  somewhat  similar  situation  here  where, 
again,  we  need  the  same  kind  of  restructuring  because  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  equipment,  and  all  that  is — has  occurred  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  So  it  is 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  does  it  cost  to  RIF  somebody? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Well,  what  happens  when  you  do  a  RIF,  you  allow 
the  person  that  is  being  RIFed  to  exercise  an  option — they  have 
what  they  call  "bumping  rights."  In  other  words,  because  of  their 
experience  and  their  years  of  service,  they  can  then  move  from  one 
position,  maybe  drop  down  to  another  and  that  is  done  all  the  way 
through  the  agency  and  generally  it  is  the  last  person  you  hire,  the 
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clerk  typist  or  clerical  person,  that  you  have  to  then  put  out  the 
door.  So  you  end  up  terminating  someone  that  is,  say,  at  a  grade  4 
or  5  level,  but  what  you  retain  is  somebody  at  a  13,  14  or  15  level. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  not  only  have  a  smaller  amount  of  savings, 
you  have  a  reduction  in  everyone's  level  of  responsibility  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  usually  kind  of  a  reverse  Peter  Principle. 
People  can't  do  things  they  forgot  how  to  do  anymore.  It  is  really 
very  tough  on  management  to  kind  of  keep  the  evolving,  growing 
kind  of  team  you  want  in  place. 

Mr.  HouK.  Yes,  sir.  The  use  of  RIF's  is  somewhat  unfortunate  all 
the  way  around  and  should  be  avoided,  I  think.  Other  ways  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  objective  are  available. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  $8  million  figure  you  mentioned,  that  is  your  es- 
timated cost  if  your  system  were  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Arendes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  didn't  just  pull  that  out  of  the  air?  That  is  exact- 
ly what  you  calculated  this  to  be? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir.  What  we  did  is  identify  everybody  that 
was  in  the  pool.  And  the  keys  are,  number  one,  you  have  to  do  it 
on  the  premise  that  you  are  dealing  with  surplus  employees,  that 
you  have  surplus  positions,  because  you  want  to  eliminate  those  po- 
sitions as  a  person  leaves,  so  we  knew  the  individual,  we  were  able 
to  calculate  their  annuity,  calculate  the  bonuses  of  those  who  were 
eligible.  So  it  was  very — it  is  easy  to  come  up  with  pretty  clear 
numbers  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be.  That  is  how  we  arrived  at 
the  $8  million. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  anyone  else  at  that  end  of  the  table  or  anyone 
else  here  have  any  thing  more  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Arendes.  The  only  other  thing  that  we  had  also  proposed  as 
part  of  this  and  we  are  still  in  discussions  with  the  JCP  is  the  mid- 
level  manager's  pay  band. 

The  other  problem  you  have  when  you  go  through  this  exercise, 
and  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  everybody  to  consider,  is  that  as 
these  people  leave,  and  you  start  shrinking  or  consolidating  the  or- 
ganization, you  run  into  the  classification  rules,  and  since  now  the 
job  is  different,  it  has  to  be  classified  differently.  It  may  be  the 
same  grade,  may  be  a  different  grade;  and  we  were  trying  to  avoid 
that  by  putting  in  a  band  system  where  these  people  would  be  in  a 
band  and  have  the  freedom  of  moving  people  within  the  band  to 
different  positions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sounds  like  the  GAO  system  we  talked  about  here 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  similar. 

congressional  printing  and  binding 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Congressional  Printing 
and  Binding  account.  There  is  a  decline  normally,  then  an  in- 
crease. Since  1988  the  statistical  trend  line  would  probably  show  an 
increase,  which  is  a  little  strange,  given  the  history  we  have  seen 
here  over  the  years.  Is  that  your  understanding?  Have  we  turned  a 
kind  of  corner?  Are  we  in  a  different  mode  now  on  Congressional 
Printing  and  Binding? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  from 
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Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  looking  at  a  graph  that  you  presented.  Is  that 
available  for  us  somewhere  ?  What  page  is  the  graph? 

Mr.  HouK.  It  is  in  the  green  book  containing  GPO's  appropria- 
tions estimates. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Roman  numeral  four? 

Mr.  Arendes.  1-3 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes,  1-3.  There  it  is.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 
Page  1111  is  the  other  number  in  Part  1,  Justification  of  the 
Budget  Estimates. 

Mr.  Arendes.  But,  it  is  true  since  1992.  I  think  that  is  when  this 
committee  really  bit  the  bullet  and  brought  us  closer  to  full  fund- 
ing and  then  also  started  providing  us  some  funds  for  the  shortfall. 
And,  as  you  can  see,  from  that  point  on,  we  are  now  up  at  a  level 
where  it  is  at  least  close  to  what  our  full  funding  will  be  for  the 
current  needs. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Please  place  that  graph  in  the  record  and  I  also  have 
some  questions  to  submit  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  information,  question  and  response  follow:] 
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Question.  For  the  record,  update  the  category  and  branch  of  government  data  in 
last  year's  hearings. 
Response.  The  information  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS  BY  CATEGORY 
AND  BRANCH  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  > 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars  | 
Category 

Congressional  Record  program 

Bound  Record 

Electronic  On-line  Record 

Daily 

Index 

Record  indexers 

Other  electronic  products 

Miscellaneous  publications 

Wiscellaneous  printing  and  binding 

Doc.  envelopes  and  doc.  franks 

Business  and  comm.  calendars 

Bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments 

Committee  reports 

Documents 

Hearings 

Committee  prints '..., 

Deferred  payments 


Total 
requirement 

Congressional 

Executive 

Judicial 

Other 

$24,897 

1,000 

540 

$23,231 
905 
540  .. 
18,791 
1,459 
1.536  ... 
727  .. 
4,271 
16,566  ... 
1,041  .. 
1,843 
10,616 
4,076  .. 
1,043  .. 
22.033  .. 
3.688  .. 
3,500  .. 

$73 
33 

$24 
15 

$1,569 
47 

20,198 
1,623 
1,536 

36 
4 

8 

1 

1,363 
159 

727 

4,863 
16,566 

93  .. 

499 

1,041 

1,848 

10,710 

4,082 

1  ... 
48  .. 

4 

46 
6 

1,045 

2 

22,033 

3,688 

3,500 

Total 95,000  92,635  215  24  2,126 

<  Bylaw  distribution  refers  to  recipients  other  than  Congress.  The  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation  request  includes  funding  for 
the  distribution  of  publications  to  recipients  other  than  Congress,  including  the  Judiciary,  Executive  Agencies  and  other  recipients,  such  as  the  Library 
of  Congress,  GPO,  governors,  and  other  public  agencies  and  institutions.  Copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  distributed  to  governors  and  other 
agencies  and  institutions  are  included  in  the  Other  column  of  the  table  above 

Budget  Graphics 

Question.  For  the  record,  we  would  like  to  see  that  chart  augmented  with  a  few 
comparisons.  Just  use  actual  dollars — we  are  looking  for  comparisons  only.  On  the 
same  (actual  dollar)  chart,  plot  GPO  employment,  total  pages  or  products  (try  to 
find  a  single  representative  figure)  to  Congress,  and  another  plot  of  the  by-law 
output,  then  maybe  a  representation  of  electronic  outputs  or  products  in  your  over- 
all workload  to  see  how  that  changeover  may  or  may  not  influence  costs.  Also,  we 
would  like  to  see  an  overall  Federal  government  printing  and  binding  plot. 

Response.  Two  charts  are  presented  below.  One  indicates  the  trend  and  projec- 
tions for  total  GPO  employment,  and  the  trend  in  total  weighted  workload  pages 
produced  for  the  Congress.  The  other  chart  indicates  the  trend  in  overall  Federal 
government  printing  and  reproduction  and  the  trend  in  Congressional  Printing  and 
Binding  Appropriations.  The  weighted  workload  pages  were  calculated  based  on  the 
total  pages  produced  for  Congress  in  the  various  categories  of  work,  weighted  by  the 
cost  per  page  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  one  page  of  a  Congressional  hearing.  GPO 
has  been  able  to  produce  an  increasing  volume  of  Congressional  work  in  a  period  of 
declining  total  employment.  GPO  employment  has  decreased  every  year,  with  the 
exception  of  FY  1992,  when  it  increased  due  to  an  increase  in  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  unrelated  to  the  production  of  Congressional  work.  The  total  workload 
for  Congress  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  with  the  session  of  Congress.  The  data  on 
total  Federal  Government  printing  is  reported  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  object  clsiss  2400  for  fiscal  years  1986  to  1993,  and  has  been  estimated 
by  GPO  for  FY  1994,  as  a  reduction  of  three  percent  from  FY  1993.  This  data  under- 
states total  government  printing  because  certain  work  done  in  agency  plants  is  not 
reported  as  printing  cost.  The  historical  trend  in  total  government  printing  has 
been  similar  to  that  for  Congressional  printing. 

By-law  obligations  are  projected  at  $2.1  million  for  FY  1994.  Reductions  in  By-law 
distributions,  implemented  largely  in  response  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act, 
resulted  in  recurring  savings  of  about  $1.0  million  per  year  since  FY  1986. 
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At  present,  electronic  products  comprise  a  small  proportion  of  total  output  but  is 
growing  rapidly  and  will  be  increasingly  important  in  the  future.  GPO  was  a  leader 
in  the  development  and  use  of  early  photocomposition  equipment  to  replace  hot 
metal.  The  use  of  electronics  in  the  creation  and  composition  phases  continues  to 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  printing  processes  and  increased  efficiency.  As  more  data 
is  transmitted  to  GPO  in  machine-readable  form,  less  labor  will  be  required  in  the 
keyboarding  and  proofreading  cycles  needed  to  create  finished  products.  The  time 
saved  in  the  production  process  also  results  in  improved  delivery  schedules.  Develop- 
ments in  electronic,  computer,  and  communications  technologies  have  revolution- 
ized the  entire  printing  industry.  GPO  has  taken  advantage  of  new  developments  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  information  in  other  than  ink-on-paper  format — for 
example,  dissemination  products  in  the  form  of  microfiche,  microfilm,  and  magnetic 
tape.  GPO  has  also  conducted  pilot  projects  to  determine  the  advantages  of  dissemi- 
nation via:  satellite;  interactive  batch  dissemination  from  central  store  by  dial-up 
phone  line;  and  use  of  optical  fiber.  GPO  has  also  made  advances  in  electronic  prod- 
ucts and  services.  For  FY  1992,  Printing  and  Binding  Operations  of  the  Revolving 
Fund  earned  revenue  from  electronic  products  totaling  $1.2  million.  For  FY  1993,  it 
is  projected  to  increase  to  $1.6  million.  This  includes  CD-ROM  premastering  and 
replication.  In  FY  1992,  the  Public  Printer  established  the  Electronic  Information 
Dissemination  Service  (BIDS)  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. The  BIDS  provides  support,  expertise  and  resources  for  electronic  initiatives 
currently  underway  or  proposed  by  the  Documents  Sales  Service  and  Library  Pro- 
grams Service.  It  also  identifies  specific  information  dissemination  opportunities  for 
GPO  and  assists  GPO  managers  in  evaluating  opportunities  and  setting  priorities. 
For  FY  1992,  BIDS  incurred  startup  costs  and  earned  no  revenue.  For  the  three 
months  ended  December  31,  1992,  the  newly  established  Electronic  Information  Dis- 
semination Service  generated  $257,380.  Annualized,  the  amount  would  be  about  $1.0 
million. 
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SHORTFALL 


Mr.  Fazio.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  shortfall.  We 
talked  about  it  yesterday  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
and  it  has  been  our  intention  to  sort  of  let  you  work  your  way  out 
of  this  with  increased  revenue,  greater  efficiencies.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Well,  we  are  working  our  way  out  of  it. 

There  is  a  need  to  understand  what  causes  the  shortfall.  We  are 
predicting — like  in  this  year's  request,  we  are  predicting  what  the 
volume  of  Congress  will  be  for  their  printing  needs,  where  we  can 
get  a  handle  on  the  cost  side,  and  we  have  not  raised  our  prices  for 
three  years,  although  in  1994  we  have  put  in  an  increase  for  a 
price  increase.  But  for  three  years  we  have  maintained  the  same 
scale  of  prices  so  any  variations  have  to  come  from  the  volume 
side.  And  it  is  like  coming  up  with  a  crystal  ball  estimate  of  what 
we  think  the  pages  for  hearings  will  be  or  how  many  bills  will  be 
introduced.  And  we  do  it  based  on  an  historical  trend  basis  and 
analysis,  but  it  is  subject  to  what  goes  on  and  the  happenings  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  I  could  just  break  down  a  little  for  the  Mem- 
bers what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  congressional 
records,  hearings,  bills,  reports  for  Congress  and  so-called  by-law 
costs  which  are  really  things  we  do  under  statute  for  the  executive 
branch  and  the  judiciary. 

We  are  talking  about  $20.2  million  for  the  daily  Congressional 
Record;  $24.9  million  for  the  total  Congressional  Record  program. 
Miscellaneous  items,  $21.4  million.  Bills,  resolutions,  amendments, 
$10.7  million.  And  then  this  year's  shortfall  funding,  which  would 
be  of  the  $3.5  million,  of  the  total  shortfall  of  $21.4  million. 

PRICES 

Now,  when  you  say  you  haven't  raised  prices,  who  would  you 
raise  prices  for?  How  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Normally,  our  mechanism  is  that  we  constantly 
review  the  costs  that  are  being  incurred  in  the  various  operations 
and  classes  that  we  perform  in  the  printing  process.  These  costs  go 
up  mainly  because  of  inflation  or  because  of  salary  increases.  We 
have  many  union  crafts  within  our  organization,  and  we  negotiate 
with  them — we  are  currently  in  the  third  year  of  a  four-year  agree- 
ment with  many  of  our  crafts,  so  we  have  salary  contracts,  agree- 
ments that  cause  our  costs  to  go  up. 

We  have  made  efforts  through  cutting  costs  and  eliminating  posi- 
tions where  we  can  absorb  the  increase  and  so  we  have  tried  to 
hold  the  line  on  prices,  but  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where 

Mr.  Fazio.  Holding  the  line  is  impossible  when  costs  are  going 
up. 

Mr.  Arendes.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  It  would  help  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  assume 
others,  to  know  where  in  your  work  you  have  revenue  generating 
activities  and  where  you  have 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  really  what  I  was  asking,  too. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  don't  know  where  you  are  making  your  money 
and  where  you  do  not  make  money — on  the  Journal,  obviously  you 
don't  make  money.  That  is  an  outgo. 
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Mr.  Arendes.  I  can  explain  that.  We  operate  under  a  revolving 
fund,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  I  explained  this  to  all  the 
Members. 

What  we  do  is  printing  work  for  the  entire  Federal  Government; 
Congress,  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  branches.  We  either  do 
the  work  inside  or  contract  out  that  work  that  we  can't  perform 
inside.  We  go  ahead  and  do  this  work.  We  carry  the  cost  and  then 
we  bill  the  individual  appropriation  for  the  costs  that  we  incur,  and 
we  do 

Mr.  Packard.  And  that  determines  revenue. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  determines  revenue. 

Now,  the  law  requires  us  to  recover  all  our  costs  through  the  bill- 
ing mechanism  that  we  have,  and  what  we  do  is  we  try  to  estimate 
our  prices  at  1  to  2  percent  over  costs  to  carry  a  working  capital 
base  because  we  fund  all  our  capital  modernization  and  all  the  im- 
provements. That  is  something  done  from  the  revolving  fund.  We 
do  not  ask  for  a  specific  appropriation  for  capital  improvements. 

So  that  is  the  target  we  try  to  shoot  for.  And  when  we  say  that, 
as  we  generate,  based  on  our  scale  of  prices,  a  bill  to  a  Federal  cus- 
tomer, that  is  what  we  consider  revenue  to  us,  and  we  match  that 
against  the  actual  cost  to  perform  the  work. 

Mr.  Packard.  What  about  when  a  Member  goes  to  the  printers 
for — with  a  newsletter  or  a  campaign — not  a  campaign — but  a 
newsletter  or  our  office  distribution  of  frank  mail,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Packard.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Arendes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  You  strictly  deal  with  government  agencies? 

Mr.  Arendes.  We  do  the  committee  printing  for  Congress,  which 
is  congressional  hearings,  printing  committee  reports,  bills,  resolu- 
tions, amendments.  We  do  not  get  into  the  specific  Members'  print- 
ing appropriation  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Packard.  Okay. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  printing  documents.  We  are  publishing. 

Mr.  HouK.  I  think  the  point  should  be  made,  if  you  appropriate 
X  amount,  but  your  demand  exceeds  that  amount,  we  have  a  short- 
fall. It's  as  simple  as  that. 

printing  volume 

Mr.  Young.  How  many  manuals,  transcripts,  hearing  books  like 
this  do  you  print  that  you  would  estimate  never  get  opened? 

Mr.  HouK.  That  never  get  opened? 

Mr.  Young.  Never  get  opened. 

Mr.  HouK.  To  be  frank,  sir,  we  have  no  idea  whether  they  are 
opened  or  not.  All  we  do  is  print  the  publications  ordered  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Young.  I  see  these  laying  around  every  place,  and  I  bet  half 
of  them  have  never  been  opened.  Not  this  particular  one,  but 

Mr.  HouK.  Yes,  that  one  is  opened. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  serious. 

Mr.  HouK.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  you  are  serious.  You  are  making  an 
excellent  point. 
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Mr.  Young.  You  see  these  things  everywhere  laying  in  piles,  and 
I  will  bet  no  one  ever  reads  them. 

Mr.  Arendes.  That  is  what  the  Chairman  was  alluding  to  with — 
we  do  a  lot  of  things  by  law.  In  other  words,  there  is  the  law  that 
says  seven  copies  go  here,  and  this  group  gets  eight,  or  each 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  by  demand  but  by  law. 

Mr.  Arendes.  So  whether  they  get  looked  at  is  a  different  story. 

Mr.  HouK.  I  would  like  to  have  Tom  Muldoon  provide  you  with 
data  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Muldoon.  Just  to  give  you  an  indication  on  the  publication 
that  you  have  in  front  of  you;  basically,  on  that  publication  catego- 
ry, our  estimate  for  the  Congress  for  this  year  is  585,000  original 
pages  alone.  And  that  has  been  pretty  much  the  trend.  Last  year,  it 
was  575,000. 

So  it  is  anywhere  from  500,000  to  600,000  pages  of  hearings  a 
year;  sometimes  it  may  be  even  greater.  For  example,  in  1988  when 
the  Congress  held  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  the  number  of  pages 
was  in  excess  of  600,000. 

Mr.  Young.  That  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  when  you  are  dealing 
with  pages.  But  is  that  600,000  single  pages  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  times  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  Muldoon.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  Now  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  pages  that  is. 

Mr.  Muldoon.  The  585,000  represents  the  total  number  of  origi- 
nal pages  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Times  the  copies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  would  be  times  the  copies,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Here  is  over  a  thousand  pages  right  here. 

Mr.  Packard.  Here  is  1,300  pages,  but  now  we  have  got  12,600 
pages. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Isn't  he  talking  585,000  total?  That  is  just  one — that 
is  one  set. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  What  I  am  asking  is,  what 
do  you  multiply  that  by? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Those  are  original  pages.  You  have  got  to  multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  copies.  In  other  words,  if  a  thousand  copies 
of  that  book  went  out,  you  would  multiply  by  1000. 

Mr.  Young.  Give  us  an  estimate  only  how  many  copies  of  that 
600,000  pages. 

Mr.  HouK.  Would  you  speak  to  that,  Bruce? 

Mr.  Holstein.  I  think  it  is  3,000  copies  as  the  maximum  for  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  each  hearing  manual? 

Mr.  Holstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Three  thousand  of  these. 

Mr.  Holstein.  The  3,000  figure  is  the  maximum,  but  it  can  vary. 
I  will  provide  more  on  this  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

For  example,  regarding  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  there  were  10  separate  books 
consisting  of  21,981  copies  printed  and  distributed.  The  average  distribution  of  each 
book  was  about  2,198  copies  as  follows:  Congress  received  820  copies;  Superintendent 
of  Documents  purchased  675  copies  for  sale;  Depository  Libraries  and  International 
Exchange  received  452  copies;  other  Government  Agencies  purchased  112  copies; 
and  139  copies  were  distributed  by  law. 
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The  Iran  Contra  hearings  are  not  the  typical  hearing  and  as  such  they  represent 
an  example  of  maximum  interest.  A  more  normal  printing  and  distribution  of  a 
Congressional  hearing  (based  on  a  sample  of  10  hearings)  would  be  976  copies  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  328  to  the  Congressional  Committee;  361  copies  to  the  Deposito- 
ry Libraries  and  International  Exchange;  236  copies  received  by  other  Government 
Agencies;  and  25  copies  purchased  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents;  and  26 
copies  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Zagami.  Excuse  me,  please.  In  1987  we  changed  the  number. 
It  used  to  be  that  a  thousand  copies  would  go  back  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  It  is  now  300  copies  going  back  to  the  committee, 
with  other  copies  that  may  be  produced  for  sale  through  the  Sales 
Program.  These  copies  would  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  that 
we  are  talking  about.  Out  of  the  funds  that  you  are  referring  to, 
each  committee  would  get  300  copies,  and  that  was  reduced  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act  from  the  previous  number  of  1,000. 

Mr.  Young.  The  reason  I  ask  this  question — on  this  chart  that  I 
had  asked  for  earlier,  you  are  showing  approximately  59  percent  of 
the  appropriations  go  for  legislative  branch  printing,  and  it  is  a  leg- 
islative branch  printing  that  makes  up  the  biggest  part  of  your 
budget  then.  I  go  back  to  my  point.  I  see  hundreds  of  these  things 
laying  around  that  have  never  been  opened. 

Mr.  Arendes.  The  schedule  you  are  looking  at,  that  is  59  percent 
of  the  total  printing  is  to  serve  Congress'  needs.  It  is  not  just  for 
this  appropriation  alone. 

Mr.  Young.  How  does  Congress  pay  you  other  than  through  the 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Arendes.  The  schedule  you  are  looking  at  includes  what  we 
have  collected  from  all  the  executive  agencies,  billed  them.  In  other 
words— — 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  get  right  to  the  heart  of  it  to  simplify  this. 
How  much  could  we  reduce  the  number  of  pages  that  we  print  of 
these  various  hearing  transcripts? 

Mr.  HouK.  You  could  do  it  two  ways.  One,  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  could  have  less  hours  in  the  session  to  have  less  materi- 
al presented  in  the  printed  hearing.  The  second  is  that  the  number 
of  copies  that  are  requested  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  most  of  the  cost  is  in  the  first-time  production? 

Mr.  HouK.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But,  Mr. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  had  a  cutoff  point  where  the  maximum  sav- 
ings would  be — you  print  one  copy.  Obviously,  that  is  no  savings. 
But  there  is  some  point  along  the  line  where  it  is  about  right.  Then 
you  had  a  library  or  place  if  anybody  wanted  it,  they  could  go  get  it 
there.  You  could  save  a  substantial  number  of  copies.  Those  people 
that  wanted  the  information  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  never  attempt  to  deny  anyone  access  to  the 
information  that  is  in  here  because  it  is  very  important,  but  I  just 
don't  really  see  us 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  so  much  the  Members  is  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Members — well,  the  truth  is,  how  many  Mem- 
bers have  read  these?  How  many  of  us  have  gone  through  this 
whole 

Mr.  Fazio.  No.  The  point  is  though  that  once  you  have  made  the 
decision  to  print,  your  basic  cost  is  incurred.  What  percent  of  the 
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total  cost  for  300  would  be  the  upfront  cost  of  assembling  and 
printing  the  first  copy? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Just  as  a  rough  estimate — 75  to  80  percent  is — how 
much? 

Mr.  HouK.  That  is  to  produce  the  first  page. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  an  estimate?  What  we  need  is,  what  is  the 
number  to  print  that  would  be  reasonably  available  to  people  with 
interest?  Of  course,  it  isn't  just  the  Members.  There  are  obviously 
staff  who  do  have  to  read  these  and  people  in  depository  libraries 
in  some  other  cases  who  have  an  interest  in  following  our  activi- 
ties. Whether  or  not  we  in  retrospect  think  that  is  a  relative  or  im- 
portant way  to  follow  it,  at  least  that  is  their  only  method.  They 
can't  be  sitting  here  and  observing  the  process. 

Mr.  Arendes.  That  leads  into — the  things  that  we  are  looking  at, 
using  electronics,  and  we  have  opportunities  there  for  other  data- 
bases. If  this  could  be  put  in  a  database  that  all  of  you  have  access 
to,  you  may  not  need  as  many  printed  copies. 

Mr.  Young.  Which  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Coming  down  from  1,000  to  300  is  something  some 
people  thought  was  going  to  be  revolutionary.  I  don't  think  we 
heard  a  sound  or  a  shot  when  we  did  it.  We  did  do  it,  and  I  don't 
think  we  have  had  a  negative  reaction  to  it. 

Mr.  HouK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Packard.  What  did  that  save?  Do  you  have  any  feel  for  what 
that  might  have  saved,  just  reducing  the  number  of  volumes? 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sure  we  can  get  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Arendes.  We  could  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  reduction  in  the  usual  distribution  of  hearings  to  Committees  from  1,000 
copies  to  300  copies  is  estimated  to  save  about  $2.1  milHon  per  year. 

Mr.  HouK.  Certainly  whatever  we  saved  was  not  billed  against 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Young.  Just  think  of  how  many  trees  we  could  save  if  we 
didn't  print  this. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  want  to  get  into  recycling?  We  can  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  Young.  Florida  is  a  paper  producing  state. 

Mr.  Arendes.  We  do  use  recycled  paper.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  we  have  made  the  big  push  for 
that.  This  has  been  an  area  of  special  concern  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Porter,  a  former  Member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  was  afraid  we  would  have  another  20-minute  diver- 
sion on  recycled  paper. 

Mr.  Young.  I  yield  back  my  time.  We  have  to  make  progress 
here. 

congressional  record  page  costs 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  are  two  costs  for  each  Congressional  Record  as 
you  are  defining  it— $480.90  for  one,  $272.78  for  the  other. 

Mr.  HouK.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  HouK.  I  would  like  to  have  Tom  Muldoon  provide  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Muldoon,  are  you  back? 
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Mr.  MuLDOON.  The  first  figure,  the  $480  rate,  is  basically  the  all- 
inclusive  costs  for  the  daily  Congressional  Record  and  that  would 
include  a  direct  labor  cost,  direct  material  cost  associated  with  the 
product  as  well  as  any  overhead  allocations  associated  with  it, 
leave  costs  for  individuals.  There  is  a  whole  sundry  of  other  costs 
that  are  factored  into  the  overall  costs. 

The  $480  broken  down  basically  into  electronic  photocopying, 
press,  plates,  and  binding  activities. 

The  $270  rate  was  a  rate  we  used  basically  now  for  information 
purposes,  and  it  was  generated  at  your  request,  I  believe,  either 
last  year  or  the  year  before,  when  you  asked  us  to  break  down  the 
total  daily  cost  of  a  Record  in  terms  of  what  are  the  direct  cost 
components  excluding  overhead  and  other  administrative  costs.  So 
the  $270  is  the  direct  cost  associated  with  producing  the  daily 
Record. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  somebody  decides  to  get  up  and  make  a  lengthy 
speech  on  the  House  Floor  and  somebody  is  offended  by  that,  they 
can  only  be  charged  with  having  spent  $270  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  if  you  don't  want  to  factor  in  all  that  overhead  and  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  another  page  cost  for  the  daily  Record  which 
is  used  for  subscription  rates  and  the  depository  program.  Did  you 
want  to  outline  what  that  is? 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  There  is  a  basic  rate.  Basically,  the  Congressional 
Printing  and  Binding  appropriation  would  pay  for  the  printing  and 
binding  of  the  publication.  The  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropria- 
tion for  the  Depository  Library  Program  actually  rides  the  Con- 
gressional work  products,  and  we  use  a  rate  that  does  not  include 
the  printing  and  binding  aspect,  more  the  dissemination  or  distri- 
bution costs  associated  with  that.  And  that  rate  is  around  45  cents 
per  100  pages  of  the  Record.  And  so  that  is  the  rate  actually  being 
paid  by  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  if  we  tried  to  equalize  these?  What  would  be  the 
outlay  for  the  overall  budget?  I  have  seen  people  in  the  back  listen- 
ing with  eyelids  going  up. 

Mr.  MuLDOON.  I  can't  be  totally  accurate  with  some  of  these 
numbers,  but  I  will  give  you  some  reasonable  figures.  That  within 
the  Congressional  Daily  Record  cost,  there  is  probably  around  $3 
million  of  costs  that  make  up  the  Bound  Record  portion;  that  is, 
the  upfront  costs  associated  with  the  Bound  Record,  in  the  daily 
record  costs.  So  there  is  about  $3  million  in  the  Congressional 
Record  program  that  would  have  to  be,  in  effect,  shifted  or  shared 

or  some  comparative  basis  with  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation. 

So  what  you  would  find  happening  is  that  you  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Congressional  printing.  But  you  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation.  Overall,  though  from  a 
totality  perspective,  as  far  as  what  the  committee  would  be  appro- 
priating, you  would  be  appropriating  the  same  amount  but  it  would 
be  in  two  different  pools. 

The  effect  that  you  would  see  there  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  is  that  you  would  have  to  get  into  some  legislative 
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changes  associated  with  that  because  by  law  there  are  provisions  in 
Title  44  that  say  what  we  are  to  charge  some  agencies. 

For  example,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  agencies,  they 
acquire,  I  think,  around  2,500  copies  of — at  the  rider  rate  for  the 
Congressional  Record.  So  you  would  have  to  be  charging  executive 
agencies  for  the  printing  costs  from  the  publisher,  which  is  the 
Congress,  so  it  gets  into  some  legal  ramifications. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  has  been  proposed.  Would  anyone  want  to  com- 
ment on  what  they  think  the  equity  of  that  is? 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  thinks,  to  a  certain  degree, 
they  are  subsidizing  the  executive  branch  and  overbilling  ourselves 
in  effect.  If  you  look  at  the  people  that  are  employed  there,  they 
are  allocated  to  us,  historically,  but  the  time  they  spend  on  work 
product  is  not  just  for  our  benefit.  In  effect,  there  is  a  hidden  subsi- 
dy at  the  executive  branch  in  the  benefit  that  they  derive  out  of 
the  work  that  is  done  at  the  GPO. 

Anybody  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Arendes.  Well 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  don't  have  to. 

Mr.  Arendes.  No.  It  really  attacks  the  principle  of  is  the  first 
copy  the  most  costly?  I  mean,  that  is  the  principle  that  would  be 
abandoned. 

And  where  I  think  you  could  fall  into  a  trap  is  that  if  you  say, 
okay,  I  will  cut  one  copy  out  and  think  you  are  going  to  save  the 
entire  cost  for  that  one  copy,  you  are  really  only  going  to  save  the 
incremental  cost,  not  the  entire.  So  it  can  give  you  a  false  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  if  you  decide  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  total 
placement  of  product  and  allocate  overhead  based  on  who  derives 
the  benefit  from  that  placement  of  product,  then  you  could  reach  a 
different  conclusion  about  what  each  person  or  entity  should  pay.  I 
see  some  people  shaking  their  heads. 

Mr.  Arendes.  You  could  look  at  it  in  another  perspective,  which 
is,  do  you  need  to  provide  these  copies  free  to  individuals — they 
could  go  through  the  Sales  Program  that  is  operated  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  and  let  them  pay  for  whatever  copies  they 
personally  want  to  use.  So,  you  either  attack  the  copy  side  of  it,  but 
if  you  go  the  other  way  and  do  it  equitably,  then  would  you  get 
more  requests  for  copies,  and 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  might  get  less  if  you  make  people  pay  for  them, 
too. 

Mr.  Arendes.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  we  prefer  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  feel  less  sympathetic  if  an  executive  agency 
were  not  using  the  publications,  and  the  fact  that  they  might  have 
to  pay  for  them  would  cause  them  to  think  twice. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  necessarily  be  as  happy  to  have  the 
depository  libraries  have  to  come  up  with  extra  money.  And  what 
that  will  mean  simply,  under  the  stress  that  our  public  library 
system  is  today,  there  is  less  material  out  there  if  we  decided  to 
make  them  pay  for  it,  which  is  what  some  people  think  might  be 
appropriate.  I  think  we  end  up  shorting  the  free  library  system  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  things  that 
we  produce  as  a  by-product  of  our  work  for  the  Congress,  and  I 
would  argue  for  the  executive. 
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Mr.  Arendes.  To  us,  the  issue  gets  into  do  you  provide  them 
access  to  a  copy  or  do  you  give  them  their  personal  copy?  To  us, 
that  is  the  issue  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anyway,  I  think  as  we  struggle  with  this  shortfall 
and  we  struggle  with  the  numbers — and  there  is  obviously  some 
benefit  derived  by  the  executive.  I  think  we  need  to  calculate  that. 
And  I  would  appreciate  you  folks  or  the  JCP  or  together  trying  to 
find  out  a  way  to  attribute  overhead  to  cost  of  production  according 
to  the  beneficiaries  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HouK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  work  up  a  proposal  if  that  is 
your  request. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HouK.  We  will  submit  it  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Fazio.  All  right. 

[Clerks  note. — GPO  is  preparing  this  report  and  will  submit  it 
to  the  Committee  within  90  days.] 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Congressional  Record  Costs 

Question.  Exactly  how  many  Congressional  Records  does  this  $20.2  million  pro- 
vide, and  who  are  the  recipients? 

Response.  As  indicated  in  the  following,  approximately  13,460  copies  are  provided 
for  the  $20.2  million.  The  actual  number  varies  over  time  as  recipients  are  added  or 
deleted  from  the  actual  distribution.  Recipients  are  also  listed. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZED  TO  ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PAYMENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  OCTOBER  1992 

Number  of  copies 


Authorized  Actual  Difference 


780 

92 

202 

0 

297 

369 

2,018 

0 

6,753 

4,247 

2,781 

919 

150 

680 

185 

1,314 

42 

33 

34 

75 

176 

68 

42 

863 

Bylaw  copies  paid  for  by  the  Congressional   Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation: 

House  Members,  Resident  Commissioner,  2  each 872 

Senators  and  Vice  President,  2  each 202 

Congressional  committees 666 

JCP  requisition 2,018 

House  constituents,  including  selected  delegates,  25  per  Member 11,000 

Senate  constituents,  37  per  Senator 3,700 

Ex-Members  of  Congress,  1  each 830 

Correspondents,  1  each 1,499 

Government  Printing  Office 75 

Independent  agencies,  2  each 109 

Government  agencies,  various 244 

Judges,  1  each 905 

Subtotal 

Copies  paid  for  by  others: 

Depository  Libraries,  as  required 

Government  Agencies,  by  requisition 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  by  requisition 

Subtotal 

Total 28,610         19,500  9,110 

Question.  What  is  the  current  and  projected  page  cost  of  the  Daily  Record,  and 
why  does  it  vary  from  year  to  year? 

Response.  The  estimated  page  cost  for  the  Daily  Congressional  Record  is  $481  for 
FY  1994,  compared  to  $466  for  FY  1993,  and  $470  for  FY  1992.  This  cost  includes 
about  $90  for  File  Update  for  Permanent  Record.  The  cost  per  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  varies  depending  on  many  factors.  When  material  must  be  produced 
from  manuscript,  the  cost  per  page  is  greater  than  when  material  is  available  in  an 
electronic  format.  The  printing  of  large  conference  reports,  when  the  information  is 


22,120 

13,460 

8,660 

1,400 

950 

450 

2,290 

2,290 
2,800 

0 

2  800 

0 

6,490 

6,040 

450 
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already  available  in  an  electronic  data  base,  is  less  expensive  on  a  per-page  basis 
than  printing  material  that  must  be  keyed.  Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  week- 
end work  and  overtime  required.  The  estimated  cost  per  page  for  FY  1994  includes  a 
rate  increase  of  about  3.2  percent. 

Question.  The  $208  differential  in  page  costs,  is  that  overhead?  How  much  of  the 
GPO  overhead  is  charged  against  the  daily  Record  in  the  CP&B  appropriation? 
What  other  printing  products  contribute  to  this  burden  recovery?  (List  items  and 
amounts  for  the  hearing  record). 

Response.  The  $208  differential  in  page  costs  quoted  for  the  Daily  Congressional 
Record  consists  of  overhead  and  the  estimated  amount  for  "File  Update  for  Perma- 
nent Record".  Administrative  overhead  allocations  average  about  20  percent  of  total 
operating  costs  for  producing  Congressional  products.  All  categories  of  products  paid 
for  from  the  Ck)ngressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation,  except  Blank  Paper, 
Record  Indexers,  and  Details,  share  the  burden  of  recovery  for  overhead  allocations. 
This  burden  of  recovery  is  shared  equally  by  all  products  produced  in  the  printing 
plant.  Overhead  costs  by  nature  are  not  directly  attributed  to  a  given  product;  thus 
some  reasonable  allocation  procedure  must  be  applied. 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE— CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  APPROPRIATION 
COST  OF  OVERHEAD  RECOVERY  BURDEN  BY  CATEGORY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Category  ^"}^^^ 

overhead  burden 

A.  Congressional  Record  publications: 

Daily  Record $4,956,000 

Electronic  on-line  Record 93,000 

Bound  Record 177,000 

Record  Index 257,000 

Subtotal 5,483,000 

B.  Other  Electronic  products 145,000 

C.  Miscellaneous  publications 707,000 

D.  Miscellaneous  printing  and  binding 2,030,000 

E.  Document  envelopes  and  franks lll'oOO 

F.  Business  and  committee  calendars 292,000 

G.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments 1,558,000 

H.  Committee  reports 594,000 

I.  Documents 152^000 

J.  Hearings 3,205^000 

K.  Committee  prints 536,000 

Total 14,813,000 

Question.  For  the  record,  outline  the  components  of  the  two-page  costs,  and  indi- 
cate which  are  direct  costs. 
Response.  The  following  cost  components  for  the  two-page  rule  are  all  direct  costs: 

Paper $28.10 

Night  Premium 57.00 

Direct  Labor 187.68 

Total 272.78 

Question.  You  have  another  page  cost  for  the  daily  Record  which  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  charging  subscription  rates,  the  depository  programs,  and  others.  If  these  page 
charges  were  equalized,  what  would  the  effect  be  on  the  CP&B  budget? 

Response.  If  the  total  cost  of  producing  all  copies  of  the  Daily  Congressional 
Record  were  to  be  j)ro-rated,  the  net  effect  would  be  a  decrease  of  approximately 
$5.4  million  in  billings  to  the  FY  1994  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appro- 
priation. The  entire  cost  of  the  Record  would  be  pro-rated  based  on  the  number  of 
copies  distributed  to  each  recipient.  About  69  percent  of  the  copies  are  charged  to 
Congress  and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  (for  depository  libraries),  and 
the  remaining  31  percent  are  charged  to  non-Congressional  sources,  such  as  agen- 
cies and  Sales  Program  subscribers.  This  re-allocation  of  total  costs  could  increase 
the  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Congressional  Record  by  about  $900  over  the 
present  subscription  price  of  $225.  The  price  of  an  individual  issue  could  increase  by 
about  $6.00  over  the  present  price  of  $1.50.  This  price  would  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  present  price  of  $4.50  for  an  individual  issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  Price 
increases  of  this  magnitude  could  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  subscriptions, 
thus  reducing  the  base  over  which  the  total  cost  could  be  spread  and  increasing  the 
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average  cost.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  would  have  to  authorize  about  a  $900 
per  year  increase  in  the  subscription  price  and  a  $6.00  per  sales  copy  increase  for  the 
daily  Congressional  Record.  These  prices  are  set  in  accordance  with  44  U.S.C.  910  and 
were  last  revised  in  May  1987.  Increases  of  this  magnitude  are  untenable.  The  current 
subscription  rate  is  $225  and  the  individual  copy  price  is  $1.50.  Revised  prices  of  $1,125 
and  $7.50,  respectively,  would  no  doubt  result  in  a  reduced  customer  base.  Currently, 
there  are  about  2,800  subscribers. 

Question.  The  CP&B  appropriation  pays  for  13,460  copies  of  the  daily  Record.  Who 
receives  the  other  copies  (6,040),  and  how  are  they  paid  for? 

Response.  The  distribution  of  the  approximate  6,040  copies  paid  for  by  others  is  as 
follows: 

Depository  Libraries 950 

Government  Agencies 2,290 

Superintendent  of  Documents  (Sales) 2,800 

Total 6,040 

The  actual  number  varies  over  time.  Depository  copies  are  paid  from  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  Appropriation,  Government  agency  copies  are  paid  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  agencies,  and  Sales  copies  are  paid  from  sales  revenue. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  $21.4  million  shortfall  is  accounted  for  by  any  page 
rate  differential? 

Response.  The  estimated  $21.4  million  shortfall  for  FY  93  is  the  net  of  appropria- 
tions minus  requirements  for  several  prior  fiscal  years.  Therefore,  revising  cost 
allocation  policies  for  present  or  future  fiscal  years  would  not  affect  the  cumulative 
shortfall.  Revised  policies  could  allow  the  shortfall  to  be  paid  down  more  rapidly,  if 
costs  were  shifted  to  other  beneficiaries,  allowing  additional  Congressional  Printing 
and  Binding  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  shortfall.  As  indicated  above,  about  $5.4  million 
could  be  re-allocated  to  other  beneficiaries  for  the  Daily  Congressional  Record. 
Assuming  that  similar  re-allocations  are  applicable  to  other  categories  of  Congression- 
al printing  requirements,  about  75  percent  of  the  shortfall  could  be  attributed  to  page 
rate  differentials.  Approximately  $12.2  million  would  have  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation.  The  impact  on  the  Sales  Program  price  struc- 
ture could  cause  negative  effects  on  future  revenue  sources. 

Question.  As  an  economy  measure  several  years  ago,  we  eliminated  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  "Bound"  Congressional  Record  to  Members  of  the  House.  What  is 
the  annual  savings  from  that  economy? 

Response.  The  annual  savings  and  cost  avoidance  for  eliminating  the  distribution 
of  the  annual  "Bound"  Congressional  Record  to  Members  of  the  House  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $310,000. 

Question.  The  Senate,  despite  our  urging,  never  followed  suit.  What  is  the  cost  of 
providing  Senators  with  the  Bound  Record? 

Response.  Senators  currently  receive  87  sets  of  the  bound  Congressional  Record, 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $61,000,  at  the  rider  rate. 

Question.  As  with  the  daily  Record,  do  you  charge  the  same  price  for  non-Congres- 
sional recipients  of  the  Bound  Record?  (There  are  135  distributed  to  departments 
and  other  by-law  recipients  and  253  for  public  sale,  departments,  and  depositories.) 
What  is  the  price  difference?  What  would  shortfall  adjustments  be  if  all  were 
charged  the  same  price? 

Response.  The  135  copies  for  non-Congressional  by-law  recipients  of  the  Bound 
Record  are  paid  for  from  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation. 
The  253  copies  for  public  sales,  departments,  and  depositories  are  paid  for  at  the 
added  (rider)  rate.  The  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appropriation  cost  for 
the  FY  1994  Bound  Record  would  be  about  $617,000,  if  the  cost  were  pro-rated  for 
all  copies.  The  shortfall  adjustment  would  be  $383,000. 

OTHER  PRINTING  CATEGORIES 

Question.  The  miscellaneous  category  is  $21.4  million.  What  publications  and 
other  items  are  included  in  that  category?  How  much  in  these  miscellaneous  catego- 
ries is  for  each  the  House  and  Senate  separately.  (One  item  is  blank  paper  for  Sena- 
tors' letters.)  List  for  record. 

Response.  This  $21.4  million  for  miscellaneous  category  is  for  two  categories,  e.g. 
miscellaneous  publications  (books  with  pages)  and  miscellaneous  printing  and  bind- 
ing. The  lists  are  as  follows: 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CATEGORIES-FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 


House 


Senate 


Other 


Total 


Misc.  Publications: 

Reprints  of  Reports  &  Laws $43,576 

Serial  Sets  (Binding) 73 

Senate  Journal 0 

Soil  Surveys 0 

Statutes  At  Large 0 

Telephone  Directories 146,454 

U.S.  Codes  and  Supplements 0 

Miscellaneous  Books 727,956 

Miscellaneous  Pamphlets 464,388 

Congressional  Directory 0 

Economic  Indicators 1,997 

Exec.  Journal 0 

Senate  Journal 0 

Laws  (in  slip  form) 29,945 

House  Journal 164,842 

Composition 19,102 

Total 1,598.33 

Misc.  Printing  &  Binding: 

Special  Binding ;.. ..: 768,801 

CD-ROMS 0 

Sorting  and  Distribution 0 

Leased  Equipment  &  Mtnce 66,378 

Security  Screening 0 

Congress.  Receiving  Clerks 0 

Testing  &  Formatting  Tapes 0 

Treasury  Checks 0 

Misc.  Composition 36,630 

Blank  Envelopes 0 

Looseleaf  Binders 1,227 

Binding  Work 566 

Blueprints  &  Positives 2,529 

Photocomposition 58,320 

Coupon  Books 0 

Embossing 0 

Misc.  Envelopes 577,424 

File  Dividers/Index  Tabs 3,473 

File  Folders  and  Jackets 5,721 

Misc.  Forms 77,592 

Marginally  Punched  Forms 9,875 

Kit  Folders 1,286 

Label/Stickers 22,073 

Microfilm/Microfiche 2,070 

Posters 0 

Signs 897 

Snapouts 17,798 

Tags 501 

Blank  Paper 57,380 

Repros 217 

Cards 9,585 

Certificates  and  Awards 14,762 

Duplicate  Tapes 98,680 

Ink 0 

Letterheads 1,469,531 

Negatives 585 

Pads 34,074 

Miscellaneous 348,062 

Total 3,686,037 

Grand  Total 5,284,370 


$20,330 

0 

86,911 

0 

0 

60,287 

0 

190,410 

240,689 

0 

467 

20,244 

92,608 

43,973 

0 

1,161 


$8,038 

115,352 

0 

164,406 

164,594 

352 

466,633 

493,333 

37,576 

573,696 

80,712 

433 

0 

402,293 

0 

168 


300,250 

0 

0 

255,283 

0 

0 

7,366 

2,279 

271 

129 

2,948 

0 

2,696 

0 

46,571 

754 

797,098 

5,922 

0 

29,139 

74,333 

0 

37,294 

2,496 

8,408 

0 

24,661 

722 

1,387,577 

0 

21,603 

1,208 

10,044 

20,302 

758,030 

1,004 

27,548 

737,722 


86,452 

31,196 

4,467,526 

23,532 

45,875 

2,194,123 

0 

618 

0 

339 

1,767 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49,090 

38,565 

0 

0 

30,459 

106,287 

23,782 

20,884 

0 

26,096 

0 

2,807 

12,165 

0 

1,877 

0 

0 

779 

1,162,094 


$71,944 

115,425 

86,911 

164,406 

164,594 

207,094 

466,633 

1,504,308 

742,652 

573,696 

83,175 

20,677 

92,608 

476,211 

164,842 

20,431 


757,080    2,50;,b86   4,862,999 


1,155,503 

31,196 

4,467,526 

345,193 

45,875 

2,194,123 

7,366 

2,896 

36,901 

467 

5,942 

566 

5,224 

58,320 

46,571 

754 

1,374,522 

9,395 

5,721 

155,821 

122,773 

1,286 

59,367 

25,025 

114,695 

24,679 

63,343 

1,224 

1,471,053 

217 

33,994 

28,134 

108,723 

22,178 

2,227,561 

1,588 

62,401 

2,247,879 


4,563,658   8,316,313   16,566,002 


5,320,738   10,823,899  21,429,001 
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Question.  Do  the  same  for  the  documents,  envelopes,  and  franks  category  ($1.0 
million). 

Response.  The  House  Members  receive  about  91  percent  of  document  envelopes 
and  franks.  The  estimated  cost  for  FY  1994  is  about  $946,000  for  the  House  and 
$95,000  for  the  Senate. 

Detailees 

Question.  Interspersed  in  these  estimates  is  $5.8  million  ($5,772,000)  for  the  esti- 
mated FY  94  costs  of  providing  detailees  to  Congress,  its  Committees  and  other  of- 
fices such  as  the  Clerk,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  so  forth.  We  have  tried  to  find 
a  way  to  reduce  these  costs.  Some  of  our  Committees  have  very  small  printing  needs 
and  we  have  urged  them  to  economize — use  your  printing  centers,  or  other  means 
instead  of  full-time  printers  detailed  from  GPO.  I  think  we  have  made  progress.  De- 
tailee  billings  have  actually  gone  down  between  1990  and  1993  ($4.65  million  to 
$4.62  million).  Why  are  you  now  estimating  a  25%  growth  to  $5.8  million  for  1994? 

Response.  During  FY  1992,  GPO  hourly  billings  rates  for  Details  to  Congress  re- 
covered only  84  percent  of  the  cost.  The  increase  requested  is  to  provide  for  full  cost 
recovery.  This  is  necessary  to  recover  the  cost  of  mandatory  increases  in  wages,  ben- 
efits and  overhead  since  1990. 

Question.  I  don't  want  to  harass  the  Committees  with  the  large  printing  work- 
loads. But  the  small  workloads — a  few  thousand  pages  a  year — that  shouldn't  re- 
quire anjrwhere  from  1  to  3  GPO  detailees  at  $80,000  per  year  each,  should  it? 
(Much  of  this  at  overtime  rates!).  What  suggestion  do  you  have  for  us? 

Response.  A  recommended  solution  would  be  that  only  full  committees  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  detail  printers  to  handle  their  workload,  and  then  only  to  those 
committees  which  do  not  have  a  printer  on  staff.  Their  specific  job  would  be  to  as- 
semble the  work  in  proper  sequence  and  send  it  to  GPO  for  further  processing.  Each 
full  committee  would  be  allowed  one  printer  (Staff  or  Detailee).  All  subcommittees 
would  send  their  work  to  the  full  committee  for  processing  to  GPO.  Joint,  Special, 
and  Select  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Senate  and  House  Offices  which  require 
the  services  of  a  printer  would  either  have  to  hire  a  person  on  staff  or  be  given  au- 
thority for  a  detailee  based  on  their  requirements  and  justified  in  writing  to  Senate 
Rules  and/or  House  Administration  Committees.  GPO  does  not  control  the  amount 
of  overtime  worked;  this  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  committees  as  determined  by 
the  staff  directors. 

Question.  After  the  hearing  will  you  consult  with  JCP,  and  give  us  a  recommend- 
ed course  of  action? 

Response.  GPO  will  consult  with  the  JCP  and  provide  the  outcome  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Question.  For  the  record,  take  the  tabulations  by  House  and  Senate  Committee 
and  add  the  total  pages  printed  by  each  Committee  along  side  the  number  of  details 
for  1991  and  1992.  Calculate  the  pages  printed  per  detailee  for  each  party. 

Response.  We  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  number  of  pages  printed,  the 
number  of  detailee  hours  worked,  and  the  average  number  of  pages  per  hour  for  each 
Congressional  office  which  orders  printing.  Some  offices  show  pages  printed  but  no 
detailee  hours.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  office  did  not  use  the  services  of  a  GPO 
detailed  printer.  The  necessary  work  for  their  publications  was  performed  by  office 
staff  or  printers  in  the  GPO.  Tables  follow: 
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staff  Assigned  To 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fiscal  Year  1992 


Fiscal  Year  1991 


Niirber  of 
Total     Detailec  Total 

Nunt>er   Hours  Worked  Pages  Per   Nuii>er 

Of  Pages   Of  Sept  30    Hour  Of  Pages 


Nuitwr  of 
Detailee 
Hours  Worked  Pages  Per 
Of  Sept  30    Hour 


--  Speaker  of  the  House 

117,773 

2,563 

46 

58,105 

1,747 

33 

--  Clerk  of  the  House 

1,961 

4,397 

0 

3,008 

6,148 

0 

--  Legislative  Counsel 

136 

4,605 

0 

25 

6,325 

0 

--  Helsinki  Connission 

1,977 

1,900 

1 

2,118 

2,861 

1 

--  Conmittees 

--  Acininistration 

1,494 

0 

0 

4,856 

0 

0 

--  Aging 

7,474 

2,305 

3 

7,281 

3,350 

2 

--  Agriculture 

13,060 

1,545 

8 

22,281 

1,642 

14 

--  Appropriations 

100,909 

1,702 

59 

107,239 

1,759 

61 

--  Armed  Services 

15,208 

5,731 

3 

14,476 

4,179 

3 

--  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

27,751 

3,932 

7 

33,850 

3,67S 

9 

Affairs 

--  Budget 

7,192 

956 

8 

4,674 

2,166 

2 

--  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

2,321 

1,731 

1 

2,313 

1,778 

1 

--  District  of  Coluit)ia 

796 

1,699 

0 

1,915 

1,777 

1 

--  Education  and  Labor 

22,285 

1,842 

12 

21,195 

2,027 

10 

--  Energy  and  Commerce 

35,496 

7,479 

5 

29,682 

8,049 

4 

--  Foreign  Affairs 

19,401 

3,470 

6 

24,413 

2,392 

10 

--  Government  Operations 

16,900 

4,183 

4 

23,320 

4,534 

5 

--  Hunger 

3,047 

1,780 

2 

1,449 

1,531 

1 

--  Intelligence 

102 

0 

0 

655 

0 

0 

--  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

24,238 

5,293 

5 

19,446 

5,566 

3 

--  Judiciary 

9,504 

4,941 

2 

25,454 

4,539 

6 

--  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

12,875 

3,354 

4 

8,520 

3,197 

3 

--  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 

1,456 

1,774 

1 

1,418 

2,405 

1 

--  Post  Office  &  Civil  Service 

8,137 

1,803 

5 

7,028 

1,234 

6 

--  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

21,424 

0 

0 

24,365 

1,359 

18 

--  Rules 

3,774 

1,741 

2 

940 

1,812 

1 

--  Science  and  Technology 

25,702 

4,945 

5 

17,957 

4,396 

4 

--  Small  Business 

10,679 

3,852 

3 

8,605 

2,990 

3 

--  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

548 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

--  Veteran's  Affairs 

5,648 

0 

0 

5,029 

0 

0 

--  Ways  and  Means 

29,173 

3,493 

8 

20,856 

3,140 

7 

Subtotal  -  House  of  Representatives 


548,441 


83,016 


502,629 


86,581 


staff  Assigned  To 


SENATE 
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Fiscal  Year  1992 


Fiscal  Year  1991 


Nunter  of 

Total  Oetailee  Total 

NuTter       Hours  Uorked  Pages  Per  Nuiiwr 

Of  Pages      Of  Sept  30        Hour  Of  Pages 


Nunber  of 
Detailee 
Hours  Uorited  Pages  Per 
Of  Sept  30        Hour 


Senate 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Senate  Menfcers 
Legislative  Counsel 
Sergeant  at  Anns 


23,959 

0 

0 

13,595 

0 

0 

459 

3,960 

0 

493 

6,069 

0 

12 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 

0 

8,555 

0 

0 

6,631 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Comnittees 


Aging 

3,368 

1,799 

2 

2,166 

1,822 

1 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 

6,155 

1,858 

3 

10,160 

3,901 

3 

Forestry 

Appropriations 

21,506 

9,697 

2 

28,398 

10,070 

3 

Armed  Services 

6,614 

1,956 

3 

10,663 

1,962 

5 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 

15,573 

2,971 

5 

14,915 

2,075 

7 

Affairs 

Budget 

2,560 

3,443 

1 

288 

3,347 

0 

Ccnmerce,  Science  &  Transportation 

5,311 

0 

0 

7,891 

0 

0 

Deinocratic  Policy 

702 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

Energy  &  Natural  Resources 

10,025 

1,703 

6 

18,810 

1,731 

11 

Environment  &  Public  Uorks 

7,360 

1,662 

4 

15,155 

1,011 

15 

Ethics 

6,946 

0 

0 

14,217 

33 

431 

Finance 

9,374 

6,823 

1 

9,359 

7,163 

1 

Foreign  Relations 

9,041 

3,927 

2 

14,976 

3,789 

4 

Governmental  Affairs 

15,189 

3,983 

4 

14,822 

3,773 

4 

Indian  Affairs 

6,850 

2,050 

3 

9,106 

2,110 

4 

Inpeachment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Intelligence 

199 

0 

0 

183 

0 

0 

Judiciary 

19,960 

5,837 

3 

20,248 

6,214 

3 

Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 

8.303 

1,284 

6 

11,158 

2,052 

5 

U.S.  Bipartisan  Comnittee  on 

0 

0 

0 

1,862 

404 

5 

Conp  Health  Care 

POU/MIA  Affairs 

2,569 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Republican  Policy 

681 

1,808 

0 

576 

1.613 

0 

Rules  t   Adninistration 

72 

31 

2 

1,623 

55 

30 

Small  Business 

1,820 

8 

228 

2,220 

0 

0 

Veteran's  Affairs 

1,578 

1,459 

1 

2,994 

1,725 

2 

Subtotal   -  Senate 


187,266 


64,814 


226,925 


67,558 
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staff  Assigned  To 
OTHER 


Fiscal  Year  1992 


Fiscal  Year  1991 


Nunber  of  Nurber  of 

Total    Detailee  Total     Detailee 

Nuilier   Hours  Worked  Pages  Per   Nunber  Hours  Uorked  Pages  Per 

Of  Pages   Of  Sept  30    Hour  Of  Pages   Of  Sept  30    Hour 


--  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

--  Congressional  Service  Center  (CRS) 

--  Congress  Bicentennial  Connission 


429 

0 

0 

272 

0 

0 

228,171 

1,713 

133 

483,525 

1,722 

281 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Joint  Coninittees 


--  Econofflic 

--  Library 

--  Printing 

--  Taxation 

Subtotal  -  Other 

Total  -  Congress 


4,599 

0 

0 

5,583 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

852 

1,543 

1 

445 

3,391 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,476 

0 

0 

235,698 

3,256 

72 

491,301 

5,113 

96 

971,405 

=========  =; 

151,086 

===========  ==: 

6 

======= 

1,220,855 

159,252 

8 
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Shortfall 

Question.  In  many  cases,  Congressional  jobs  are  opened,  but  stay  open  well  past 
the  end  of  the  session.  You  don't  charge  those  jobs  in  your  accounting  system  be- 
cause the  work  isn't  done  or  delivered  yet.  To  what  extent  do  these  open  jobs  con- 
tribute to  the  shortfall?  (Estimate  number  and  cost  for  the  record.) 

Response.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  there  was  an  estimated  $24,936,000  short- 
fall in  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appropriation  for  fiscal  years 
through  1992,  of  which  $3,500,000  has  been  budgeted  within  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1993  (Public  Law  102-392),  as  part  of 
a  multi-year  financing  plan  to  liquidated  prior-year  shortfalls.  Of  the  total  shortfall, 
$10,113,000  was  included  in  receivables  (unbilled)  for  work  already  performed,  and 
the  balance  of  $14,823,000  represented  an  estimate  of  the  additional  work  required 
to  complete  the  estimated  2,500  jobs  outstanding.  Most  of  these  jobs  remained  open 
after  the  end  of  the  session.  Of  the  total  shortfall,  as  of  September  30,  1992,  a  total 
of  about  230  jobs  remained  unbilled  for  fiscal  years  prior  to  FY  1992,  representing 
estimated  total  obligations  of  about  $4,271,400.  In  general,  jobs  that  remain  open 
beyond  the  end  of  a  session  are  hearings,  committee  prints,  and  committee  print  re- 
ports. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  jobs  remain  open  because  GPO  is  waiting 
for  the  committee  to  complete  its  work  and  give  an  "OK  to  print"  or  cancel  the  job 
entirely.  Congressional  Printing  Management  Division  personnel  try  to  contact  the 
committees  periodically  to  determine  whether  the  jobs  are  still  "live"  or  if  they  can 
be  closed  out. 

Question.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  very,  very  difficult  to  pay  off  this  so-called 
"shortfall".  How  much  cash  do  you  have  in  the  revolving  fund  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  CP&B  for  the  shortfall  payment? 

Response.  The  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  does  not  have  any  cash  in  the 
revolving  fund  that  could  be  transferred  to  CP&B  for  the  shortfall  payment. 

At  the  end  of  GPO's  most  recent  fiscal  quarter,  ended  December  31,  1992,  GPO 
had  total  cash  balances,  consisting  of  cash  on  hand,  cash  in  transit  and  revolving 
fund  balances  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  equal  to  $112.7  million.  At  the  end 
of  the  past  nine  fiscal  quarters,  GPO's  cash  balances  have  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$75.6  million  to  a  high  of  $149.6  million  and  have  averaged  $114.8  million. 

These  figures  however  shed  little  light  on  the  true  nature  of  GPO's  revolving  fund 
cash  balances.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  extent  of  "free  cash"  available  to  GPO 
to  plan  its  future,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fiduciary  and  other  re- 
strictions that  already  have  claims  upon  GPO's  cash  balances.  For  example,  GPO's 
customers  in  Federal  Agencies  and  subscribers  to  publications  of  its  sales  programs 
will  deposit  moneys  with  GPO.  While  these  moneys  add  to  our  cash  balances  at  the 
Treasury,  it  is  clear  that  they  represent  future  obligations  that  GPO  must  meet  that 
cannot  be  encumbered  or  spent  except  in  the  pursuit  of  the  specific  obligation  of 
that  advance  payor,  be  it  the  production  of  a  job  for  a  Federal  Agency  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  subscription  services  for  a  subscriber. 

Because  of  the  fiduciary  nature  of  much  of  GPO's  cash  balances,  as  well  as  com- 
mitments that  already  exist  against  such  cash  balances  but  which  may  not  yet  have 
been  paid,  GPO's  unrestricted  or  free  cash  balances  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  indi- 
cated by  its  "bank  account  balance".  As  of  December  31,  1992,  the  unrestricted  cash 
is  $6.9  million  is  needed  for  acquisition  of  capital  items.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
cash  that  could  be  transferred  to  CP&B  for  the  shortfall  payment. 

Question.  What  if  we  just  closed  the  open  jobs?  Printing  workload  carryovers  from 
session  to  session  are  probably  low  priority  anyway.  What  effect  would  that  have  on 
current  and  future  budgets? 

Response.  This  would  reduce  the  shortfall  for  closed  fiscal  years.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  we  would  be  requested  to  reopen  the  great  majority  of  these  jobs  to  com- 
plete them,  which  could  ultimately  cause  a  shortfall  in  the  current  year  instead  of 
prior  years. 

Price  Level 

Question.  One  more  question  on  the  CP&B.  There  is  a  $3.8  million  increase  due  to 
price  level  changes.  What  is  driving  this  price  increase?  You  are  reducing  employ- 
ment because  of  electronic  efficiencies — why  do  we  see  these  price  level  increases? 

Place  components  of  these  price  level  increases  in  record. 

Response.  The  price  increase  for  FY  1994  is  driven  primarily  by  wage  increases. 
GPO  has  not  increased  prices  since  1990,  but  has  granted  wage  increases  every  year. 
By  union  contracts,  GPO  is  required  to  increase  wages  in  the  future  for  certain  em- 
ployees during  FY  1993  and  FY  1994.  Increased  efficiencies  have  only  partially 
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offset  these  mandatory  cost  increases.  The  major  components  of  these  price  in- 
creases are  as  follows: 

Labor $2,865,000 

Paper 320,000 

Other  expenses 615,000 

Total 3,800,000 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  here, 
and  I  am  going  to  be  a  little  late  coming  back,  so  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRINTING 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Young.  In  your  statement  you  discussed  something  we 
talked  about  the  other  day.  You  say  here  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  adopted  a  totally  inappropriate  view  of  the  lawful  re- 
quirement, et  cetera.  Could  you  give  me  some  comment  for  the 
record,  just  the  way  you  see  the  problem  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? Because  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  sees  the  same 
problem.  I  would  like  to  see  it  from  your  perspective. 

Mr.  HouK.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Department  of  Defense,  like 
all  entities  of  the  Government,  place  their  work  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  as  required  by  law.  The  JCP  also  needs  to 
continue  to  be  very  diligent  in  allowing  the  number  of  printing 
plants  that  Federal  agencies  can  have,  including  the  DOD,  and  in 
controlling  the  ways  agencies  can  bypass  the  system  and  acquire 
printing  products  and  services  without  going  through  us. 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  are  familiar  with  what  my  other  subcom- 
mittee on  defense  put  in  their  report  last  year,  in  effect  telling  the 
Defense  Department  to  do  this?  You  feel  they  are  not  in  compli- 
ance? 

Mr.  HouK.  We  see  evidence  that  DOD's  willingness  to  abide  by 
existing  requirements  is  somewhat  questionable  and  cavalier,  to  be 
honest. 

I've  made  remarks  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
this  subject.  I  won't  read  them  to  you  now,  but  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  brief  summary  of  that,  if  you  will  just  bear  with  me.  They 
are  rather  interesting. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Darman  on  August  25th,  1992,  and  I  listed,  for  ex- 
ample, the  reduction  of  executive  branch  printing  capabilities  and 
associated  costs  as  an  important  concern. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  put  the  details  in  for  the  record,  though? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20401 


OFFICE  QE  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 


August    25,    1992 


Honorable  Richard  G.  Darman 

Director 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Washington,  DC  20503 

Dear  Mr.  Darman: 

On  March  23  and  April  2,  1992,  you  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  soliciting  proposals  for  further  areas  where  spending  cuts  can  be  made. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  we  have  made  real  progress  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  in  reducing  costs  while  improving  the  efficiency  of  product  and  service 
delivery.  We  have  cut  management  positions,  reduced  overtime  expenses,  minimized  travel  and 
outside  training  to  more  effective  levels,  and  reduced  other  operating  costs  without  increasing 
the  prices  for  printing  work  charged  to  Congress  and  Federal  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  improv^  operational  efficiencies  and  customer  services  significantly,  including  the 
introduction  of  new  products  and  services  in  the  electronic  field. 

We  intend  to  continue  with  this  progress  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  there  is  more  that  can 
be  done  to  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  Government  printing.  As  a  member  of  the 
Administration,  I  have  a  number  of  suggestions  for  reducing  spending  for  printing  and 
publications  distribution.   These  are  outlined  below  for  your  consideration. 

(1)  Reduction  of  Executive  Branch  Printing  Capabilities  and  Associated  Costs.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions,  the  public  printing  statutes  of  Title  44,  U.S.C,  require  all  printing,  binding, 
and  blank-book  work  to  be  done  at  GPO.  GPO  either  performs  this  work  in-house  or 
competitively  procures  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  from  thousands  of  private  sector  contractors 
nationwide. 
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The  intent  of  Title  44  is  to  achieve  significant  savings  in  Government  printing  through  the 
specialization,  efficiency,  and  economies  of  scale  made  available  by  GPO.  Otherwise,  in  an 
unmanaged,  decentralized  system  of  printing,  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  would  be  wasted  every 
year  through  the  operation  of  multiple,  duplicative  printing  operations  scattefEd  throughout 
Federal  agencies,  ftinting  jobs  that  could  be  competitively  procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
frojf  private  sector  printers  would  instead  be  performed  in-house  by  inefficient  Government 
operations.  The  absence  of  the  "one-stop  shopping"  alternative  made  available  to  the  printing 
industry  by  GPO  would  also  raise  procured  printing  costs  to  the  Government.  Overall, 
therefore,  the  system  of  printing  established  by  Title  44  can-and  does-achieve  real  economies 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer. 

These  economies,  however,  can  be  greatly  increased.  In  1983,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (0MB)  conducted  a  major  survey  of  Federal  printing  activities  that  identified 
approximately  1 ,025  printing  and  duplicating  operations  within  the  continental  United  States  and 
abroad,  ranging  in  size  from  full-scale  printing  operations  to  small  copier  and  duplicating 
facilities.  In  many  cases,  the  resulting  unit  costs  charged  by  these  facilities  were  estimated  to 
be  as  much  as  two  to  three  times  the  costs  charged  for  similar  work  by  commercial  contractors 
then  on  contract  to  GPO.  Subsequently,  a  number  of  the  facilities  were  targeted  by  0MB  for 
consolidation,  downgrading,  or  closure,  following  the  transfer  of  their  workloads  to  GPO's 
Printing  Procurement  Program.  When  the  transfer  plan  was  inaugurated  by  0MB,  it  was 
expected  to  generate  as  much  as  $S0  million  in  annual  savings  for  the  Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  transfer  plan  was  never  fully  carried  out.  Today  there  are  numerous  agency 
printing  and  duplicating  facilities  still  in  operation.  Approximately  200  of  these  are  approved 
to  operate  by  tiie  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP)  imder  Title  44,  to  produce  short-run 
administrative  work,  security  work,  or  other  work  deemed  essential  to  be  produced  in-house  by 
their  agencies.  There  undoubtedly  are  other  facilities,  however,  whose  work  could  be  produced 
far  more  cost-effectively  if  it  were  to  be  procured  by  GPO  from  the  private  sector.  It  is  time 
to  address  the  operations  of  these  facilities  in  the  interest  of  achieving  additional  taxpayer 
savings. 

I  propose  that  0MB  fully  review  all  Federal  agency  printing  operations  not  authorized  by  the 
JCP  to  determine  opportunities  for  transferring  the  work  they  perform  to  GPO's  Printing 
Procurement  Program.   GPO  is  prepared  to  assist  0MB  in  this  important  project. 

(2)  OMB  Review  ofDepartment  ofDefense  Consolidation  of  Printing  Activities.  A  closely 
related  issue  involves  the  on-going  consolidation  of  all  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  printing 
services,  in  accordance  with  Defense  Management  Review  Decision  (DMRD)  998,  dated 
November  1990.  On  the  face  of  it,  DMRD  998  would  appear  to  be  a  prudent  management 
action  to  accommodate  the  current  retrenchment  of  DoD  expenses.  However,  we  have  not  been 
provided  with  any  evidence  of  cost-savings.  Indeed,  the  indications  are  that  the  consolidation 
will  result  in  vastly  increased  expenses  for  DoD  printing. 
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GPO  officials  recently  conducted  on-site  visits  to  Southern  area  DoD  printing  facilities.  The 
findings  of  the  review  team  are  very  discouraging.  The  team  found  a  movement  in  DoD  toward 
establishing  an  internal  printing  capability  that  in  virtually  every  respect  will  duplicate  GPO's 
printing  and  printing  procurement  operations,  but  which  will  provide  none  of  tRe  cost-saving 
benefits  of  those  operations.  The  team  also  observed  inconsistencies  in  management  reporting 
andUa  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  JCP's  February  1S>92  guidelines  on  the'DoD  printing 
consolidation. 

The  team's  most  critical  observation,  however,  was  the  fact  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the  work 
being  performed  in-house  in  DoD  Southern  area  facilities  is  commercially  procurable. 
Realistically,  an  estimated  75  percent  of  the  work  could  be  procured,  all  at  far  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Extrapolating  this  trend  to  all  DoD  in-house  printing,  DoD  could  save  as  much  as 
$112  million  annually  by  procuring  a  greater  volume  of  its  printing  through  GPO,  thereby 
achieving  its  stated  objective  of  reducing  DoD  printing  costs. 

Unfortunately,  DoD  does  not  appear  to  be  moving  this  way.  Indeed,  the  evidence  we  have 
observed  has  convinced  me  that  DoD's  consolidation  effort  is  inconsistent  with  the  legislative 
intent  of  Title  44  and  the  Administration's  on-going  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
savings  for  the  taxpayer.  I  would  add  that  this  view  is  shared  not  only  by  the  leadership  of  the 
JCP,  but  by  Congress  in  general  and  also  by  the  private  sector  printing  industry. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  review  the  DoD's  printing  services  consolidation  plans  with  the 
closest  possible  scrutiny.  GPO  is  fully  prepared  to  assist  DoD  in  reducing  its  printing  costs  by 
procuring  an  increased  volume  of  DoD  printing  from  the  private  sector.  The  alternative,  which 
again  shows  every  sign  of  being  underway,  will  entail  vastly  increased  expense  that  will  do 
nothing  but  add  to  annual  budget  deficits  and  the  enormous  national  debt  that  already  burdens 
the  taxpayer.   Again,  I  urge  you  to  take  quick  action  to  address  this  situation. 

(3)  Improved  Management  of  Dual  Publications  Distribution  Mechanisms.  GPO  operates 
a  Sales  Program  for  the  sale  of  Government  publications  to  the  public.  This  is  a  highly 
successful  program,  one  that  consistently  achieves  the  widespread  distribution  of  Government 
publications  throughout  the  nation  at  relatively  low  prices  compared  to  the  commercial 
publishing  industry,  while  fully  recovering  all  of  the  costs  of  its  operations. 

One  of  my  first  actions  as  Public  Printer  was  to  convene  an  agency/GPO  task  force  to  investigate 
methods  to  further  improve  the  operation  of  the  Sales  Program  through  the  adoption  of  different 
pricing  methods  and  other  concepts.  One  of  the  task  force's  major  recommendations  was  to 
review  the  practice  of  dual  distribution,  under  which  Federal  agencies  order  substantial  quantities 
of  publications  for  free  distribution  to  selected  constituencies  while  at  the  same  time  requesting 
GPO  to  offer  the  same  titles  to  the  public  through  the  Sales  Program. 

This  practice  yields  two  undesirable  resulu.  The  first  is  that  free  distribution  prevents  the 
Government  from  recovering  even  the  marginal  costs  of  printing  and  disseminating  these  titles. 
These  expenses  instead  must  be  borne  by  all  taxpayers,  even  though  they  are  expenses  incurred 
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to  benefit  select  constituencies.  The  second  result  is  that  free  distribution  of  the  same  titles  that 
are  requested  to  be  placed  in  the  Sales  Program  linuts  the  number  of  titles  that  GPO  reasonably 
can  be  expected  to  sell,  thereby  resulting  in  increased  handling  and  other  distribution  costs 
associated  with  those  titles.  ^ 

I  rcfiognize  that  many  agencies  are  required  by  statute  to  disseminate  publications  "^sociated  with 
the  "programs  for  which  they  are  responsible.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  practice,  provided  it 
is  managed  in  a  sound  and  prudent  manner.  One  may  reasonably  question,  for  example, 
whether  an  agency's  mission  to  distribute  a  particular  title  might  not  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  with  10,000  copies,  rather  than  25,000,  with  the  balance  distributed  for  sale 
through  GPO. 

Therefore,  I  urge  0MB  to  review  the  practice  of  dual  distribution  for  economies  that  may  be 
achieved  with  a  better-managed  balance  between  free  distribution  and  distribution  through  GPO's 
Sales  I*rogram.  Such  a  better-managed  balance  would  reduce  agency  printing  costs,  effectively 
recapture  more  of  the  marginal  costs  of  printing  and  dissemination,  ensure  continued  low  prices 
through  the  Sales  Program,  and  provide  for  efficient  distribution  nationwide  through  a  market 
mechanism. 

(4)  Realign  Sales  Distribution  EfTorts  throughout  the  Govermnent.  Title  44  established  the 
Sales  Program  within  GPO  to  provide  the  public  with  a  single,  convenient,  and  popular  point 
of  access  to  Government  publications.  To  the  extent  that  Federal  agencies  utilize  the  Sales 
Program  to  sell  publications  to  the  public,  the  intent  of  Title  44  is  realized.  When  agencies 
establish  their  own  sales  mechanisms,  however,  the  distribution  of  Government  publications 
becomes  a  confusing,  arduous  process  for  the  Government  publications  consumer.  Moreover, 
multiple  sales  mechanisms  impose  increased  and  frequently  imrecovered  costs  on  the  agencies 
themselves,  further  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government's  publications  distribution  efforts. 

In  1990,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  3695,  reauthorizing  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act,  which  included  a  provision  that  would  have  required  agencies  to  notify  the  I*ublic  Printer 
whenever  they  planned  to  establish  a  publications  sales  operation.  The  purpose  of  this  provision, 
according  to  the  report  accompanying  H.R.  3695,  was  to  serve 

as  a  procedural  safeguard  to  identify  proposed  programs  that  might  otherwise 
duplicate  existing  information  dissemination  programs  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents... While  there  may  be  instances  in  which  agencies  could  justify 
establishing  their  own  dissemination  outlets  for  individual  information  products 
and  services,  the  proliferation  of  programs  would  conflict  with  the  goal  of 
improving  cost-effective  public  access  to  government  information  and  services. 
(H.  Rpt.  101-927,  October  23,  1990,  p.  54.) 

As  with  the  proliferation  of  agency  printing  operations,  the  proliferation  of  agency  sales 
mechanisms  imposes  duplicative  and  wasteful  costs.  Accordingly,  I  urge  0MB  to  review  agency 
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publications  distribution  systems  for  opportunities  to  save  substantial  sums  by  transferring  their 
work  to  GPO's  Sales  Program. 

I  hope  you  find  these  suggestions  helpful  in  devising  ways  to  achieve  additional  Federal  budget 
savings.  I  would  be  pleased  to  visit  you  to  discuss  these  matters  further  and,  should  you  decide 
to  Bprsue  them,  GPO  is  prepared  to  provide  you  with  the  assistance  you  would'need. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT  W.  HOUK 
Public  Printer 
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Mr.  HouK.  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  It  concerned  the  need  for  OMB  review 
of  Department  of  Defense  consolidation  of  printing  activities. 

Mr.  Young.  Can  you  give  me  a  copy  of  that  or  can  I  have  that 
copy? 

Mr.  HouK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  is  going  to  do  us  some  good  over  on  that  DOD  sub- 
committee. 

We  will  recess  briefly.  We  will  come  back  and  take  up  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  unless  there  is  something  else  that  some 
other  member  of  the  committee  wants  to  ask. 

I  will  submit  some  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[Recess.] 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Telecommunications  and  Technology 

Question.  We  have  undertaken,  through  the  AOC  and  a  Legislative  Branch  Tele- 
communications Network  (LBTN)  effort,  to  coordinate  technology  development,  pri- 
marily in  what  we  could  call  information  technology.  The  LBTN  team  is  building 
the  infrastructure — much  like  the  FTS-2000  effort  that  is  proceeding  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  What  has  GPO's  role  been  in  this  effort?  How  have  you  and  the  Con- 
gress benefited  by  this  approach? 

Response.  A  Common  Services  Procurement  (CSP)  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  produced  a  resource  for  meeting  the  Legislative 
Branch's  long  distance  telephone  service  requirements.  The  current  vendor,  MCL 
has  developed  a  long  distance  network  similar  to  the  FTS-2000  network  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — only  less  expensive.  GPO  fully  participated  and  cooperated  in  the 
initial  procurement  effort  by  providing  input  to  the  technical  specifications,  fielding 
questions  pertaining  to  GPO's  requirements,  evaluating  submitted  proposals,  and  in- 
stallation of  MCI  VNET  service  in  all  offices  nationwide.  The  initial  CSP  contract 
expires  in  July  of  1993.  The  LBTN  issued  a  Request  For  Proposal  (RFP)  to  replace 
this  service  when  it  expires.  The  bids  received  from  this  RFP  are  currently  being 
exaluated  by  all  LBTN  participants. 

GPO  benefited  using  the  cooperative  effort  approach  not  only  in  a  cost  for  service 
lower  than  could  be  achieved  alone,  but  also  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  effort 
required  to  complete  the  competitive  procurement  for  service.  With  all  Legislative 
Agencies  participating,  there  is  a  lead  expert  agency  coordinating  the  effort  and  all 
other  agencies  supporting  this  effort. 

Question.  A  CAPNET  network  was  funded  last  year.  How  is  GPO  involved  in 
CAPNET,  and  how  will  it  benefit  your  operation? 

Response.  CAPNET  is  a  fiber  optic  based  communications  "backbone"  network 
connecting  all  Legislative  Agencies.  As  such,  GPO  will  become  a  major  node  on  the 
CAPNET  network.  This  network  provides  a  highway  for  high  speed  information 
transmission  between  all  network  participants.  With  CAPNET,  projects  and  applica- 
tions requiring  interconnection  between  agencies  which  could  not  be  cost-justified 
alone  now  have  a  collective  network  infrastructure  that  may  cost-justify  the  project. 

Question.  You  are  signing  onto  the  Senate  digital  switch  which,  in  turn,  is  con- 
nected to  the  House,  LOC,  and  so  forth.  Will  this  produce  savings?  How  much? 
What  other  benefits? 

Response.  GPO's  connection  with  the  Senate's  DMS-100  switch  provides  us  the  fa- 
cilities to  implement  five  digit  dialing  service  to  all  Legislative  Agencies.  This  re- 
quirement was  included  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Plan  re- 
quired by  law  under  the  direction  of  the  AOC.  Additionally,  a  call  placed  from  GPO 
to  any  Capitol  Hill  office,  or  a  call  placed  from  any  Capitol  Hill  office  to  GPO,  does 
not  incur  a  message  unit  charge. 

Question.  Much,  much  in  the  way  of  Congressional  workload  adjustments  are 
taking  place  due  to  desk  top  publishing,  word  processing  exchanges  between  com- 
mittees and  GPO,  and  a  variety  of  other  developments.  Where  are  we  heading?  Will 
this  end  up  transitioning  GPO  into  a  more  streamlined  operation? 

Response.  For  the  most  part,  where  GPO  is  heading  will  be  determined  by  future 
Congressional  leadership  decisions  regarding  adoption  and  use  of  specific  informa- 
tion processing  standards,  applications  software,  and  their  related  methodologies. 
Should  GPO's  recommendations  be  adopted,  it  will  definitely  result  in  transitioning 
GPO  into  a  more  streamline  operation  by  permitting  customer-submission  of  vali- 
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dated,  machine-readable  keystrokes  for  inclusion  in  publications  printed  and/or 
electronically  disseminated  by  GPO.  End  results  would  effect  attrition  of  numerous 
FTE's  presently  required  for  re-keying  and  proofreading. 

Question.  GPO  provides  some  equipment  to  Committees  and  other  House  and 
Senate  offices  to  facilitate  manuscript  exchange.  Some  is  just  for  testing  new  devel- 
opment. Provide  a  list  of  equipment  and  House  and  Senate  locations  where  they  are 
placed. 
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6PO  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  USERS 

(As  of  January  31  1993) 


LOCAIWN 


EauuMen 


■  PC     , 

TBIMINAUS' 


PBfntPW 


(1 7/600)' 


MO0CM(S) 


Congressional  Service  Centers 

Congresslonol  Service  Center  (Library  of  Congre»)  • 


House  Office  of  ttie  Oerte  

House  Law  Revision  Coixeel 

House  Legislative  Counsel 

House  Parilamentartan  


House  Commltteo  on  Administration  

House  Committee  on  Approprlatlora  

House  Commltteo  on  Armed  Services 

House  Comminoo  on  Banking  

House  Committee  on  ttie  Budget  

House  Committee  on  ttie  District  of  Columbia 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

House  Committee  on  Energy  

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  

House  Committee  on  Government  Operatlors  

House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

House  Commltteo  on  ttie  Judlctary  

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CIvH  Service  

House  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  Techmotogy 

House  Committee  on  Secuniy  and  Cooperation  In  Eii- 

iop9  

House  Committee  on  Small  Business 

House  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs  

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Select  Committee  on  Aging 

Select  Corrvnlttee  on  Hunger  

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing  , 


Senate  Enrolling  ClerV's  Office  

Servste  Journal  Clerk 

Senate  Office  of  Loglslattve  Couruel 

Senate  Printing  Qerk 

Serxite  Sergeant  at  Arms „•— 


Senate  Committee 
Servite  Committee 
Senate  Committee 
Senate  Committee 

portatlon  

Senate  Committee 
Senate  Committee 
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The  GPO  is  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network 
(LBTN)  Team  and  has  recently  completed  installation  of  a  new  telephone  system 
compatible  and  interoperable  with  the  overall  Legislative  telephone  system. 

Question.  What  efficiencies  and  savings,  if  any,  have  been  realized  by  the  installa- 
tions of  the  new  telephone  system? 

Response.  The  installation  of  the  new  telephone  system  was  part  of  a  project  to 
modernize  the  telephone  service  at  our  Main  Office.  Most  of  the  anticipated  cost 
savings  of  $1.5  million  over  10  years  were  to  come  from  improvements  in  long  distance 
service.  These  savings  would  offset  the  $1.5  million  cost  of  the  new  telephone  system. 
This  new  telephone  system  was  funded  from  GPO's  revolving  fund. 

The  new  telephone  system  provides  management  control,  network  flexibility,  and 
feature  efficiencies  not  previously  available  from  the  existing  GSA  Consolidated 
Centrex  System.  Traffic  records  are  now  available  providing  the  missing  informa- 
tion to  control  network  costs,  monitor  system  abuse  and  provide  system  configura- 
tion flexibility.  The  time  required  to  install  a  telephone  line  for  voice  or  switched 
data  service  has  improved  from  several  weeks  to  a  few  days.  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, these  lines  could  be  installed  in  a  few  hours.  Extra  cost  features  (call  waiting, 
call  forwarding,  etc.)  previously  assigned  on  a  per  line  basis  are  now  assigned  on  a 
station  basis  without  additional  cost.  The  new  telephone  system  is  configured  with 
the  long  term  goal  of  integrating  voice  and  data  traffic  over  the  same  network.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  may  be  necesary  to  reach  this  goal,  but  the  new  telephone 
system  is  the  platform  for  which  AT&T  is  developing  new,  more  efficient  communi- 
cation methods.  With  the  installation  of  the  new  telephone  system,  the  method  used 
to  access  MCI  VNET — the  long  distance  vendor  network — changed  from  switched 
access  to  two  redundant  dedicated  trunk  lines.  This  eliminates  the  network  access 
charges  as  well  as  provides  an  alternative  path  when  a  trunk  line  fails.  Additional 
cost  savings  of  6.5  cents  per  call  are  realized  by  the  five  digit  dialing  service  for  calls  to 
other  Legislative  Offices  via  the  Senate's  DMS-100  switch. 

Questions.  Regarding  LBTN  Team  activities  and  common/shared  use  of  Telecom- 
munications and  data  services: 

a.  What  personnel  resources  are  being  utilized  in  FY  1993  to  support  the  LBTN 
Team  activities  and  what  is  anticipated  for  FY  1994? 

Response.  The  LBTN  assembles  Task  Forces  as  necessary  to  address  technical 
issues  facing  the  Legislative  Branch.  GPO  assigns  technical  personnel  to  these  Task 
Forces  as  required.  Currently,  a  task  force  has  been  formed  to  coordinate  and  imple- 
ment a  method  for  sharing  of  INTERNET  facilities  among  all  Legislative  Branch 
Agencies  using  CAPNET.  Two  employees  represent  GPO  on  this  task  force.  Since 
their  normal  duties  include  the  technical  development  of  a  CAPNET  interface  for 
GPO,  much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  this  project.  As  the  basic  issues  are  resolved, 
the  resource  requirements  for  this  task  force  will  be  reduced.  Additionally,  another 
task  force  is  recompeting  the  long  distance  telephone  service  CSP  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  AOC.  Several  GPO  employees  have  contributed  to  this  project  without 
adversely  affecting  their  normal  duties.  This  task  force  should  complete  its  task  by 
July  1993. 

GPO  has  committed  one  management  employee  as  a  representative  on  the  LBTN 
Team  itself,  the  standards  committee,  the  applications  committee,  and  the  network 
oversight /management  committee.  Since  the  function  of  the  team  and  committees 
parallel  GPO's  telecommunications  direction,  the  time  invested  by  this  employee  is 
considered  well  spent  and  part  of  his  normal  duties. 

As  the  telecommunications  requirements  grow  for  the  Legislative  Branch,  the 
need  for  additional  GPO  employees  to  serve  the  LBTN  effort  is  expected  to  increase. 
At  this  time,  it  is  not  known  what  resources  will  be  required  to  meet  this  increased 
effort. 

b.  Has  there  been  cooperation  and  beneficial  results  from  the  LBTN  Team  effort? 
Response.  There  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  various  LBTN  committees 

and  task  forces.  One  of  the  major  benefits  of  this  cooperation  is  the  sharing  of  tech- 
nical experts  that  have  already  been  where  we  are  going.  As  an  example,  GPO  is 
studying  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  fiber  optic  based  internal  LAN 
network  utilizing  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface  technology  (FDDI)  and  100  mega- 
bit per  second  transmission  speeds.  Considerable  technical  expertise  from  the  LBTN 
resources  has  reduced  our  analysis  time  and  forewarned  us  of  potential  problems. 

Questions.  When  the  CAPNET  high  speed  data  highway  connecting  the  Legisla- 
tive agencies  becomes  operational  in  the  near  future, 

a.  What  plans  does  GPO  have  to  take  advantage  of  CAPNET  to  share  the  capabili- 
ties available  in  other  Legislative  Agencies? 

Response.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  informally  requested  develop- 
ment of  an  E-Mail  application  under  CAPNET  providing  service  between  the  JCP 
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and  Main  GPO.  Since  E-Mail  is  one  of  the  first  applications  being  implemented 
under  CAPNET,  GPO  is  fully  participating  in  this  effort. 

Additionally,  the  LBTN  Team  has  assembled  a  Task  Force  to  investigate  and 
solve  technical  problems  of  providing  shared  INTERNET  access  through  CAPNET. 
If  this  is  feasible,  sharing  INTERNET  access  provides  potential  access  to  thousands 
of  locations  and  many  more  users. 

One  of  the  initial  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Applications  Committee  was  to  identify  ap- 
plications with  potential  of  sharing  network  resources.  Number  one  on  the  list  was 
the  expansion  of  on-line  typesetting  capabilities  to  Legislative  Offices  not  reachable 
using  the  existing  network.  Other  technical  issues  of  protocol,  format,  speed,  etc. 
must  also  be  resolved  before  this  can  become  a  reality.  But,  the  work  on  this  appli- 
cation continues  in  order  to  improve  service  to  our  Legislative  Agency  Customers. 

The  efforts  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (LOC)  in  developing  a  comprehensive  imag- 
ing system  will  benefit  GPO  over  time.  Their  efforts  include  expanding  document 
image  transfer  to  selected  offices  using  CAPNET.  Once  this  technology  is  operation- 
al, document  image  transfer  could  be  developed  for  GPO. 

GPO  intends  full  compatibility  with  the  requirements  of  CAPNET  to  enable  opti- 
mum sharing  of  resources  with  other  Legislative  Agencies.  Plans  are  being  formu- 
lated for  upgrading  GPO's  network  to  FDDI,  which  operates  at  100  million  bits  per 
second,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enhanced  capability  for  data  interchange.  This 
high-capacity  data  network  will  permit  GPO  to: 

•  rapidly  exchange  documents,  files  and  messages  among  users,  including  even 
image  data,  and 

•  provide  demand-printing  services  for  most  of  its  publications  via  the  network, 
b.  What  savings  or  efficiencies  can  be  anticipated? 

Response.  Cost  savings  are  inherent  when  expensive  resources  are  shared  by 
many  applications.  Those  important  applications  which  could  not  be  justified  on 
their  own  merit  due  to  high  communications  costs  can  potentially  become  very  cost 
effective.  One  example  of  potential  cost  savings/sharing  would  be  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  shared  INTERNET  access  over  CAPNET.  Potentially,  subscription 
or  membership  fees  charged  for  each  INTERNET  entity  could  be  combined/negoti- 
ated into  a  lower  Legislative  Branch  charge. 

Revolving  Fund 

Under  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  and  Title  44,  we  must  annually 
authorize  the  GPO  Revolving  Fund  and  its  budget  plan.  The  revolving  fund  is  the 
financing  mechanism  that  GPO  uses  in  doing  in-house  printing  or  printing  procure- 
ment for  the  entire  government  and  for  the  sales  program.  The  printing  operations 
budget  is  $875  million;  the  sales  program  is  $87.1  million;  and  the  distribution  serv- 
ices budget  is  $6.2  million.  We  do  not  get  charged  for  these  amounts  in  our  bill,  but 
we  do  authorize  the  operation  of  these  programs  in  the  annual  appropriations  bill. 

Question.  How  much  additional  printing  does  the  Government  do  that  does  not 
come  through  GPO? 

Response.  Based  on  object  class  2400  (Printing  and  Reproduction  Procured)  data 
published  by  0MB,  about  $500  million  in  Federal  purchased  printing  is  annually  by- 
passing GPO.  However,  there  is  also  additional  agency  in-house  printing  cost  for 
which  data  is  not  collected  by  0MB  and  is  not  available  to  GPO. 

Question.  You  are  asking  us  to  delete  the  customary  language  regarding  flextime 
and  compressed  work  week  for  higher  salaried  employees  (GS-15  and  above)  and 
production  workers.  This  limitation  has  been  included  because  we  believe  your 
senior  personnel  ($70,000  and  above)  should  be  working  the  normal  work  week. 
With  respect  to  the  plant,  we  have  had  significant  problems  from  time  to  time  get- 
ting the  congressional  workload  out,  particularly  over  weekends.  I  believe  your 
management  agreed  this  limitation  would  assist  in  maintaining  a  plant  schedule 
that  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  Congressional  printing  workload.  Why  are  you 
now  asking  us  to  drop  this  limitation? 

Response.  Meeting  Congressional  printing  workload  demands  remains  GPO's  top 
priority.  GPO  is  requesting  that  existing  restrictions  in  appropriations  language  be 
removed  because  there  is  a  potential  for  improved  service  and  cost  savings.  Remov- 
ing these  restrictions  will  allow  for  negotiation  with  affected  employees  and  their 
representatives.  Regarding  senior  level  managers,  the  present  restriction  includes 
grades  15  and  above,  some  of  whom  could  be  included  depending  on  the  specific  pro- 
gram to  be  adopted.  The  objectives  are  many — improved  service,  lower  cost,  im- 
proved productivity,  improved  employee  morale,  recruitment  and  retention. 

Question.  We  see  you  are  not  asking  to  omit  Sec.  207  that  was  in  the  FY  93  bill. 
We  put  that  in  there  as  requested  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I  think  it 
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had  strong  support  from  GPO  to  make  it  permanent  law  and  to  clarify  the  require- 
ment for  executive  agencies  to  acquire  their  printing  through  GPO. 

Since  we  did  make  it  permanent  law  last  year,  why  can't  we  omit  it  this  year? 

Can  we  get  a  legal  opinion  on  this?  Also,  what  is  the  purpose  of  adding  the  new 
language  you  are  requesting  regarding  "information  in  any  format"? 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  language — cost,  current  practices,  controversial 
issues?  Are  you  trying  to  slip  one  over  on  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
(who  have  ADP  jurisdiction  from  the  Brooks  Bill)? 

Have  you  solicited  opinions  on  this  language  from  JCP — interested  parties  in  the 
executive  branch,  private  sector?  If  so,  supply  for  the  record.  If  not,  please  do  so  and 
supply  for  the  record.  Also,  you  might  want  to  contact  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committee  we  heard  from  last  year  in  the  earlier  version  of  Sec.  207  (which 
became  very  controversial). 

Response.  Section  207,  requiring  Executive  Branch  agencies  to  acquire  their  print- 
ing and  related  services  through  GPO,  was  included  in  the  FY  1993  bill.  Differing 
versions  of  the  language  contained  in  Section  207  have  also  been  routinely  included 
in  previous  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Acts  at  the  request  of  both  GPO  and 
the  JCP.  We  believe  that  the  current  provision  was  made  a  part  of  permanent  law 
via  the  FY  1993  Act.  Because  of  its  importance  to  GPO's  Printing  Procurement  Pro- 
gram, we  included  the  provision  in  the  FY  1994  submission  hoping  to  place  addition- 
al emphasis  on  the  directive.  However,  apart  from  that  reason,  there  would  be  no 
apparent  need  to  continue  to  include  Section  207  or  a  similar  provision  in  this 
year's  or  future  legislative  measures.  GPO  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  FY  1993  lan- 
guage contained  words  of  futurity  sufficient  to  warrant  its  codification  as  perma- 
nent law.  Our  conclusion  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Section  207  will  be 
codified  into  Title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  by  the  Law  Revision  Counsel. 

New  language  in  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  Appropriations  and  the 
Revolving  Fund  providing  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  "information  in 
any  format,"  would  simply  codify  a  practice  that  GPO  has  engaged  in  for  some  time. 
In  order  to  satisfy  customer  demand,  and  to  remain  competitive  within  the  field  of 
information  dissemination,  GPO  has  for  some  time  now  procured  and  distributed 
Federal  publications  in  formats  other  than  the  traditional  ink  on  paper.  Technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  printing  and  dissemination  process,  along  with  an  accompanying 
demand  for  electronic  publications,  has  forced  the  agency  to  consider  new  methods 
of  production  and  product  dissemination  in  order  to  continue  meeting  its  statutory 
mandate. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  not  only  encouraged  the  GPO  to  develop  its 
capabilities  and  activities  in  the  area  of  electronic  products,  but  by  Resolution  has 
directed  the  GPO  through  its  Superintendent  of  Documents  to  "sell  Government 
publications  in  electronic  format  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  instructions  of  the 
head  of  the  Government  entity,  including  the  Legislative  Branch,  issuing  the  publi- 
cation, and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1708  of  Title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code,"  as  the  demand  for  such  products  grows  in  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. 

In  providing  multiple  format  product  choices,  the  GPO  does  not  interfere  with  nor 
does  it  disregard  the  Brooks  Act,  or  other  provisions  of  law.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated on  several  occasions  wherein  GPO  conducted  major  procurements  of  elec- 
tronic documents  for  Federal  agencies  while  complying  with  all  applicable  laws,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  both  the  Brooks  Act  and  Title  44. 

The  GPO  General  Counsel  has  issued  several  recent  opinions  concerning  the  pro- 
priety and  legality  of  selling  and  distributing  Federal  documents  in  multiple  (elec- 
tronic) formats.  That  authority,  while  not  explicit  in  the  nearly  100-year  old  statute, 
can  be  clearly  implied  from  provisions  of  Title  44  that  address  and  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  information  collection  and  dissemination.  Copies  of  those  opinions  dated  May 
22,  1989,  and  June  5,  1991,  are  included  herein  for  the  Subcommittee's  information 
and  consideration.  By  including  the  words  "information  in  any  format,"  GPO's  au- 
thorization will  become  clearly  defined  in  the  face  of  statute  obviating  the  need  for 
further  interpretation  as  an  implied  authority. 

While  GPO  has  engaged  in  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  Government  pub- 
lications in  other  than  ink  on  paper  formats  for  some  time  now,  the  full  impact  and 
monetary  implications  of  this  activity  are  not  as  yet  fully  known.  Early  indications 
are  that  there  may  well  be  cost  savings,  improved  usability,  and  other  advantages  to 
multiple  format  choices  in  the  production  and  dissemination  of  Government  infor- 
mation. Thus  far,  the  efficiencies  and  extended  usability  of  new  processes  seem  to 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages  or  controversy  of  which  there  appears  to  be  little 
within  the  affected  community.  Notwithstanding  GPO's  involvement  and  use  of 
electronic  media,  the  demand  for  the  newer  products  and  electronic  information  for- 
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mats  is  growing  rapidly.  If  GPO  is  expected  to  compete  in  a  modern  market,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  our  Federal  customers  and  the 
general  public. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

memorandum 


iwTC:    May  22, 1989 
ATTN  OF:    General  Counsel 

GPO  Dissemination  of  Federal  Agency  Publications  in  EHectronic  Format 

TO:    Acting  Public  Printer 


This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  disseminate  Federal  agency  publications  in 
electronic  format,  whether  or  not  such  publications  had  previously  been 
printed  in  traditional  ink-on-paper  format.  In  addition,  you  have  asked  me 
to  review  the  March  23,  1982,  opinion  issued  by  Garrett  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  then 
GPO  General  Coimsel,  to  determine  its  present  appUcabihty  to  the  above 
question. 

Opinion 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the  Pubhc  Printer  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Docimients  by  title  44,  United  States  Code,  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  authorized  to  distribute  Federal  agency  puWications  in  electronic 
format  to  depository  libraries.  To  be  bo  distributed.  Federal  agency  publica- 
tions need  not  have  been  first  printed  in  traditional  ink-on-paper  format. 
The  opinion  issued  by  the  GPO  General  Counsel  in  1982,  holding  that  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  not  required  to  provide  depository  libraries 
with  free  access  to  impublished  computer  data  bases,  remeiins  valid.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  opinion  suggests  that  only  traditionally-printed 
publications  could  be  made  available  to  the  depository  Ubraries,  it  is 
disapproved. 

Discussion 

The  essence  of  the  question  you  posed  is  whether  government  information 
in  electronic  format  constitutes  a  "publication"  within  the  meaning  of 
applicable  sections  of  title  44.  Throughout  that  title,  the  terms  "publica- 
tion," "Government  publication,"  "docximent,"  and  "public  document" 
appear,  but  only  section  1901  provides  a  specific  definition  of  any  of  these 
terms.  Section  1901,  a  restatement  of  section  1  of  the  Depository  Library  Act 
of  1962,  76  Stat.  352  (the  "Act"),  defines  a  "Government  publication'  as 
Informational  matter  which  is  published  as  Em  individual  document  at 
Government  expense,  or  as  required  by  law." 
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Background  of  the  Depository  library  .\ct  of  1962 

The  background  of  the  Act  was  succinctly  described  in  the  General  Coun- 
sel's 1982  opinion: 

The  modem  depository  library  program  developed  into  its 
present  form  over  the  last  200  years.  Before  the  establishment 
of  any  systematic  methods  of  (hstribution  of  public  docximents, 
Congress  acted  to  make  certedn  Government  documents  avail- 
able to  various  libraries  throughout  the  Union.  In  1857  the 
practice  of  designating  certain  libraries  and  other  institutions 
as  depositories  for  Government  documents  was  formalized  by 
Congressional  resolution.  From  this  date  xmtil  1962  various 
statutes  were  passed  directing  that  all  Government  publica- 
tions published  by  the  GPO  would  be  made  available  for  distri- 
bution to  the  depository  libraries.  Prior  to  1922  the  libraries 
had  no  choice  as  to  what  publications  would  be  received,  any 
that  were  issued  by  the  GPO  were  forwarded.  However  42  Stat. 
436  provided  that  these  libraries  coxild  select  what  publications 
were  desired. 

The  entire  system  was  overhauled  by  the  Depository  Library 
Act  of  1962,  76  Stat.  352.  The  reform  was  designed  to  eradicate 
certain  inadequacies  that  had  crept  into  the  program.  Of  great 
importance  to  the  drafters  of  this  bill  was  the  need  for  expand- 
ed availability  of  Government  publications  to  the  depository 
libraries.  As  stated  above,  prior  to  this  act  selection  of  docu- 
ments by  the  depositories  was  made  from  documents  actually 
printed  at  the  GPO.  Although  the  GPO  was  originally  design- 
ed to  produce  all  the  printed  materials  of  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  increased  demand  made  it 
impossible  for  all  Government  printing  to  be  done  at  the  GPO. 
In  fact,  by  1962  only  half  of  Government  printing  was  produced 
at  the  GPO.  Therefore  the  depository  libraries  could  avail 
themselves  of  only  one-half  of  all  Government  publications. 
This  artificial  and  arbitrary  division  of  Government  publica- 
tions into  GPO-printed  and  non-GPO-printed  publications 
hampered  the  purpose  for  the  depository  program  which  was 
to  make  valuable  and  useful  Government  publications 
available  to  the  public. 

The  1962  Act  was  designed  to  alleviate  this  problem.  Section 
1901  defined  "Government  publication"  as  "informational 
matter  which  is  published  as  an  individual  document  at 
Goverimient  expense,  or  as  required  by  law."  Section  1902 
directed  that  these  publications  be  made  available  to  depository 
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libraries.  Senate  Report  No.  1587  which  was  issued  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to  accompany 
the  1962  revision  of  the  depository  library  system  set  forth  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  these  provisions.  The  purpose  of 
the  Act  was  to  make  available  Government  publications  that 
were  printed  by  any  Government  entity.  However,  in  order  for 
these  publications  to  be  available  they  first  had  to  have  been 
pubUshed  as  individual  documents  at  Government  expense  or 
as  required  by  law.  Senate  Report  1587,  supra,  pgs.  11-19.  The 
congressional  intent  is  clear,  the  act  requires  that  only  identi- 
fiable documents  previously  published  by  the  Government  are 
to  be  made  available  through  the  depository  program.... 

(Opinion  of  the  GPO  General  Counsel,  March  23, 1982,  at  1-2.) 

Definition  of  *<jiovemment  Publication*'  Established  by  the  Act 

In  passing  the  Depository  Library  Act  of  1962,  Congress  indicated  its  intent 
that  all  information  then  emanating  fi"om  the  Government — ^with  but  few 
identified  exceptions — ^be  preserved  and  made  available  to  the  general  citi- 
zenry through  the  depository  hbrary  system.  In  reporting  out  the  library 
bill,  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  indicated  the  desire  to 
consolidate  into  one  definition  all  of  the  various  references  to  Government 
publications  which  had  previously  been  used,  so  as  to  indicate  that  all 
publications,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  included: 

The  terms  "public  document,"  "document,"  "publication," 
and  "Government  publication"  are  all  used  in  existing  laws 
pertaining  to  depository  Ubraries.  The  term  "public  dooiment" 
as  now  used  does  not  conform  to  the  definition  which  was  last 
stated  in  the  law  of  June  23,  1874  (Stat.  L.,  vol.,  18,  ch.  456).  In 
order  that  imiform  terminology  may  be  established,  the  term 
"Government  publication"  is  defined  as  "informational  matter 
which  is  published  as  an  individual  document  at  Government 
expense,  or  as  required  by  law."  The  bill  sets  forth  the  policy 
that  Government  publications,  except  those  determined  by 
their  issuing  components  to  be  required  for  ofQdal  use  only  or 
those  required  for  strictly  administrative  or  operational 
purposes,  which  have  no  public  interest  or  educational  value, 
and  publications  classified  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
shall  be  made  available  to  depository  libraries  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  724  [To  accompany  H.R.  8141],  87th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  at  1-2 
(1961).  It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the  statute  and  from  the  legislative 
history  that  Congress  intended  the  definition  of  "Government  publication" 
to  be  all-encompassing,  to  include  every  type  and  form  of  publication  except 
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those  which  fell  into  the  defined  exception  categories.  Indeed,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  automatic,  broad  sweep  of  the  definition,  the  bill  was  amended  to 
include  a  provision  enabling  the  Public  Printer  to  grant  exemptions  from  its 
operation.  Section  10  of  the  Act,  as  passed  (now  codified  at  44  U.S.C.  §  1914), 
provides  that  "The  Public  Printer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  ...  shall  adopt  and  employ  such  measures  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  economical  and  practical  implementation  of  this  Act."  In  de- 
bate on  the  House  floor,  Representative  Hays  (then  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing),  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  provision!  thusly: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  new  section  10,  as  we  have 
reworded  it,  should  now  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  a 
more  economical  and  effective  administration  of  this  act.  Spe- 
cifically, no  provision  was  made  for  exempting  publications 
produced  in  small  numbers  for  specialized  use,  thus  requiring 
overproductions  of  such  publications  by  several  hundred 
percent  in  some  instances.  Also,  many  publications  such  as 
technical  and  training  manuals,  and  various  types  of  hand- 
books, while  perhaps  of  some  so-called  public  interest,  co\ild 
not  justify  the  wide  dissemination  and  high  cost  of  mainten- 
ance that  in  books  of  broader  interest  woxild  be  practical. 
Clearer  power  of  determination  in  such  cases,  and  greater 
selectivity  in  those  publications  chosen  for  distribution  to 
depository  librarians,  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  great 
saving  in  Government  funds  and  much  more  efficient  admini- 
stration of  the  depository  library  program. 

(108  Cong.  Rec.  13984  (1962).) 

Aside  from  the  possible  issuance  of  media  used  to  capture  visual  and  audio 
information  (e.g.,  photographs,  motion  pictures,  audio  tape,  video  tape), 
virtually  all  Government  publications  in  1962  were  issued  in  traditional 
ink-on-paper  printed  form.  Because  Government  publications  were  at  that 
time  only  issued  in  printed  form,  other  provisions  of  the  Act — ^referencing 
such  things  as  the  various  sources  of  publications  and  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  to  acquire  additional  copies — are  all  couched 
in  terms  of  a  printed  product.  Thus,  although  the  Act  at  times  refers  to  a 
"printed"  product,  it  is  clear  that  in  defining  "Government  publication"^ 
Congress  intended  to  cover  all  official  Government  dissemination  products, 


^As  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Hays,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  itself,  rather  than 
the  Public  Printer^  would  have  granted  the  exemptions. 

^Notably,  the  definition  refers  not  to  "printed"  information,  but  to  "published"  informa- 
tion. 
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save  those  falling  within  the  definition  exception  and  those  exempted  by  the 
Public  Printer  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Act. 

As  recodified  in  1968  (Pub.  L.  90-620,  82  Stat.  1232),  section  1901  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  reads:  "'Government  publication'  as  used  in  this 
chapter,  means  informational  matter  which  is  published  as  an  individual 
document  at  Government  expense,  or  as  required  by  law."  Although  the 
word  "published"  is  often  encountered  in  connection  with  information  that 
is  printed,  what  "publish"  means  is  "to  disseminate  to  the  public."^  This 
can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  no  matter  what  form  the  dissemination 
takes.  Indeed,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  its  "Advance 
Notice  of  Further  Policy  Development  on  Dissemination  of  Information,"* 
published  on  January  4,  1989  (54  Fed.  Reg.  214),  in  describing  the  appli- 
cation of  its  proposed  policy,  noted  that  "the  proposed  poUcy  applies  to  pro- 
ducts such  as  periodicals  and  nonrecurring  publications  whatever  their 
medium  of  dissemination."  Id.  at  215.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Thus,  whenever  an  agency  "publishes"  information,  that  is,  intends  to,  and 
does,  disseminate  it  to  the  general  public — ^in  whatever  form — ^the  informa- 
tion constitutes  a  "Government  publication"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1901.  This  would  include,  therefore,  a  publication  in  electronic 
format.  Also,  this  would  be  so  whether  or  not  the  electronic  formatted 
publication  had  previously  existed  in  any  other  format,  such  as  the  printed 
format. 

GPO  General  Counsel's  Opinion  of  March  23, 1982 

Whether  a  publication  in  electronic  format  was  a  "Government  publication" 
within  the  definition  of  the  Depository  Library  Act  was  not,  however,  the 
question  put  to  GPO's  General  Coimsel  in  late  1981.  The  General  Coimsel 
had  been  asked  to  determine  whether  GPO  was  required  to  provide  deposit- 
ory libraries  with  fi-ee  access  to  computer  data  bases  maintained  by  Federal 
agencies.  As  stated  in  his  opinion,  the  issue  was  "whether  the  data 
contained  in  Government  computers  could  be  considered  a  'Government 
publication'  within  the  definition  of  44  U.S.C.  §  1901."^  His  analysis 
properly  assumed  that  the  agency  which  maintained  the  data  base  had  not 
determined  to  disseminate  the  information,  or  to  otherwise  publish  its 
contents,  to  the  general  public.   What  the  Depository  Library  Coimcil  had 


^Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  1977)  provides  the  general 
definition  of  "publish"  as:  "la:  to  make  generally  known;  b:  to  make  public  announce- 
ment of;  2a:  to  place  before  the  public:  disseminate;  b:  to  produce  or  release  for  publication." 

*ro  supplement  the  guidance  found  in  0MB  Circular  No.  A-130  (December  1985). 

^Opinion  of  the  GPO  General  Counsel,  March  23,  1982,  at  1. 
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asked  was  whether  "free  access"  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compu- 
ter terminal  to  tap  into  the  computer  data  base.^  While  there  had  been 
Bome  discussion  at  the  Fall  1981  meeting  of  the  Council,  of  seeking  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  ability  to  obtain  "publications  in  computer 
format,"'  the  suggestion  was  not  accepted  and  the  Coimcil  instead  sought 
an  opinion  on  the  access  issue. 

As  previously  noted,  the  General  Counsel  examined  the  history  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Depository  Library  Act  of  1962,  then  came  to  the  following 
conclusion: 

The  congressional  intent  is  clear,  the  act  requires  that  only 
identifiable  documents  previously  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  made  available  through  the  depository  program. 
This  would  logically  not  include  data  in  a  computer  that  had 
not  been  reduced  to  a  published  format.  Therefore,  when  such 
data  has  not  been  published  as  an  individual  document  at 
government  expense  or  as  required  by  law  it  is  not  "informa- 
tional matter"  or  a  "Government  publication"  within  the 
definition  of  the  statute. 

(Opinion  of  the  GPO  General  Counsel,  March  23, 1982,  at  2.) 

As  is  evident  from  the  above,  the  General  Counsel  fully  recognized  that  vm- 
less  information  is  "published,"  it  is  not  a  "Government  publication."  He 
went  on  to  state,  however,  that: 

Clearly,  for  a  pubHcation  to  [be]  available  for  distribution,  it 
must  be  printed  as  a  publication  first.  Therefore,  the  data 
which  remains  in  a  computer  data  base  without  publication 
cannot  be  considered  "informationeil  matter  which  is  published 
as  an  individueil  document." 

The  question  presented  to  the  General  Counsel  concerned  only  the  issue  of 
access  to  unpublished  information  in  a  computer  data  base,  and  the  opinion 
therefore  did  not  focus  on  the  fact  that  there  were  significant  alternative 
means  of  information  dissemin^ion  other  than  distribution  through  the 
print  medium.  Because  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  information  in 
electronic  formats  had  not  been  presented,  the  opinion's  statement  that 
depository  distribution  was  limited  to  printed  products — as  opposed  to 
electronic  products — ^was  not  adequately  considered  and  was  unnecessary. 


*See  Transcript  of  Fall  1981  Meeting,  at  43-44. 
'See  Transcript  of  Fall  1981  Meeting,  at  47. 
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Accordingly,  the  specific  statement  in  the  General  Coimsers  1982  opinion, 
limiting  depository  distribution  to  printed  products,  is  disapproved.  The 
main  conclusion,  however — ^that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  not 
required  to  provide  depository  libraries  with  free  access  to  unpubhshed 
computer  data  bases — ^remains  valid. 

Conclusion 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  authorized  to  distribute  Federal  agency  publications  in  electronic 
format  to  depository  libraries. 


Grant G 
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[From  Federal  Computer  Week,  Vol.  3,  No.  22,  May  28,  1989] 

GPO  Gets  OK  To  Provide  Information  Electronically 

(By  Leigh  Rivenbark) 

The  Government  Printing  Office's  general  counsel  last  week  authorized  GPO  to 
distribute  government  information  to  its  depository  libraries  in  electronic  formats. 
The  ruling  effectively  overturns  a  1982  ruling  that  held  GPO  to  issuing  printed  pub- 
lications only. 

This  decision  clears  the  way  for  GPO  to  launch  its  electronic  dissemination  pilot 
project  officially.  This  project  calls  for  GPO  and  five  agencies  to  make  federal  data 
bases  available  to  the  1,400  libraries  that  make  government  publications  available 
to  the  public. 

In  a  May  22  memo,  GPO  general  counsel  Grant  G.  Moy  Jr.  reversed  an  opinion  by 
an  earlier  general  counsel  that  limited  depository  distribution  to  printed  products. 
Moy  said  data  bases  in  electronic  formats  qualify  as  government  publications. 

The  memo  helped  GPO  over  a  final  hurdle  on  its  way  to  starting  the  pilot  project, 
which  was  approved  earlier  this  month  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (JCP). 

However,  questions  about  who  will  pay  for  the  project  remain  to  be  answered,  as 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  specific  funds  yet. 

Mark  Scully,  GPO's  library  programs  service  director,  said  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  will  devote  a  full-time  staff  member  to  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
pilot  and  will  help  GPO  develop  a  funding  structure. 

Also,  GPO  superintendent  of  documents  Donald  Fossedal  told  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Subcommittee  last  week  that  GPO  would  consider  the  option  of  cost-sharing 
among  GPO  and  the  depository  libraries  to  pay  for  the  electronic  dissemination. 

At  a  kickoff  meeting  last  week,  representatives  of  the  five  participating  agencies 
discussed  their  proposals,  which  were  chosen  by  GPO  and  JCP  from  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  many  federal  agencies. 

CENSUS,  EPA  PROJECTS 

The  Census  Bureau,  already  involved  in  compact  disk/read-only  memory  produc- 
tion of  its  data  bases,  is  making  several  data  bases,  including  the  Census  of  Retail 
Trade  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  available  to  the  libraries  on  CD-ROM. 

The  Census  project  will  build  up  to  the  1990  decennial  census,  when  the  bureau 
will  release  20  to  25  CD-ROMs  based  on  the  1990  census  alone,  systems  and  pro- 
gramming chief  Forrest  Williams  said. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project,  including  postage  to  the  depository  libraries, 
was  $13,691,  according  to  a  June  1988  report  that  is  still  the  best  source  of  estimat- 
ed project  costs,  GPO's  Scully  said. 

The  Toxic  Chemical  Release  Inventory  data  base  gathered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  be  available  on  CD-ROM. 

EPA  is  mandated  by  law  to  widely  distribute  this  data  base,  which  lists  emissions 
of  toxic  chemicals  into  the  environment. 

Using  CD-ROM  "allows  us  to  put  several  years  of  the  data  base  on  a  single  disk, 
which  is  more  valuable  because  you  can  look  at  cross-sections,"  said  Gerhard  Brown 
of  EPA's  Office  of  Toxic  Substances.  The  agency  has  not  chosen  its  search  and  re- 
trieval software  yet. 

If  EPA  chooses  a  commercial  software  package  for  inclusion  on  the  disk,  questions 
may  arise  about  whether  GPO,  EPA  or  the  libraries  will  pay  for  licensing  fees, 
Brown  said.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $22,319. 

The  JCP  has  approved  a  CD-ROM  version  of  the  Congressional  Record,  beginning 
with  the  1985  Record.  The  Record  runs  14  to  17  volumes  in  its  bound  paper  version, 
but  all  volumes  plus  two  volumes  of  index  could  fit  on  a  single  CD-ROM,  according 
to  a  JCP  staff  member.  It  will  cost  $57,542. 

COMMERCE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Not  all  the  projects  are  start-ups.  The  Department  of  Commerce's  Economic  Bulle- 
tin Board  on-line  service  is  4  years  old  next  month,  but  Commerce  wants  to  see  the 
service  expand  to  the  depository  libraries.  Commerce's  Ken  Rogers  said. 

The  Economic  Bulletin  Board  is  a  one-stop  source  for  statistics  press  releases  gen- 
erated by  a  variety  of  agencies,  including  Commerce,  Census,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Commerce  normally  charges  its  users  a  $25-per-year 
subscription  fee  and  an  hourly  use  charge.  For  depository  libraries,  however.  Com- 
merce wants  to  negotiate  a  special  rate,  Rogers  said.  The  telecommunications  costs 
of  access  probably  would  be  borne  by  the  libraries,  he  added. 
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Most  complex  among  the  projects  is  the  Department  of  Energy's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide libraries  with  on-line  gateways  to  bibliographic  files  residing  on  DOE  and  com- 
mercial systems. 

DOE's  project  would  give  users  on-line  access  to  the  Integrated  Technical  Informa- 
tion System  to  search  DOE's  bibliographic  files. 

Then  DOE  would  develop  a  gateway  to  enable  users  to  switch  automatically  to  a 
commercial  system  to  search  older  DOE  data  base  materials. 

DOE  also  plans  to  study  which  delivery  medium — CD-ROM,  floppy  disks  or  micro- 
fiche— will  be  the  best  for  distributing  additional  information  to  the  libraries.  Costs 
are  uncertain  because  the  service  is  on-line,  Scully  said. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

memorandum 


DATC     June  5,1991 
ATTN  Of:    Assistant  General  Counsel 
suajECT     Sale  of  Electronic  Tapes 


TO     Superintendent  of  Documents 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  after  an  extensive  inquiry,  the  JCP  never 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  electronic  tapes  are  not  covered  under 
44  U.S.C.  §  505.  We  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  the  decision  to  stop 
selling  tapes  imder  Section  505,  and  although  we  were  not  able  to  uncover 
any  docximentation,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  decision  was  made  informally  by 
GPO  in  consultation  with  the  JCP. 

The  JCP  did,  however,  adopt  a  resolution  on  June  17, 1987  (attached),  which 
is  in  our  opinion  directly  on  point,  in  that  it  governs  the  sale  of  Government 
publications  in  electronic  format.   The  resolution  requires  that  Government 
publications  produced  in  electronic  format  be  treated  the  same  as  paper  and 
microfiche,  and  directs  GPO  to  price  and  sell  them  under  44  U.S.C.  §  1708. 

Consequently,  it  is  our  view  that  electronic  tapes  must  be  sold  at  "cost  as 
determined  by  the  Public  Printer  plus  50  percent,"  as  required  by  Section 
1708. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  in  greater 
detail,  please  contact  me  on  275-2675. 


SUSAN  A.  McNARY  ^ 


Attachments 
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June  17,  1987 — Resolution  Expressing  JCP  Support  for  the  Sale  of  Govern- 
ment Information  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Electronic  For- 
mats 

Executive  Summary:  This  Resolution  was  adopted  to  clarify  the  JCP's  position 
with  regard  to  the  production  and  sale  of  Federal  publications  in  electronic  formats. 
The  Committee  expressed  its  support  for  such  a  program,  and  the  Resolution  subse- 
quently directed  the  GPO,  through  its  Superintendent  of  Documents,  to  sell  Govern- 
ment information  in  electronic  format  whenever  possible  and  to  do  so  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1708  of  Title  44.  To  date,  very  few  Federal  publications 
have  been  included  for  sale  in  electronic  formats  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  program. 

Note:  Section  1708  speaks  to  the  sale  price  of  Government  publications  sold 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents — that  price  shall  be  "cost  as  determined 
by  the  Public  Printer  plus  50  percent,  the  so-called  "pricing  formula." 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  empowered  by  statute  to  establish 
policies  to  promote  the  economical  and  efficient  distribution  and  sale  of  Government 
publications,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  long  fostered  policies  and  practices 
that  promote  the  free  flow  of  Government  information  to  the  public,  and 

Whereas,  substantial  amounts  of  Government  information  are  being  produced  in 
electronic  formats  which  facilitate  the  free  and  ready  dissemination  of  information, 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  Government  publications,  available  for  sale  to  the 
public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  produced  in  electronic  format,  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  paper  and  microfiche  for  purposes  of  sale  to  the  public,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  directed  to  sell 
Government  publications  in  electronic  format  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  head  of  the  Government  entity,  including  the  Legislative  Branch, 
issuing  the  publication,  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1708  of  Title  44  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  such  Government  publications  in  electronic  format 
shall  be  sold  only  after  all  due  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

Adopted  June  17th,  1987. 

Administrative  Provision 

Question.  You  are  asking  to  repeal  Sec.  309(b)(3)  and  a  portion  of  Sec.  1708  of  Title 
44.  Why?  Have  others  been  consulted? 

Response.  The  sections  deal  with  the  financing  of  the  Sales  of  Publications  Pro- 
gram. Section  309(b)(3)  of  title  44,  which  we  are  requesting  to  be  repealed,  states 
that  the  GPO  Revolving  Fund  shall  be:  "charged  with  payment  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  that  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  Government 
publications  required  by  law." 

The  portion  of  section  1708  of  title  44,  which  we  are  seeking  to  be  repealed,  fol- 
lows: "Receipts  from  general  sales  of  publications  in  excess  of  the  total  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  publication  and  sale  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Public  Printer,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Section  1708  was  amended  in  1977,  P.L.  95-94,  in  order  to  finance  the  Sales  Pro- 
gram from  sales  receipts  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  appropriating  funds.  For  years 
previous  to  FY  1992,  GPO  had  defined  the  net  income  of  its  Sales  Program  as  consti- 
tuting "excess  receipts"  and,  as  such,  was  by  law  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
During  FY  1992,  the  Public  Printer  defined  excess  receipts  as  net  annual  income  of 
the  Program  adjusted  for  accrued  depreciation  less  actual  capital  assets  purchased 
or  committed  to  during  the  fiscal  year.  Previously,  the  Program  was  only  permitted 
to  recover  the  cost  of  purchased  capital  assets  through  depreciation  charges,  which 
it  reimbursed  to  the  Printing  and  Binding  Operations  of  the  Revolving  Fund. 

Weaknesses  remain  in  the  financing  of  the  Sales  Program  from  sales  receipts, 
which  result  from  the  provisions  of  law  that  we  seek  to  be  repealed.  These  provi- 
sions do  not  allow  the  sales  of  Publications  Program  to  retain  all  earnings  in  order 
to  finance  future  capital  acquisitions,  including  fixed  assets  and  publications  inven- 
tory, nor  to  provide  for  future  losses  from  operations.  The  publications  inventory  is 
presently  financed  primarily  by  deferred  credits  (customers  paying  in  advance  of  re- 
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ceiving  the  publications).  Any  net  income  that  may  result  in  a  particular  year 
should  be  available  to  offset  any  future  short-term  operating  losses  that  may  occur. 
Consequently,  under  the  present  provisions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  pur- 
chasing fixed  assets  largely  by  GPO's  Printing  and  Binding  operations  instead  of, 
more  appropriately,  the  Sales  of  Publications  operations.  Therefore,  GPO's  Printing 
and  Binding  Operations  may  be  required  to  continue  financing  the  capital  assets  of 
not  only  their  own  daily  operations  but  also  those  of  the  Sales  of  Publications  Pro- 
gram. Working  capital  in  the  Revolving  Fund  has  been  declining  sharply  and  is  ap)- 
proaching  a  level  where  the  Sales  Program  will  have  to  provide  for  the  full  funding 
of  its  own  fixed  assets. 

For  the  Sales  of  Publications  Operations  to  operate  as  a  full  component  of  the  re- 
volving fund  and  improve  its  financial  condition  to  the  point  where  it  would  be 
more  able  to  finance  its  own  capital  expenditures  and  provide  for  any  future  losses 
from  operations.  Title  44  should  be  amended  in  the  manner  requested.  With  this 
change,  all  revenue  from  the  sales  of  publications  will  be  available  for  working  cap- 
ital and  operating  expenses  of  the  program  and  would  place  the  Sales  Program  on 
the  same  financing  mechanism  as  the  other  programs  of  the  Revolving  Fund.  This 
change  will  also  facilitate  accounting  for  the  program  by  eliminating  the  need  to 
define  and  control  "excess  receipts".  This  will  simplify  accounting  procedures  and 
reduce  administrative  cost.  GAO  has  been  consulted  on  the  change  in  accounting 
policy  for  excess  receipts,  in  order  to  properly  finance  Sales  Program  assets  from 
sales  receipts,  in  the  course  of  its  audit  of  GPO's  FY  1992  financial  statements,  and 
has  concurred  with  GPO's  position. 
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SECTION  309  OF  TITLE  44,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  309.  Revolving  fund  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
Government  Printing  Office:  capitalization;  reimbursements  and 
credits;  accounting  and  budgeting;  reports 

(a)  *  *  * 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be: 

(1)  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  all  services  and  supplies 
furnished,  including  those  furnished  other  appropriations  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  rates  which  include  charges  for 
overhead  and  related  expenses,  depreciation  of  plant  and  building 
appurtenances,  except  building  structures  and  land,  and 
equipment,  and  accrued  leave; 

(2)  credited  with  all  receipts  including  sales  of  Government 
publications,  waste,  condemned,  and  surplus  property  and  with 
payments  received  for  losses  or  damage  to  property;  and 

[(3)  charged  with  payment  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  of  that  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
Government  publications  required  by  law.] 


SECTION  1708  OF  TITLE  44,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1708.  Prices  for  sales  copies  of  publications;  crediting 
of  receipts;  resales  by  dealers;  sales  agents 

The  price  at  which  additional  copies  of  Government  publications 
are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  be  based  on  the  cost  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent.   A  discount  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
may  be  allowed  to  book  dealers  and  quantity  purchasers,  but  the 
printing  may  not  interfere  with  prompt  execution  of  work  for  the 
Government.   [Receipts  from  general  sales  of  publications  in 
excess  of  the  total  costs  and  expenses  thereof,  as  determined  by 
the  Public  Printer,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts.] 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  may  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  authorizes  the  resale  of  Government 
publications  by  book  dealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Government 
officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Government  publications  under 
regulations  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
the  head  of  the  respective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents  request  is 
$33.7  million  for  that  function,  an  increase  of  $4.4  million  or  15.9 
percent. 

Is  Wayne  Kelley  here? 

Wayne,  do  you  want  to  make  any  statement  about  the  program 
before  we  go  on  to  questions? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Just  in  general  that  I  think  the  Depository  Library 
Program  faces  some  unique  challenges  in  the  immediate  future. 
Conversion  of  materials  to  electronic  format  is  going  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge for  libraries.  I  think  that  operating  within  our  budget  is 
going  to  be  a  challenge,  and  I  think  the  library  community  is  alert 
to  some  of  these  problems,  and  that  we  are  all  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  them. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  thought  I  would  run  through  quickly  what  we 
are  talking  about.  We  have  the  by-law  distribution  costs,  primarily 
mail  costs  of  $866,000;  cataloging  and  indexing  of  government  pub- 
lications, $3  million;  Depository  Library  Program  $29.1  million,  and 
the  International  Exchange  Program,  $815,000. 

depository  library  program 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  you  say,  the  library  community  is  alert  to  the 
problems  and  concerns.  We  received  a  considerable  amount  of  cor- 
respondence from  the  depositories  who  were  concerned  about  the 
cutbacks,  efficiencies  and  other  changes  which  you  announced  No- 
vember 18th  in  a  letter  to  all  of  them.  I  will  place  a  copy  of  the 
letter  and  additonal  correspondance  in  the  record.  [The  Informa- 
tion follows:] 
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United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC     20402 


,  C3FFICEOFTHE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 


November  18.  1992 


Dear  Depository  Librarian: 

I  am  writing  to  Inform  you  of  ttie  serious  budgetary  situation  facing  the  Federal 
Depository  Library  Program  (FDLP)  this  fiscal  year,  and  to  provide  you  with  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  managing  the  budget  reduction  process  by  reviewing  your 
library's  selection  of  certain  iterrts. 

As  you  know.  Title  44  of  the  U.S.  Code  provides  very  broad  enabling  legislation  for 
the  FDLP.  At  the  same  time,  other  laws  Impose  on  the  Governnr»ent  Printing  Office 
(GPO)  the  requirement  to  riKinage  the  program  within  the  constraints  of  the 
appropriation  provided  each  year  by  the  Congress.  Four  programs  share  the 
annual  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  Appropriation.  They  are  the  FDLP  (83.4%), 
cataloging  and  Indexing  (9.4%),  International  Exchange  Service  OES)  (3.2%),  and 
by-law  distribution  (4.0%). 

For  fiscal  year  (FY)  1993  GPO  prepared  a  budget  sufficient  to  maintain  all  of 
the  operations  of  the  FDLP  at  the  existing  level  of  service  and  choice  of  forrrrat. 
This  'needs-bosed'  budget  was  consolidated  with  the  anticipated  expenses  for 
the  other  S&E  progranns  and  the  total  requirement  was  approximately 
$32,546,000.  However,  the  actual  FY  1993  S&E  Appropriation  Is  only 
$29,082,000.  resulting  In  a  shortfall  of  approxinrKitely  $3,500,000. 

Since  expenditures  must  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated,  the  Library 
Programs  Service  (LPS)  has  developed  a  package  of  reductions  that  will  permit 
the  operation  of  the  FDLP  and  other  S&E  programs  within  these  fiscal 
cor^ralnts.  In  Identifying  areas  for  budget  reductions,  the  LPS  managers  were 
guided  by  the  following  rationale: 

•       The  reductions  are  based  on  a  philosophy  of  maintaining,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  existing  services  to  both  the  public  and  the  depository 
libraries. 
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•  Reductions  In  LPS  personnel,  operations  and  Infrastructure  took 
precedence  over  reductions  In  products  distributed  and  sendees 
rendered,  but  substantial  cuts  In  Printing  and  Binding  (P&B)  were 
necessary  to  stay  within  the  FY  1993  appropriation. 

•  P&B  was  cut  first  by  reducing  duplicative  and  multiple  forrrKSt  distributions 
to  achieve  savings  without  eilnninating  substantive  content.  This  required 
eliminating  the  option  for  paper  distribution  of  several  popular  titles 
fomnerly  available  in  both  paper  artd  microfiche. 

•  Where  possible,  these  actions  preserve  distribution  In  pap>er  for  the  most 
frequently  used  titles  for  selective  depository  libraries,  and  maintain 
paper  distribution  of  other  titles  at  least  for  the  regional  dep>osltory 
libraries 

•  Where  possible.  Inconvenience  to  our  customers  is  minimized  by 
scheduling  changes  In  formats  and  distribution  options  at  the  end  of 
publishing  cycles,  calendar  years  or  Congress,  even  though  this  reduces 
the  amount  of  savings  resulting  from  the  actions. 

LPS  managers  are  nrvaiclng  a  number  of  Internal,  operational  reductions  which 
total  about  $350,000.  These  FY  1993  reductions  include: 

Reducing  staff  through  attrition. 

Deferring  the  developnnent  of  a  Local  Area  Network. 

Deferring  upgrading  to  ergonomic  work  stations. 

Reducing  the  use  of  overtime  by  more  than  50%. 

Reducing  travel  for  outreach  and  library  inspections. 

Eliminating  a  planned  cataloging  contract. 

However.  In  order  to  realize  the  nrxagnitude  of  savings  necessary  to  stay  within 
the  appropriation.  LPS  was  constrained  to  make  changes  In  forrrxats  and  types 
of  moterlal  available  to  depository  libraries.  This  declslon-nrtaking  process 
resulted  in  difficult  choices,  from  which  the  total  savings  Is  estimated  at 
$2,640,000. 
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These  reductions  included: 

•  LinTlting  the  distribution  of  Department  of  Energy  microfiche.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  microfiche,  and  the  bound 
Treaties  and  Other  international  Acts  to  regional  depositories. 

•  Distributing  the  U.S.  Retaorts.  Official  Gazette  (patents  and  tradenrxarks). 
V  Army  Technical  Manuals.  House  and  Senate  Calendars,  slip  treaties,  and 

slip  SuprenDe  Court  opinions  In  microfiche  only. 

•  Using  the  new  ACSIS  (Acquisitions.  Classification,  and  Shipment 
Information  System)  database  to  improve  accuracy  In  placing  printing 
requisitions.  These  savings  will  Include  reducing  the  occurrence  of  both 
shortages  and  over  printing,  eliminating  the  duplicative  distribution  of 
reprints  and  preprints,  and  allowing  discretion  in  ordering  low-content 
Items  such  as  decals.  in  addition,  if  shortages  do  occur.  LPS  will  go 
bacic-to-press  only  for  certain  core  publications.  „ 

•  Lirrilting  claims  fulfillment  services  by  allowing  claims  only  from  regional 
depositories  for  microfiche  distributed  by  LPS  and  by  limiting  paper 
claims  from  all  depositories  to  certain  core  publications. 

•  Distributing  the  bound  U.S.  Congressional  Serial  Set  only  to  regional 
depositories,  beginning  with  the  102nd  Congress.  1st  Session. 

Very  significant  savings  accrue  from  these  last  two  Items.  LPS  currently 
purchases  20  additional  copies  of  every  title  distributed  in  order  to  fill  potential 
claims.  Building  this  'just-in-case*  claims  copy  Inventory  costs  an  estimated 
$700,000  annually,  with  additional  adnninistratlve  and  personnel  costs  built  into 
the  fulfillment  process.  Over  90%  of  these  copies  are  never  claimed  and  are 
discarded. 

Effective  January-LJ953Jlbjaiies-may_onIy  ■Clolm  Dubllcatlons  distributed  in 
jvTQf>r  ffnm  n  r.ore  list  of  Items,  and  only  regional  depositories  mav  claim 
rinicrofiche  distributed  b^^S.  All  libraries  will  be  able  to  claim  microfiche 
which  are  distributed^  one  of  LPS'  microfiche  contractors,  as  ciainrtt  service  is 
built  into  the  cost  of  the  contracts.  Reglonals  may  elect  to  fill  microfiche 
claims  from  the  selective  libraries  which  they  sen^e.  Within  the  next  month.  LPS 
will  announce  addlfional  details  of  this  nxxjified  claims  policy,  which  is 
expected  to  save  about  $500,000. 
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The  LPS  staff  Is  currently  developing  the  list  of  core  titles  for  paper  claims.  Your 
suggestions  are  welcome,  and  should  be  submitted  to  Sheila  McGarr.  Chief. 
Depository  Services,  by  mall  or  by  fax.  Ttie  fax  number  Is  (202)  512-1432. 

Limiting  the  distribution  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  U.S.  Congressional  Serial 
Set  to  regional  depositories  will  save  an  estlnvated  $1,200,000  In  FY  1993.    This 
savings  results  from  the  elimination  of  the  binding  costs  for  the  102nd 
Congress,  1st  Session  (approximately  $865,000)  and  tf»e  avoidance  of  the 
printing  costs  for  the  103rd  Congress.  1st  Session  (approxinnately  $340,000). 
Since  the  Serial  Set  Is  produced  by  printing  documents  In  the  year  of 
publication  and  holding  them  for  several  years  before  binding  them.  In  any 
given  fiscal  year.  LPS  is  spending  current  fiscal  year  appropriations  on 
production  of  Serial  Set  volumes  from  at  least  two  different  Congresses. 

Distribution  at  the  time  of  Initial  publication  will  continue  for  microfiche  sets  of 
the  Congressional  reports  and  documents  that  make  up  the  Serial  Set. 
followed  by  distribution  of  the  Serial  Set  dividers  when  available.  Distribution  in 
paper  at  the  time  of  initial  publication  will  remain  an  option  for  depository 
libraries  that  currently  select  that  fomnat.  This  will  enable  the  libraries  to  bind 
their  original  copies,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  A  scanned-lmage  CD-ROM  will 
be  developed  to  test  CD-ROM  as  an  alternative  distribution  format  and  will  be 
available  to  all  libraries  selecting  either  paper  or  microfiche  of  current 
Congressional  reports  and  documents  for  the  103rd  Congress. 

The  GPO  Sales  Service  Is  considering  mechanisms  for  accepting  firm  orders  for 
bound  Serial  Sets.  Because  expenses  begin  Invnediately  with  the  printing  of 
paper  reports  and  documents  for  the  103rd  Congress  and  continue  for  several 
years  until  the  set  is  ultlnnateiy  bound,  the  Sales  Service  cannot  afford  to 
produce  copies  without  prepaid  orders.  If  you  would  like  additional 
Infomnatlon  on  the  availability  and  price  of  the  bound  Serial  Set  volunnes. 
please  notify  Sheila  McGarr.  Chief,  Depository  Services,  by  rrvail  or  by  fax.  The 
fax  number  is  (202)  51 2-1 432. 

As  difficult  as  these  reductions  are  for  the  dec>ository  libraries  and  LPS.  nnore 
savings  are  needed.  Altogether.  LPS  estimates  that  these  actions  will  save 
approximately  $2,990,000  in  FY  1993.  This  leaves  an  additional  $475,000  in 
savings  yet  to  be  Identified.  To  the  extent  possible.  LPS  wishes  to  nxalntain  the 
libraries'  choice  of  formats  for  a  number  of  publications.  The  purpose  of  the 
attached  survey  is  to  determine  whether  through  voluntary  de-selections,  or 
by  changing  selections  from  paper  to  microfiche,  the  additional  $475,000 
savings  may  be  attained. 
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For  eoch  title  or  type  of  publications  In  the  sun^ey.  you  nxjy: 

•  Continue  to  receive  paper  if  you  now  select  it;  or 

•  Change  your  selection  from  p>aper  to  microfiche;  or 

•  De-select  the  Item. 

You  nxiy  not  change  your  selection  from  microfiche  to  paper. 

Each  selective  library  Is  being  surveyed  concerning  the  following  dual  format 
distribution  titles: 

•  Congressional  hearings  and  convnlttee  prints. 

•  Daily  Congressional  Record. 

•  Monthly  Catalog. 

•  Code  of  Federal  Regulotions. 

•  Various  electronic  formats  which  are  currently  replicated  in  hard  copy  or 
microfiche. 

Law  schools  that  are  affiliated  with  another  depository  library  at  the  same 
academic  Institution  are  requested  to  coordinate  their  survey  responses  with 
their  university  library.  The  hearings  can  be  shared  between  the  two  libraries. 
or  one  library  can  receive  paper  copies  and  one  microfiche  copies,  but  only 
one  set  of  paper  hearings  may  go  to  the  university. 

All  selective  depository  libraries  must  respond  to  this  survey  no  later  than 
December  4.  1992,  either  by  mail,  or  by  FAX  at  (202)  512-1432.  LPS  will  assume 
that  a  library  Is  leaving  tt)e  format  to  our  discretion  If  there  Is  no  response  to  the 
survey. 
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Once  the  responses  have  been  received,  LPS  will  detemnlne  the  extent  of  the 
savings  resulting  from  the  voluntary  changes  In  selections.  If  the  voluntary  de- 
selections and  shifts  to  less  expenslve/forrmts  result  in  Insufficient  savings,  LPS 
will  have  to  impose  additional  cuts  to  stay  within  our  appropriation.  Because 
of  the  expense,  the  nnost  likely  change  would  be  to  iinnit  the  distribution  of 
Congressional  hearings  and  committee  prints  to  microfiche  for  all  selective 
depositories,  effective  in  January.  1993.  or  to  limit  the  number  of  paper  sets 
than  can  be  provided  per  state  or  Congressional  district  in  order  to  distribute 
the  savings  across  the  depository  library  connmunity. 

I  regret  that  these  severe  nneasures  are  necessary  to  manage  the  Federal 
Depository  Library  Program  within  the  corwtralnts  of  the  appropriated  funds. 
LPS  has  considered  a  number  of  other  options  for  reductions,  and  I  believe  that 
the  actions  descrilDed  in  this  letter  are  a  good  compromise  that  mitigates  the 
hardship  on  any  one  type  of  library  while  maintaining  an  acceptable  level  of 
public  access  and  service.  Nevertheless.  I  am  soliciting  your  suggestions  for 
practical  alternative  format  changes  or  other  cost  saving  measures  that  LPS 
can  evaluate  for  immediate  implementation. 

GPO  will  be  submitting  a  full  'needs-based'  budget  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  FY  1994.  However.  In  light  of  the  current  deficit  and  the 
general  pressure  to  control  the  costs  of  ail  government  programs.  I  assunne  that 
we  will  be  asked  to  manage  with  sonnething  less  than  the  full  amount  that  we 
request.  That  being  the  case.  I  ask  that  you  restrict  your  communications  with 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  support  for  the  FDLP  and  positive 
suggestions  for  cost-effective  rrxanagement  of  the  program.  If  you  do  request 
additional  funds.  I  believe  that  you  should  be  prepared  to  support  that  request 
with  a  recommended  source  of  reductions  from  other  programs  and  with 
demonstrable  evidence  of  the  economic  and  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  reallocating  funds  to  this  program. 

Sincerely, 


Wayne  P.  Kelley        ' 
Superintendent  of  Docunnents 


■ 
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Mr.  Wayne  P.  Kelly 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly: 

As  you  probably  know,  our  Committee  is  in  receipt  of  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  from  depository  librarians  from  all  areas 
of  the  country  with  their  reactions  to  your  November  18,  1992, 
announcement  of  several  reductions  and  alterations  you  plan  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  documents.   Although  your  letter  to  the 
depositories  indirectly  suggested  they  contact  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  their  reactions  to  your  program  cuts,  your 
office  neglected  to  send  us  a  courtesy  copy  of  this  letter.   We 
did,  however,  obtain  a  copy  from  other  sources. 

Since  these  program  adjustments  are  under  review  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  in  consultation  with  your  office,  that 
process  should  continue  before  our  Subcommittee  becomes  involved 
in  substantive  workload  matters.   I  would,  however,  like  to 
clarify  the  funding  situation  as  we  understand  it. 

You  have  used  as  your  reason  for  making  these  adjustments  a 
$3.5  million  "shortfall"  in  your  budget.   That  figure  puzzles  us 
since  the  FY  1993  appropriation  was  within  $1.2  million  of  your 
budget  reguest.   That  was  less  than  a  5%  reduction.   More 
importantly,  the  depository  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$25  million,  a  10.6%  increase  over  1992,  in  a  year  the  overall 
legislative  budget  was  reduced  by  1.2%  in  budget  authority  and 
6.5%  in  total  expenditures.   There  were  no  other  comparably 
proportionate  increases  in  any  other  part  of  the  legislative 
budget  than  was  given  to  your  program. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  reduced  the  Congressional  printing 
appropriation  by  $2  million  and  transferred  that  amount  to  the 
depository  program.   The  Public  Printer,  Mr.  Ralph  Houck,  told  us 
at  the  fiscal  year  1993  hearings  that  federal  documents  printing 
throughout  the  executive  branch  would  be  down  by  2%. 

In  the  face  of  these  printing  reductions,  which  should  have  a 
downward  effect  on  the  depository  workload,  and  the  fact  that  we 
actually  increased  your  budget  by  over  10%,  the  claim  of  a 
"shortfall"  strains  credibility. 

I  urge  you  to  take  immediate  action  to  examine  the  management 
of  this  program  and  the  financial  and  resource  planning  activities 
of  your  office.   It  may  be,  if  increases  on  the  order  of  10%  are 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  steady,  by  some  accounts 
even  declining,  workload,  that  some  improvements  are  needed  in 
your  use  of  resources.   I  have  also  asked  Honorable  Charlie  Rose, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  to  ask  the 
Committee  under  their  oversight  authority  established  in  Title  44, 
U.S.  Code,  to  review  this  program.   Perhaps  this  can  be  a 
cooperative  effort  between  your  office  and  the  JCP. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  copies 
of  the  correspondence  you  have  elicited.   Since  you  did  not  invite 
these  comments  from  the  depositories  to  be  sent  to  your  office,  I 
want  to  make  sure  they  get  passed  along.   You  will  find  many 
excellent  ideas  regarding  program  efficiencies  and  potential  cost 
savings . 


'yU^<)f^ 


Vic  Fazio,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative 


cc:  The  Public  Printer 
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January   7,    1993 


Honorable  Charlie  Rose 

Chainnan 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Washington,  DC   20515 


illil-«taiimdii 


Dear  }ixi,.~etmLLUi<m: — 

As  you  know,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Mr.  Wayne  Kelly, 
has  announced  various  reductions  in  the  depository  library 
program.   The  "announced"  reason  is  an  appropriations  shortfall — 
some  $3.5  million  is  the  figure  used  in  the  letter  Mr.  Kelly  sent 
to  the  1400  depositories. 

I  have  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  librarians  who  have 
written  to  this  Committee  at  Mr.  Kelly's  suggestion,  outlining  the 
actual  funding  situation.   We  arrived  at  the  amount  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1993  bill  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  staff.   These  discussions  led  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  marking  up  an  appropriation  for  the 
depository  program  which  is  10.6%  above  last  year's  level,  an 
increase  from  $22.6  million  to  $25  million.   In  the  past  two 
years,  the  depository  program  has  received  a  total  funding 
increase  of  almost  15%. 

Because  of  the  severe  budget  constraints  imposed  on 
legislative  branch  appropriations  by  the  overall  budget  process, 
our  bill  had  to  be  reduced  by  1.25%  in  budget  authority  and  6.5% 
in  total  outlays  under  the  previous  year.   Part  of  that  reduction 
required  us  to  reduce  funding  for  our  own  Congressional  printing 
by  $2  million.   So  the  increase  given  to  the  depository  program 
was  significant. 
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The  announced  shortfall  of  $3.5  million  in  Mr.  Kelly's  letter 
doesn't  even  square  with  the  budget  request.   Our  final 
appropriation  was  about  $1  million  below  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  had  requested  a  16% 
increase.   That  kind  of  increase  is  just  not  reasonable  for  a 
mature  program  with  predictable  and  steady  workloads.   It  is  even 
less  understandable  when  the  Congressional  printing  budget  was 
reduced  by  2%  and  the  GPO  revolving  fund  budget  was  projecting  a 
2%  reduction  in  the  printing  of  government  documents  by  the  entire 
executive  branch. 

These  facts  raise  serious  questions  about  financial  and 
resource  planning  in  the  depository  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Because  of  the  authority  and  oversight  over  this  program  vested  in 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  by  Title  44,  U.S.  Code,  we 
naturally  will  defer  to  the  JCP's  judgment  on  this  matter. 

I  know  the  JCP  staff  and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  have 
been  in  close  consultation  on  the  specifics  of  the  announced 
documents  distribution  adjustments.   In  connection  with  that 
consultation,  we  would  be  pleased  to  learn  of  any  plans  to  review 
the  aspects  of  the  program's  financial  and  resource  planning,  as 
well  as  internal  workload  management,  which  may  bear  on  this 
situation. 

As  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
be  respectful  of  whatever  guidance  you  can  provide. 

Sinoerely, 


'/tCy 


Vic  Fazio,    Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
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Dear  Depository  Librarian: 

We  have  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  November  18,  1992 
announcement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Mr.  Wayne  P.  icelly 
who  has  developed  a  package  of  reductions  in  the  Federal  Depository' 
Library  Program.   Mr.  Kelly's  proposals  include  limiting  certain 
microfiche  and  paper  format  publications  distribution  to  the 
regional  depositories  and  also  limiting  claims  fulfillment 
services.   In  addition,  he  is  seeking  other  internal  efficiencies 
within  the  depository  program. 

While  the  efficacy  of  these  proposals  is  a  matter  to  be 
resolved  between  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  I  want  to  clarify  the  funding 
situation  because  that  is  apparently  the  motivation  for  these 
actions. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  5427 
(P.L.  102-392),  the  Congress  appropriated  $25  million  for  the 
depository  program.   This  amount  is  $2.4  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriation,  a  10.6%  increase.   Between  fiscal  year 
1991  and  the  current  fiscal  1993  level,  the  appropriation  for  the 
depository  program  has  been  increased  by  14.6%. 

These  increases  were  made  in  a  legislative  budget  that 
required  a  1.2%  decline  in  budget  authority  and  a  6.5%  decline  In 
outlays  from  last  year.   No  other  program  in  the  legislative 
budget  received  the  increase  we  gave  to  this  very  important 
program.   We  even  cut  the  appropriation  for  Congressional  printing 
by  $2  million,  which  funds  the  printing  of  material  essential  to 
accomplishing  the  Congressional  legislative  workload,  and 
transferred  those  funds  to  the  depository  program. 
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It  may  be  that  the  docunents  distribution  nodif ications 
announced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  are  reasonable,  or  it 
say  be  that  they  require  further  study  and  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Comnittee  on  Printing  and  with  the  depository  connunity.   It 
is  highly  unlikely,  however,  that  a  defensible  case  can  be  made 
for  announcing  reductions  based  on  a  budget  "shortfall"  in  the 
face  of  a  10.6%  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation. 

I  know  you  share  ny  belief  that  the  Governnent  Printing  Office 
can  operate  a  cost-effective  depository  program,  while  maintaining 
the  statutorily  mandated  distribution  of  Federal  documents  for 
public  access.   This  has  been  a  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  appropriations  we  have  supported  for  this  program,  within  the 
overall  constraints  imposed  by  budgetary  limitations  and  the  need 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  have  sent  your  inquiry  on  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  together  with  a  generic 
copy  of  my  letter  to  you.   I  am  confident  a  reasonable  solution 
can  be  worked  out. 

Sincerely, 


Vic  Fazio,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
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United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

Washington,  DC      20402 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 


January  21,  1993 


Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

2113  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515-0504 

Dear  Mr.  Fazio: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  7,  1993,  regarding  the 
Depository  Library  Program  and  our  plans  to  reduce  costs.   I  am, 
as  you  suggest,  reviewing  our  management  and  financial  resource 
planning.   We  will  keep  staff  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  informed  and  cooperate  with  them  in  every  way  possible. 

I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  your 
letter.   But  first,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  everything 
you  and  your  Subcommittee  have  done  over  the  years  in  support  of 
the  Depository  Library  Program.   You  have  increased  our 
appropriations  in  FY  1992  and  1993  when  other  legislative  budgets 
were  being  reduced.   That  alone  speaks  volumes  about  your 
dedication  to  the  mission  of  depository  libraries  in  keeping  the 
American  public  informed  about  its  government. 

We  are  seeing  the  cumulative  results  of  several  developments 
occurring  over  the  past  decade.   The  news  was  brought  to  our 
attention  rather  dramatically  when  we  discovered  in  April  of  1992 
that  our  FY  1990  appropriation  would  be  overspent  by 
approximately  $1  million  if  we  bound  the  Congressional  Serial  Set 
budgeted  for  that  year  and  reproduced  other  documents  covered  by 
our  mandate. 
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Our  FY  1993  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  appropriation  provided 
authority  to  spend  up  to  $2  million  producing  and  disseminating 
Congressional  Serial  Sets  and  other  Congressional  and  non- 
Congressional  publications  for  FY  1989  and  1990.   Since 
approximately  half  of  the  $2  million  will  be  spent  to  cover 
unfunded  requirements  from  prior  years,  only  a  portion  will  be 
available  for  FY  1993  expenses. 

How  could  requirements  exceed  appropriations  in  FY  1990?  This 
has  been  a  long  time  coming  and  would  have  been  difficult  to 
predict  because  the  costg  of  depository  printing  and  binding 
generally  are  not  reported  untj-i.  a  considerable  time  after  the 
work  has  been  completed.   The  FY  1990  unfunded  requirements  came 
to  light  iDecaXise  we  requested  the  Government  Printing  Office 
Comptroller  to  project  expenses  for  the  year  as  part  of  our 
effort  to  charge  to  appropriate  fiscal  years  the  costs  of 
clearing  up  our  microfiche  backlog. 

The  FY  1990  unfunded  requirements  are  part  of  a  pattern  which 
goes  back  to  1980.   Here  are  some  of  the  key  factors: 

1.  S&E  appropriations  have  been  relatively  flat  between 
1980  and  1992  with  some  minor  ups  and  downs.   The  high 
was  $28.9  million  in  FY  1985  and  the  recent  low  $23.8 
million  in  FY  1987. 

2.  Inflation  has  reduced  the  buying  power  of  our 
appropriation  by  approximately  50  percent  since  1980. 
All  costs,  postage  in  particular,  have  gone  up 
significantly  during  the  decade. 

3.  The  program  will  include  some  1,430  depository 
libraries  by  the  end  of  FY  1994,  an  increase  of  79  (or 
6  percent)  since  1980. 

4.  All  "M"  accounts  were  eliminated  on  Sept.  30,  1992. 
Prior  to  1992  P&B  expenses  for  any  given  appropriation 
were  separately  tracked  only  for  three  years.  Printing, 
binding  and  reproduction  expenditures  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  were  taken  from  the  merged  "M"  fund 
account.   Beginning  with  FY  1989,  each  appropriation 
will  be  separately  tracked  for  five  years.   Any  surplus 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  any  additional 
unfunded  requirements  would  need  to  be  covered  by 
additional  appropriations. 
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5.  As  the  buying  power  of  our  appropriations  decreased,' 
the  Library  Programs  Service  (LPS)  has  been  cgn^ert i ng 
print  titles  to  microfiche  for  more  than  a  decade. 
About  two  thirds  br~al'l  titles  are  now  in  microfiche 
with  one  third  remaining  in  paper.   Although  paper 
represents  only  one  third  of  the  titles,  it  accounts 
for  85  percent  ofT&ur  printing  and  binding  cosjs.   The 
more  costly  titles  remaining  in  print  are 
Congressional,  legal  and  regulatory  publications. 

6.  Dollars  available  for  depository  printing  and 
reproduction  are  reduced  as  increases_occur  in  other 
depository  library  expenses "and  expenses  T?or  the  three  • 
other  programs  funded  by  the  S&E  appropriation 
(Cataloging,  By-Law  Distribution  and  International 
Exchange) . 

7.  Although  Executive  Branch  agencies  may  plan  to  spend 
less  for  their  own  printing  requirements,  our 
projec:tions  show  no  reductJglL  in  the  number  of 
published  titles  qualifying  for  distribution  through 
the  Depository  Library  Program. 

I  would  like  to  apologize  for  your  not  receiving  promptly  a 
courtesy  copy  of  my  November  18,  1992  letter  to  depository 
librarians.   Please  know  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
encourage  librarians  to  contact  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  their  comments.   Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  specifically  asked 
librarians  to  forward  their  suggestions  to  me.   Needless  to  say, 
they  have  done  so. 

The  depository  community  is  concerned  with  the  cuts,  of  course, 
but  they  have  been  most  forthcoming  in  offering  voluntary 
reductions  of  approximately  $243,000  from  selective  libraries 
alone.   Thank  you  for  forwarding  copies  of  letters  you  have 
received.   We  are  carefully  considering  all  suggestions  for 
program  savings. 


Sincerely, 


WAYNE  P.  KELLEY 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
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Mr.  Fazio.  I  gather  they  were  suggested  to  have  contacted  us 
about  a  shortfall  in  the  GPO  budget  in  the  Depository  Program.  I 
wondered  if  you  could  explain  to  us  what  was  it  that  prompted 
your  letter,  and  what  you  hope  they  could  accomplish  by  writing 
us? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  actions  in  1992  and  1993,  in  supplying  us  with  addi- 
tional appropriations  during  years  that  it  was  very,  very  tough  to 
do  so.  Also  I  will  say  quickly  that  in  my  letter  I  encouraged  librar- 
ians to  contact  me,  and  I  expected  that  to  happen,  and,  in  fact,  it 
did  happen.  I  got  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence,  and 
concern. 

We  circulated  with  my  letter,  a  survey  requesting  people  to  take 
a  look  and  see  if  they  could  help  us  with  savings.  And  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  as  a  result  of  that,  the  depository  library  community 
has  offered  some  $300,000  in  savings  for  our  program  and  that  we 
have  factored  that  into  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Just  a  little  background  on  how  this  came  about.  In  about  April 
of  1992,  what  I  would  describe  as  a  watershed  event  occurred.  We 
were  asking  the  Comptroller  at  GPO  to  help  us  identify  costs  for 
clearing  up  a  microfiche  backlog  that  had  extended  back  to  1987. 
In  so  doing,  he  informed  us  that  our  appropriation  for  1990  was 
about  to  run  out  of  available  cash,  yet  we  had  requirements  for 
doing  a  bound  serial  set  and  other  things,  amounting  to  more  than 
a  million  dollars  still  to  come. 

For  those  of  you  who  don't  know  the  depository  library  budget 
system,  we  get  an  annual  appropriation  which  lasts  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  In  the  first  year,  we  expend  about  51  to  52  percent  of 
that,  and  in  the  out-years,  two,  three,  four,  five,  we  still  have  major 
obligations  for  printing  documents  that  come  in.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  number  of  documents  coming  in  or  their  costs. 

So  when  we  found  that  we  were  faced  with  a  cash  balance  that 
didn't  cover  our  requirements  in  1990,  we  were  quite  concerned.  I 
notified  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  I  talked  to  our  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  to  our  Chief  Financial  officer  to  find  out  what  my 
duties  and  responsibilities  were  under  the  law.  They  informed  me 
that  under  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  that  I  could  not  expend  appro- 
priations that  I  didn't  have. 

So  your  committee  very  helpfully  made  available  some  additional 
funds  that,  at  my  choice,  I  could  go  back  and  use  to  cover  these 
1990  costs.  When  we  saw  that  the  1990  appropriations  for  the  first 
time,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  had  not  covered  all  of  the  costs,  I 
decided  that  we  would  not  go  into  future  years  waiting  for  these 
ugly  surprises.  Our  tracking  system  basically  tells  us  years  after 
the  cost  has  been  incurred,  what  we  spent. 

We  don't  know  the  number  of  publications  or  their  cost  until  a 
couple  of  years  later.  It  was  1992,  April,  when  we  discovered  that 
our  1990  cash  was  running  out.  So  what  I  did  was  to  ask  my  people 
in  the  Depository  Library  Program  to  take  an  immediate  look  at 
1993. 

By  May  they  came  back  with  a  report  based  on  fulfilling  the  cur- 
rent needs  requirements  for  all  four  programs  that  you  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  including  the  Depository  Program,  which  is  the 
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largest  segment,  87  percent  of  our  budget.  They  determined  that 
there  were  approximately  $3.5  million  in  requirements  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  our  1993  appropriations. 

When  I  got  this  word  in  May,  we  started  informing  library 
groups.  We  had  meetings  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
We  came  up  with  a  list  of  possible  options  so  that  we  could  take 
the  initiative  to  operate  within  the  appropriated  funds  for  1993. 

As  part  of  our  outreach,  we  discussed  this  problem  with  the  De- 
pository Library  Council.  And  at  the  recommendation  of  some 
people  on  the  JCP  staff,  we  consulted  with  the  librarians  them- 
selves. We  put  together  a  focus  group,  which  we  brought  to  Wash- 
ington in  early  November. 

Having  considered  all  of  the  opinions  and  the  options  and  getting 
feedback  on  the  possible  course  of  action  we  could  take  to  stay 
within  our  1993  appropriation,  I  decided  to  issue  the  letter  of  No- 
vember 18th,  which  you  have  before  you.  The  letter  basically  said 
to  the  library  community,  to  all  1,400  depository  libraries,  here  is 
our  problem.  Here  is  what  our  budget  situation  is.  We  seek  your 
cooperation  and  suggestions  in  helping  us. 

As  I  say,  the  depository  librarians  are  a  highly-dedicated,  highly- 
motivated  group  of  people.  We  got  a  lot  of  comment.  Some  of  it  was 
strong  concern,  some  of  it  was  quite  helpful. 

We  ended  up  with  $300,000  in  suggested  savings  from  them.  And 
that  is  the  background  to  the  letter. 

I  might  add  that  this  whole  situation  has  helped  us  to  prepare 
for  future  years.  I  talked  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  he  has 
asked  his  Comptroller  to  cooperate  with  us.  For  the  first  time,  in 
October  of  1992,  we  put  into  place  a  system  that  would  track  docu- 
ments, titles  coming  into  the  program,  and  give  us  a  firm  estimate 
of  the  cost  for  the  first  time.  We  expect  to  get  a  fix  on  what  we  are 
spending  currently  and  to  better  manage  our  funds.  This  system  is 
not  yet  fully  operational. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  absolutely  essential,  an  accounting  system 
that  allows  you  to  keep  track  needed  to  be  in  place  years  ago,  and  I 
guess  we  have  suddenly  discovered  from  this  watershed  how  valua- 
ble it  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  could  have  predicted  the  situation  for  1990. 

POTENTIAL  SAVINGS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Right. 

What  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  librarians  have  made  that 
amount  to  $300,000  now? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  asked  them  to  take  a  look  at  print  materi- 
als that  they  would  be  willing  to  receive  in  other  formats,  primari- 
ly microfiche.  That  is  the  main  thrust  of  it. 

We  are  hitting  a  point  in  our  program  where  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  for  depository  printing,  reproduction  and  distribu- 
tion is  running  out.  That  is  what  happened  to  us  in  1990. 

We  have  converted  over  the  years,  70  percent  of  all  documents 
coming  through  the  Depository  Library  Program  to  microfiche. 
This  leaves  us  only  30  percent  in  paper.  Yet,  that  30  percent  repre- 
sents 85  percent  of  our  total  dollar  costs.  So  we  asked  librarians  to 
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help  us  identify  things  that  they  would  be  willing  to  switch,  and 
the  main  thrust  of  their  response  is  the  savings  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  about  the  use  of  regionals  for  some  of  the  mate- 
rial, sharing,  without  it  going  to  each  depository;  is  there  any  po- 
tential savings  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  asked 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  on,  of  course,  usage  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  Kelley.  One  of  our  major  initiatives  is  the  bound  serial  set. 
This  set  is  a  compilation  of  House  and  Senate  documents  and  re- 
ports, basically,  with  treaties  and  other  things.  It  is  a  major  ex- 
pense. It  amounts  to  about  $2  million  a  year. 

Our  appropriation  for  reproduction  amounts  to  only  about  $15 
million  a  year,  so  you  can  see  it  is  a  large  segment  of  that. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  say  that  instead  of  distributing  the 
bound  serial  set,  which  can  cost  up  to  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  set,  to  420 
libraries,  that  we  would  put  it  only  in  the  regional  libraries. 

In  1993,  that  will  give  us  a  savings  of  about  $1.2  million.  I  think 
that  is  an  example  of  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  we  have  any  kind  of  redundancy  in  our  documents 
distribution  that  we  could  eliminate? 

Is  there  a  demand  for  more  than  we  really  need  in  the  sense  of 
putting  into  the  mail  numbers  of  documents  that  really  aren't  nec- 
essary; has  there  been  any  look  at  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  plugged 
into  with  this  review.  We  are  trying  to  preserve  all  content  in  the 
program.  But  there  are  times  when  things  go  out  in  two  formats, 
paper  followed  by  microfiche,  perhaps  followed  by  something  else. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  would  be  redundancy  itself. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  we  don't  send  too  much  of  the  same  format  out; 
that  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir.  Libraries  request  and  select  among  all  the 
titles  available,  and  if  they  select  it,  we  send  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So,  in  fact,  we  have  asked  the  librarians  to  look  at  the 
diet  they  have  been  taking  in  and  see  whether  they  can  in  some 
way  eliminate  a  course  or  something?  I  am  generalizing,  but 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  correct.  One  of  our  initiatives  was  to  ask  li- 
braries that  question.  As  was  pointed  out  here  earlier,  the  hearings 
are  quite  expensive  in  paper.  Where  we  found  that  there  were  two 
libraries  on  the  same  campus  or  in  the  same  area,  both  receiving 
them,  we  have  asked  them  to  voluntarily  select  one  of  the  libraries 
to  take  it  in  microfiche  and  the  other  to  take  it  in  paper.  We  are 
trying  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  really  working  around  the  margins,  though. 
We  aren't  going  to  the  heart  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  my  original  letter,  there  were  only  two  items 
that  would  have  involved  a  reduction  in  content  or  elimination  of 
content.  We  have  restored  those:  DOE  microfiche  and  NASA  micro- 
fiche. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  people  want  something  and  we  make  it  available, 
they  will  find  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  just  decide  unilaterally 
to  say  that  not  enough  interest  exists  in  that  and  we  don't  want  to 
put  it  out  any  more,  then  there  is  a  problem,  because  how  are  we 
to  know  what  scholarly  interests  exist. 
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So  we  do  have  another  kind  of  shortfall  here,  and  it  really  isn't 
the  same  type  we  have  discussed,  but  it  does  exist,  and  we  know  we 
now  identify  some  savings,  but  what  is  the  next  step;  what  do  we 
do? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Well,  I  am  about  to  put  out  an  amended  letter  that 
thanks  the  librarians  for  their  very  responsible  response  to  our 
questionnaire,  and  the  savings,  and  tells  them  that  we  are  going  to 
restore  some  of  these  things  covered  in  my  November  18  letter. 
Also  in  1994  we  will  stay  within  our  appropriations.  But  we  have 
got  other  problems  and  we  are  going  to  address  those. 

The  Depository  Library  Council  and  the  Public  Printer  have  al- 
ready begun  to  discuss  what  is  going  to  happen  to  depositories  with 
a  transition  into  an  electronic  era.  Do  we  need  regional  electronic 
depositories? 

So  I  think  the  next  step  is  to  ask  what  the  depository  program  is 
going  to  look  like  five  years  from  now  and  how  can  we  prepare  for 
that.  Do  we  have  electronic  regionals,  with  other  people  getting 
support  from  those  regionals?  What  can  we  afford? 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  a  period  in  our  history  when  you  go  with  a 
little  bit  of  everything  in  terms  of  the  format  approach,  because 
people  are  at  different  points  of  development  and  usage.  So  many 
people  are  quite  computer  literate,  some  people  microfiche.  Other 
people  like  paper  between  their  fingers.  So  for  awhile  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  it  all;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  correct.  And  I  don't  know  many  depository 
librarians  who  like  microfiche.  The  problem  is  we  are  now  70  per- 
cent into  microfiche  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  are  unhappily  going  to  be  at  odds  on  this. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  are  not  losing  content,  but  they  are  losing  con- 
venience, and  we  hope  CD-ROMs  will  be  part  of  the  answer  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  we  jump  over  microfiche  to  get  CD-ROMs,  do  we 
get  the  depository  librarians  back  on  board? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  that  the  bound  Congressional  Record  is  an 
example  here.  In  1985  we  suspended  producing  the  bound  Congres- 
sional Record,  except  for  regionals.  We  have  had  a  pilot  test  of  a 
Congressional  Record  CD-ROM;  the  results  of  that  are  now  in. 
That  test  gives  us  indications  that  librarians  would  prefer  the  CD- 
ROM  to  microfiche,  so  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  your  gathering  of  advisors  on  this,  your  input 
from  them  is  going  to  continue  to  guide  us  through  this  period. 

How  about  the  JCP?  I  know  they  have  been  involved  in  this  and 
what  are  they  telling  you,  other  than  that  letter,  might  have  been 
phrased  differently?  What  are  they  telling  you  about  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing? 

Mr.  Kelley.  John  Merritt,  Sara  Jones  and  Bernadine  Hoduski 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  with  us  recently,  and 
they  are  aware  of  the  electronic  problems.  And  I  think  that  one  of 
the  things  they  are  looking  at  is  the  WINDO  bill,  which  will  be 
coming  up  again  soon. 

That  is  a  vehicle  to  take  us  into  the  future.  We  all  went  out  to 
see  the  National  Technical  Information  Service  the  other  day  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  There  is  a  concern  that  some  of  their 
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activities  will  take  documents  out  of  the  Depository  Program,  so  we 
are  working  hand-in-hand  with  the  JCP  to  fashion  this  future. 

Mr.  HouK.  We  met  a  considerable  number  of  times  with  the  JCP 
staff  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  letter.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  is 
understood,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  everybody  needs  to  know  that  we  thought  we 
have  been  doing  as  much  as  we  possibly  could.  If  you  look  back,  I 
think  we  provided  together,  16  percent  over  the  last  two  years,  in 
additional  funding.  We  even  took  money  effectively,  you  know,  out 
of  the  congressional  printing  budget  and  moved  it  over  to  the  De- 
pository Program. 

Mr.  HouK.  You  did,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  felt  that  not  only  had  we  done  our  best  general- 
ly, but  specifically  in  this  area,  and  that  is  why  I  think  there  was 
some  concern  about  the  impression  that  we  hadn't  been  doing  our 
bit  when,  in  fact,  we  have  tried  to  guarantee  that  this  program, 
among  many  others,  would  stand  out  and  benefit  even  more  than, 
perhaps 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  were  more  than  helpful,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  as 
I  refer  back  to  the  1990  situation,  I  had  a  choice  between  the  bound 
serial  set  and  jail,  I  guess,  and  if  you  had  not  come  up  with  the 
money,  it  would  have  been  one  or  the  other. 

BUDGET  INCREASE 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  still  putting  87  percent  of  the  annual  budget 
in  the  depositories.  That  is  where  most  of  the  money  is  going. 

And  the  depository  budget  is  going  up  by  16  percent,  on  top  of 
the  10.6  percent  for  this  year,  and  the  5.5  percent  last  year.  At 
least  that  is  the  proposal  you  are  making. 

I  can't  guarantee  it,  believe  me.  But  32  percent  in  three  years  is 
a  lot  of  money  for  this  committee,  which  is  in  almost  every  area 
going  the  other  direction,  with  a  great  deal  of  alacrity. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  realize  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  points  where  this  commit- 
tee meets  the  public  and  it  is  a  very  important  relationship  for  us. 
These  are  important  entities  within  our  constituencies,  and  I  think 
we  all  see  its  importance  to  the  general  level  of  participation  in  the 
things  government  does. 

What  would  we  accomplish  if  this  committee  were  to  break  its 
precedent  and  fund  you  to  that  level,  16  percent  on  top  of  this  16, 
or  so,  percent,  so  far? 

Mr.  Kelley.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  things,  for  instance  the 
restricting  bound  serial  set  to  regional  libraries,  it  would  allow  us 
to  have  a  full  needs-based  budget,  fulfilling  all  the  current  require- 
ments we  have.  And  it  might  give  us,  perhaps,  a  little  elbow  room. 
I  am  determined  that  we  will  create  other  savings  in  the  program 
to  allow  us  to  go  into  the  electronic  future. 

I  don't  see  a  lot  of  money  being  available  for  electronics,  or  CD- 
ROMs,  or  experimentation  with  these  things.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  make  it  out  of  our  budget  and  it  would  give  us  a  shot  at  doing 
that. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  much  elbow 
room,  but  we  will  just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Any  other  questions  from  Members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kelley,  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Houk? 

If  not,  I  think  we  can  place  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Houk,  in  your  future. 

Mr.  Houk.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much.  I  wish  you  the  same. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  all  going  to  be  looking  for  something  new  to 
do,  I  have  a  funny  feeling,  based  on  the  work  that  we  have  got  to 
do  here.  Anyway,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Houk.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  will  submit  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents — FY  94  Budget 

Question.  Of  the  $4  million  increases  for  the  depositories,  you  estimate  $3.1  mil- 
lion (11%)  (p.  III-4)  is  necessary  for  "workload"  increases.  Explain  this  component 
of  your  budget — where  are  the  workload  increases  coming  from? 

Response.  The  Components  of  the  estimated  $3.1  million  workload  increase  are  as 
follows: 

Amount 

1.  Collating  and  binding  the  Congressional  Serial  Set  for  the  101st 
Congress  (First  and  Second  Sessions).  (The  bound  Congressional 
Serial  Set  distribution  will  be  restricted  to  regional  libraries  be- 
ginning with  the  first  session  of  the  102nd  Congress.) $2,286,900 

2.  Conversion  to  microfiche  of  the  Bound  Congressional  Record  for 
fiscal  years  1985  to  1993.  (The  Bound  Congressional  Record  has 
not  been  distributed  to  depositories  in  any  format  since  1984.) 
The  1985  Bound  Record  was  distributed  in  CD-ROM  as  a  pilot 

test 400,000 

3.  Providing  publications  to  14  additional  libraries.  (We  project  an 
increase  of  14  depositories  as  a  result  of  creation  of  new  Congres- 
sional districts.)  The  cost  of  distribution  to  selective  libraries  is 

estimated  at  $10,000  annually 140,000 

4.  Cost  of  contractual  services  such  as  mailing  the  materials  de- 
scribed above,  increased  costs  of  vendors  who  handle  delivery  of 

odd-size  materials,  and  increased  OCLC  costs 210,000 

5.  GPO  computer  service  charges  for  work  on  the  Acquisition,  Clas- 
sification, and  Shipment  Information  System  (ACSIS)  and  other 
computer  work  necessary  to  track  titles  coming  into  the  pro- 
gram   53,000 

6.  Increase  in  volume  of  mailing  items  through  the  U.S.  Postal 

Service 78,000 

7.  Increased  travel  costs  for  the  Depository  Library  Council.  Four 
members  who  are  leaving  the  Council  in  1994  live  in  the  immedi- 
ate Washington  area.  Travel  and  lodging  costs  are  expected  to  in- 
crease since  new  members  are  likely  to  be  from  other  areas  of 

the  country 10,000 

3,177,900 

Question.  The  GPO  revolving  fund  budget  estimates  a  $20.4  million  workload  re- 
duction (p.  IV-5)  in  the  budget,  primarily  because  of  volume  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion reductions  in  estimated  government  printing  in  1994.  How  do  you  reconcile 
your  projected  workload  budget  increase  with  those  reductions  elsewhere  in  the 
GPO  budget? 

Response.  The  trend  in  the  revolving  fund  workload  for  printing  and  binding  is 
projected  to  decline  by  about  two  percent  in  FY  1994;  however,  this  reduction  is  ex- 
pected to  be  offset  by  inflationary  increases  in  prices  for  printing.  Depository  distri- 
bution workload  is  more  related  to  the  number  of  titles  published,  library  selections. 
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and  the  number  of  depository  libraries.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  distribution 
of  electronic  formats  and  this  is  expected  to  continue.  As  shown  in  the  response  to 
the  previous  question,  the  components  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
workload  increase  are  largely  related  to  special  requirements  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered. 

Question.  For  the  record,  please  break  down  the  components  and  costs  of  the  $2.8 
million  workload  increase  in  depository  printing. 

Response.  The  components  and  costs  of  the  $2.8  million  workload  increase  in  de- 
pository printing  is  as  follows: 

Amount 

1.  Collating  and  binding  the  Congressional  Serial  Set  for  the  101st 
Congress  (First  and  Second  Sessions).  (The  bound  congressional 
Serial  Set  distribution  will  be  restricted  to  regional  libraries  be- 
ginning with  the  first  session  of  the  102nd  Congress.) $2,286,900 

2.  Conversion  to  microfiche  of  the  Bound  Congressional  Record  for 
fiscal  years  1985  to  1993.  (The  Bound  Congressional  Record  has 
been  distributed  to  depositories  in  any  format  since  1984.  The 

1985  Bound  Record  was  distributed  in  CD-ROM  as  a  pilot  test 400,000 

3.  Providing  publications  to  14  additional  libraries.  (We  project  an 
increase  of  14  depositories  as  a  result  of  creation  of  new  Congres- 
sional districts.)  The  cost  of  distribution  to  selective  libraries  is 

estimated  at  $10,000  annually 140,000 


2,826,900 


Charging  Source  Document  Agencies 


Question.  Since  all  of  the  depository  documents  originate  throughout  the  Federal 
government,  why  don't  we  just  place  a  surcharge  on  agency  billings  for  their  print- 
ing. This  would  be  sufficient  enough  to  allow  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to 
pay  the  rider  rate  and  distribution  costs  for  supplying  the  depositories.  Would  that 
not  be  a  fair  charge  aimed  at  the  originating  agency  who  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation? If  that  were  the  case,  can  you  develop  a  table  for  us  to  show  what  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  charged  to  agency  budgets. 

Response.  Under  Title  44,  GPO  must  pay  the  costs  of  depository  riders  for  publica- 
tions produced  or  procured  through  GPO.  The  agencies  pay  the  costs  of  riders  for 
publications  produced  or  procured  outside  GPO.  The  law  could  be  changed,  of 
course,  but  we  need  to  be  careful  that  any  surcharge  did  not  encourage  agencies  to 
avoid  participating  in  the  Depository  program.  One  measure  that  could  be  taken 
would  be  to  apply  a  surcharge  whenever  an  agency  reproduced  publications  outside 
the  GPO  but  did  not  provide  copies  for  the  depository  libraries.  This  could  be  in  the 
form  of  a  back  to  press  charge  assessed  against  the  agency's  printing  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Another  drawback  may  be  that  for  short-run  publications,  the  cost  of  depository 
distribution  might  equal  or  exceed  the  cost  for  meeting  agency  needs.  Thus  agencies 
might  eliminate  documents  they  could  ordinarily  print. 

If  the  FY  1994  Depository  Library  Distribution  budget  were  to  be  charged  to 
source  document  agencies,  approximately  60  percent  would  be  charged  to  the  Con- 
gressional Printing  and  Binding  Appropriation.  The  40  percent  balance  would  be 
charged  to  Executive  Agency  budgets.  This  is  shown  below. 

^'^^  S^  Total 

Printing  costs $11,398         $  7,599         $18,997 

Administrative  costs 6,044  4,029  10,073 

Total  costs 17,442  11,628  29,070 


Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 
WITNESSES 

HON.   DAN   ROSTENKOWSKI,   A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS   FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

HARRY  L.  GUTMAN,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

BERNARD  A.  SCHMITT,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

PETER  V.Z.  COBB.  BUSINESS  TAX  COUNSEL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAHL,  COMPUTER  SPECIALIST 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  seat.  We  will  take  up  with  the 
normal  budget  discussion  here  in  just  a  minute.  Good  to  see  you. 

We  have  a  number  of  new  Members  on  our  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  So  have  I.  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  all  in  that  situation.  We,  therefore,  might 
take  just  a  little  more  time  to  discuss  what  the  Joint  Committee 
does,  what  its  functions  are,  more  than  we  might  normally. 

Obviously,  we  have  the  Chairman,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  here. 
Hank  Gutman  is  with  him,  the  Chief  of  Staff  who  began  in  April  of 
1991.  The  budget  request  is  $6.6  million;  that  is  an  $834,000  in- 
crease, or  14.5  percent  over  the  1993  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  comments  you  want  to  make  on  the  record 
are  fine.  We  will  put  your  formal  statement  in  the  record,  as 
always,  and  anything  you  or  Hank  wish  to  make  available  to  the 
committee,  this  is  the  time. 

Comments  From  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just  for 
the  benefit  of  those  members  that  are  serving  on  this  subcommittee 
for  the  first  time,  make  an  observation  before  I  get  into  a  summa- 
rized version  of  my  formal  statement. 

I  think  the  Joint  Committee  is  probably  the  keenest  competitive 
committee  with  downtown  operators  that  the  Congress  has.  We 
serve  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  you  well  know,  but  all  the 
sophistication  of  estimating,  all  the  demands  that  are  made  of — on 
the  part  of  the  membership  with  respect  to  putting  together  legis- 
lation in  the  tax  area  or  estimates  in  any  area,  are  funneled  and 
focused  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

So  as  an  aside,  I  just  want  the  membership  to  recognize  that 
what  you  are  doing  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  is,  you 
are  either  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  sophistication  that  exists 
downtown  or  you  are  allowing  them  to  fall  behind;  and  if  they  fall 
behind,  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  reflection  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  falling  behind. 

(601) 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1994  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  With  me 
are  a  number  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee — 
Hank  Gutman,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  Chief  of  Staff;  Bernard 
Schmitt,  Associate  Chief  of  Staff  for  Revenue  Estimate;  Peter  Cobb, 
Business  Tax  Counsel;  and  Bill  Dahl,  who  is  in  charge  of  their 
Computer  Operations. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  can  summarize  my  written  statement, 
which  I  ask  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Let  me  first  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  support  on  the  Joint 
Committee's  budget  request.  The  subcommittee  has  always  appreci- 
ated the  critical  role  that  the  Joint  Committee  plays  in  the  tax  leg- 
islative process,  and  has  been  very  supportive  of  our  needs.  Those 
needs  are  greater  now  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Just  to  give  you  a  few  examples,  last  year  the  number  of  commit- 
tee reports  and  other  legislative  reports  produced  by  the  staff  in- 
creased from  15  in  1991  to  49,  including  a  number  of  massive  re- 
ports for  several  major  pieces  of  legislation.  The  Joint  Committee 
staff  has  also  published  51  other  documents,  including  pamphlets 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees for  hearings,  as  well  as  pamphlets  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  their  staffs  in  connection  with 
the  tax  issues  of  current  interest. 

Finally,  revenue  estimate  requests  continue  to  increase  from 
under  1,500  in  1991  to  over  2,350  in  1992.  Despite  this  growth,  the 
committee  staff  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  record  of  responding 
to  over  75  percent  of  those  requests.  We  were  able  to  maintain  this 
response  rate  only  by  the  introduction  of  sophisticated  new  technol- 
ogy of  the  type  for  which  we  are  today  seeking  increased  funding. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  demands  made 
on  the  Joint  Committee  staff  during  the  past  year,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee received  no  increase  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993 
over  fiscal  year  1992.  A  continuation  of  this  freeze  will  hamper  the 
Joint  Committee's  effort  to  fill  authorized  positions  at  a  time  when 
its  need  for  qualified  professional  staff  has  never  been  greater,  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  retain  many  of  the  highly  experienced 
current  members  of  the  staff  and  will  prevent  the  upgrading  of 
computer  equipment  and  services  that  will  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff  to  respond  properly  to  the  increasing  number  of  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  requested  the  total  for  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of 
$6,593,000.  This  represents  an  $833,000  or  a  14.5  percent  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation.  Because  of  the  appropria- 
tion freeze  for  fiscal  year  1993,  this  increase  effectively  covers  two 
fiscal  years,  rather  than  one. 

Details  of  this  request  are  in  my  written  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; however,  I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  the  three  major 
elements  of  the  request. 

The  first  component  is  the  $200,000  increase  for  contracts  with 
outside  consultants.  The  ability  to  turn  to  outside  contractors  to 
perform  tasks  for  which  the  Joint  Committee  staff  does  not  have 
time  or  resources  is  essential. 

The  second  component  is  the  $240,000  increase  in  the  budget  for 
equipment  expenses.  This  will  pay  for  the  upgrading  and  expansion 
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of  the  hardware  and  software  which  the  Joint  Committee  staff 
needs  to  continue  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  service. 

The  third  component  is  an  increase  of  $382,000  in  personnel  ex- 
penses to  cover  the  costs  of  filling  available  staff  slots,  providing 
cost  of  living  and  merit  increases  for  existing  staff,  and  increase 
the  starting  salaries  for  new  professional  staff  members. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
professional  staff  is  comprised  of  certified  public  accountants, 
Ph.D.s,  economists  and  lawyers  with  private  law  practice,  or  signif- 
icant government  experience.  These  dedicated  men  and  women 
agree  to  work  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  at  salaries  sub- 
stantially below  what  they  could  command  in  the  private  sector. 
During  1992,  a  number  of  economists  and  lawyers  with  significant 
experience  left  the  Joint  Committee  staff  to  pursue  other  career  op- 
tions. 

Unless  an  adequate  increase  in  the  Joint  Committee's  appropria- 
tion is  approved,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  further  departures. 
Ultimately,  this  turnover  of  highly  qualified  experienced  staff  who 
are  replaced  with  less  experienced  staff  will  undermine  our  ability 
to  respond  effectively  and  efficiently  to  the  members. 

I  recognize  that  current  fiscal  realities  make  it  impossible  to 
fund  fully  this  appropriation  request.  While  I  believe  that  any  re- 
duction in  our  budget  request  will  result  in  decreased  services  to 
the  members,  if  we  are  required  to  accept  the  reduction,  I  would 
reluctantly  recommend  that  personal  expenses  be  reduced. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Joint  Committee's  technological  develop- 
ment, a  cutback  in  the  amount  requested  to  fund  data  preparation, 
contracts  and  implementation  of  document  storage  and  tracking 
systems  would  have  unfortunate  results.  If  personal  expenses  are 
maintained  at  current  level,  the  requested  appropriation  increase 
falls  to  $452,000  or  a  7.8  percentage. 

I  understand  fully  the  budgetary  constraints  that  make  your 
work  so  difficult.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  you  appreciate  the  cru- 
cial role  that  the  Joint  Committee  staff  plays  in  the  analysis  and 
development  of  tax  legislation.  Consequently,  I  respectfully  urge 
the  members  of  your  subcommittee  to  respond  favorably  to  the 
Joint  Committee's  request  for  funding  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

And  that  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI, 
CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 


January  27,  1993 

I .   INTRODUCTION 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the  budget  request  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  for  the  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  assistance 
in  connection  with  last  year's  budget  request.   Because  of  your 
efforts,  the  Joint  Committee  has  been  able  to  continue  to  be 
highly  responsive  to  an  increasing  volume  and  variety  of 
requests  from  Members  of  Congress.   If  the  growing  demands  on 
the  resources  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  are  recognized 
by  the  Subcommittee,  we  will  be  cible  to  continue  and  improve 
the  Joint  Committees  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  its  many  responsibilities. 

I  am  including  with  this  Statement  several  attachments  (A 
through  D)  that  provide  a  summary  of  the  activity  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  staff  for  calendar  year  1992.  The  Joint 
Committee  staff  drafted  42  Committee  Reports  and  7 
miscellaneous  legislative  reports  during  1992  (see  Attachment 
B) .  This  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the  prior  year  when  the 
comparable  numbers  were  12  Committee  Reports  and  3 
miscellaneous  legislative  reports.   Included  in  the  1992 
reports  were  several  major  legislative  initiatives  requiring 
significant  staff  resources.  These  initiatives  included:  H.R. 
4210,  the  Teix  Fairness  &  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1992;   H.R.  11, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1992;   H.R.  776,  the  Comprehensive  National 
Energy  Act;  and  H.R,  5260,  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1992, 

Further,  the  Joint  Committee  staff  published  51  other 
documents  during  the  year,  including  pamphlets  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  hearings  held  by  those  committees  as 
well  as  peunphlets  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  in  connection  with  tax  issues  of 
current  interest  (see  Attachments  C  and  D) ,   Last  year  also  saw 
an  unprecedented  increase,  from  1,461  to  2,363,  in  the  number 
of  requests  made  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  revenue  estimates 
for  proposed  tax  legislation.   This  increase  placed  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  Joint  Committee's  revenue  estimating  staff. 
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Nevertheless,  the  staff  was  al)le  to  maintain  Its  record  of 
responding  to  over  75%  of  those  requests  that  required  a 
response  in  writing. 

It  is  likely  that  the  demand  for  Joint  Committee  staff 
services  will  increase  even  more  in  1993  and  1994.   The  days  of 
new  massive,  direct  spending  programs  appear  to  be  over. 
Instead,  tax  proposals  are  put  forth  as  the  preferred 
legislative  response  to  social  problems.   If  the  major 
initiatives  of  the  new  Administration  include  such  items  as 
short  term  economic  stimuli  (e.g.,  investment  teuc  credits), 
overhaul  of  the  U.S.  health  care  delivery  system,  and  serious 
consideration  of  a  large  array  of  consumption  teixes,  new  and 
ever  greater  demands  will  be  made  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
the  various  services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  demands 
made  on  the  Joint  Committee  staff  during  this  past  year,  the 
Joint  Committee  received  no  increase  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1993  over  fiscal  1992.   A  continuation  of  this  freeze 
will  (1)  han5>er  the  Joint  Committee's  efforts  to  fill 
authorized  positions  at  a  time  when  its  need  for  qualified 
professional  staff  has  never  been  greater,  (2)   make  it  more 
difficult  to  retain  many  of  the  highly  experienced  current 
members  of  the  staff,  euid  (3)  prevent  the  upgrading  of  computer 
equipment  and  services  that  will  enable  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  to  continue  to  respond  promptly  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  assistance  from  Members  of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  the  Joint  Committee's  appropriation  request 
for  fiscal  year  1994  reflects  an  increase  over  1993  that  has 
three  major  components:   (1)  an  increase  in  the  amount 
dedicated  to  data  preparation  contracts;  (2)  an  increase  to 
cover  the  costs  attributeible  to  in^lementing  fully  the 
installation  of  an  electronic  document  storage  and  tracking 
system;  and  (3)  proposed  increases  in  personnel  expense  to  (a) 
cover  the  cost  of  filling  available  staff  slots,  (b)  provide 
cost-of-living  and  merit  increases  for  existing  staff,  and  (c) 
increase  the  starting  salaries  for  new  professional  staff 
members . 

In  a  letter  to  the  Clerk  of  House,  dated  November  5,  1992, 
I  requested  a  total  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of 
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$6,593,000.  This  represents  an  $833,000  (14.5%)  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation.   Because  of  the 
appropriation  freeze  for  FY  1993,  this  increase  effectively 
covers  two  fiscal  years,  rather  than  one.   Details  of  this 
appropriation  request  are  outlined  below  with  justifications 
for  the  levels  requested. 

II.   Details  of  Fiscal  Year  1994  ^propriation  Request 

A.   Nonpersonnel  expenses 

I  am  requesting  a  $452,000  increase  in  total  nonpersonnel 
expenses.   Although  requested  increases  for  many  of  the 
nonpersonnel  items  represent  inflation  adjustments  only, 
certain  of  the  items  for  which  there  are  significant  increases 
merit  specific  discussion. 

1.  Other  services.  --  The  Joint  Committee  has  budgeted 
$245,000  for  consultant  services,  an  increase  of  $200,000. 
This  element  of  the  request  relates  directly  to  the  increased 
demands  for  assistance  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taixation  by  the  Members  of  Congress.   In  addition 
to  normal  inflation  increases,  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
requested  increase  is  intended  to  finance  the  cost  of  contracts 
with  consultants  needed  to  assist  us  in  the  implementation  of 
our  document  storage  and  tracking  system  (discussed  in  greater 
detail  below) .   This  will  enable  us  to  follow  more  closely  the 
status  of  Member  requests  and  respond  more  quickly  to  such 
requests. 

To  perform  efficiently,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  has  found  it  necessary  to  contract  with  certain 
private  sector  organizations  to  do  work  that  the  Joint 
Committee  staff  does  not  have  the  time  or  resources  to  do 
otherwise.   For  example,  the  Committee  will  need  outside 
assistance  in  converting  to  a  new  data  retrieval  and  sampling 
procedure  to  be  implemented  by  the  Statistics  of  Income  (SOI) 
division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   This  extensive 
sample  of  taxpayer  information  forms  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
computer  models  utilized  by  the  staff  in  conducting  its  revenue 
analysis  work.   The  advanced  tracking  and  new  SOI  sample  design 
will  require  significant  software  development. 

2.  Equipment .-- I  am  requesting  $300,000  (an  increase  of 
$240,000)  in  the  appropriation  for  equipment  expenses.   We 
anticipate  new  equipment  costs  of  $200,000  with  additional 
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costs  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  $40,000.   In  addition  to 
normal  inflation  increases  incorporated  into  the  appropriation 
request,  there  are  two  additional  components  to  this  request. 

First,  during  FY  1993,  the  Joint  Committee  will  install 
the  first  stage  of  an  electronic  document  storage  and  tracking 
system  that  will  improve  the  Joint  Committee's  ability  to 
respond  to  Member  requests  in  a  timely  manner.   This  system 
will  run  on  equipment  and  software  purchased  with  funds  from  FY 
1992  and  earlier  years.   Because  of  the  funding  freeze  for  FY 
1993,  no  additional  equipment  purchases  are  planned  for  FY 
1993.   However,  the  success  of  the  first  stage  will  lead  to 
additional  equipment  requirements  in  FY  1994.   Full 
implementation  of  this  system  will  not  be  possible  without 
additional  funds  for  equipment  purchases  in  FY  1994. 

Second,  as  the  number  of  staff  economists  employed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  increased,  the  staff's  needs 
for  the  computer  equipment  that  these  economists  use  on  a  daily 
basis  similarly  has  increased.   The  purchase  of  new  personal 
computers  (PCs)  for  the  economists  is  not  a  discretionary 
expense;  2  economists  cannot  share  a  PC  because  virtually  all 
the  staff  economists  spend  a  significant  percentage  of  their 
days  using  their  con^uters  to  prepare  responses  to  Member 
requests. 

In  addition  to  the  new  equipment  expenditures, 
expenditures  for  upgrades  of  existing  equipment  will  be 
necessary.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  devotes 
significant  resources  to  the  preparation  of  revenue  estimates, 
distribution  analyses,  and  other  economic  analyses  of  proposed 
revenue  legislation.   The  nature  of  this  work  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  staff  is  normally  asked  to  complete  its  analyses 
requires  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Teixation  staff  utilize  the 
most  sophisticated  and  technologically  advanced  equipment. 
Thus,  the  staff  finds  it  necessary  to  upgrade  computer  software 
and  hardware  constantly  to  eneible  the  staff  to  provide  the 
service  required  and  expected  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

In  that  regard,  I  anticipate  that  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  will  have  to  begin  replacing  the  existing  PCs  with 
desktop  work  stations  by  the  end  of  1993.   Many  of  the  PCs  are 
now  several  years  old  and  seriously  outdated.   The  technology 
that  has  led  to  the  development  of  desktop  work  stations  will 
be  approximately  20  times  faster  than  the  Joint  Committee 
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staff's  current  PCs.   The  use  of  this  technology  will 
substantially  iir5)rove  the  efficiency  of  the  Joint  Committee 
staff.   However,  it  is  likely  that  each  desktop  work  station 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000  -  $40,000. 

B.   Personnel  Expenses 

I  have  requested  a  total  increase  in  the  appropriation 
attributeible  to  personnel  expenses  of  $382,000  (7.0%).   This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  7.0%  for  2  fiscal  years 
because  of  the  funding  freeze  for  FY  1993.   I  believe  this 
modest  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  personnel  expenses  is 
the  minimum  amount  that  will  enable  the  Joint  Committee  staff 
to  continue  to  hire  and  retain  qualified  professional  staff 
members . 

1.  Number  of  authorized  positions.  --  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  has  77  authorized  staff  positions  for  fiscal  year 
1992.   On  January  1,  1993,  74  staff  positions  were  filled. 
Recent  departures  from  the  staff  (in  November  and  December  of 
1992)  have  brought  the  total  staff  positions  below  the 
authorized  level,  but  this  situation  will  be  teit^orary. 

2.  Calculation  of  payroll  base.  --  The  $382,000  increase 
in  the  requested  appropriation  for  personnel  expenses  was 
calculated  based  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's  actual 
payroll  for  December  1992  with  certain  adjustments.  A  detailed 
description  of  these  calculations  is  provided  in  Attachment  E. 

The  Joint  Committee  staff's  December  1992  payroll  was 
$432,448.   This  payroll  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the  following: 
(1)  the  filling  of  all  vacant  positions  at  an  estimated  monthly 
expense  of  approximately  $22,000,  and  (2)  the  1993  authorized 
COLA.   The  assumed  monthly  payroll  with  these  adjustments  will 
be  $458,620;  this  reflects  an  anticipated  FY  1993  annual 
payroll  expense  of  $5,503,440. 

3.  Cost-of-living  increase. --The  $5,503,440  anticipated 
annual  payroll  base  was  adjusted  to  reflect  a  $132,083   (2.4%) 
cost-of-living  increase  effective  January  1,  1994. 

4.  Merit  increases. --An  additional  $199,477  is  requested 
to  provide  average  merit  increases  of  3.54%  effective  for 
fiscal  year  1994.   This  modest  amount  reflects  a  reduction  in 
the  eunount  requested  for  merit  increases  for  FY  1993,  despite 
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the  fact  that  this  amount  will  effectively  cover  merit 
increases  for  2  fiscal  years  (1993  and  1994) . 

As  you  know,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  professional 
staff,  comprised  of  certified  public  accountants,  Ph.D. 
economists,  and  lawyers  with  private  law  practice  or 
significant  government  experience,  agree  to  work  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  at  salaries  substantially  below  those 
available  in  the  private  sector.   During  1992,  a  nvimber  of 
economists  and  lawyers  (with  significant  experience)  left  the 
Joint  Committee  staff  to  pursue  other  career  options.   Unless 
an  adequate  increase  in  the  Joint  Committee's  appropriation  is 
approved,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  further  departures. 
Ultimately,  this  turnover  of  highly  qualified,  experienced 
staff  who  are  replaced  with  less  experienced  staff  members  will 
undermine  the  ability  of  the  Joint  Committee  staff  to  respond 
effectively  and  efficiently  to  the  many  varied  and  urgent 
requests  we  receive  from  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  staff  performs  a  unique  and  valuable 
function  in  providing  the  Congress  with  independent,  expert 
technical  assistance  in  all  aspects  of  the  tax  legislative 
process.   The  Appropriations  Committee  has  recognized  in  the 
past  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  must  be  able  to 
attract  and  retain  an  adequate  number  of  highly  qualified 
professionals.   If  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  meet  its  staffing 
needs  over  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  requisite  level  of 
funding  be  maintained  on  a  consistent  basis. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  will 
be  able  to  pay  competitive  salaries  in  the  short  term. 
However,  if  the  staff  is  going  to  be  able  to  retain  qualified 
employees  for  at  least  reasonable  periods  of  time,  the  staff 
must  have  the  resources  to  provide  modest  merit  and  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

III.   Conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Congress  continues  to  search  for  ways 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the  deficit,  we  will  continue 
to  rely  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to 
provide  us  with  their  technical  support.  The  appropriation 
request  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  intended  merely  to  provide  the 
necessary  resources  for  the  Joint  Committee  staff  to  respond 
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promptly  euid  adequately  to  the  requests  for  asslsteuice  that  It 
receives  from  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  current  fiscal  realities  may 
make  it  iitpossible  to  fund  fully  this  appropriation  request.  I 
firmly  believe  that  any  short  term  reduction  in  our  budget  will 
result  in  a  long  term  detriment  to  the  Congress  because  it  will 
necessarily  lead  to  decreased  service  to  Members. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  required  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the 
requested  appropriation,  I  would  with  some  reluctance, 
recommend  the  reduction  be  to  personnel  expense  rather  the 
requested  increase  in  non-personnel  expenses.   If  personnel 
expense  is  maintained  at  current  levels,  the  requested 
appropriation  increase  will  be  $452,000  or  7.8%. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Joint  Committee's  technological 
development,  a  cutback  in  the  amount  requested  to  fund  data 
preparation  contracts  and  implementation  of  a  document  storage 
and  tracking  system  would  result  in  unaccepteibly  imprecise 
revenue  estimates  and  intolerably  long  delays  in  responding  to 
revenue  requests.  If  a  trade-off  is  inevitcJjle,  for  this  year 
technology  must  prevail  over  manpower. 

I  recognize  fully  the  budgetary  constraints  that  make  your 
work  so  difficult.   At  the  Scune  time,  I  know  you  appreciate  the 
crucial  role  that  the  Joint  Committee  staff  plays  in  the 
analysis  and  development  of  tax  legislation.   Consequently,  I 
respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  your  Subcommittee  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  Joint  Committee's  request  for  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Attachments 
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Attachaent  B: 

1992  Legislative  Reports  Worked  on 

by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Coamittee  on  Taxation 

Tax  Coamittee  Reports 

1.  H.R.  11  (Revenue  Act  of  1992):  H.  Rept.  102-631  (Ways 
and  Means  Report) 

2.  H.R.  11  (Revenue  Act  of  1992):  H.  Rept.  102-1034 
(Conference  Report) 

3.  H.R.  534  (Recreation  Boat  Fee  Repeal):  H.  Rept.  102- 
182,  Part  2  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

4.  H.R.  776  (Energy  Policy  Act,  revenue  provisions) :  H. 
Rept.  102-474,  Part  6  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

5.  H.R.  776  (Energy  Policy  Act,  revenue  provisions):  H. 
Rept.  102-1018  (Conference  Report)  (P.L.  102-486) 

6.  H.R.  939  (Veterans  Housing  Amendments,  tax  provision) : 
H.  Rept.  102-292,  Part  2  (Ways  and  Means  Report)  (P.L. 
102-547) 

7.  H.R.  1168  (Veterans  Flight  Training  expenses):  H.  Rept. 
102-693  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

8.  H.R.  2130  (NOAA  Authorization,  tax  provision):  H.Rept. 
102-133,  Part  2  (Ways  and  Means  Report)  (P.L.  102-567) 

9.  H.R.  4095  (Emergency  Unemployment  Extension,  tcuc 
provisions) :  H.Rept.  102-427  (Ways  and  means  Report) 
(P.L.  102-244) 

10.  H.R.  4210  (Economic  Growth  Acceleration  Act):  H.  Rept. 
102-432  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

11.  H.R,  4210  (Tax  Fairness  and  Economic  Growth  Act) :  H. 
Rept.  102-461  (Conference  Report) 

12.  H.R.  4727  (UI  Extension  and  Reform,  tax  provisions):  H. 
Rept.  102-536,  Part  1  (Ways  emd  Meems  Report) 

13.  H.R.  5008  (Veterams  Condensation,  tax  provision) :  H. 
Rept.  102-753,  Part  2  (Ways  smd  Means  Report  (P.L.  102- 
568) 

14.  H.R.  5260  (UI  Extension  and  Reform,  tax  provisions):  H. 
Rept.  102-543,  Part  1  (Ways  and  Meams  Report) 

15.  H.R.  5260  (UI  Extension  and  Reform,  teuc  provisions) :  H. 
Rept.  102-650  (Conference  Report)  (P.L.  102-318) 
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16.  H.R.  5636  (Charitable  remainder  trust  reporting):  H. 
Rept.  102-694  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

17.  H.R.  5637  (Rehabilitation  tax  credit):  H.  Rept.  102-695 
(Hays  and  Means  Report) 

18.  H.R.  5638  (Loss  on  principal  residences):  H.  Rept.  102- 
696  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

19.  H.R.  5639  (UN  teuc-exempt  bonds):  H.  Rept.  102-697  (Ways 
and  Means  Report) 

20.  H.R.  5640  (Disaster- related  conversions):  H.  Rept. 
102-698  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

21.  H.R.  5641  (OBRA/employer  securities):  H.  Rept.  102-716 
(Ways  emd  Meeuis  Report) 

22.  H.R.  5642  (Small  Insurance  companies /AMT ) :  H.  Rept. 
102-699  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

23.  H.R.  5643  (Accrual  for  cotton  warehouses) :  H.  Rept. 
102-728  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

24.  H.R.  5644  (Hazardous  clean-up  expenses  by  private 
foundation) :  H.  Rept.  102-717  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

25.  H.R.  5645  (UBIT/exempt  organizations):  H.  Rept.  102-700 
(Ways  and  Means  Report) 

26.  H.R.  5646  (Residual  mar)cet  insurance):  H.  Rept.  102-729 
(Ways  aind  Means  Report) 

27.  H.R.  5647  (Recapture  rule):  H.  Rept.  102-730  (Ways  and 
Means  Report) 

28.  H.R.  5648  (Wagering  excise  toix  for  exempt 
organizations):  H.  Rept.  102-718  (Ways  and  Means 
Report ) 

29.  H.R.  5649  (Alcohol  occupational/diesel  fuel  excise 
taxes):  H.  Rept.  102-743  (Ways  euid  Means  Report) 

30.  B.R.  5650  (Parmer  cooperatives):  H.  Rept.  102-719  (Ways 
and  Means  Report) 

31.  H.R.  5651  (CIA  spouse  retirement):  H.  Rept.  102-701, 
Part  1  (Hays  and  Meane   Report) 

32.  H.R.  5652  (Rollover  on  personal  residence  for  frozen 
assets):  H.  Rept.  102-731  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

33.  H.R.  5653  (Tax-exempt  bonds  for  intercity  rail):  H. 
Rept.  102-702  (Hays  and  Means  Report) 
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34.  H.R.  5654  (Harbor  maintenance  excise  tax):  H.  Rept. 
102-732  (Ways  amd  Means  Report) 

35.  H.R.  5655  (Debt -for -debt  exchange):  H.  Rept.  102-744 
(Ways  and  Means  Report) 

36.  H.R.  5657  (Perpetual  insurance  deposits):  H.  Rept.  102- 
745  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

37.  H.R.  5658  (Alaska  Native  Corporation  claims):  H.  Rept. 
102-750  (Ways  and  Meeuis  Report) 

38.  H.R.  5659  (St.  Paul  Port  Authority  bonds):  H.  Rept. 
102-734  (Ways  and  Means  Report) 

39.  H.R.  5660  (UBIT/games  of  chance):  H.  Rept.  102-703 
(Ways  amd  Means  Report) 

40.  H.R.  5661  (Ship  passenger  departure  tax):  H.  Rept.  102- 
720  (Ways  amd  Means  Report) 

41.  H.R.  5674  (Inteirmodal  cargo  containers):  H.  Rept.  102- 
735  (Ways  amd  Means  Report) 

42.  H.R.  5675  (Tauc-exempt  bond  arbitrage):  H.  Rept.  102-736 
(Ways  and  Means  Report) 

B.   Other  L«Qislativ  Reports 

1.  Technical  Explanation  of  Finance  Committee  Amendment  to 
H.R.  11  (Revenue  Act  of  1992) :  Cong.  Record,  Aug.  3, 
1992 

2.  Technical  Explanation  of  Finance  Committee  Amendment  to 
H.R.  776  (Energy  Policy  Act):  Cong.  Record,  June  18, 
1992 

3.  Explanation  of  Ways  and  Meams  Committee  Substitute  to 
H.R.  2056  (Shipbuilding  Trade/Boat  Fee  Repeal) :  Cong. 
Record,  May  13,  1992 

4.  Sunsnary  of  Ways  and  Meams  Democratic  Member  Substitute 
to  H.R.  4210  (Tax  Fairness  and  Economic  Growth  Act) : 
WMCP  102-34 

5.  Technical  Bjqplanatlon  of  the  Senate  Finance  Consnittee 
Amendment  to  H.R.  4210  (Family  Tax  Fairness,  Economic 
Growth,  and  Health  Care  Access  Act) :  S.  Prt.  102-77 

6.  Technical  Explamatlon  of  H.R.  4287  (Tauc  Fairness  and 
Economic  Grotrth  Act)  :  WMCP  102-35 

7.  Explamatlon  of  Ways  amd  Means  Committee  Amendment  to 
H.R.  4691  (Airport  and  Airway  Authorization  Act) :  WMCP 
102-43  (enacted  in  H.R.  6168,  P.L.  102-581) 
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ATTACHMENT  C 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

JCS-92  DOCDMENTS 

JCS-1-92    Derivations  Of  Code  Sections  Of  The  Internal  Revenue 
Codes  Of  1939  And  1954 

January  21,  1992 

JCS-2-92  Description  And  Analysis  Of  Tax  Provisions  Expiring  In 
1992  Scheduled  for  Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  January  28-29  and  February  26,  1992 

January  27,  1992 

JCS-3-92  Summary  Of  Revenue  Proposals  In  The  President's  Fiscal 
Year  19  93  Budget 

February  6,  1992 

JCS-4-92    Never  released 

JCS-5-92    Summary  Of  H.R.4287;  Tax.   Fairness  And  Economic  Growth 

Act  Of  1932 

February  21,  1992 

JCS-6-92    Comparison  Of  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.4210  As 
Passed  By  The  House  And  The  Senate 

March  17,  1992 

JCS-7-92    Schedule  Of  Present  Federal  Excise  Taxes  (As  Of  January 
1-  1992) 

March  27,  1992 

JCS-8-92  Estimates  Of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures  For  Fiscal  Years 
1993-1997 

April  24,  1992 

JCS-9-92    Present  Law  And  Proposals  Relating  To  The  Federal  Income 
Tcuc  Treatment  Of  The  Cost  Of  Acquiring  Goodwill  And 
Certain  Other  Intangibles  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  April  28,  1992 

April  27,  1992 

JCS-10-92    Deflcription  Of  Miscellaneous  Farm  Tax  Proposals  (S.710. 
8.887.  g.9Q0.  9.1045.  S.1061.  S.1130.  And  S.2202) 
Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Siibcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  April  29,  1992 

;^ril  27,  1992 
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JCS-ll-92   Explanation  Of  H.R.5270  (Foreign  Income  Teuc 

Rationalization  And  Simplification  Act  Of  1992) 
Scheduled  for  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  July  21-22,  1992 

May  29,  1992 

JCS-12-92  Proposals  And  Issues  Relating  To  Tax  Incentives  For 
Enterprise  Zones  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  June  3,  1992 

June  2,  1992 

JCS-13-92   Compariaon  Of  The  Tsuc  Systems  Of  The  United  States.  The 
United  Kingdom.  German.  And  Japan  Scheduled  for  a 
Hearing  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  July 
21,  1992 

July  20,  1992 

JCS-14-92   Discussion  Of  Revenue  Estimation  Methodology  And  Process 

August  13,  1992 

JCS-lS-92   Propoaala  And  laauea  Relating  To  The  Financial  Condition 
Of  The  Penaion  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC) 
Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Sxibcommittee  on 
Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
September  25,  1992 

September  24,  1992 

JCS-16-92   Comparison  Of  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.ll 

(Revenue  Act  Of  1992)  As  Passed  The  House  And  The  Senate 

October  1,  1992 
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ATTACHMENT  D 

JOIKT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

JCX-92  DOCDMENTS 

JCX-1-92    Summary  Of  Revenue  Proposals  In  The  President's  Fiscal 
Year  1993  Budget 

February  3,  1992 

JCX-2-92    TcLx  Aspects  Of  Government -Assisted  Acquisitions  Of 
Savings  And  Loan  Associations  (H.R.1135.  H.R.1326. 
H.R.1338  And  H.R.561)  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  11,  1992 

February  7,  1992 

JCX-3-92    Committee  On  Ways  And  Means  Mark-Up  Of  H.R.939 

(Veterans'  Housing  Amendments  Of  1991)  On  February  12. 
1992 

February  10,  1992 

JCX-4-92    Description  Of  The  President's  Tax  Proposals  Included  In 
The  Fiscal  Year  1993  Budget  And  As  Introduced  In 
H.R.4210  Scheduled  for  Markup  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  February  12,  1992 

February  11,  1992 

JCX-5-92    Description  Of  S.1364  (Employee  Benefits  Simplification 
And  Expansion  Act  Of  1991)  And  Proposed  Modifications 
Scheduled  for  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
on  March  3,  1992 

March  3,  1992 

JCX-6-92    Description  Of  Taxpayer  Bill  Of  Rights  2  Provisions 

Scheduled  for  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
on  March  3,  1992 

March  3,  1992 

JCX-7-92    Description  Of  Chairman's  Mark;  Tax  Proposals  Relating 
To  Working  Families.  Long-Term  Economic  Growth.  And  Tax 
Fairness  Scheduled  for  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  March  3,  1992 

March  3,  1992 

JCX-8-92  Deaeription  Of  3.1294    (Tax  Simplification  Act  Of   1991) 

And  Proposed  Modificationa  Scheduled  for  Markup  by  the 
Senate  Coomlttee  on  Finamce  on  March  3,    1992 

March  3,    1992 

JCX-9-92    Batimated  Revenue  Effects  Of  Chairman's  Mark  (Revised) 

March  3,  1992 
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March  10,  1992 

Estimated  Budget  Effects 

Of 

S.2325  (Family  Security 

Initiatives  Act  of  1992) 

As 
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Finance  CQiranittee 

March  10,  1992 

Estimated  Budoet  Effects 

Of 
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JCX-12-92 

House  And  Senate  (Conference  -  Revised) 

March  18,  1992 

JCX-13-92   Estimated  Budget  Effects  of  H.R.4210.  As  Agreed  By  The 
House  And  Senate  Conferees 

March  24,  1992 

JCX-14-92   Action  To  Authorize  Further  Amendment  To  H.R.2056 

(Shipbuilding  Trade  Reform  Act  Of  1992)  Prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

March  30,  1992 

JCX-15-92   Description  Of  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.776 

("Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act")  Scheduled 
for  a  Hearing  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  April  28,  1992 

April  27,  1992 

JCX-16-92   Marlcup  Of '  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.776 
("Comprehensive  National  Energy  Policy  Act")  And 
Additional  Energy  Tclx  Provisions  Scheduled  for  a  Marlcup 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  April  29, 
1992 

April  28,  1992 

JCX-17-92   Markup  Of  Wavs  And  Means  Committee  Amendment  To  H.R.4691 
(Airport  And  Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  And  Intermodal 
Transportation  Act  Of  1992) 

April  28,  1992 

JCX-18-92   Description  Of  H.R.65.  H.R.1733.  And  H.R.1870  Scheduled 
for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  smd  Meems  on  May 
21,  1992 

May  19,  1992 

JCX-19-92   Proposal  To  Limit  Deduction  For  Executive  Compensation 
Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Senate  Finamce 
Subcommittee  on  Teucation  on  June  4,  1992 

June  3,  1992 
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JCX-20-92    Issues  Involved  In  Possible  Revenue  Options  To  Reduce 
The  Federal  Deficit  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the 
Siabcommittee  on  Deficits,  Debt  Management,  and 
International  Debt  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
June  5,  1992 

June  4,  1992 

JCX-21-92   Description  Of  Revenue  Provisions  For  H.R.5260 

(Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  Of  1992)  Scheduled 
for  a  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  June 
11,  1992 

June  10,  1992 

JCX-22-92   Chairman's  Mark  Of  The  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of 

H.R.776  ("Comprehensive  National  Energy  Act")  Scheduled 
for  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  June 
16,  1992 

June  16,  1992 

JCX-23-92   Description  Of  A  Proposal  To  Extend  Certain  Expiring  Tax 
Provisions.  Repeal  The  Luxury  Excise  Tax  On  Certain 
Items.  And  Adopt  Revenue -Raising  Provisions  Scheduled 
for  Markup  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  June 
16,  1992 

June  16,  1992 

JCX-24-92   Chairman's  Mark  Of  Revenue -Related  Provisions 

(Enterprise  Zones.  Extension  Of  Certain  Expiring  Tax 
Provisions.  Tax  Simplification.  Intangible  Assets.  Real 
Estate.  Luxury  Excise  Tax.  Taxpayer  Bill  Of  Rights. 
Technical  Corrections.  And  Certain  Revenue -Raising 
Provisions)  And  Subcommittee  Proposals  Scheduled  for  a 
Markup  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  emd  Means  on  June 
24,  1992 

June  23,  1992 

JCX-25-92   Wavs  And  Means  Committee  Estimated  Budget  Effects  Of 
Chairman's  Mark 

June  24,  1992 

JCX-26-92   Description  Of  H.R.2922  ("Lead-Based  Paint  Hazard 
Abatement  Act*)  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures  of  the  House 
Coomlttae  on  Ways  and  Meems  on  July  1,  1992 

June  30,  1992 

JCX-27-92   Present  Law  And  Issues  Relating  To  Misclassif ication  Of 
Emplovees  And  Independent  Contractors  For  Federal  Tax 
Purposes  Scheduled  for  a  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Revenue  Measures  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  emd  Means  on  July  23,  1992 

July  22,  1992 
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JCX-28-92   Description  Of  Chairman's  Mark  To  H.R.ll  (Revenue  Act  Of 
1992)  Scheduled  for  Markup  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  July  29,  1992 

July  28,  1992 

JCX-29-92   Estimated  Revenue  Effects  Of  The  Chairman' 3  Mark 

July  29,  1992 

JCX-30-92   Access  To  Tax  Information  By  The  Department  Of  Veterans 
Affairs:   H.R.5008  (Dependency  And  Indemnity 
Compensation  Reform  Act  Of  1992) .  Scheduled  for  Markup 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  August  5,  1992 

August  4,  1992 

JCX- 31-92   Discussion  Of  Revenue  Estimation  Methodology  And  Process 

August  4,  1992 

JCX- 32 -92   Estimated  Budget  Effects  Of  H.R.ll.  As  Reported  By  The 
Senate  Committee  On  Finance 

August  4,  1992 

JCX-33-92   Proposals  And  Issues  Relating  To  The  Financial  Condition 
Of  The  Pension  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  Scheduled  for 
a  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  August  11,  1992 

August  10,  1992 

JCX- 34 -92   Comparison  Of  Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.776  As 
Passed  By  The  House  And  Senate 

September  25,  1992 

JCX-35-92   Comparison  Of  Estimated  Budget  Effects  Of 

Revenue -Related  Provisions  Of  H.R.776.  As  Passed  By  The 
House  And  The  Senate 

September  25,  1992 

JCX-36-92   Comparison  Of  Estimated  Budget  Effects  Of  H.R.ll.  As 
Passed  By  The  House  And  As  Passed  Bv  The  Senate 

October  1,  1992 
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ATTACHMENT  E  " 


December  1992  payroll 
Adjustment  for  hires 

during  FY  1993 
FY  1993  COLA 


/ 


Anticipated  Payroll  October  1993 

1994  COLA  (2.4%) 

Merit  increases  (3.54%) 

FY  1994  ;^propriation 
Request  (personnel) 


MONTHLY 

ANNUALIZED 

432,448 

5,189,376 

21,969 

263,624 

4,203 

50,440 

458,620 

5,503,440 

11,007 

132,083 

16,623 

199,477 

486,250 

5,835,000 
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JCT  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  mem- 
bers might  be  interested  to  know  the  source  of  these  requests,  this 
work  load  increase  and  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  do  75  percent 
of  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  you  make  some  judgment  calls. 

You  would  have  to,  based  on  the  request  made  of  you.  Could  you 
give  us  a  feel  for  where  they  come  from  and  why  they  are  growing 
and  the  criteria  you  use  to  decide  to  do  some  and  not  others. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  I  guess  that  is  a  professional  question  for  a 
professional  staff  person  to  respond  to,  but  let  me  just  say,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  the  one  area  that  I  think  this  subcommittee  has  to 
focus  on  is  that  when  a  request  for  particular  data  is  made  on  our 
part  from  the  Joint  Committee,  we  get  an  overview  of  how  it  re- 
flects in  the  overall  view — in  the  overall  picture. 

When  you  are  competing  with  forces  downtown  focused  on  their 
area  alone,  they  are  painting  a  different  picture  because  they  are 
focused  in  a  tunnel  vision  on  something  that  they  want  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Give  us  an  example  who  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Any  group  downtown  that  is  interested  in 
tax  policy  or  in  how  much  certain  provisions  in  the  law  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  estimates  are  always  far  less  than 
ours,  and  so 

Mr.  Young.  Are  you  talking  about  government  groups? 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  No,  I  am  talking  about  interest  groups  in  the 
lobbying  area  downtown.  I  will  turn  this  over  to  Mr.  Gutman  to 
answer  any  further  questions. 

Mr.  Gutman.  Let  me  try  the  second  one  first,  which  is  the  com- 
petition we  are  facing.  Then  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  Chairman's 
question  about  the  increased  work  load.  Because  of  the  significant 
constraints  that  the  Budget  Act  has  placed  on  the  ability  of  the  tax 
committees  to  do  legislation  and  the  fact  that  everything  has  to  be 
revenue  neutral,  a  large  part  of  the  game,  sort  of  the  threshold 
that  has  to  be  overcome,  is  that  the  tax  provisions  that  lose  money 
have  to  be  offset  by  tax  provisions  that  pick  up  money. 

So  people  who  are  interested,  interest  groups  particularly,  in  pro- 
posing to  Members'  amendments  that  they  would  have  the  Mem- 
bers offer  often  go  to  downtown  firms  who  provide  a  revenue  esti- 
mating service  to  get  a  revenue  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
or  the  revenue  benefit  of  a  proposed  revenue  raiser.  That  has 
become  a  big  business. 

The  accounting  firms  now,  virtually  every  accounting  firm,  have 
the  capacity  to  do  this.  Peat  Marwick  does  it,  Price  Waterhouse  has 
done  it.  They  have,  in  turn,  hired  away  from  both  the  Treasury  tax 
estimating  staff  and  our  estimating  staff,  or  tried  to,  the  people 
who  have  the  capacity  to  do  this. 

So  when  the  Chairman  talks  about  the  competition  from  down- 
town, we  have  competition  from  downtown,  both  in  terms  of  sub- 
stance and  also  in  terms  of  trying  to  hire  away  my  people.  And  the 
salaries  that  they  offer,  frankly,  are  in  the  area  of  twice  as  much 
as  what  I  can  pay.  And  there  comes  a  point  with  the  people  on  the 
staff  when  they  just  say,  "Gee,  you  know,  I  love  what  I  am  doing 
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here,  but  I  just  can't  afford  it  because  they  are  throwing  more  dol- 
lars at  me." 

Another  part  of  this  is  the  capacity  technologically  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  things.  We  are  worried  that  if  we  fall  behind  in  terms  of 
our  technological  development,  they  will  be  able  to  outstrip  us 
there.  The  one  advantage  we  continue  to  have  is  the  database  that 
we  have  as  compared  to  what  they  have.  But  even  there,  they  are 
attempting  to  make  inroads. 

So  the  problem  is  a  problem  both  of  competition  from  the  outside 
and  then  internally.  And  this  gets  back  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  our  ability  to  be  able  to  respond  timely  and  accu- 
rately to  your  requests. 

We  do  three  different  things. 

First,  the  revenue  estimating  function  has  taken  on  an  over- 
whelming aspect,  because  it  controls  what  you  can  do  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

But  I  would  like  the  committee  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  people  who  provide  the  technical  expertise  to  both  of 
the  tax  writing  committees  and  to  any  Member  who  wants  to  intro- 
duce tax  legislation.  We  are  the  ones  who  will  work  with  legislative 
counsel  to  draft,  we  are  the  ones  who  prepare  the  initial  committee 
reports  for  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  side  and  the  conference 
agreements.  We  also  provide  economic  analysis  of  proposals,  apart 
from  revenue  analysis. 

So  when  we  are  in  a  situation  like  we  were  in  the  last  congres- 
sional session,  where  we  had  two  major  tax  bills  that  went  through 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  an  energy  bill,  as  well  as  two  unemploy- 
ment bills — we  actually  did  on  the  Senate  side  six  tax  bills  last 
year  and  five  on  the  House  side — when  that  is  going  on,  obviously 
every  Member  has  an  interest  in  trying  to  get  his  or  her  piece  of 
legislation  considered. 

The  demands  on  us  to  produce  estimates  become  extraordinary. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  It  is  also  very  difficult  when  the  administra- 
tion will  give  us  a  time  certain  at  which  they  expect  the  bill  to  be 
presented  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  had 
that  experience  on  two  occasions  in  the  last  Congress.  I  mean,  we — 
the  committee  does  not  really  work  at  its  own  pace  any  more,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  challenged. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  TREASURY 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  also  how  you  interrelate  with  Treasury  because  a 
lot  of  people  don't  think  we  do  all  this,  they  think  Treasury  does. 
You  might  want  to  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Sure.  Let's  talk  first  about  the  estimating  side.  Our 
revenue  analysis  staff  consults  with  the  Treasury  revenue  analysis 
staff  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  It  is  in  nobody's  interest  to  have 
these  numbers  be  wildly  divergent  and  we  talk  a  lot  about  method- 
ology, we  talk  a  lot  about  factors  which  ought  to  influence  an  esti- 
mate. So  we  are  in  touch  with  them  about  what  is  going  on. 

No  one  actually  discloses  numbers  to  one  another,  but  method- 
ologies are  discussed  to  make  sure  that  each  of  us  is  fully  apprised 
of  what  the  other  is  doing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  essence,  it  is  the  separation  of  powers  right  here. 
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Mr.  GuTMAN.  Exactly.  One  of  the  reasons  estimates  will  be  dif- 
ferent is  the  separation  of  powers.  Treasury  operates  off  the  0MB 
macroeconomic  assumptions,  we  operate  off  the  CBO  assumptions 
and  often  different  estimates  will  be  accounted  for  simply  because 
of  those  different  macroeconomic  assumptions. 

We  try  to  work  with  the  Treasury,  also,  in  terms  of  substantive 
legislative  proposals,  because  to  the  extent  that  we  can  cooperate, 
the  legislative  product  is  going  to  be  better.  Sometimes  that  is  an 
easier  task  than  others,  but  we  try  to  interact  with  them, 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Moran,  and  then  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Young.  Either  one. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  trying  to  understand  how  you  could  possibly 
come  up  with  the  complexity  of  estimates  that  are  required.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  were  to  take  the  investment  tax  credit,  we  have  got — 
bottom  line  estimates  seems  to  be  about  $35  billion  in  lost  revenue, 
but  you  have  got,  whatever,  we  won't  quibble,  but  you  have  got 
considerations  such  as  it  favors  heavy  industrial  firms  at  the  ex- 
pense possibly  of  high  tech  firms.  You  have  got  a  lumping,  the  dy- 
namic so  that  you  get  maximum  corporate  tax  benefit,  and  you 
have  got  substantial  administrative  costs  involved  in  it. 

Now,  if  you  would  be  asked,  perhaps,  to  come  up  with  a  current 
estimate  if  we  were  to  go  with  the  ITC,  and  I  am  using  that  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  is  being  thrown  along  and  with  the  gas 
tax,  would  you  consult  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  doing  that? 
Would  you  use  their  resources?  Would  you  use  the  JEC  resources? 

How  do  you  then,  once  you  get  a  task  like — a  complex  tax  like 
estimating  the  effects  of  the  ITC,  where  do  you  then  go?  Because 
you  couldn't  possibly  do  it  with  the  staff  resources  that  you  have 
physically  on  site. 

Mr.  Gutman.  I  will  let  Bernie  respond  more  specifically  to  it  be- 
cause he  is  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  revenue  estimation.  Let  me 
just  give  you  a  general  statement  about  that.  In  general,  we  look  to 
our  database  from  tax  return  information.  That  provides  us  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  information. 

For  example,  based  on  depreciation  charges,  we  can  figure  out 
how  much  investment  has  been  made  in  the  economy  in  any  par- 
ticular year. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  keep  all  that  data. 

Mr.  Gutman.  All  that  stuff  is  on  tape.  That  is  why  this  is  so  very 
important  for  us.  We  have  that  material  on  tapes  going  back  for 
years,  and  when  we  are  asked  to  do  something  like  the  investment 
tax  credit,  what  we  would  have  to  do  first,  of  course,  is  identify 
how  much  investment  there  has  been  in  the  economy  and  then  try 
to  figure  out  how  much  it  is  going  to  change  due  to  the  fact  that 
what  the  government  is  going  to  do  is  reduce  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment for  certain  types  of  assets. 

Now,  with  the  investment  tax  credit,  we  have  some  history,  be- 
cause we  have  had  it  before,  and  there  have  been  empirical  studies 
done  by  economists  of  the  response  to  investment  of  these  kinds  of 
incentives,  and  we  go  back  and  look  at  that.  So  after  trying  to  pre- 
dict the  level  of  investment  in  the  country,  then  we  will  try  to  pre- 
dict a  behavioral  response. 
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There  are  many  who  say  that  our  revenue  estimates  are  what  is 
called  static,  that  we  don't  take  into  account  what  happens  in  the 
economy.  That  represents  a  bit  of  a  misunderstanding  of  what  we 
really  do.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  figure  out  what  would  happen  if 
you  just  changed  the  rules. 

But  then  we  have  to  figure  out  how  people  are  going  to  respond. 
We  attempt  to  do  that  where  we  have  the  data  by  going  back  and 
seeing  how  people  responded  in  the  past.  In  the  ITC  area,  we  do 
have  data  because  the  ITC  has  been  a  provision  that  has  been  in 
and  out  of  the  code.  So  we  will  go  back  and  look  at  past  experi- 
ences, then  we  will  try  to  project,  based  on  of  economic  theory  or 
whatever  data  we  can  find  from  whatever  source,  how  things  may 
have  changed.  That  in  essence  is  how  the  estimate  is  developed. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Would  you  try  to  come  up  with  a  conclusion,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  it  was  better  to  drop  the  corporate  tax  rate  from  36 
to  34?  Would  they  make  out  better  in  the  long  run  or  would  they 
be  better  off  if  they  had  kept  the  tax  rate?  Are  those  the  kinds  of 
issues  you  look  at  as  well? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  We  can,  but  those  get  very  speculative,  because 
what  you  have  are  data  that  tell  you  what  did  happen,  then  you 
have  got  to  speculate  about  what  would  happen  if  we  didn't  do 
that.  We  are  not  particularly  well  suited  to  do  that  kind  of  analy- 
sis, frankly. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  your  estimate  is  then — Treasury  would  have  the 
other  principal  estimate. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Treasury  would  have  the  other  principal  estimate. 
And,  in  general,  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  general,  we  and  the 
Treasury  are  very  close  together  on  virtually  every  estimate.  Even 
when  estimates  have  been  contentious,  the  area  of  difference  really 
has  not  been  significant;  it  has  just  been  that  the  issue  itself  has 
been  a  contentious  issue.  We  are  generally  pretty  close  to  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thank  you.  It  is  helpful  to  understand  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Bill. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  You  men- 
tioned the  growing  demand.  I  certainly  understand  it  and  I  can  see 
it.  Do  you  ever  have  any  requests  from  the  downtown  groups  that 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  mentioned,  these  non-government  agen- 
cies or  non-government  accounting  firms? 

Do  they  ever  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  do  something  for  them? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  They  can't  do  that  because  we  work  only  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Now,  they  can  often  go  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  say,  "Here  is  something,  why  don't  you  submit  it  to  the  Joint 
Committee?"  And  they  do  that  with  regularity  and  they  do  it  to  try 
to  test.  They  try  to  get  into  our  database,  basically,  and  figure  out 
how  we  are  doing  this  stuff  so  they  can  expand  their  own  capacity 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Young.  You  are  aware  that  they  do  that  through  Members? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Yes.  We  are  very  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  executive  branch  agencies,  do  they  ever 
use  some  kind  of  a  circuitous  route 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Young.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Same  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Young.  Through  a  Member? 
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Mr.  GuTMAN.  Through  a  Member.  It  is  just  part  of  the  operating 
rules.  You  understand  that  that's  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Archer  will  ask  for  the  Treasury,  right? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  That  could  happen,  sure. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  would  depend  on  his  pattern.  This  year  we  are 
sort  of  confused. 

Mr.  Young.  As  these  demands  grow — and,  again,  I  certainly  un- 
derstand how  they  grow — how  do  you  prioritize?  How  do  you  deter- 
mine which  assignment  is  dealt  with  first? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  sensitive  issue  in  all 
candor.  Our  general  operating  principle  is  a  first  in,  first  out  prin- 
ciple. We  try  to  do  that,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
principally  responsible  to  the  tax  writing  committees,  and  conse- 
quently, especially  if  we  are  in  a  mode  in  which  legislation  is 
either  imminent  or  ongoing,  we  are  obviously  going  to  respond  to 
the  requests  of  the  members  of  the  tax  writing  committees  before 
we  are  going  to  respond  to  other  Members. 

That  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  in  terms  of  priority,  as  the  Chairman 
asked,  that  is  principally  how  it  is  done.  Then  among  the  Members, 
of  course,  we  will  be  more  responsive  to  those  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  the  legislation,  and  in  particular,  the  two  chairmen  and 
the  two  Ranking  Members. 

REQUESTS  BY  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Young.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  Members 
might  have  asked  for  this  type  of  help  in  the  last  Congress  but 
didn't  get  it? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  think  I  would  have  to  respond  to  you  in  writing 
afterwards  on  that.  I  would  be  happy  to  do.  We  can  do  it.  I  just 
don't  have  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  you  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Young.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question,  and  you  can  do  it  for 
the  record,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  there  are  some  Members  that 
believe  that  this  and  other  joint  committees  should  be  abolished. 
The  way  I  see  it  is,  this  work  has  to  be  done  someplace.  Whether  it 
is  here  or  whether  it  is  done  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
themselves,  the  work  that  you  are  doing  has  to  be  done. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  has  suggested  that  this  committee  be 
abolished,  but  there  are  some  out  there,  and  they  might  have  been 
on  the  list  of  those  that  were  turned  down  and  didn't  get  their  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  That  would  be  a  very  interesting  question  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Get  the  names  of  those  people  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  And  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Young.  If  that  argument  should  be  presented,  let's  say  just 
for  example  that  the  Joint  Committee  were  to  be  abolished,  would 
this  be  an  appropriate  area  of  responsibility  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  It  would  be  an  appropriate  area  of  responsibility 
for  someone,  because  under  the  Budget  Act,  there  has  to  be  a  score- 
keeper  and  someone  has  to  measure  the  consequences  on  revenue 
receipts.  I  believe  that  having  it  in  a  Joint  Committee  that  is  a 
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non-partisan  group  that  serves  both  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
of  both  Houses  acts  as  an  internal  check  in  a  significant  way  on 
the  bona  fides  of  what  is  going  on.  You  could,  however,  figure  out 
some  way  to  replicate  the  conflicts  which  force  people  to  be  honest 
even  if  they  weren't  inclined  to  be. 

And  I  don't  suggest  for  a  minute  that  anyone  is  inclined  not  to 
be  honest.  We  simply  couldn't  get  away  with  trying  to  cook  the 
numbers,  even  if  anyone  wanted  to.  And  Bernie  would  be  out  of  my 
shop  in  one  second  if  I  told  him  to  do  it.  You  would  have  to  repli- 
cate that.  This  is  a  very  good  structure  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  you  want  to  cook  the  numbers,  you  have  got  to  pay 
at  least  twice  as  much  for  these  guys,  right,  or  they  will  go  down. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  It  isn't  ever  going  to  happen  with  my  staff. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  know  it  isn't  going  to  happen  with  you,  but  if  they 
want  to  make  a  living 

Mr.  Young.  I  recognize  that  this  job  has  to  be  done  and  I  think 
this  is  probably  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  certainly  have  confidence  in 
those  who  serve  as  members  of  this  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Young.  We  would  have  to  do  it 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Young.  If  we  didn't  have  them,  we  would  have  to  recreate  it. 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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MEMBER  AND  STAFF  REVENUE  REQUESTS  - 1992 


8-Feb-92 


Member  or  Staff  Requesting  Requests        Replies         NRNd        Requests 

Revenue  Estimate  Received  Sent  (1)  Pending 


Members: 

Ackerman 2 

Adams 3 

Akaka 1 

Andrews  M 33 

Andrews  R 1 

Anthony 18 

Archer 11 

Armey 1 

Atkins 3 

Barnard 2 

Baucus 40 

Bennett 2 

Bentsen 16 

Berman 2 

Bilbray 3 

Bilirakis 1 

Bingaman 2 

Bonior 1 

Boren 51 

Boxer 5 

Bradley 16 

Breaux 52 

Browder 1 

Brown  G 6 

Brown  H 6 

Bryan 2 

Bumpers 42 

Banning 3 

Burton 2 

Byron 1 

Camp 2 

Campbell  T 1 

Cardin 8 

Carr 1 

Chafee 24 

Chandler 7 

Chapman 1 

Clement 1 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

5 

12 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

20 

0 

S 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

1 

24 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

4 

30 

3 

19 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

15 

2 

25 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

9 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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Page  2 


Member  or  Staff  Requesting  Requests        Replies         NRNd        Requests 

Revenue  Estimate  Received  Sent  (1)  Pending 


Coats 3 

Cochran 4 

Cohen 3 

Conrad 5 

Cooper 4 

Cox  C 2 

Cox  J 3 

Coyne 28 

Craig 1 

Crane 1 

Cranston 12 

D'Amato 7 

Danforth 45 

Daschle 32 

Davis  R 5 

DeConcini 11 

DeFazio 4 

Dellums 2 

Derrick 1 

Dixon  A 3 

Dixon  J 1 

Dodd 4 

Dole 5 

Domenici 38 

Donnelly 6 

Dorgan 27 

Downey 24 

Dreier 3 

Durbin 2 

Durenberger 20 

Edwards  C 2 

Engel 2 

Exon 2 

Fawell 1 

Foley  T 1 

Ford  H 3 

Ford  W 4 

Franks 1 

Gallegly 2 

Galk) 1 

Gephardt 14 

Gibbons 5 

Gilman 1 

Glenn 3 

Goodling 1 

Gorton 1 

Gradison 12 

Graham 14 


1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

19 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

7 

0 

0 

34 

2 

9 

19 

1 

13 

2 

0 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

28 

7 

4 

4 

2 

0 

9 

18 

0 

8 

14 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 
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Page  3 


Member  or  Staff  Requesting  Requests 

Revenue  Estimate  Received 


Replies 
Sent 


NRNd 

(1) 


Requests 
Pending 


Gramm 1 

Grandy 12 

Grassley 14 

Green 3 

Guarini 30 

Hall  T 4 

Harkin 7 

Hatch 24 

Heflin 5 

Helms 4 

Henry 3 

Hollings 5 

Horn 3 

Hoyer 2 

Hunter 1 

Inouye 8 

Ireland 1 

Jacobs 9 

Jeffords 11 

Jenkins 18 

Johnson  N 17 

Jones  W 2 

Kanjorski 1 

Kaptur 1 

Kasich 1 

Kasten 6 

Kennedy  J  (by  Rosenberg) 1 

Kennelly ;. ^ 55 

Ken'ey 5 

Kerry 2 

Kohl 3 

Kostmayer 4 

Kyi : 2 

Lancaster 1 

Lantos 2 

Larocco 1 

Laughlln 1 

Lautenberg 7 

Levin  C 3 

Levin  S 19 

Lewis  T 1 

Lieberman 10 

Lightfoot 1 

Lott 4 

Lowery 1 

Lugar 1 

Mack 10 

Matsui 19 


1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

20 

2 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 

12 

1 

11 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

0 

2 

4 

12 

2 

10 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1- 

0 

1 

0 

30 

19 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

13 

0 

6 
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Page  4 


Member  or  Staff  Requesting  Requests        Replies         NRNd        Requests 

Revenue  Estimate  Received  Sent  (1)  Pending 


McCain 

McConnell 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen , 

McGrath 

McMillen 

Metzenbaum.. 

Michel 

Miller  C 

Miller  G 

Miller  J 

Mini< 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Moynihan 

Murfcowski 


Neal  R 

Nickies 

Obey 

Orton 

Owens  W 

Panetta 

Packwood  (by  Paull). 

Pease 

Peterson  C 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard , 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Rostenkowski 

Roth  W 

Rowland 


5 

4 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

15 

9 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

30 

25 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

36 

19 

15 

2 

1 

0 

0' 

1 

61 

43 

2 

17 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

19 

0 

1 

20 

11 

8 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

35 

22 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

24 

18 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

14 

8 

10 

9 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

11 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

22 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

23 

15 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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Page  5 


NIember  or  Staff  Requesting 
Revenue  Estimate 


Requests 

Replies 

NRNd 

Requests 

Received 

Sent 

(1) 

Pending 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

11 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

25 

12 

7 

6 

14 

5 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

7 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

11 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

7 

0 

3 

16 

10 

0 

6 

5 

1 

0 

4 

11 

11 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

25 

14 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

39 

26 

3 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

6 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1 

6 

6 

5 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Roybal 

Rudman 

Russo 

Saix) 

Sanders 

Sanford 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sasser 

Scliuize 

Seymour 

Sharp 

Shastiy 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson , 

Sisislcy 

Siattery 

Snowe 

Specter 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stevens 

Sundquist , 

Swift 

Symms 

Taylor  G , 

Thomas  W 

Thurmond 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Wall^er 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wirth 

Wofford 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Zimmer 

StaH: 

Senate  Finance  Committee: 

Cohen,  Davis,  DIehl,  Foley,  l-lardock, 
Himes,  Leggett,  Malone,  McClanahan, 
McMurtry,  Mihalski,  Milne,  Paull, 
Richter,  Roy,  Sessions 


358 


275 


34 


49 
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Page  6 


Member  or  Staff  Requesting  Requests        Replies         NR^4d        Requests 

Revenue  Estimate  Received  Sent  (1)  Pending 


Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
Clark.  Fitzgerald,  Hanford,  Kahn, 
Leonard,  Longano,  Mays,  Moseley, 
Noe,  Primus,  Thornton,  Vance,  Won-ell...         293  234  13  46 

Others: 

Marcuss[CBO] 2                   2  0                 0 

Williams  [E&NR] 10  10 

Zimmemian  [CRS] 10  10 

TOTALS 2,456 1,566  333 579 

Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 

NOTES:  Totals  do  not  agree;  'Replies  Sent"  column  includes  count  of  additional 

correspondence  sent  as  revisions  to  or  follow-up  for  estimates  already  given. 

(1)  NRN  (No  response  necessary)  is  designated  to  those  requests  that  (1)  were  superseded  by 
a  revised  request;  (2)  were  rescinded  by  Member  or  Staff;  or  (3)  could  not  be  completed  by 
the  required  deadline. 
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ACCURACY  OF  FORECASTING 


Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  just  have  one  point  of  curiosity.  Do  you  ever  or  have 
others  outside  of  your  consideration  done  a  study  to  see  how  accu- 
rate your  forecasting  has  been?  I  mean,  have  you  ever  wound  back 
the  clock  and  taken  a  look  at  the  methodology  and  seen  that  it 
didn't  play  out  the  way  you  thought  it  was? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  question.  I  think  what  I 
am  going  to  do,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  send  to  all 
members  of  this  subcommittee  a  pamphlet  that  we  prepared  last 
year  on  our  revenue  estimating  process  and  methodology.  That 
pamphlet  has  a  discussion  of  what  we  do  and  then  we  have  a 
number  of  commonly  asked  questions,  of  which  the  one  you  asked 
is  one,  because  people  are  always  curious  about  it. 

The  short  answer  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  back  and  recre- 
ate the  situation  in  which  the  estimate  was  made.  We  can  go  back 
and  we  can  look  and  see  what  the  numbers  were,  and  we  end  up 
being  remarkably  accurate.  But  I  think  in  candor  I  would  have  to 
say  that  fact  is,  at  least  in  some  part,  due  to  compensating  errors. 
When  we  make  an  estimate  now,  we  are  making  an  estimate  based 
on  economic  projections  for  five  years,  and  if  we  go  back  in  year 
five  and  we  look  and  see  what  actually  happened  in  the  economy, 
it  may  not  have  corresponded  at  all  to  the  economic  forecasts  that 
we  were  bound  by  when  we  made  the  original  estimate. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  going  back  and  trying  to 
check  how  accurate  you  were,  because  you  have  to  be  able  to  sort 
out  all  of  the  changes  in  the  assumptions  that  you  made.  So  we  can 
go  back  and  we  can  look  at  things  in  a  quantitative  way  and  see 
whether  we  were  on  the  mark  in  terms  of  the  dollars  that  we 
thought  something  was  going  to  raise  or  lose?  We  have  done  this 
on  occasion  and,  as  I  say,  the  general  answer  is  yes,  we  have  been 
close,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  can  explain  exactly  why  that  happened. 

But  I  will  send  this  pamphlet  along  to  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  because  I  think  you  will  find  it  of  interest.  That  spe- 
cific question  is  answered  in  more  detail  there. 

Mr.  Carr.  Just  to  offer  a  comment,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
anything  that  you  have.  A  lot  of  what  we  do  here  is  forecasting, 
and  I  am  kind  of  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  we  are  vulnerable  many  times  to  somebody 
forecasting  some  dire  consequence  or  some  great  benefit,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  times  we  have  really  gone  back  and  tried  to 
see  whether  that  actually  lived  up  to  its  expectation.  And  I — in  the 
area  of  transit  that  I  deal  with  a  lot  on  my  other  subcommittee,  we 
get  proposals  to  finance  subways  and  monorails  and  all  these 
things  based  on  ridership  projections,  forecasts 

Mr.  Taylor.  Guesses. 

Mr.  Carr  [continuing].  And  we  find  out  that  they  are  really  far 
from  the  mark.  And  that  is  probably  a  simple  thing  to  do.  What  you 
are  doing  is  complex. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  As  I  said,  we  do 
go  back  occasionally  and  check  the  numbers,  and  we  have  found 
that  those  numbers  end  up  remarkably  accurate,  although,  as  I 
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say,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  can't  necessarily  explain  how  we  got 
there. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  can't  believe  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  forecast.  I  don't 
know  about  you. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Certainly  his  are  always  very  good. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Young  is  one  who  supports  the  joint  tax.  I  am 
one  who  is  new  and  in  the  middle.  Most  of  my  folks  back  home 
think  about  half  of  what  we  do  up  here  is  like  side  pockets  on  a 
hog.  I  have  not  been  reassured  in  the  last  three  days  of  hearings 
that  we  have  had,  but  I  am  open-minded  and,  you  know,  willing  to 
see. 

Now,  how  many  people  are  on  the  staff  at  Ways  and  Means — 
your  committee  staff  members? 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  I  think  we  have  got  93.  We  are  two  or  three 
down  from  when  I  took  over  the  committee  10,  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  obviously  have  different  talents,  but  do  any  of 
them 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKL  This  is  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand.  I  have  got  that. 

Down  at  Treasury,  how  many  folks  down  there  do  they  have  in 
the  tax  division  that  sort  of  try  to  put  together  what  you  all  do 
here? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  In  the  Office  of  Tax  Policy? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  am  going  to  make  a  guess  that  they  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  staff  that  I  have,  maybe  a  few  more  profes- 
sionals. I  have  roughly  50  professionals,  roughly  75  people  altogeth- 
er when  we  are  fully  staffed.  We  are  divided  roughly  equally  be- 
tween lawyers  and  CPAs  on  the  one  hand  and  economists  on  the 
other.  Treasury  is  about  the  same  size.  Maybe  a  little  bigger  on  the 
economists'  side,  about  the  same  size  on  the  legal  size. 

Mr.  Taylor.  GAO  was  in  here  yesterday,  and  they  said  they  can 
do  practically  anything.  How  many  do  they  have  working  in  that 
area,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  they  have  great  capacity? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  about  over  at  the  Budget  Committee?  Do  they 
have  anybody  that  sort  of  works  in  the  area? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  The  Budget  Committee  has  generally  dealt  on  the 
outlay  side,  not  the  receipt  side,  and — we  have  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  receipts,  and  the  Budget  Committee  has  principal- 
ly dealt  with  outlays. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WORK 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  they  may  be  duplicating  what  we 
are  doing,  rather  than  what  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Theirs  would  be  the  outlays  of  all  the  spending 
programs,  not  the 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Budget  Committee  are  generalists,  and  they  deal 
with  CBO,  generally. 
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Mr.  GuTMAN.  Yes.  And  the  rough  dichotomy  between — the  rough 
Hne  of  demarcation  between  us  and  CBO  is  CBO  basically  does  out- 
lays and  we  basically  do  receipts. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  on  this  committee,  of 
course,  is  make  your  job  very  easy  because  if  we  can  cut  enough, 
you  won't  have  to  tax  as  much  and  that  way  you  all  will  have  a  lot 
easier  time.  I  am  sort  of  working  my  own  meager  way  in  that  di- 
rection, but  what  do  I  know? 

I  am  just  wondering,  though,  if  you  have  something  like  the  in- 
vestment tax  and  you  put  together  what  is,  in  effect,  an  estimate, 
that  is,  a  guess,  and  then  I  could — just  sort  of  toss  it  up,  then  I  can 
go  over  to  Treasury.  They  have  got  a  staff  about  like  yours,  and  I 
assume  they  would  be  putting  together  something  so  that  they 
would  be  guessing. 

Then  I  could  go  down  to  GAO  and,  as  I  say,  they  purported  they 
could  do  things  like  this,  and  I  could  get  them  to  guess.  Then  we 
could  go  to  the  trade  group,  and  they  have  got  private  accountants, 
and  they  could  guess.  Then  we  could  go 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  never  guess.  They  know  down  there. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  know  down  there.  I  will  put  a  star  by  them. 
They  are  the  place  to  go. 

Then  you  go  to  the  nonprofit  think  tanks,  and  you  guess,  and  you 
can  see  why  the  public  begins  to  wonder  why  we  got  all  these  folks 
guessing  up  here  at  such  high  prices.  We  have  got  to  cut  some- 
where. Is  there  any  way — would  it  be  possible  if  the  unthinkable 
happened  and  the  joint  tax  committee  were  abolished.  We  could 
sort  of  get  the  best  sampling  from  all  the  guessers  and  put  them 
over  with  Ways  and  Means  and  would  we  be  able  to  function,  do 
you  think? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  think  in  a  sense  that  is  similar  to  the  question 
Mr.  Young  asked. 

I  don't  think  that  that  would  necessarily  be  a  good  way  to  oper- 
ate. There  are  serious  issues  of  privacy  that  get  involved  in  this  as 
well.  The  databases  which  we  collect  are  databases  that  come  from 
tax  return  data  and  information.  I  think  that  there  is  a  substantial 
concern  that,  if  you  allow  the  proliferation  of  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion, then  you  run  into  very  serious  privacy  problems. 

We,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  are  the  ones  who  are  au- 
thorized to  get  this  information.  GAO  can't  get  it  unless  they  ask 
us  to  authorize  them  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Treasury  ought  to  have  a  good  supply  of  it. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Treasury  has  got  a  good  supply,  too.  But  I  think 
also  there  is  a  healthy — a  healthy  consequence  of  having  two 
people  with  the  same  data  give  you  their  best  estimate  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen.  The  competition  promotes  on  the  one  hand  hon- 
esty and  also  ends  up  promoting  better  results,  so  having  two  of 
them  having  that  information,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fine. 

But  I  think  if  you  think  about  trying  to  get  outside  your  existing 
norms,  one  of  the  things  you  would  want  to  think  about  is  what  I 
consider  to  be  very  substantial  privacy  issues. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  that  was  created  back  in  the  days  when  the  Demo- 
crats thought  they  weren't  going  to  get  the  White  House  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.  Now  that  they  have  it,  it  is  a  lot  closer  working 
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together  in  the  sense  that  it  might  be  that  it  is  not  needed  as 
much. 

In  other  words,  the  majority  party  is  in  both  House  and  Treas- 
ury, and  if  we  have  Treasury  trust  and  House — if  there  is  a  general 
trust  in  the  leadership,  the  privacy  and  the  openness  and  honesty 
come  down,  it  might  not  be  needed  as  much  as  it  validly  might 
have  been  needed  before. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  barrier 
that  you  want  to  create  as  well  in  the  service  to  his  country  of  a 
former  President  when  the  Congress  was  directed  to  investigate  his 
tax  returns. 

I  was  serving  then  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  and  that 
is  our  authority.  And  every  member  on  the  committee  refused  to 
be  exposed  to  the  tax  returns  of  the  President  and  allowed  only  the 
staff  to  look  at  it  because  we  didn't  want  to  know  what  the  situa- 
tion was  with  respect  to  his  income  tax.  And  then  the  recommen- 
dations came  from  only  the  staff  because — and  it  was  not  a 
member  of  my  party  that  was  President  of  the  United  States 
either. 

So  there  is,  with  respect  to  internal  workings  of  the  government, 
a  very  useful  purpose  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  de- 
serves. You  are  not  going  to  expect  the  administration  to  investi- 
gate the  administration  as  opposed  to  the  Congress  investigating 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  usually  come  up  with  a  special  prosecutor  or 
something.  I  am  not  wild  about  either,  but  I  would  hope  that — you 
know,  it  is  kind  of  like,  I  have  got  three  boys,  and  they  all  want  a 
horse,  and  we  can't  afford  a  horse  for  all  three  of  them  so  we  have 
got  one  plug,  and  they  are  all  taking  turns  on  it,  and  it  is  working 
out.  They  are  learning  to  ride  and  do  the  work. 

And  we  have  got  to  cut  somewhere  in  this  government.  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  in  your  area,  but  at  someplace,  the  luxuries 
of  having  more  than  one  opinion  or  having  what  may  or  may  not 
be  overlapping,  we  may  have  to  put  aside  for  the  greater  good  of 
making  your  job  on  Ways  and  Means  easier. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  move 
to  a  parliamentary  system,  right,  so  we  have  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive as  one.  We  don't  have  to  have  a  distinction  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  chancellor,  the  exchequer  and  the  committee  in 
the  parliament. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  sort  of  done  that  at  the  present.  I  think 
you  have  got  the  separation  of  executive  powers  and  the  majority 
power  in  control,  but  I  think  you  can  have,  as  we  had  for  75  or  80 
years  in  this  country,  before  1972,  1974,  when  we  started  liberating 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  don't  know  what  the  history  of  this  subcommittee  is. 
I  bet  it  goes  back  a  lot  earlier  than  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  1926. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Your  numbers — your  relative  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  institution  has  probably  been  static  for  that  long  a  time. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  don't  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Certainly  the  requests  that  have  been  made 
have  skyrocketed. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  During  the  time  I  have  been  here,  which  is  getting  to 
be  too  long,  you  all  have  been  about  the  same  number.  We  haven't 
seen  any  increase. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  In  terms  of  staffing,  right. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Or  budget  in  real  terms. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Joint  Committee,  in  their  estimates,  would  answer  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sector,  but  now  it  has  become  so  sophisticated  with 
respect  to  the  Tax  Code  regulating  the  economy  that  that  is  why 
you  have  got  the  private  sector  having  their  own  estimators  and 
their  own  databases,  really  to  engender  their  beliefs  that  more 
money  will  be  raised  by  a  tax  credit  than  we  will  estimate  that  will 
be  raised. 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  lot  of  what  we  are  talking  about  is  policy  that  we 
perhaps  could  talk  about  at  another  time  and  not  take  the  Chair- 
man's time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  know,  and  I  am  not  belittling  the  committee  or  its 
efforts  or  the  contribution  it  makes  or  its  needs,  but  as  you  point 
out  in  your  budget,  you  need  a  15  percent  or  so — or  you  have  had  a 
15  percent  or  so  salary  increase  over  the  1992,  1993  period,  and  you 
are  making  the  case  that  you  get  your  employees  raided  unless  you 
keep  moving,  and  I  can  appreciate  that.  And  yet  it  is  one  more 
problem  that  all  of  the  agencies  that  work  in  this  area  are  going  to 
have,  and  we  may  have  to  trust  and  pool  a  little  in  hard  times. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  been  working  towards  trusting  and  pooling  a 
little. 

Now  the  question  at  some  point  becomes,  when  does  your  struc- 
ture just  simply  not  bear  up  under  the  weight?  And  you  said,  if  you 
can't  get  the  increases  you  requested,  you  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
back  on  people. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  We  will. 

Mr.  Taylor,  if  I  can  respond  to  one  other  thing. 

The  fact  that  we  exist  independently  of  the  Treasury  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  a  very  important  consideration  now  for  the 
Republicans.  Because  whereas  in  the  past  Republicans  could  go  to 
the  Treasury  and  say,  is  the  Joint  Committee  getting  it  right,  you 
now  will  have  the  capacity  to  come  to  us  and  say,  is  the  Treasury 
getting  it  right.  And  I  would  think,  institutionally,  that  is  a  very 
important  resource  for  you  to  have. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good  point. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  understanding  the  gentleman 
is  offering  us  Chairmanship  of  that  committee  and  staff  control? 
Am  I  hearing  that? 

Mr.  Fazio.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Young.  The  membership  is  50/50,  correct?  Unlike  the  Ways 
and  Means  committee  which  is  very  lopsided  to  the  majority  party, 
the  membership  of  this  committee  is  50/50. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  The  membership  is  actually  60/40. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  That  is  actually  not  true.  When  you  talk 
about  appointments  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there  are 
joint  appointments  made.  The  people  that  work  the  clerical 
work 
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Mr.  Young.  Is  the  Joint  Committee  membership  strictly  50/50, 
the  same  number  of  Republicans  as  there  are  Democrats? 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  not  a  partisan  operation.  This  is  a  professional 
staff.  These  guys  are  good,  and  they  aren't  there  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  any  party  or  any  committee,  thank  God.  And  I  think — your 
last  point  there  is  really  well  taken.  When  you  lose  the  Treasury, 
your  best  piece  of  the  pie,  your  best  place  of  influence  on  tax  policy 
is  right  here. 

Mr.  Packard.  Is  it,  in  fact,  equal  in  terms  of  Republican,  Demo- 
crat on  both  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  staff? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  The  Joint  Committee  itself  has  60  percent  Demo- 
cratic and  40  percent  Republican  representation.  That  is,  the  three 
Ranking  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Committee 
majority  and  two  Ranking  Members  of  the  minority.  So  the  Joint 
Committee  itself  is  60/40.  The  staff — I  have  no  idea  what  the  staff 
is. 

The  Chairman  has  never — when  I  was  appointed,  no  one  asked 
me  my  politics.  I  have  never  asked  any  member  of  my  staff  his  or 
her  politics.  I  don't  want  to  know,  and  I  don't  care.  It  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young,  why  don't  you  read  the  list? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  here  is  Lloyd  Bentsen,  who  was  Chairman — I 
don't  know  if  they  have  designated  a  new  Chairman. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  I  am  the  new  Chairman. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  The  new  Finance  Committee  will  be  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  and 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  The  alternate,  Bill.  I  am  Chairman  the  first 
year,  and  the  Senator  is  the  Chairman  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  are  of  the  majori- 
ty party,  but  on  the  House  side,  it  is  Sam  Gibbons,  J.  Pickle,  Bill 
Archer  and  Phil  Crane;  and  on  the  Senate  side  Senators  Moynihan, 
Baucus,  Packwood  and  Dole.  So  it  is  not  50/50,  but 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  60/40. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  carry  out  that  good  separation  in  rivalry,  obvi- 
ously it  ought  to  work  in  adversarial  things.  It  can't  do  that  in  this 
administration.  We  obviously  should  have  a  Republican  chairman 
in  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  in  order  to  obtain  that  spirit  of  the  ad- 
versarial challenge  there. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  will  offer  Bob  Dole's  name  and  nomination. 
I  don't  think  he  is  going  to  win,  though. 

Mr.  Packard.  Let  me  follow  up  with  two  questions.  One  has  been 
discussed,  and  we  won't  dwell  on  it. 

Is  it — I  gathered  from  your  comments  that  it  is  not  only,  in  fact 
separate — wise  and  proper  to  have  an  independence  of  the  Joint 
Committee  from  the  Ways  and  Means  activities  and  goals? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  That  is  my  judgment,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  As  well  as  from  Treasury? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  the  way  it  is  set  up? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  That  is  absolutely  the  way  it  is. 

TAX  CONCEPTS 

Mr.  Packard.  The  other  question  is  in  regard  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  new  tax  concepts  that  are  being  discussed  now  by  Bent- 
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sen  and  others  in  terms  of  the  consumption  tax,  value  added  or  na- 
tional sales  tax  and  other  taxing  methods.  How  will  that  effect 
your  work,  your  work  load,  and  the  nature  of  your  requests,  et 
cetera,  for  the  coming  future? 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  Well,  the  easy  answer,  which  is  almost  too  easy,  is 
that  it  is  going  to  increase.  As  there  are  more  proposals  to  exam- 
ine, there  will  be  more  work  for  us. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  been  looking  at  the  kinds  of  issues  that 
have  been  suggested  not  only  by  Secretary  Bentsen  but  also  Mem- 
bers both  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body  regarding  consump- 
tion taxes,  so  it  is  not  exactly  a  new  subject  for  us.  What  it  will  do, 
I  suspect,  is  reorder  priorities  more  than  it  will  absolutely  drop  on 
us  a  new  load  of  things  to  do  because  there  are  only  so  many  areas 
in  which  you  can  try  to  raise  money. 

So  we  have  been  thinking  about  consumption  taxes  in  many 
forms,  in  different  forms,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Packard.  Probably  the  number  is  quite  as  serious  as  we  will 
have  to  evaluate.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  really  come  forth  as  a 
major  suggestion. 

Mr.  GuTMAN.  I  think  that  is  right,  although  I  must  say  that  at 
least  in  1990  there  was  some  very  serious  consideration  of  energy 
taxes  in  various  forms,  and  there  have  been  Members  who  have 
been  very  interested  in  value  added  taxes  who  have  been  pressing 
as  hard.  It  is  just  that  now  they  have  achieved  more  visibility. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  are  more  former  Members  than  there  are  cur- 
rent Members. 

Mr.  Young.  Including  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  predecessor. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Actually,  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Packard, 
is  that,  as  opposed  to  being  tax  technicians  serving  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  are  revenue  raisers.  When  there  is  a 
problem  in  government  and  the  Budget  Committee  suggests  that 
we  need  so  much  money,  we  go  out  and  look  for  the  money,  and 
that  is  what  has  been  driving  us.  It  is  a  sad  commentary,  really, 
but  that  is  what  has  been  driving  us. 

And  so  what  happens,  you  know,  when  you  start  thinking  seri- 
ously about  a  value  added  tax,  it  is  because  we  have  been  closing 
the  door  on  all  the  other  taxes  or  they  have  become  so  repulsive  to 
people  that  we  are  starting  to  look  in  another  area,  in  competition 
in  the  world  as  well. 

The  consumption  tax  that  was  mentioned  on  television  on 
Sunday  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  I  am  a  little  bewildered  be- 
cause I  don't  know  whether  he  is  talking  about  new  consumption 
taxes,  which  will  take  time  to  put  in  place,  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption taxes. 

My  posture  is  very  clear  on  gasoline  taxes.  I  have  been  out  there 
for  25  cents  for  10  years.  So  it  is 

Mr.  Fazio.  BTU  taxes  you  are  a  little  less  certain  on? 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  trying  to  interpret  your  remarks. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you  know,  we 
are  a  spending  society  and  as  long  as  we  are  not  going  to  be  cutting 
programs,  we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  revenue.  If  we  are  going  to 
work  on  the  infrastructure  of  this  country,  and  it  is  deplorable,  we 
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are  going  to  have  to  ask  people  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  talking  about  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Last  question. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  An  obvious  question,  must  come  up  every  year. 

Why  couldn't  this  be  housed  in  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, which  also  has  that  objectivity  and  presumed  expertise?  But  I 
gather  the  answers  would  be,  one,  confidentiality  of  the  data  that 
you  are  using,  and,  two,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  CRS  to 
screen  the  requests  that  come  in  so  that  your  work  is  done  primari- 
ly for  those — committees  and  Members  that  have  a  direct  impact 
upon  revenue  legislation.  Is  that  the  argument? 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  It  is  a  joint  committee,  and  the  Senate  is  as 
much  as  a  part  of  this  as  is  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have — because  I  am  Chairman  in  the  election  year,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  up  here  and  pleading  our  case.  Bentsen  doesn't 
have  to  do  that.  When  he  is  Chairman  or  when  Dan  Moynihan  is 
going  to  be  Chairman,  they  will  not  have  to  do  that.  I  don't  know 
that  we  want  to  lose  control — the  Members  of  Congress  want  to 
lose  control  of  a  very  important  legislative  process  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Particularly  these  two  committees. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  good  discussion  of  the  committee  and  its 
purposes  and  challenges.  I  think  the  remaining  questions  about 
staff  and  equipment  we  will  have  you  answer  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Activities 

Your  budget  request  mentions  a  statutorily  mandated  function  of  reviewing  pro- 
posed IRS  refunds  in  excess  of  $1  million.  During  1992,  641  refunds  were  reviewed. 
What  does  this  review  consist  of? 

A  Joint  Committee  report  is  a  submission  to  us  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  contains  a  tabulation  of  the  refunds,  taxable  income  for  all  years  involved, 
a  brief  history  of  the  taxpayer,  and  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  refunds  in- 
cluding a  listing  of  any  carrybacks  contributing  to  the  refunds.  Attached  to  the 
report  is  the  Appeals  Division's  supporting  statement  if  Appeals  considered  the  case 
or  the  Form  886-A  if  the  case  is  sent  by  the  Examination  Division.  The  supporting 
statement  and  Form  886-A  discuss  the  amount  of,  and  reason  for,  all  the  adjust- 
ments considered,  respectively,  by  Appeals  and  Examination  for  the  refund  years 
and  the  source  years  (such  as  the  years  in  which  operating  losses  arose).  They  vary 
from  several  pages  to  documents  in  excess  of  100  pages  for  cases  involving  large  tax- 
payers. As  part  of  our  post  review  program  established  under  section  8023,  we  also 
reviewed  56  large  deficiency  cases  last  year  that  had  been  closed  by  the  Service 
prior  to  submission.  The  documentation  in  these  cases  is  similar  to  that  reviewed  in 
refund  cases. 

The  refund  staff  review  has  several  goals.  First  is  the  determination  of  whether 
the  refund  itself  is  correct.  Second,  the  staff  determines  if  individual  issues  are  han- 
dled correctly.  In  many  cases,  although  the  refund  amount  is  correct,  an  issue  has 
been  mishandled  and  correction  will  reduce  credit  or  loss  carryforwards  resulting  in 
a  tax  change  in  future  periods.  One  case  involved  a  reduction  of  $12,500,000  in  cred- 
its. Alternatively,  the  refund  and  the  carryforwards  may  be  substantially  correct, 
but  an  error  may  be  made  in  handling  an  issue  involving  a  relatively  small  dollar 
amount.  Although,  in  the  latter  case,  no  adjustment  to  the  refund  is  normally  war- 
ranted for  administrative  reasons,  comment  is  made  to  avoid  the  same  error  in 
future  cases  when  the  amount  involved  in  the  issue  may  be  significant.  Third,  even 
when  the  issue  is  handled  in  accordance  with  existing  statutes,  regulations,  and  rul- 
ings, the  result  might  be  unintended,  and  the  staff  may  request  the  Service  to  clari- 
fy or  reconsider  its  rulings  or  regulations  or  may  recommend  legislative  changes  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  Fourth,  the  staff  maintains  contact  with  Service  personnel  and 
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has  on  occasion  assisted  the  Service  in  flagging  issues  in  large  cases  and  assisting 
the  Service  when  certain  provisions  have  proved  troubling. 

How  much  adjustment  (and  what  percentage)  was  recommended  in  the  1992  work- 
load? 

In  1992  the  staff  of  the  refund  office  made  formal  comments  in  58  refund  cases. 
Based  on  an  analysis  of  these  formal  comments,  it  is  anticipated  that  net  additional 
revenue  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $7,192,817  has  been  collected  in  these  cases. 
This  includes  estimated  additional  deficiencies  in  the  approximate  amount  of 
$7,816,603  and  additional  refunds  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $623,786.  In  1992 
the  refund  office  received  641  refund  cases,  thus  formal  comments  were  made  in  ap- 
proximately nine  percent  of  the  cases. 

Pursuant  to  section  8023,  the  refund  office  received  56  deficiency  cases  in  1992 
and  formal  comments  were  made  in  eleven  cases,  or  20  percent  of  the  deficiency 
cases  received.  Since  deficiency  cases  are  seen  to  post  review  basis,  no  adjustments 
can  be  made. 

Did  the  I.R.S.  comply?  Are  they  required  to  by  statute? 

The  statute,  section  6405  does  not  (and  as  a  constitutional  matter  cannot)  require 
the  I.R.S.  to  comply  with  our  request.  However,  as  a  practical  matter  our  staff  and 
the  Service  have  tried  to  reach  a  mutual  accommodation  so  that  the  process  is 
viewed  as  a  method  for  the  improvement  of  tax  administration.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Service  has  disagreed,  discussions  are  held  until  a  mutually  acceptable  resolu- 
tion is  reached,  and  as  a  policy  matter  Service  will  not  pay  any  part  of  a  refund 
while  we  have  a  continuing  objection. 

How  many  staff  are  assigned  to  this  workload? 

The  refund  staff  presently  consists  of  the  Senior  Refund  Counsel,  three  Refund 
Counsels,  and  two  support  staff.  (Until  the  early  1980's,  there  was  also  a  senior  re- 
viewer involved  in  the  refund  work  but  this  position  has  not  been  occupied  since 
that  time.)  The  basic  staffing  has  essentially  remained  static  for  many  years,  even 
though  the  volume  of  the  materials  received  has  greatly  increased.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  the  increase  in  our  jurisdictional  amount  from 
$200,000  to  $1,000,000,  Examination  only  transmitted  a  summary  of  the  cause  of  the 
refund  in  cases  with  refunds  between  $200,000  and  $500,000  and  described  an  issue 
in  the  remaining  cases  if  the  amount  involved  in  that  issue  exceeded  certain  thresh- 
olds. Those  reports  were  accepted  because  the  increase  in  cases  in  the  1980's  out- 
stripped staffing.  With  the  decrease  in  cases,  we  now  require  significantly  more  ma- 
terial per  case,  with  the  result  that  we  are  raising  as  many  concerns  as  we  did 
before  the  change,  albeit  in  fewer  cases. 

Is  this  productive  work  for  the  Joint  Committee  or  is  it  an  outmoded  function? 

As  noted,  staffing  has  not  increased  in  many  years  and  is  relatively  small  in 
dollar  terms.  In  return,  we  are  able  not  only  to  identify  improper  refund  amounts 
but  to  identify  issues  that,  although  having  a  small  impact  in  a  given  refund  case, 
have  a  large  effect  in  future  cases.  For  example,  in  one  region  over  a  thirty  month 
period  over  $6  million  in  savings  resulting  from  our  identification  of  various  errors. 
We  are  also  able  to  identify  areas  in  which  the  law  is  providing  taxpayers  with  un- 
intended benefits.  For  example,  an  amendment  to  section  1032  that  precludes  corpo- 
rations from  whipsawing  the  Service  when  trading  in  its  own  warrants  had  its  gene- 
sis in  our  review  of  a  refund  case.  In  effect,  our  refund  review  affords  us  insight  into 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the  tax  laws  in  live  cases  and  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  ability  to  achieve  our  goals. 

INCREASES 

Of  the  $452,000  increase  in  non-personal  items,  $240,000  is  for  equipment.  Part  of 
this  is  for  an  electronic  document  storage  and  tracking  system.  What  will  that 
system  do,  and  what  will  be  the  total  cost  of  installing  all  stages  of  that  system? 

The  electronic  document  and  storage  system  referred  to  in  our  appropriation  re- 
quest will  be  phased  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  will  allow  us  to  process  more  effi- 
ciently the  substantial  flow  of  revenue  requests  from  Members.  We  will  be  establish- 
ing a  data  base  holding  all  the  relevant  information  and  ancillary  documents  relat- 
ing to  each  request  in  a  form  that  will  allow  us  to  monitor  currently  the  progress  of 
each  request  through  our  system.  Because  all  this  material  will  be  stored  in  a  com- 
pletely searchable  data  base,  our  ability  to  provide  responses  and  reports  quickly 
and  accurately  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  data  base  will  reside  on  our  existing 
central  VAX  but  will,  necessarily,  be  accessible  by  all  of  our  professional  staff 
through  a  simple  Windows  interface  on  their  personal  computers.  In  the  second 
stage,  this  data  base  capacity  will  be  expanded  to  include  the  many  other  significant 
documents  received  or  produced  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  its  staff. 
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The  software  for  the  first  stage  of  the  system  cost  $57,000  and  the  design  and  im- 
plementation has  cost  $107,000.  Implementation  of  the  second  stage  should  cost  ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Who  is  developing  the  software  for  this  system?  Is  HIS  or  the  Senate  computer 
operation  being  utilized?  (If  not,  were  they  consulted? 

The  first  stage  is  being  developed  by  The  Centech  Group,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
which  is  working  on  similar  systems  for  Treasury.  HIS  was  consulted.  However,  be- 
cause HIS  is  required  to  recommend  only  products  approved  by  Office  Equipment, 
which  has  nothing  available  that  meets  our  needs,  we  were  not  able  to  use  them  for 
the  work. 

You  plan  to  replace  your  current  PC's  with  $30-$40  thousand  work  stations.  How 
many  do  you  plan  to  replace  overall — over  what  period  of  time — at  what  total  cost? 

Depending  on  the  amount  of  funds  available,  we  plan  to  acquire,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, one  or  two  high-speed,  large  capacity  work  stations.  This  will  be  the  first  stage 
of  a  program,  discussed  further  below,  to  shirt  our  largest  tax  modeling  programs 
from  the  VAX  to  desktop  units.  If  the  first  such  units  add  as  much  to  our  productiv- 
ity as  we  expect  them  to,  we  will  seek  to  add  more.  However,  the  timing  and  cost  of 
such  a  conversion  is  impossible  to  predict  at  this  time,  particularly  given  the  rapid 
changes  in  both  the  demands  being  put  on  us  and  the  available  technology.  Approxi- 
mately ten  of  our  estimators  now  work  on  the  very  large  estimating  models  for 
which  a  work  station  is  the  more  appropriate  tool. 

What  are  your  current  PC's?  Are  they  386's  or  486's?  Explain  their  deficiencies 
and  why  the  new  work  stations  will  be  superior. 

JCT  presently  has  sixteen  38(iSX  computers,  five  other  386  units,  seven  486  ma- 
chines, and  five  AT  class  286  machines  (thirty-three  PCs  in  total).  We  will  be  taking 
delivery  of  thirty  additional  486  machines  later  this  month. 

The  AT  machines  and  some  of  the  older  386SX  machines  should  be  replaced  with 
additional  486  machines.  By  the  end  of  next  year  all  of  the  386SX's  should  be  re- 
placed, since  the  electronic  document  system  described  above  requires  the  speedier 
machines.  The  electronic  storage  of  documents  will  also  require  more  disks  on  the 
VAX  than  we  currently  own. 

Many  of  the  modeling  programs  used  by  our  estimators  are  simply  too  large  to  be 
run  on  personal  computers.  For  example,  the  data  files  for  the  individual  income 
tax  model,  which  is  the  basis  for  a  large  number  of  the  estimates  that  we  are  asked 
to  do,  require  more  than  160  megabytes  of  disk.  Other  IRS  data  files  are  similarly 
large.  A  PC  does  not  have  the  processing  or  input  speed  to  process  such  large  files. 
Thus  at  present  all  estimates  that  rely  on  these  programs  have  to  be  run  using  the 
VAX.  However,  today's  important  developments  in  hardware  and  software  that  will 
greatly  improve  the  speed  and  fiexibility  of  this  kind  of  high  capacity  computing  are 
for  desktop  computers  and  workstations,  not  for  centralized  mainframe  computers 
like  the  VAX.  In  the  long  run,  we  expect  that  workstations  will  provide  a  much  less 
expensive  method  of  doing  our  work  than  continuing  to  rely  on  the  VAX.  In  the 
short  run,  we  will  quickly  fall  behind  those  in  the  private  sector  who  try  to  antici- 
pate and  duplicate  our  work,  unless  we  have  at  least  the  level  of  access  to  the  newly 
emerging  workstation  technology  that  the  acquisition  of  one  or  two  workstations 
during  the  next  budget  year  will  give  us. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  folks  are  now  just  discovering  the  revenue 
source.  I  am  not  blaming  it  on  this  or  anyone  else.  I  am  saying  I 
would  not  count  that  as  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Look  at  the  fight  we  got  in  on  the  excise  tax  or  the 
tax  on  luxury,  a  prime  example  is  the  yachts.  We  weren't  selling 
any  so  the  revenue  fell  off  the  edge  of  the  table. 

Go  on  K  Street  right  now.  After  Bentsen  on  Sunday,  there  are 
people  working  in  every  corner  down  there  fighting  over  revenue 
estimates  and  what  a  two  percent  tax  increase  on  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  is  going  to  be.  It  is  chaotic. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  convene  the  meeting  to  discuss  with  a 
variety  of  people,  under  the  preview  of  outside  witnesses,  their  con- 
cerns about  agencies  in  the  Legislative  Branch.  Almost  all  are  re- 
lated to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  couple  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

I  would  like  to  complete  our  work  by  1:30,  and  I  know  that  is  a 
great  burden  to  the  people  who  are  coming  to  talk  to  us,  but  all  of 
their  material  will  be  submitted  for  the  record  and  will  be  looked 
at. 

I  know  the  first  two  gentlemen  have  a  plane  to  catch  and  I  want 
to  move  them  up  for  that  reason. 

Sherwin  P.  Simmons,  the  American  Bar  Association  and  Abe 
Krash,  representing  the  Friends  of  the  Law  Library. 

If  the  two  of  you  could  combine  your  remarks  and  make  them 
available  to  us,  we  would  like  to  see  if  we  could  stick  to  the  time 
clock,  so  please  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Sherwin  Simmons,  a  Florida 
lawyer  and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  am  here  today  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Facilities  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress,  a 
committee  which  has  been  in  existence  for  160  years,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  support  the  development  of  the  facilities  and  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Law  Library.  We  have  appeared  before  this  committee  in 
the  past  and  before  your  Senate  counterpart  supporting  the  budget 
of  the  Law  Library  and  we  do  so  here  today. 

During  its  160  years  of  history,  the  Law  Library  has  grown  to  be 
the  Nation's  largest  Law  Library  and  is  now  the  world's  largest  re- 
pository of  foreign  law.  Not  only  is  this  important  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  Judiciary,  to  universities,  and  to  the  bar,  but  it  is  critically 
important  now  to  the  developing  Third-World  countries,  the  new 
countries  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Many  of  the  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  called  upon  to 
provide  help  in  the  development  of  constitutions  for  some  of  these 
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countries.  Other  countries  do  not  even  have  copies  of  their  laws 
and  the  Law  Library  has  provided  that  resource. 

One  of  the  valuable  portions  of  the  Law  Library  is  its  indexing 
capability.  The  Hispanic  Law  Index  is  the  model  for  its  indexing 
capability.  It  is  this  capability  which  permits  the  Law  Library  to 
provide  quicker  resources  to  foreign  law  inquiries. 

The  Law  Library  has  asked  for  three  new  positions  to  expand 
this  capability  and  to  extend  it  to  other  areas  of  developing  law, 
particularly  to  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

As  Dr.  Billington  said  on  Monday,  you  are  aware  that  the  Law 
Library  is  like  the  rest  of  the  Library,  subject  to  security  problems. 
Many  of  its  books  are  being  stolen  or  mutilated. 

The  Law  Library  has  asked  for  five  new  positions  to  counter  this 
security  problem.  These  individuals  will  not  be  police.  They  will  be 
staff  members  who  will  monitor  the  reading  rooms,  limit  access  to 
the  stacks  and  the  like,  and  we  urge  the  support  of  these  new  posi- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  function  and  the  methods  of  the  Law  Library 
of  Congress  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Nation's  and 
the  world's  largest  Law  Library.  In  about  10  days,  the  ABA  is 
going  to  meet  at  its  midyear  meeting. 

At  that  meeting,  it  will  consider  a  proposal  to  support  legislation 
akin  to  the  Law  Library  Fund  Act  of  1992,  which  I  assume  is  likely 
to  be  reintroduced  in  1993,  whereby  the  ABA  will  support  the 
charging  for  special  services  and  for  expedited  delivery. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  appear 
this  morning.  We  have  provided  a  written  statement. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  Mr.  Simmons. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Sherwin  P.  Siounons.   I  am  an  attorney,  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  Florida  and  the  Association's 
liaison  to  its  Standing  Conunittee  on  Facilities  of 
the  Law  Library  of  Congress . 

By  way  of  background,  the  ABA's  Standing  Committee  on 
Facilities  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  was  created 
in  1932  to  support  continued  development  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  to  the  end 
that  it  becomes  the  nation's  principal  repository  of 
legal  literature  and  resources .   Since  its 
establishment,  the  Committee  has  supported  efforts  to 
develop  and  improve  both  the  facilities  and  the 
collection  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress.  Members 
of  the  Standing  Committee  have  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  ABA  before  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  on  behalf  of  the  Law  Library  and 
encouraged  support  of  the  Library  by  the  Bar  and 
other  groups . 

As  you  know,  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
maintained  as  a  separate  department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  1832  and  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
national  resource.   It  serves  as  the  Nation's  primary 
source  of  legal  research.   Next  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  Law  Library  is  one  of  the  most 
utilized  departments  within  the  Library  of  Congress . 
The  Law  Library  also  performs  critical  services  for 
law  libraries  throughout  the  country  and  is 
recognized  as  the  principal  national  resource  for 
building  and  preserving  a  record  of  the  nation's 
legal  culture  and  for  collecting  the  knowledge  that 
is  relevant  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  law. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  the  Law  Library  seeks 
funding  for  three  positions  to  better  serve  Congress 
and  its  other  constituencies  in  areas  of  foreign  law. 
While  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  Law  Library's 
foreign,  international,  and  comparative  collections 
are  currently  without  peer,  we  believe  that  the  need 
to  support  these  services  has  never  been  greater  or 
of  more  concern  to  the  American  Bar  Association.   In 
our  present  world,  technological  advances  have 
virtually  eliminated  distance  as  a  significant  factor 
in  world  affairs.   We  are  within  hours  of  eveiry 
country  on  the  globe.   America  is  being  inexorably 
drawn  closer  to  many  nations  on  every  continent  in 
legal,  political,  social  and  economic  matters.   So 
increasingly,  information  collected  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  its  Law  Library  is  of  great  value  and 
assistance  to  the  Congress  and  other  branches  of 
Government,  and  to  universities  and  to  the  Bar.   In  a 
world  where  ready  access  to  information  is  often  of 
crucial  importance,  we  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  enhance  the 
Library's  effective  comprehensive  worldwide 
information  collection  program.   For  these  reasons, 
we  urge  you  to  support  additional  funds  so  that  the 
Library  may  employ  the  additional  personnel  needed  to 
provide  greater  expertise  in  increasingly  needed 
areas  of  foreign  law. 

Also,  in  considering  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
appropriations  for  the  Law  Library,  we  urge  you  to 
approve  additional  funding  for  greater  security  of 
its  collections.   We  believe  that  this  funding  is 
vitally  important  in  insuring  the  integrity  of  the 
Library's  valued  collections  and  the  services 
dependent  on  them . 

The  Library  of  Congress,  an  unparalleled  repository 
of  the  world's  knowledge,  must  be  given  sufficient 
budgetary  support  to  enable  the  Library  to  play  a  key 
role  in  providing  electronic  access  to  its 
collections  in  addition  to  the  many  other  services  it 
provides  to  the  nation  and  the  world.   We  believe 
that  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  is  a  national 
treasure  that  we  must  continue  to  support  as  the 
preeminent  legal  resource  in  the  world. 

Our  ABA  House  of  Delegates  is  expected  to  consider 
adopting  additional  policy  recommendations  relevant 
to  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  at  its  upcoming 
February  8-9  Midyear  Meeting  in  Boston.   One  of  the 
recommendations  being  considered  by  our  House  of 
Delegates  urges  continued  support  for  the  Law 
Library's  1994  budget.   If  additional  policy  is 
adopted  at  that  meeting,  I  will  send  you  copies  of  it 
for  the  record  of  these  hearings. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
American  Bar  Association  appreciates  your  courtesy  in 
allowing  us  to  appear  and  express  our  strong  support 
for  the  budget  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
its  Law  Library.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Krash. 

Mr.  Krash.  I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Abe  Krash.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter  and  I  am  the  President  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Law  Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  an  organization  of  lawyers  throughout  the  country,  of  law 
firms,  law  librarians  which  was  formed  during  the  1930s  to  support 
the  Law  Library,  and  basically  we  seek  to  expand  the  activities  of 
the  Law  Library  beyond  appropriations. 

I  wanted  to  just  underscore  the  point  which  has  just  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  need  to  support  the  international  facilities  of 
the  Law  Library.  I  am  informed  that  the  Law  Library  last  year  re- 
ceived 2,000  requests  from  the  Members  of  Congress  for  research 
requests  in  the  area  of  international  law. 

I  think  one  incident  will  demonstrate  dramatically  why — how 
important  the  international  facility  is: 

During  Desert  Storm,  there  were  numerous  requests  from  DOD, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  from  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
questions,  points  of  law  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  had  a  research  person  or  an  analyst  there,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  numerous  urgent  questions  which  were  being 
put  to  the  Library  and  which  could  not  be  acquired  elsewhere. 
With  respect  to  underdeveloped  countries,  I  think  it  underscores 
the  enormous  significance  of  this  remarkable  facility,  which  is  de- 
serving of  very  great  support,  particularly  as  you  get  to  globaliza- 
tion of  the  economy.  And  many  of  these  countries,  their  legal  sys- 
tems, materials  were  destroyed,  which  the  Law  Library  has.  So  it 
has  become  a  significant  repository,  not  just  for  Congress,  which,  of 
course,  is  its  major  function  and  mission,  which  it  does  superlative- 
ly, but  it  has  also  become  a  very  significant  institution  for  undevel- 
oped countries,  and  increasingly  as  the  bar  becomes  aware  of  it,  it 
is  a  facility  which  is  deserving  of  very,  very  strong  support,  and  we 
strongly  endorse  the  budget  request. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Abe  Krash,  President, 

Friends  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Fiscal  1994  Budget  Request  of  the  Law  Library,  Library  of  Congress 

January  27,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Abe  Krash.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold 
&  Porter  and  President  of  the  Friends  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  voice  support  for  the  budget  request  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  its  Law  Library. 

The  Friends  is  a  non-profit  organization  composed  of  law  firms,  lawyers,  and  law 
hbrarians  across  the  country.  The  group  was  originally  formed  in  the  early  1930s  to 
assist  the  Law  Library  in  attaining  its  objective  of  becoming  the  best  law  collection  in 
the  world.  In  those  days,  there  was  a  desire  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Law  Library 
because  the  legal  profession  believed  that  our  country's  greatest  law  collection  should 
be  in  a  government  Ubrairy  that  is  open  to  the  pubUc.  The  Friends  assists  the  Law 
Libr£iry  by  promoting  its  resources  and  services  to  the  nation  and  supporting  special 
programs  that  are  not  covered  by  appropriations. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  the  Law  Library's  two  million  volumes 
constitute  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  legal  materials  in  the  world,  but  the 
Friends  hope  to  ensure  that  the  Law  Library's  research  capacity  keeps  pace  with  its 
collection. 
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The  Law  Library's  primary  mission  is  to  provide  foreign,  comparative,  and 
international  legal  research  and  analysis  to  the  Congress.  Over  the  years,  the  staff  of 
foreign  lawyers  has  been  a  unique  government  resource,  also  providing  assisteince  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  government  agencies.  The 
pubUc  has  also  benefitted  from  the  reference  assistance  of  the  international  staff  and 
large  collection  of  foreign  language  materials,  which  is  even  more  important  in  today's 
shrinking  world. 

The  Law  Library's  collection  also  supports  the  research  needs  of  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  as  well  as  the  direct  services 
provided  by  the  Law  Library  staff  in  American  and  foreign  law  reference  for  the  pubUc. 

The  Friends  have  supported  a  program  of  scholarly  exchange  that  permits  Law 
Library  staff  to  enhance  their  current  knowledge  of  foreign  law  by  making  contacts 
with  their  counterparts,  conducting  research  eind  obtaining  documents  from  institutions 
such  as  the  European  Community  research  facility.  We  also  recently  sponsored  a 
visiting  scholar  who  deUvered  a  lecture  on  the  influence  of  Spanish  law  in  the  American 
Southwest. 

Unfortunately  the  Law  Library  has  in  the  last  several  years  lost  a  number  of 
foreign  lawyers  from  its  original  staff  of  30  ~  positions  that  are  difficult  to  fill.  As  the 
remaining  specialists  cover  more  and  more  jurisdictions,  they  need  better  finding  aids, 
automation  support,  and  the  assistance  of  research  analysts  to  make  their  work  more 
efficient  and  timely. 

For  many  years  the  Law  Library  has  been  producing  English-language  abstracts 
of  the  laws  of  Hispanic  nations.   This  index  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  resource  for 
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scholars  studjdng  the  laws  of  these  nations  as  well  as  for  the  attorneys  in  the  Law 
Library  who  do  research  for  the  Congress  and  other  government  agencies.  The  Law 
Library  now  plans  to  extend  coverage  to  make  a  World  Law  Index  with  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  government  libraries  and  research  institutions,  and  their  request  for  research 
analysts  and  a  computer  specialist  will  help  them  continue  the  important  work  already 
begun. 

I  also  want  to  express  support  for  the  Law  Library's  request  for  sin  increase  in 
the  book  budget  to  obtain  legal  materials  in  new  electronic  formats.  These  new 
materials  will  allow  Law  Librsiry  staff  to  increase  their  searching  capabilities  for  service 
to  Congress  and  also  enable  them  to  provide  better  service  to  the  pubUc.  Many  of  these 
new  materials  ~  on  CD-ROM  and  in  optical  disk  ~  provide  promise  as  preservation 
media  and  also  provide  currency  for  a  discipline  that  depends  on  timeliness. 

Dr.  Billington  has  stressed  the  need  for  better  security  for  the  collections  and  I 
also  hope  you  will  support  the  Law  Libreiry's  request  for  new  positions  to  deal  vdth  the 
this  most  important  initiative.  The  great  resources  of  the  Library  of  Congress  eind  its 
Law  Library  must  be  preserved  for  future  generations  because  they  are  not  duplicated 
anjrwhere  else. 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  its  Law  Library  deserve  the  active  support  of  their 
many  publics,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  are  pleased  to  join  with 
the  American  Bar  Association  today  to  make  that  support  known  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  Subcommittee.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  both. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  presentation  specifi- 
cally on  the  Law  Library,  and  that  indicates  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  its  value  and,  hopefully,  the  suggestions  you  made,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, about  the  legal  paternity  itself  helping  to  handle  some  of  the 
costs,  particularly  in  getting  easy  access  to  the  Library.  That  is 
very  constructive  and,  hopefully,  the  Friends  of  the  Library  will 
help  us  find  other  friends  who  would  be  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Krash.  We  are  busily  engaged  in  that  enterprise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  appreciate  that. 

Thank  you  both. 


Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

WITNESS 

KATHERINE    F.    MAWDSLEY,   ASSOCIATE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARIAN   FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  DAVIS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now  I  would  like  to  go  to  Kate  Mawdsley  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Research  Librarians  and  the  American 
Library  Association.  She  wants  to  talk  about  GPO  as  well  as  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  here  again,  as  usual. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  Thank  you. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  again. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  been  able  to  stay  in  touch  in  the  interim, 
but  this  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  a  constituent  appear  at 
these  hearings. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  I  think  I  will  start  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
because  it  is  simpler  this  year,  and  I  would  therefore  say  that  I  was 
very  pleased  that  your  Christmas  card  this  year  was  taken  within 
the  precincts  and  showed  some  of  the  beautiful  woodwork  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

To  speak  very  briefly,  the  Library  has  requested  $364  million  in 
total.  Some  of  it  is  money  that  is  receipts  to  them,  and  both  ALA 
and  ARL  support  their  requests. 

I  have  seen  the  librarian's  testimony.  A  great  part  of  the  budget 
request  covers  statutory  increases.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
begun  a  number  of  efforts  that  are  important  both  to  preserving 
their  own  collections  and  to  maintaining  their  partnership  with  the 
Nation's  libraries,  both  the  research  libraries,  in  which  I  have  been 
employed  my  entire  career,  and  all  the  public  libraries,  including 
the  Davis  branch. 

We  can't  do  it  without  them;  their  efforts  in  such  areas  as  reduc- 
ing their  arrearages  and  therefore  making  records  available  to  the 
rest  of  us;  their  cataloging  of  new  materials,  and  I  might  add,  their 
increasing  cooperation  in  using  the  records  that  so  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  have  created,  which  is  a  cost-effective  way  of  going  about 
it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  very  happy  about  this  exchange. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  I  have  a  wonderful  anecdote,  which  I  may  not 
tell  in  the  interest  of  time,  about  the  value  of  the  Geographic  Infor- 
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mation  Systems  Literacy  Project,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Library  of  Congress  is  doing  cooperatively  with  25  other  research 
Ubraries  around  the  country. 

I  don't  know  whether  your  district  still  includes  Jepsum  Prairie, 
which  is  12  miles  south  of  Dixon.  It  is  a  nature  conservatory  pre- 
serve, and  the  vernal  pools  have  a  bunch  of  scrappy,  very  rare 
plants.  What  GIS  permits  you  to  do  is  find  out  where  in  a  given 
area  these  little  concentrations  exist  and  then  you  can  overlay  a 
map  that  shows  what  kind  of  land  you  need  to  preserve  to  keep  a 
continuous  band,  not  just  little  pods  that  may  not  be  able  to  contin- 
ue on  their  own.  So  that  the  ability  to  render  that  kind  of  data  spa- 
tially, S-P-A-T-I-A-L-L-Y,  gives  us  a  capability  in  terms  of  spe- 
cies conservation  that  we  never  had  before.  This  is  fresh  in  my 
mind,  because  I  heard  a  lecture  on  it  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  a  lot  of  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plant  Society,  who  I  am  also  sure  are  very  apprecia- 
tive. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  You  have  one  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  had  a  funny  feeling  you  have  a  third  reason  for 
being  here. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  In  fact,  I  would  be  happy  to  give  you  a  tour  of 
the  library.  I  would  be  happy  to  show  you  Jepsum  Prairie  some- 
time. I  do  that,  too. 

We  have  talked  before  about  the  Library's  leadership  role  in 
preservation  efforts,  deacidification  and  other  things.  At  this  point, 
other  research  libraries  are  also  engaged  in  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  and  we  are  benefiting  from  the  research  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  done. 

Finally,  I  heard  a  bit  recently  and  I  have  read  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  Information  Bulletin,  their  newsletter  to  their  staff  and 
the  broader  library  community,  about  their  efforts  with  respect  to 
collection  security.  All  of  us  in  research  libraries,  especially  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  major  urban  areas,  know  that  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  I  mean  valuable,  both  in  their  contents  and  in  their 
monetary  value,  need  greater  protection  than  we  had  every  as- 
sumed before. 

So  just  out  of  enlightened  self-interest,  we  have  to  support  that. 
And  that  is  what  I  would  propose  to  say  about  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  I  will  answer  questions,  if  there  are  any  more 
specific. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Please  go  to  the  GPO.  You  may  have  more  to  say. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  I  probably  do,  although  in  a  sense  I  think  we  can 
generalize  it  rather  briefly.  I  come  to  you  directly  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  which  was  conducted 
in  Denver,  and  which  is  actually  concluding,  if  today  is  Wednesday. 

By  the  time  you  have  had  five  days  of  ALA,  you  lose  track.  Our 
list  of  issues  is  shorter  today  for  reasons  that  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
Houk  have  explained  very  well. 

There  is  a  greater  sense  of  urgency.  I  think  what  I  can  assure 
the  committee  of  first  and  foremost  is  that  the  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  with  GPO,  is  unlimited  and 
completely  unabated.  There  is  a  line-up  in  our  testimony  saying 
that  we  consider  ourselves  partners  in  the  program.  We  are  not 
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primarily  clients;  our  users  of  government  information  are  the  cli- 
ents. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  an  important  distinction.  I  am  glad  you  made 
it,  and  I  really  appreciate  the  full  participation  in  this  advisory 
council  of  Mr.  Houk's,  because  we  can't  surprise  each  other  with 
these  problems.  We  need  to  work  with  each  other  to  solve  them. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Library  Depository  Coun- 
cil 15  years  ago,  and  I  know  it  can  be  a  valuable  mechanism  for 
communication  back  and  forth. 

Congressman  Young  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  today,  I 
would  never  attempt  to  deny  anyone  access  to  the  information  that 
is  in  here.  Holding  up  a  volume  of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings,  and  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  from  which 
we  will  work  with  Mr.  Kelley  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, and  other  people,  to  try  to  determine  how  to  proceed  with  the 
program. 

I  will  pass  around  the  table,  if  I  may,  a  resolution  on  GPO  orga- 
nizations, which  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  about  11:30  yesterday  morning.  That  is  not  the 
final  form  in  which  it  will  come  to  you.  That  is  the  form  in  which 
it  was  distributed  at  the  meeting,  which  expresses  the  support  of 
that  organization  for  the  kind  of  full  funding  which  Mr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Houk  had  recommended. 

I  would  then  move  back  to  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  statement  that  he 
knows  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  fully  fund  the  recommendation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  ask.  You  are  not  going  to  give  it  to 
us,  if  we  don't  ask. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  sort  of  the  premise  on  which  most  things  in 
this  town  are  based. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  They  don't  give  you  a  job  you  don't  apply  for,  so 
that  is  about  it.  One  of  the  references  in  Mr.  Kelley's  statement 
was  to  the  transition  which  GPO  is  making  to  an  electronic  distri- 
bution as  well  as  electronic  preparation  of  their  output,  and  in  that 
sense,  there  is  particular  interest  in  the  depository  community  in 
examining  the  implications  of  that,  and,  for  that  matter,  contribut- 
ing our  knowledge. 

Those  depository  libraries  which  are  research  libraries  have  had 
to  become  more  cognizant  and  familiar,  and  more  expert  with  use 
of  information  in  electronic  formats  because  that  is  increasingly 
the  way  we  are  doing  our  work,  and  we  share  that  expertise  with 
our  colleagues. 

For  example,  I  have  two  or  three  people  in  the  library  who  will 
bail  me  out  when  I  get  hung  up  with  my  modem  at  home,  and  we 
are  equally  willing  and  eager  to  do  that  for  GPO. 

There  is  a  reference  in  the  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
depository  libraries  already  invest  in  helping  to  distribute  your  in- 
formation to  the  American  people  and  a  reference  to  a  recent 
survey  that  has  just  been  completed  yesterday  of  ARL-member  de- 
pository libraries.  Of  the  52  regional  national  libraries,  22  are  ARL 
institutions,  and  18  of  them  responded  on  very  short  notice  to  this 
survey. 

Those  regional  libraries  invest  approximately  $310,000  a  year 
over  and  above  the  value  of  what  GPO  sends  us.  The  selective  insti- 
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tutions,  and  Davis  is  one  of  those,  invest  approximately  $282,000 
annually. 

Our  numbers  were  a  lot  higher  and  they  are  somewhere  in  this 
stack  of  papers,  I  need  to  dig  them  out.  That  is  for  things  like — 
well,  notably,  staff,  indexes  that  give  us  good  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment information,  both  print  and  on-line  these  days,  equipment 
that  will  help  us  access  the  electronic  information,  you  know,  put 
on  those  microfiche  for  the  users  who  do  not  object  to  them. 

And  I  would  say  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Kelley  said  that  microfiche 
is  not  terribly  well  received.  He  is  right,  and  in  the  GPO — in  the 
report  on  the  Congressional  Record  pilot  project,  the  CD-ROM  was 
viewed  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  reach,  not  necessarily  to  the 
paper  copy,  which  is  the  most  familiar  to  our  users  and,  therefore, 
the  one  they  can  pickup  and  use  most  easily. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a — technical  reports,  for  example, 
the  more  specialized  documents,  our  users  will  accept  more  readily 
in  microfiche,  and  therefore  we  have  less  problem.  It  is  equally  pos- 
sible, and  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  within  the  scholarly  pub- 
lication community,  that  things  that  are  not  needed,  often  take  the 
thousands  of  DOE  reports  that  are  prepared  every  year,  if  they 
could  be  mounted  somewhere  in  digital  format,  and  then  when 
someone  comes  in  and  asks  for  one,  you  could  readily  down  load  it, 
and  either  let  him  or  her  carry  it  away  on  a  disk  or  print  a  copy 
somehow. 

I  mean,  that  is  cost-effective  in  distribution  and  it  is  cost-effective 
in  storage. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  a  combination  of  new  format  and  a  centralized 
regionalization  of  the  program.  That  makes  sense. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  Yes,  and  I  was  talking  to  a  terribly  young  man 
on  my  campus  who  runs  our  media. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  know  the  type. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  He  talked  about  having  been  an  undergraduate 
at  Davis.  He  runs  the  media  labs  on  campus.  And  I  asked,  when 
were  you  an  undergraduate;  and  he  said,  three  years  ago.  It  was  a 
shock. 

But  they  are  actively  contemplating  converting  all  our  videos  to 
digital  format  so  that  you  are  not  running  around  with  cassettes.  A 
student  in  any  of  the  computer  labs  could  dial  in,  and  then  that  is 
one  fewer  piece  of  equipment  you  have  to  keep  up  and  running  and 
replace  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Mr.  Fazio.  These  are  all  great  ideas.  They  only  cost  money  and 
sometimes  one-time  infusions,  but  that  makes  it  difficult  in  our 
budget  process,  but  ultimately  are  long-term  savings. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  Yes,  and  the  technology  is  differentially  avail- 
able at  this  point.  My  point  in  effusing  this  way  is  really  to  make 
the  point  that  the  range  of  opportunities  is  increasing;  and  one  of 
the  things  that  happened  at  ALA  was  that  Shirley  Woodrow,  who 
is  a — who  serves  as  staff  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  came 
to  us  with  what  we  came  to  call  the  "challenge  from  Chairman 
Rose"  to  ask  for  a  very  focused  kind  of  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  on  restructuring  the  program  perhaps  to 
control  costs.  And  I  sat  through,  if  you  count  everyone  in  the  room, 
hundreds  of  hours  of  discussion  of  that  proposal.  I  didn't  get  to  all 
the  meetings  because  I  have  other  obligations  as  well. 
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Out  of  that  meeting,  as  of  late  yesterday,  late  morning  yesterday 
when  I  left,  was  an  approved  determination  to  be  part  of  that  proc- 
ess; and  representatives  from  the  association  will  be  consulting 
with  Chairman  Rose  or  whichever  staff  he  designates  to  determine 
the  best  mechanism  for  that.  So  certainly  there  is  great  eagerness 
to  consult. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing  briefly,  and  that  is  we  were  grateful 
last  year  when  I,  perhaps  imprudently,  just  flat  out  asked  you  to 
cosponsor  the  GPO  window  bill — and  you  said,  yes,  and  you  did. 
And  we  are  also  grateful  to  Chairman  Rose  for  sponsoring  that  leg- 
islation which  passed  this  House  and 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  currently  doesn't  have  much  serious  opposition  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  just  a  process  formality. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  We  understand  that  a  version  will  be  introduced 
again,  and  because  the  concept  of  this  kind  of  electronic  gateway 
does  offer  so  many  opportunities  for  cost-effective  access  to  govern- 
ment information,  to  depository  libraries,  we  hope  the  businesses 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  certainly  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion that  we  support  it  and  we  encourage  your  support. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  And  I  will  stop. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  always  good  to  have  you 
representing  those  two  groups. 

Ms.  Mawdsley.  May  I  say  one  more  thing  just  to  point  out  for 
the  record  that  we  have  resubmitted  and  updated  the  charts  which 
shows  the  budget  history.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful,  and  we 
know  that  this  committee  has  made  extraordinary  and  successful 
efforts  to  plump  up  the  support  of  GPO  in  comparison  with  some 
agencies  within  the  legislative  branch  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  on.  I  love  it. 

Ms.  Mawdsley,  But  we  are  going  to  ask,  and  you  understand 
that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  let  everyone  know  the  degree  to  which  we  help. 
That  is  the  most  important  thing.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  ap- 
preciate your  testimony. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Katherine  F.  Mawdsley,  Associate  University  Librarian  for  Public  Services  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis.  I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  and  the  American  Library  Association.  ALA  is  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization  of  55,000  librarians,  library  trustees,'  and  other  friends  of  libraries.  ARL  is  an 
association  of  120  research  libraries  in  North  America.  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  today  —  a  Subcommittee  that  continues  to  demonstrate 
its  strong  support  for  libraries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  has  requested  $364.4  million  including  $24.4  nullion  in 
authority  to  use  receipts.  Although  this  constitutes  a  nine  percent  increase  during  a  period  of 
extremely  tight  fiscal  constraints,  ALA  and  ARL  fully  support  the  Library's  request.  We 
believe  that  these  funds  are  needed  to  fund  mandatory  increases  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
continuity  for  many  programs,  such  as  the  arrearage  reduction  effort,  as  well  as  supf)Ort 
programs  such  as  collections  security.  All  libraries  are  facing  constrained  budgets  and  must  face 
tough  choices  in  how  to  wisely  invest  needed  resources.  Resource  sharing  programs,  reliance 
ufwn   coop>erative  programs,  an  emphasis  on  retaining  current  services  and  ensuring  that  the 
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important  and  critical  operational  programs  are  funded  are  key  elements  of  the  Library's  future 
and  its  ability  to  effectively  serve  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  five  LC  program  areas  today: 

•Cooperative  progran«  with  the  library  community; 
•Services  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped; 
•Preservation; 
•Collections  security;  and 
•the  American  Folklife  Center. 

Cooperative  Programs  With  Uie  Library  Community 

Arrearage  Reduction  and  Cooperative  Cataloging 

With  support  and  assistance  from  others  in  the  library  community,  the  Library 
continues  to  tackle  the  arrearage.  As  a  consequence,  5.7  million  items  were  added  to  the 
bibliographic  record  in  FY  1992  and  the  Library  has  been  increasing  its  use  of  cataloging  copy 
from  Natioiuil  Coordinated  Cataloging  Program  (NCCP)  libraries  and  others.  FY  1993  is  the 
third  and  final  year  of  phase  I  in  the  multi-year  plan  to  reduce  the  arrearages  by  80  million 
items.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  strides  that  the  Library  has  made  in  this  arena,  particularly  in 
the  utilization  of  cataloging  copy  from  other  institutions  and  related  cooperative  measures, 
will  continue  throughout  the  second  phase  of  the  arrearage  reduction  plan. 

An  example  of  the  Library's  efforts  to  extend  its  resources  in  this  arena  that  we  hope 
will  continue,  was  the  meeting  of  CONSER/NCCP  participants  this  past  fall  to  review  and 
examine  existing  programs.  One  theme  of  the  meeting  was,  "the  need  to  step  back  and  plan 
effectively  for  coop>erative  cataloging,  rather  than  to  rework  existing  programs."  A 
preliminary  mission  statement  and  goals  for  coopxjrative  cataloging  reflect  the  sense  of  the 
importance  of  moving  forward  on  these  shared  efforts  in  a  collective  fashion. 

Mission:  to  provide  broad  bibliographic  access  to  materials  in  research  libraries' 

collections  and  other  information  resources. 

Coals: 

1.  Increase  the  availability  of  cataloging  records  (bibliographic,  including  authority) 
by  producing:  more  records  (original  cataloging);  better  records  (i.e.  more  acceptable  so 
that  libraries  including  LC  can  use  the  record  without  altering  it);  faster;  and  cheaper. 

2.  Provide  for  discussion  and  planning  among  project  participants. 
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3.  Develop  mutually  acceptable  standards  for  records. 

4.  Increase  the  sharing  and  use  of  records  internationally. 

5.  Distribute  cataloging  expertise  more  broadly.     . 

LC/NYPL  Phone  Directory  Project 

No-longer-current  telephone  directories,  a  valuable  source  of  historical  information, 
are  endangered  because  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed  is  deteriorating,  and  further 
damage  is  caused  by  continual  use  of  them  in  libraries.  The  Library  is  microfilming  phone 
directories  from  LC  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  collections.  The  cooperative  project  will 
attempt  to  fill  gaps  by  obtaining  loans  or  donations  from  state  libraries  and  other 
organizations.  The  resulting  microfilm  collection  will  be  arranged  by  state,  and  within  states, 
by  dty  and  will  become  an  important  research  tool  for  researchers  and  scholars  throughout  the 
Nation. 

CIS 

The  Library  is  participating  in  the  ARL  CIS  Literacy  Project,  a  project  that  seeks  to 
introduce,  educate,  and  equip  librarians  with  CIS  (geographic  information  systems)  skills.  GIS 
is  the  ability  to  layer  or  analyze  information  by  theme  or  source,  and  there  is  a  strikingly  new 
and  enhanced  ability  to  visually  understand  and  comprehend  information  -  not  data.  The 
Library  is  one  of  66  U.S.  libraries  participating  in  the  partnership  program  with  GIS  vendors. 
The  project  promotes  access  to  spatial  data  and  the  sharing  of  information  resources  nationally 
and  internationally  in  a  variety  of  arenas  including  land  use  and  transportation  planning, 
social  services,  redistricting,  environmental  management,  economic  development  issues,  and 
more.  The  Library  has  established  a  GIS  facility  and  is  planning  a  GIS  conference  for  the  late 
spring  to  demonstrate  the  broad  applications  of  GIS  to  congressional  members  and  staff. 


Collection  Development  and  Evaluation 

The  Library  recently  completed  a  review  of  collection  development  priorities.  One  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Working  Group  on  Evaluating  the  Collections  is  the  need  for  an  ongoing 
process  of  collection  evaluation  to  maintain  the  quality  of  collections  and  services.  In  support  of 
such  evaluation,  the  Library  proposes  to  share  these  evaluation  plans  with  the  library 
community  and  to  elicit  expert  advice  and  assistance  from  members  of  the  library  community. 
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Preservation 

LC  continues  in  its  leadership  role  in  advancing  and  promoting  mass  deacidification 
programs.  With  the  ongoing  support  from  this  Subcommittee,  the  Library  is  engaged  in  Phase  I 
of  the  mass  deacidification  plan.  As  noted  by  ALA  and  ARL  in  the  FY  1993  statement,  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  requires  multiple  approaches.  ARL  with  the  libraries  of  the 
Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  (CIC)  is  developing  a  four-year  joint  project  designed  to 
assist  approximately  twenty-five  research  libraries  to  initiate  or  enhance  local  mass 
deacidification  programs.  This  project  builds  upon  the  research  and  testing  programs  conducted 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  committed  to  share  information  with 
the  ARL-CIC  project  concerning  the  technical  evaluations  expected  from  LC's  contracts  with 
MD  vendors.  An  active  collaboration  process  between  the  ARL-CIC  project  and  LC  is  expected. 

Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 

A  free  national  library  service  providing  recorded  and  braille  materials  to  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  is  administered  by  LC's  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  (NLS).  The  reading  materials  produced  by  LC  are 
distributed  to  a  cooperating  network  of  147  regional  and  subregional  libraries  (state,  regional, 
and  public  libraries  throughout  the  nation)  that  circulate  them  to  eligible  borrowers  by 
postage-free  mail.  Some  21.6  million  items  arc  borrowed  by  765,000  people  annually.  The 
network  libraries  also  serve  as  distribution  points  for  specialized  playback  equipment  and 
accessories. 

The  budget  request  for  NLS  is  truly  bare-bones  -  fewer  titles  will  be  produced  even  if 
the  full  amount  is  approved.  The  requests  for  braille  and  audio  reproductions  and  for 
replacement  of  playback  machines  arc  particularly  crucial.  The  growing  elderly  population  in 
the  United  States  relies  heavily  upon  NLS  service. 

Collections  Security 

As  noted  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Strategic  Plan,  the  Library  has  initiated  a  multi- 
year  effort  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  collections  to  vandalism  and  theft.  Although 
steps  were  taken  in  1992  to  improve  collections  security,  it  will  be  important  to  maintain 
momentum  and  provide  funds  that  will  support  additional  protections  to  the  collections.    The 
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Library's  request  of  $2  irdllion  to  provide  further  enhancements  to  existing  security  measures  are 
a  necessary  investment. 

American  Folklife  Center 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  increasingly  aware  of  their  broad  cultural  diversity,  the 
American  Folklife  Center  and  its  Archive  of  Folk  Culture  are  uiuquely  qualified  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  sound  recordings,  photographs,  histories,  and  traditions  that  document  the 
threads  that  make  up  our  distinctly  American  society.  The  Center  plays  a  key  role  in 
preserving  and  presenting  American  Folklife  to  the  Nation  and  ALA  and  ARL  sup(>ort  full 
funding  of  this  important  program. 

Finally,  two  other  requests  in  the  FY  1994  Library  of  Congress  budget  request  merit 
special  support  -  additional  funds  ($5  million)  to  maintain  reading  room  hours  and  the  funds 
($.5  million)  for  serial  holdings  conversion.  Providing  access  to  reference  services  should 
continue  to  be  a  priority  within  the  Library  and  these  modest  funds  should  permit  such  use  of 
the  collections.  Conversion  to  an  automated  serials  management  system  is  an  integral  element 
in  the  Library's  ability  to  provide  effective  access  to  its  resources  in  a  more  productive  and 
efficient  manner. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  note  that  ALA  and  ARL,  with  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries,  have  continued  to  work  with  the  Library  of  Congress  during  the  past  few  years  on 
legislation  that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  requested  to  clarify  its  statutory  authority.  While  we 
recognize  that  LC's  statute  needs  updating,  we  remain  concerned  with  some  of  the  proposed 
language.  We  hope  to  ensure  that  these  changes  do  not  have  detrimental  effects  on  use,  including  by 
libraries,  of  the  services  offered  by  our  national  library.  Discussions  with  the  Library  staff 
continue  and  these  representatives  of  the  Library  have  been  responsive  to  many,  although  not  all, 
of  our  suggested  revisions  and  concerns. 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  this 
afternoon.  ARL  and  ALA  look  to  your  continuing  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  programs 
that  seek  to  provide  wide-spread  access  to  its  varied  and  unique  resources. 
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I  am  Katherine  F.  Mawdsley,  Associate  University  Librarian  for  Public  Services  at  the  University 
of  California,  Davis,  General  Library.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  again  representing  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  ALA  is  a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of 
55,000  librarians,  library  trustees,  and  friends  of  libraries.  ARL  is  an  association  of  120  major  research 
libraries  in  North  America. 

I  come  before  you  today  with  a  shorter  list  of  issues  than  in  previous  years,  but,  if  possible,  with 
a  greater  sense  of  urgency  Part  of  this  urgency  is  positive  and  is  directed  to  achieving  rapid  passage  of 
legislation  enhancing  public  access  to  federal  electronic  information.  Funding  for  the  Depository  Library 
Program  is  our  other  overarching  concern,  and  I  will  begin  with  that. 

On  the  subject  of  funding  I  need  to  interject  that,  once  again,  we  are  unable  to  include  comment  on 
the  specifics  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  request  for  FY  1994  appropriations  for  the  Depository 
Library  Program  since  the  deadline  for  submission  of  printed  testimony  falls  before  the  Public  Printer 
has  testified  and  released  his  budget  request.  If  we  are  able  to  obtain  this  information  before  you  hear 
from  public  witnesses,  we  will  include  brief  oral  comment.  But  we  will  appreciate  your  extending  again 
the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  written  testimony  with  specific  comment  on  the  GPO  request  when  we 
have  time  to  review  it  in  written  form. 
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Recent  information  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  reports  the  total  requirement  to  meet 
statutory  obligations  for  FY  1993  to  be  $32,500,000.  For  FY  1993  and  FY  1994,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  operation  should  be  funded  at  a  level  that  will  support  the  distribution  of  information  in 
electronic,  paper,  and  microfiche  formats,  both  current  and  anticipated,  through  the  Depository  Library 
Program,  and  will  meet  the  information  needs  of  the  American  public. 

Funding  the  Depository  Library  Program 

Last  year  when  I  appeared  before  this  Subconmiittee,  we  discussed  the  positive  momentum  generated 
at  GPO  by  the  issuance  of  GPO/2001:  Vision  for  a  New  Millennium,  the  agency's  strategic  vision 
statement.  Today,  in  contrast,  depository  librarians  and  other  advocates  of  the  program  are  responding 
to  announcements  from  GPO  which  create  a  crisis  for  the  program  as  a  continuing  bulwark  of  government 
information  for  the  American  people. 

"Crisis"  feels  like  an  overused  word  these  days,  especially  to  someone  from  California,  but  this  is 
arguably  the  most  serious  situation  in  my  more  than  2S  years  of  association  with  the  depository  library 
program.  I  happened  to  be  here  in  Washington  just  as  this  situation  became  known  and  stopped  by 
Chairman  Fazio's  office  to  alert  him.  Since  then,  I  know  other  librarians  have  provided  more  detailed 
information,  and  he  has  responded  with  a  letter  reporting  this  Subcommittee's  philosophical  and  fiscal 
support  for  the  program.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  working  within  the  framework  of  his  letter. 

As  brief  background,  ALA  and  ARL  have  documented  previously  the  pattern  of  funding  for  the 
Depository  Library  Program,  and  have  shown  what  funding  would  be  currently  if  a  modest  four  percent 
annual  inflation  factor  had  been  added  over  the  past  nine  years.  We  have  updated  that  table  for  you  today 
(Attachment  A),  and  also  have  a  copy  of  a  graph  GPO  distributed  to  the  Depository  Library  Council  last 
fall  that  shows  how  funding  for  the  program  has  fallen  short  in  constant  dollars  (Attachment  B). 

That  the  program  has  continued  to  ftilfiU  its  mandate  and  include  increasing  numbers  of  publications 
in  varied  formats  is  a  tribute  to  the  cost  efficiencies  GPO  has  effected.  Compounding  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power,  additional  programs— by-law  distribution  and  the  International  Exchange  Service— were 
transferred  to  the  GPO  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  during  the  1980s  without  commeasurate 
funding  increases.  These  added  programs  further  reduced  the  resources  available  for  the  Depository 
Library  Program. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  support  this  Subcommittee  and 
Congress  provided  last  year,  when  you  responded  to  the  particular  concerns  of  the  depository  community 
by  transferring  $2  million  from  the  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding  appropriation  to  GPO's  Salaries 
and  Expenses  appropriation  to  fund  distribution  of  the  bound  Serial  Set  and  other  congressional 
publications. 

In  this  context,  depository  library  supporters  reacted  with  both  surprise  and  shocked  dismay  when 
Superintendent  of  Documents  Wayne  Kelley  announced  on  November  18  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  actual 
expenditures  for  operating  the  depository  program  had  determined  that  maintaining  the  existing  level  of 
service  would  result  in  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $3,5(X),(XX)  in  FY  1993. 

At  several  meetings,  GPO  explained  that  several  factors  combined  to  create  the  crisis: 

1)  GPO's  efforts  to  determine  if  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  backlogged  microfiche 
procurement  led  them  to  ask  for  an  accounting  of  all  the  bills  to  be  paid  out  of  1989,  1990,  1991, 
and  1992  funds.  They  were  told  that  they  had  run  out  of  money  for  1989  and  1990.  They  then  asked 
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for  the  $2  million  dollars,  which  Congress  approved,  to  produce  the  bound  U.S.  Congressional 
Serial  Set  for  1989  and  1990.  We  understand  that  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  asked  for 
sufficient  money  in  FY94  to  produce  the  Serial  Sets  for  the  102nd  Congress.  We  are  not  sure  that 
he  has  asked  for  funds  to  print  the  exua  copies  needed  for  the  103rd  set. 

2)  Accounts  were  eliminated  in  1992  that  GPO  has  used  in  the  past  to  fall  back  on  if  they  ran  short  of 
funds  for  the  depository  program. 

3)  All  other  expenses,  such  as  staff  salaries,  computer  service,  postage,  overhead  charges,  etc.,  have 
continued  to  rise. 

4)  GPO  has  exhausted  the  titles  they  could  convert  to  microfiche.  Since  most  congressional  titles  were 
already  available  in  dual  format  (paper  and  microfiche),  and  most  libraries  had  selected  them  in 
microfiche,  there  was  very  little  opportunity  to  achieve  savings  by  further  conversion. 

5)  GPO  had  saved  money  by  sending  out  such  voluminous  sets  as  the  Toxic  Release  Inventory  and  many 
Census  data  sets  on  CD-ROM.  GPO  has  asked  for  several  million  dollars  extra  for  Census 
publications,  but  did  not  receive  added  funding  for  the  1990  census.  Therefore,  GPO  had  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  provide  those  publications  out  of  their  regular  budget.  They  saved  money  by  denying 
complete  paper  sets  of  census  maps  to  selective  depositories  and  providing  other  titles  only  in 
CD-ROM. 

Having  identified  the  $3.5  million  shortfall  in  FY  1993,  on  November  18,  GPO  announced  drastic 
and  immediate  changes  in  the  Depository  Library  Program  that  strike  at  the  core  of  the  collections  in 
order  to  operate  within  its  appropriation.  Publications  such  as  U.S.  Reports  and  slip  treaties  would  be  sent 
to  libraries  only  on  microfiche.  GPO  said  that  distribution  of  Department  of  Energy  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  microfiche  technical  reports,  the  bound  volumes  of  Treaties  and 
Oiher  International  Acts  and  the  U.S.  Congressional  Serial  Set,  starting  with  the  102nd  Congress,  would 
be  limited  to  the  52  regional  libraries.  We  have  been  informed  that  GPO  is  not  printing  extra  copies  of 
the  reports  and  documents  for  the  103rd  Congress. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Serial  Set  is  crucial  to  the  nation's  documentary  history;  researchers 
from  many  disciplines  depend  on  it  as  the  primary  record  of  the  federal  government.  Libraries  were 
encouraged  to  request  all  congressional  hearings,  reports,  and  documents  on  microfiche.  These 
publications  are  consistently  the  most  heavily  used  in  many  depository  libraries,  and  making  them 
available  only  on  fiche  imposes  a  barrier  for  many  users.  In  addition,  the  two-  to  six-month  delay  in 
receipt  of  these  "expedited"  fiche  is  unacceptable  to  users  of  time-sensitive  information. 

Librarians  across  the  nation  are  extremely  concerned  about  these  changes  because  they  threaten  the 
ability  of  depositories  to  provide  access  to  information  by  and  about  the  federal  government,  information 
that  is  essential  to  an  informed  democracy  and  which  contributes  significantly  to  the  research  base  for 
small  business  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  the  scientific  and  technical  community. 

Let  me  provide  some  examples  of  why  we  are  concerned  about  GPO's  actions;  some  come  from  my 
library,  and  others  come  from  colleagues  with  additional  perspectives  on  the  very  diverse  depository 
library  community  and  their  users. 

■  GPO's  announcement  in  November  limiting  the  distribution  of  DOE  and  NASA  reports  to  regional 
depositories  was  of  concern  for  us  in  California.  We  understand  that  GPO  has  decided  not  to  implement 
this  change,  and  are  pleased,  because  sending  one  set  to  the  State  Library  in  Sacramento  would  limit 
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direct  access  and  diminish  the  competitiveness  of  researchers  and  aspiring  contractors  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  Southern  California.  DOE  and  NASA  formerly  had  their  own  distribution  programs,  but  have  now 
instituted  large  charges  for  them.  Most  libraries,  certainly  including  mine,  would  not  be  able  to  reallocate 
thousands  of  dollars  to  replace  the  depository  distribution  with  a  paid  subscription. 

■  Elimination  of  the  bound  Serial  Set,  for  which  Congress  made  a  special  appropriation  last  year,  will 
force  libraries  to  choose  between  microfiche  or  receiving  the  pi^er  and  deciding  whether  to  accept  the 
additional  expense  of  binding  it  themselves.  The  latter  will  be  our  forced  choice  at  UC  Davis,  but 
certainly  not  a  happy  one.  Because  of  its  critical  importance  to  an  academic  research  library,  we  will 
make  cuts  elsewhere  to  cover  the  binding  costs.  But  we  and  you  need  to  realize  that  many  libraries, 
including  large  public  libraries  which  serve  as  the  research  institutions  for  major  meuopolitan  areas,  will 
be  unable  to  make  this  choice. 

GPO's  decision,  if  implemented,  will  result  in  a  serious  future  redurtion  in  the  availability  of 
information  about  the  legislative  history  of  the  nation.  Davis  initially  tried  the  microfiche,  making  the 
transition  in  the  96th  Congress,  in  part  to  deal  with  a  serious  space  problem.  We  were  forced  to  reverse 
this  decision  when  the  microfiche  contractor  problems  eliminated  distribution  of  Reports  and  Documents. 
Even  after  the  re-establishment  of  fiche  distribution,  the  several  months'  time  lag  continued  to  be  a 
serious  problem  for  our  users. 

■  GPO's  plan  to  cease  distributing  "duplicative"  publications,  such  as  the  cumulative  volumes  of 
reference  bibliographies  initially  sent  as  individual  issues,  will  have  a  serious  impact.  A  colleague  at  the 
regional  depository  in  Kentucky  reports  that  several  local  depositories  in  that  state  provide  nearby  rural 
hospitals  with  the  annual  indexes  to  Cumulative  Index  Medicus,  one  of  the  proposed  titles.  This  is  the 
standard  index  to  medical  literature,  and  heavily  used  in  patient  care.  Would  you  want  to  wait  while 
someone  leafed  through  12  (or  24  or  36)  monthly  issues  to  decide  how  to  treat  an  unusual  problem? 

Lest  this  sound  like  an  unremitting  litany  of  complaints,  let  me  assure  you  that  depository  librarians 
want  to  work  with  GPO.  We  are  partners  in  the  Depository  Library  Program's  mission  of  disseminating 
government  information  to  the  nation  and  we  take  that  responsibility  seriously.  GPO  asked  librarians  to 
review  a  list  of  selected  depository  items,  mostly  congressional  publications,  to  determine  whether 
changing  seleaions  (either  by  changing  to  fiche  or  ceasing  to  receive  them  altogether)  could  realize 
additional  savings.  Many  depository  librarians  have  responded  by  urging  GPO  to  undertake  a  broader 
project  to  divide  the  current  selection  categories  to  permit  greater  selectivity,  especially  selectivity  by 
state.  This  would  significantly  reduce  distribution  of  material  from  other  states  to  most  depositories.  It 
would  take  longer  than  the  quick  fix  in  the  November  letter,  but  the  program  would  be  stronger  as  a 
result. 

A  second  area  which  appears  promising  to  many  depository  librarians  is  providing  electronic  access 
to  the  GPO  Bulletin  Board  and  other  federal  bulletin  boards  for  the  DLP,  thereby  allowing  GPO  to 
discontinue  tracking  down,  processing,  and  mailing  daily  and  weekly  press  releases.  Because  bulletin 
boards  retain  any  item  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time,  these  materials  should  be  provided  later  in  their 
more  permanent,  cumulative  versions  in  CD-ROM  or  other  formats,  as  the  agency  determines.  There  is 
now  an  active  corps  of  documents  librarians  who  are  enthusiastic  users  of  the  multiple  and  growing 
resources  of  the  Internet;  they  are  generous  in  helping  their  colleagues,  and  they  would  be  equally 
enthusiastic  in  bringing  their  expertise  to  the  service  of  GPO  and  the  depository  library  program. 

We  have  reported  previously  that  depository  libraries  willingly  invest  their  own  resources  to  help 
Congress  and  federal  agencies  provide  public  access  to  publications  distributed  through  the  Federal 
Depository  Program.   We  fund  the  staff,  shelving,  binding,  cataloging,  and  purchase  of  additional 
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indexing  tools  which  provide  access  to  government  information.  More  recently,  additional  investment  has 
paid  for  equipment,  staff  and  training  to  help  the  public  use  information  in  electronic  formats.  ALA 
conducted  a  survey  in  FY  1990  which  documented  expenditures  by  39  regional  and  43  selective 
dqrasitories — only  six  percent  of  the  total  number  of  depositories— which  exceeded  GPO's  entire 
appropriation  that  year. 

Because  we  recognize  the  need  for  substantial  justification  for  funding  in  the  current  constrained 
fiscal  situation,  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  queried  its  member  libraries  earlier  this  month  to 
solicit  information  concerning  the  investments  that  depository  libraries  make  in  providing  effeaive  access 
to  government  information.  The  survey  results  will  be  shared  with  you  as  you  consider  the  GPO  FY  1994 
budget  request. 

As  you  know,  the  Depository  Library  Council  is  reviewing  and  examining  the  existing  structure  of 
the  Depository  Library  Program,  and  has  called  on  members  of  the  depository  library  community  for 
their  contributions  to  this  process. 

GPO  Electronic  Information  Access 

On  September  29,  1992,  the  House  approved  a  compromise  version  of  the  GPO  WINDO  Act,  which 
we  discussed  here  last  year,  and  which  Representative  Fazio  co-sponsored.  The  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
S983,  the  Government  Printing  Office  Electronic  Information  Access  Enhancement  Act  of  1992,  would 
have  established  in  GPO  a  means  of  enhancing  electronic  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of  federal 
electronic  information.  We  were  disappointed  that  a  hold  prevented  the  bill  from  reaching  the  Senate 
floor,  but  are  very  hopeful  that  supporters  of  the  concept  will  again  introduce  legislation  to  enable  GPO 
to  provide  convenient  public  access  to  the  growing  array  of  agency  information  in  electronic  format.  We 
are  grateful  to  Representative  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  to  the  other  members  who  co-sponsored.  We  urge  your  continuing  support 
as  the  proposal  is  re-introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

The  databases  and  documents  offered  through  the  GPO  WINDO/Gateway  would  initially  consist  of 
a  group  of  core  databases,  including  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Congressional  Record.  Other  databases 
would  be  determined  after  a  period  of  planning  and  public  comment. 

The  bill  provides  that  information  available  through  the  GPO  WINDO/Gateway  would  be  priced  for 
most  subscribers  at  approximately  the  incremental  cost  of  dissemination,  and  provided  without  charge 
through  the  Depository  Library  Program. 

We  consider  it  crucial  that  GPO  become  one  of  the  access  points  for  electronic  information  because 
of  the  principles  of  limiting  pricing  to  the  incremental  cost  of  distribution  and  providing  access  without 
charge  through  depository  libraries.  The  National  Technical  Information  Service  is  currently  testing  a 
service  called  FedWorid,  but  it  has  no  provision  for  public  access  through  the  Depository  Library 
Program. 

Summary  Recommendations 

1.  Fund  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  make  up  the  projected  budget  shortfall  for  FY  1993,  thus 
avoiding  GPO's  announced  drastic  cuts. 

2.  Fund  the  full  amount  needed  in  FY  1994  to  operate  the  Depository  Library  Program. 
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3.  Encourage  the  Public  Printer  to  consult  with  the  depository  library  conununity— through  the 
Depository  Library  Council  and  other  groups— to  generate  ideas  and  determine  the  impact  of  changes 
which  will  make  the  program  most  cost  effective  without  compromising  or  eroding  its  goals.  In  this 
process,  we  recommend  particular  attention  be  direaed  to  the  opportunities  presented  by  electronic 
access  for  depositories  to  the  GPO  Bulletin  Board,  other  federal  bulletin  boards,  and  full  text 
databases  as  proposed  in  the  GPO  WINDO/Gateway  bill.  Additionally,  we  believe  there  could  be 
cost  savings  if  Congress  would  direct  agencies  to  provide  their  CD-ROMs,  not  produced  through 
GPO,  to  the  Depository  Library  Program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  for  permitting  me  to  share  our  views 
with  you  today. 


ATTACHMENTS:    1.     GPO  Budget  History 

2.     Total  S&E  Appropriation 
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ATTACHMENT  1 


GPO  BUDGET  fflSTORY 


Using  figures  provided  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  supplemented  by  the 
latest  congressional  appropriations  levels,  the  following  numbers  describe  the  pattern  of  funding  request 
for  the  GPO  Superintendent  of  Documents— Salaries  and  Expenses,  and  the  amount  ultimately 
appropriated  (in  some  years  the  fmal  figure  was  the  result  of  across-the-board  sequester  of  federal  funds). 
These  figures  include  support  for  the  Depository  Library  Program. 


GPO  Superintendent  of  Documents 

FY 

Budget  Request 

Appropriation 

85 

$29,747,000 

$28,868,000 

86 

28,835,000 

24,993,000* 

87 

27,835,000 

23,763,000 

88 

26,500,000 

24,662.000 

89 

26,800,000 

25.155,000 

90 

25.500,000 

24,214,000 

91 

27.900,000 

26.500,000 

92 

27.371.000 

27.082,000 

93 

30,983.000 

29,082,000 

94 

7 

7 

*  After 

sequester 

Although  the  FY93  appropriation  has  increased  by  $214,000  over  FY85,  the  actual 
buying  power  of  those  dollars  has  decreased  dramatically. 

If  a  modest  4  percent  annual  inflation  factor  is  added  to  the  FY85  figures,  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  appropriation  would  have  resulted  in  the  following 
amounts: 


FY86 

$30,023,000 

FY87 

31,223,000 

FY88 

32,472,000 

FY89 

33,771,000 

FY90 

35,122,000 

FY9I 

36,527.000 

FY92 

37.988,000 

FY93 

39.508.000 

FY94 

41,088,320 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents'  appropriation  for  FY93  is  $10.4  million  below  the 
level  needed  for  the  program  just  to  keep  pace  with  current  operations. 


1/93 
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AssociAnoN  OF  Research  Ubrarbes 

Snapshot  of  Selected  ARL  Member  Contributioiis 
to  the  Federal  Depository  Library  Program 

To  gauge  the  investments  that  AKL  depository  libraries  make  in  providing  access  to  government 
information,  ARL  conducted  a  survey  of  its  VS.  depository  members,  93  of  its  120  members. 
Respondents  included  both  regional  depository  librvies  (those  required  by  law  to  collect  and 
maintain  permanently  all  non-dassified  government  information  available  via  the  depository 
program)  aiui  selective  depository  libraries  (those  libraries  sdecting  only  those  resources  of 
interest  to  their  community  of  users).  The  survey  confirmed  that  each  ARL  participating 
institution  makes  significant  contributions  in  personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and  resources 
(including  resources  purchased  beyond  those  provided  by  (3K>  such  as  commercial  onliite 
services)  to  ensure  that  citizens  across  the  United  States  have  effective  access  to  federal 
resources.  The  survey  found  ttiafc 

Each  regional  library  invested  approximately  $310,000,  and  each  selective  institution 
provided  an  estimated  $282,000  in  FY  1991-92  in  support  of  the  federal  depository 
library  program.  These  figures  do  not  include  fadlitict  management,  overhead,  or 
storage  costs.  The  FY  1991-92  figures  are  consistent  with  earlier  data  collected  minus 
the  faculties  management;  storage,  and  overhead  costs. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  provide  a  snapshot  of  the  resources  that  ARL  depository  libraries 
invest  and  the  costs  they  iiKur  in  receiving,  maintaining,  providing  access  to,  and  preserving 
federal  information  resources.  The  survey  also  gathered  data  from  participating  libraries 
concerning  use  of  the  collection.  The  data  provided  are  for  FY  1991-1992  and  the  findings 
represent  selected  costs  of  participating  in  the  program  for  one  year  by  each  reporting 
institution. 

Regional  Depository  Libraries 

Twenty-two  of  the  53  (two  of  the  regional  libraries  share  responsibilities  with  other  libraries 
in  their  region)  federal  regional  depository  libraries  are  ARL  iitstitutions.  Data  for  18  of  those 
libraries  are  reported  in  this  survey.  These  libraries  are  required  by  law  to  collect,  maintain 
permanently,  and  provide  access  to  all  government  infonnation  products  and  services  availaMe 
via  the  GPO  program.  The  survey  found  that  in  FY  1991-92  participating  libraries: 

•spent  a  minimum  of  $310,000  in  support  of  the  federal  depository  program,  not  irtduding 
facilities,  storage,  shdving,  and  rdated  costs. 

•  invested  approximately  $117,000  in  professional  staff  costs  and  $101,000  in  non- 
professional staff  iitduding  student  assistants. 

•spent  affproximatdy  $56,000  to  supfwri  commercial  electronic  products  aiui  services  sudi 
as  Legi-^te  and  MARC3VE. 

•  spent  an  estimated  $19XXX)  for  microforms  equipment;  $8,000  for  collection  maintenance 
and  processing  equipment;  and  $9j0O0  for  electronic  products  and  services  equipment  to 
support  access  to  services  such  as  the  Electronic  Bulletin  Board  from  the  Def>artment  of 
Cx>mmerce,  Internet  access,  aitd  to  nunterous  government-generated  Q>ROMs. 
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•answered  on  avenge  wdl  over  \5fiO0  reference  questions  and  drculated  over  MJBOO  items 
to  other  Ubraries  in  their  states.  Five  libraries  le^x»lted  circulating  an  average  of  45,000 
items  per  3rear. 

Selective  Depositaiy  Libraries 

On  average,  the  acquisition  rate  for  ARL  selective  depository  libraries  is  70%  of  the  material 
offered  through  the  program.  The  survey  found  ttwt  in  Fi  1991-92  each  ARL  selective 
depository  library: 

•spent  an  estimated  $2S2J0O0  in  support  of  the  federal  depositoty  Hbraiy  program. 

•invested  on  average  of  $97,000  in  professional  staff  costs  and  999J000  in  non-professional 
staff  induding  student  assistants. 

•^wnt  an  estimated  $43,000  on  commercial  services  to  enhance  processing  and  reference 
services. 

•q>ent  approximately  $13/X)0  on  microforms  equipment;  $17,000  for  collection  processing, 
and  maintenance;  and  $13,000  on  dectronic  products  and  services  equipment  to  support 
access  to  services  such  as  the  Bectronic  Bulletin  Board  form  die  Department  of  Comanerce, 
Intetnet  access,  and  numerous  govenunent-generated  CD-ROMs. 

•answered  wdl  over  24,000  reference  questions  and  circulated  over  12,000  items  to  users. 
Ten  of  the  sdective  ARL  libraries  re^ondii^  averaged  over  43,000  items  circulated  in  FY 
1991-92. 


1/26/93 
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1992-93  CD#27.1 

Resolution  on  GPO  Appropriations 

WHEREAS,  a  democratic  society  depends  upon  equal,  ready,  timely, 
and  equitable  access  to  government  information  regardless 
of  format;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  Depository  Library 
Program  is  the  primary  provider  of  no-fee  public  access 
to  federal  government  information,  serving  constituents 
in  every  Congressional  district  nationwide  through  the 
system  of  1400  Congressionally  designated  depository 
libraries;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  announced  on  November  18, 
1992,  that  detailed  analysis  of  expenditures  for 
operating  the  Depository  Library  Program  has  determined 
that  maintaining  the  existing  minimum  level  of  service 
would  result  in  a  shortfall  of  approximately  3.5.  million 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  announced  program 
changes  in  response  to  this  fiscal  shortfall  which  would 
violate  the  statutory  mandate  of  the  depository  program 
in  44  use  1902-1903,  by  denying  selective  depositories 
the  right  to  receive  information  in  the  program  which 
meets  the  needs  of  their  particular  diverse  clienteles, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  urge  Congress 
to  approve  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1993  to  make  up  the  projected  budget  shortfall,  thus 
avoiding  GPO's  announced  drastic  cuts;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  ALA  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  (Salaries  and 
Expenses)  to  operate  the  depository  library  program  for 
fiscal  year  1994;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  ALA  urge  Congress  to  direct  the  Public  Printer  to 
consult  with  the  depository  library  community  now  and  in 
the  future  to  generate  ideas  and  determine  the  impact  of 
changes  to  the  program  which  will  make  it  more  cost 
effective  without  compromising  the  program  or  eroding  its 
goals;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  and  the  Public 
Printer. 


fcPONbUK:   Committee  on  Legislation 

ORIGINATOR:   Subcommittee  on  Government  Information  and  GODORT  Legis.  Committee 
■'DORSED  BY:  GODORT  Fed.  Documents  Task  Force;  LITA  Legis.  &  Regulation  Coram. 
LICY:   Implements  51,  Fed.  Legis.  Policy,  Section  on  Public  Access  to 
Federal  Information 
PRIOR  HISTORY:   Similar  resolution  in  earlier  years 
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Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  AND 
MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES,  AFL-CIO,  LOCAL  2910 

WITNESSES 

PHILIP  MELZER,  PRESIDENT 

CHRIS  SHOLLENBERGER.  CHIEF  STEWARD 

SAUL  SCHNIDERMAN,  STEWARD  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now  let's  move  to  Philip  Melzer  from  AFSCME. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  a  lack  of  questions  does  not  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  interest.  Lack  of  time  is  our  problem  today. 

Bill,  go  ahead  and  please  introduce  your  colleague. 

Mr.  Melzer.  Good  afternoon.  This  is  Chris  ShoUenberger,  our 
chief  steward.  I  am  Phil  Melzer,  President  of  AFSCME  Local  2910, 
and  we  represent  approximately  1,600  professional  employees  at 
the  Library,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  providing  us  with  this 
opportunity  to  speak.  I  have  submitted  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Which  is  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Melzer.  I  will  raise  just  a  couple  points  from  it. 

For  the  most  part,  we  support  the  Library's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  and  considering  the  many  obligations  the  budget 
has  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  we  feel  that  the  Library's 
budget  request  again  is  very  modest. 

The  staff  does  support  steps  taken  to  improve  security  at  the  Li- 
brary, and  we  have  called  for  strong  measures  to  be  taken  for  a 
long  time.  However,  the  Library  has  barred  staff  access  to  the  gen- 
eral collection  for,  I  will  say,  narrowly  defined  work-related  rea- 
sons requiring  supervisory  approval.  Staff  can  no  longer  use  the 
general  collection  for  purposes  of  professional  development  or  per- 
sonal improvement.  Employees  are  actually  being  told  that  profes- 
sional development,  one  of  the  Library's  seven  values  and  a  vital 
component  of  the  affirmative  action  plan,  is  not  judged  to  be  job 
related  and  therefore  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  using  the  stacks. 

This  decision  has  been  a  critical  turning  point  in  our  professional 
lives  because  it  signifies  a  radically  altered  relationship  between 
employees  and  the  Library  as  an  institution.  This  is  not  how  a 
great  institution  treats  its  employees.  Surely  Congress  is  not  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  security  system  that  will 
end  up  providing  so  little  security  that  staff  cannot  use  the  collec- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  money  to  lock  doors  and  tag 
books  and  stacks  must  inevitably  result  in  an  environment  in 
which  staff  access  will  be  impossible.  We  think  Congress  should  so 
specify  and  charge  that  the  Library  work  toward  that  end. 

In  many  areas  in  the  Library,  we  are  disturbed  that  professional 
staff  is  being  assigned  more  and  more  non-professional  duties.  We 
feel  that  this  is  a  waste  of  the  talent  of  the  staff,  it  is  a  waste  of 
money,  and  it  works  against  employee  morale. 

We  are  concerned  about  what  we  see  as  a  lowering  of  standards 
of  quality  in  cataloging.  Again,  we  support  efforts  to  simplify  rules 
where  simplification  is  possible.  That  process  of  simplification  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  There  have  been  several  ef- 
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forts  made  to  get  staff  input  and  input  from  around  the  country  on 
how  to  do  this. 

The  Library  has  saved  the  Nation's  libraries  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  per  year,  largely  because  our  current  receipts  are 
catalogued  promptly  and  our  cataloging  is  very  accurate.  If  our  ac- 
curacy is  allowed  to  decline,  other  institutions  will  have  to  routine- 
ly edit  our  records,  and  then  we  will  save  them  much  less  money, 
and  they  will  be  far  less  eager  to  take  advantage  of  our  service. 

The  continued  absence  of  a  training  program  and  required  super- 
visory training  has  cost  government  a  fortune  in  lost  staff  poten- 
tial, and  it  has  had  a  serious  corrosive  effect  on  morale.  We  ask 
that  this  committee  see  to  it  that  the  Library  use  its  training 
budget  to  provide  its  employees  with  both  a  well  planned,  system- 
atic and  effective  monitored  training  program  and  the  required  su- 
pervisory training. 

The  governmental  spending  average  for  training  in  agencies  the 
size  of  the  Library  was,  according  to  the  Federal  Times,  $1,040  per 
employee  in  fiscal  year  1990.  We  estimate  that  the  overall  total  ap- 
propriation for  training  in  the  Library  is  about  $150  per  employee. 
We  ask  that  Congress  at  least  bring  the  Library  up  to  the  average, 
especially  because  we  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 

We  feel  that  the  crisis  in  merit  employment  extends  far  beyond 
the  challenges  of  the  Cook  class  action  case.  For  years,  the  Library 
has  refused  to  provide  the  basic  information  about  contracting  out 
that  our  collective  bargaining  agreement  requires.  The  Guild 
cannot  ascertain  what  work  is  contracted  out,  how  the  work  is  re- 
viewed, or  what  quality  controls  or  standards  are  being  applied. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  work  we  do  or  could  do  is  very 
quietly  being  contracted  out.  Contracting  is  being  used  to  avoid  the 
merit  selection  process.  It  undercuts  our  professional  job  series,  and 
it  robs  employees  of  opportunities  for  development  and  advance- 
ment. 

We  believe  the  Library's  contracting  practices  need  to  be  regular- 
ized and  monitored.  The  Library  should  contract  out  only  for  those 
tasks  which  cannot  be  performed  by  the  Library  staff  and  not 
willy-nilly  and  not  in  manners  that  might  suggest  favoritism. 

Lastly,  in  1980  the  Library  purchased  2,500  secretarial  chairs 
from  a  foreign  company,  and  within  a  year  after  purchase,  the 
chairs  began  to  collapse  with  Library  employees  sustaining  inju- 
ries, some  of  them  serious.  In  1981,  the  Library  declared  the  chairs 
unsafe. 

We  still  have  those  chairs.  They  are  still  with  us.  People  are  still 
sustaining  injuries  on  them.  The  Guild  is  taking  a  grievance  to  ar- 
bitration to  attempt  to  force  the  Library  to  replace  the  chairs  im- 
mediately. We  don't  know  where  we  stand  on  this.  The  Library  has 
neither  agreed  to  show  that  it  will  replace  the  chairs  with  money  it 
has  now,  nor  has  it  requested  funding  from  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  replacements. 

We  ask  that  Congress  see  to  it  that  the  cynical  and  wasteful  ap- 
proach to  employee  safety  be  rectified  and  not  repeated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  We  will  look  at  the 
issues  in  your  statement.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  highlight- 
ing some  things  that  we  normally  wouldn't  hear  through  perhaps 
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other  channels.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  Library  wouldn't  bring 
it  to  our  attention. 

I  don't  mean  to  deflect  your  intent  in  coming  to  see  this  subcom- 
mittee, but  I  do  think  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  should 
be  apprised  of  these  matters,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  doing  that,  if 
possible  in  person,  but  certainly  in  writing.  They  really  do  have  the 
oversight  responsibility,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  performed. 

Mr.  Melzer.  We  have  tried  to  relate  everything,  all  of  our  con- 
cerns to  the  budget  as  presented  or  whatever  isn't  related  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  of  AFSCME  Local  2910 

before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

January  27,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for 
providing  us  with  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  present  you  with 
our  concerns.  The  Guild,  AFSCME  Local  2910,  represents  over  1600 
professional  employees  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library's 
professional  staff  are  proud  to  work  for  the  Congress '  and  the 
nation's  library. 

The  Guild  supports,  for  the  most  part,  the  Library's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1994.  Considering  its  many  obligations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  nation,  we  feel  that  the  Library's  budget 
request  is  very  modest. 

We  wish  to  note  that  the  Library's  process  of  reproarammina . 
taking  money  allocated  for  one  purpose  and  then  using  it  for 
another,  has  excluded  the  unions  completely.  We  are  unable  even  to 
comment  on  these  decisions  because  we  are  given  timely  information 
neither  about  what  money  is  to  be  reprogrammed ,  nor  what  it  is  to 
be  used  for.  In  the  future,  the  Guild  should  be  included  as  part 
of  the  process. 

We  must  report  that  we  see  the  Library  approaching  a  morale 
crisis  among  its  professional  staff.  The  challenges  of  the  Cook 
class  action  suit  indicate  only  one  aspect  of  the  crisis  in  merit 
employment.  Programs  designed  to  improve  employees'  careers  and 
help  them  work  more  effectively  -  training,  professional 
development,  consultative  management,  affirmative  action  -  may  work 
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well  in  some  localities  but  are  faltering  overall.  Many  employees 
perceive  themselves  working  much  harder  with  continually  greater 
haste,  while  the  quality  of  their  work  diminishes. 

We  must  address  the  issue  of  security  prominently  because  of 
its  enormous  impact  on  the  professional  lives  and  morale  of  the 
staff.  The  Library  has  barred  staff  access  to  the  general 
collection  for  all  save  very  narrowly  defined  "work  related" 
reasons  requiring  supervisory  approval.  Staff  can  no  longer  go  to 
the  general  collection  for  purposes  of  professional  development  or 
personal  improvement.  Employees  are  actually  being  told  that 
professional  development,  one  of  the  Library's  7  values  and  a  vital 
component  of  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan,  is  not  judged  to  be  job 
related,  and  therefore  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  going  into  the 
stacks.  Even  recommending  officers  and  our  "knowledge  navigators" 
must  petition  to  enter  the  stacks  to  do  their  work,  not  unlike 
school  children  begging  permission  to  go  to  the  lavatory. 

This  decision  has  been  a  critical  turning  point  in  our 
professional  lives,  because  it  signifies  a  radically  altered 
relationship  between  employees  and  the  Library  as  an  institution. 
Although  the  Librarian  continues  to  publicly  state  that  "the  single 
major  resource  of  this  institution  is  the  talent  and  dedication  of 
the  staff",  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  ban  was  carried 
out  adversarially  and  largely  in  secret.  It  was  sprung  on  the 
staff,  as  one  would  spring  a  trap  upon  an  enemy.  Union  attempts  to 
work  toward  reasonable  accommodation  have  been  entirely 
unsuccessful .  - 
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The  restrictions  have  had  enormous  impact  on  staff  morale,  and 
have  affected  the  willingness  of  many  staff  members  to  give  extra 
time  and  energy  to  an  employer  that  treats  them  as  though  they  were 
criminals. 

The  Library's  budget  request  states  that  the  FETCH  (book 
retrieval)  system  has  eliminated  the  need  for  individuals  to  enter 
the  stack  areas  to  obtain  required  materials.  That  statement  is 
incorrect  if  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  librarians  or  researchers. 
Being  forced  to  use  an  automated  catalog  together  with  FETCH  cannot 
substitute  for  physically  browsing  the  collection.  A  sensible 
policy  of  staff  access  to  the  general  collections  would  obviate  the 
need  for  pouring  money  into  really  making  the  FETCH  system  viable. 
Other  alternatives  involve  major  inefficiencies:  either  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  cataloging,  or  else 
inconveniences  and  a  much  lower  quality  of  service. 

Surely  Congress  is  not  spending  all  of  this  money  on  a 
security  system  that  will  end  up  providing  so  little  security  that 
staff  cannot  again  use  the  collections.  We  believe  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  to  lock  doors  and  tag  books  in  the  stacks  must 
inevitably  result  in  an  environment  in  which  staff  access  will 
again  be  possible.  Congress  should  so  specify,  and  charge  that  the 
Library  work  toward  that  end. 

Constituent  Services'  request  for  more  than  $1  million  for 
security  (over  $500,000  to  maintain  current  levels  of  reading  room 
hours ) ,  includes  no  request  for  money  for  professional  positions. 
You  should  be  aware  that,  in  the  mme  of  maintaining  current  levels 
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of  service,  specialists  are  being  given  reference  desk  duties,  and 
reference  librarians  are  now  becoming  locker  checkers  and 
maintenance  persons.  Assigning  lower  level  duties  to  professionals 
represents  a  waste  of  money  and  a  dilution  of  service,  and  will 
also  have  a  negative  effect  on  ■oral*.  If  reference  desk 
professionals  are  needed,  people  should  be  hired  to  perform  those 
duties.  Technicians  should  perform  technician  duties,  and 
specialists  should  continue  to  provide  their  customary  high  quality 
of  service. 

The  Guild  also  finds  it  troubling  that,  while  ostensibly 
struggling  to  bring  down  the  costs  of  cataloging,  management  is 
assigning  more  and  more  technicians'  duties  to  professional 
catalogers  (far  outside  of  their  job  descriptions)  in  the  name  of 
"team  management".  This  practice  wastes  the  talent  of  the 
professional  staff,  wastes  money  and  destroys  morale. 

The  reorganization  of  cataloging  has  been  accomplished.  Many 
catalogers  are  happy  with  their  new  teams,  and  are  pleased  with 
changed  assignments  and  cross  training. 

But  We  see  the  movement  to  economize  straying  beyond  the 
simplification  of  cataloging  rules  and  procedures,  and  resulting  in 
a  drastic  lowering  of  standards  for  quality.  Low  quality 
cataloging  records  (the  universally  unpopuleur  minimal  level 
cataloging  or  unreviewed  "copy  cataloging")  represent  a  waste  of 
both  human  effort  and  of  ccnqputer  space:  because  of  the  absence  of 
access  points  or  the  greater  occurrence  of  errors,  they  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  for  users  to  find  the  material  they  are 
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seeking.   The  more  low-grade  bibliographic  records  that  are  added 
to  a  database,  the  less  useful  that  database  becomes. 

Up  to  now,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  saved  the  nation's 
libraries  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  largely  because 
current  receipts  are  cataloged  quite  promptly  and  our  cataloging  is 
VERY  accurate.  Surely  the  Congress  must  be  aware  that,  if  our 
accuracy  is  allowed  to  decline,  other  libraries  will  be  far  less 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  our  service.  No  other  institution  will 
pick  up  the  slack,  because  our  overall  dedication  to  quality  has 
been  absolutely  unique  in  the  library  world. 

Yet,  the  reorganization  has  caused  us  to  lose  much  of  our 
valuable  specialization:  language  strengths  are  being  diluted,  and 
subject  specialists  are  being  assigned  to  work  with  material  far 
outside  of  their  specialties.  On  top  of  that,  all  efforts  at 
quality  review  are  being  dispensed  with.  Catalogers  are  now  being 
urged  to  cut  corners  and  turn  out  increasingly  greater  quantities 
of  lower  quality  records.  We  seem  to  be  consciously  abdicating  our 
position  as  the  premiere  cataloging  agency  in  the  world,  giving  up 
our  status  as  a  great  institution. 

Of  course,  catalogers  know  that  this  is  not  the  Library's 
proud  tradition.  While  supporting  efforts  to  economize,  we  still 
take  extraordinary  pride  in  our  work,  and  strive  to  do  the  best 
cataloging  in  the  world.  We  believe  that  doing  any  less  would  be 
a  disservice  to  the  nation's  libraries,  and  to  ourselves.  The 
accompanying  loss  of  professional  pride  and  morale  among  cataloging 
professionals  is  palpable. 
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In  the  past  year,  arrearage  reducers  exerted  their  energies  to 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  under  bibliographic  control. 
The  Guild  remains  concerned  about  the  tendency  to  approach 
arrearage  reduction  work  as  nothing  more  than  a  numbers  game.  We 
are  disturbed  about  seeing  speed-ups  whose  object  is  the 
accumulation  and  then  advertisement  of  easy  numbers.  Please  be 
advised:  the  easy-to-catalog  material  is  fast  disappearing  into 
the  big  adding  machine.  Cataloging  the  remaining  material  will 
either  take  longer  per-piece,  or  quality  will  be  sacrificed. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  new  catalogers,  hired  more  than  one  year 
ago  to  tackle  the  arrearage,  are  still  enduring  cramped,  inadequate 
work  space  and  lack  sufficient  equipment  to  perform  efficiently. 

The  Guild  has  eagerly  supported  the  Librarian's  earlier  vision 
of  a  workplace  featuring  many  kinds  of  staff  development.  Such  an 
environment  was  to  produce  long  range  benefits  for  LC  and  the 
staff.  An  example  of  a  well-designed  professional  development 
program  is  the  excellent  new  cataloaer  exchange  program.  It  should 
benefit  both  the  Library  and  individual  catalogers  greatly  over  the 
long  term.   We  hope  that  you  will  give  it  your  full  support. 

But  the  Librarian's  vision  seems  to  have  been  discarded  by  the 
new  strategic  plan,  in  which  there  is  almost  no  mention  of 
professional  development.  Significantly,  the  staff  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  provide  any  input  into  that  plan.  We  are 
receiving  mixed  signals:  we  have  promises  and  agreements,  but  as 
yet  few  programs  or  timetables.  The  gap  between  rhetoric  and 
performance  in  this  area  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  staff 
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morale.    Failure  to  create  meaningful  professional  development 
programs  will  affect  the  Library's  ability  to  realize  long  term 
efficiencies. 

Assemblies  of  staff  members  have  been  reminded  that  the  Guild 
and  management  have  committed  themselves  to  working  together  in 
consultative  management.  In  a  number  of  divisions  a  consultative 
mode  is  emerging:  for  example,  management  has  discovered  that  the 
expertise  and  timely  input  of  the  staff  in  planning  and 
implementing  arrearage  reduction  initiatives  result  in  greater 
efficiency  of  operation.  But  on  the  other  most  important 
initiatives  -  security,  long-range  space  planning,  the  strategic 
plan,  the  budget  -  staff  has  been  actively  prevented  from  giving 
meaningful  and  timely  input,  and  opportunities  for  taking  advantage 
of  good  ideas  and  realizing  economies  have  been  lost. 

The  literature  suggests  that  consultative  management  cannot 
succeed  without  a  strong  commitment  from  the  top.  Does  Congress 
know  whether  management  intends  to  honor  its  commitments  to  good 
faith  consultation?  Congress  should  also  ask  why  money  has  not 
been  reguested  for  training  in  consultation  technigues  and  skills. 
The  inconsistent  implementation  of  consultation,  from  the  bottom 
up,  is  inefficient:  it  works  well  in  some  places  and  not  at  all  in 
others.  The  gap  between  rhetoric  and  performance  in  this  area  has 
also  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  of  staff  morale. 

The  training  situation  in  the  Library  remains  fundamentally 
unchanged  again  this  year.  The  continued  absence  of  both  a 
training  program  and  reguired  supervisory  training  has  cost  the 
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government  a  fortune  in  lost  staff  potential,  and  has  had  a 
serious,  corrosive  effect  on  morale.  The  Guild  recently  won  a 
grievance  demanding  that  the  Library  restore  the  record  keeping  and 
administrative  framework  necessary  to  reinstate  a  functional 
training  program.  We  ask  that  this  committee  see  to  it  that  the 
Library  use  its  training  budget  to  provide  its  employees  with  a 
well-planned,  systematic  and  effectively  monitored  staff  training 
program.  And  wouldn't  you  agree  that  the  Library  must  train  its 
supervisors  and  managers  to  understand  their  obligations,  to  learn 
management  skills,  and  to  apply  personnel  policies  equitably  and 
consistently? 

But  even  if  the  training  program  and  required  supervisory 
training  are  restored,  the  total  amount  spent  on  training  in  the 
Library  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  governmental  spending  average 
for  training  in  agencies  the  size  of  the  Library  was  $1,040  per 
employee  in  FY90.  We  estimate  that,  even  if  the  Library  is  given 
all  of  the  money  it  has  requested  for  training,  the  overall  total 
only  amounts  to  about  $150  per  employee.  Consider  the  harmful 
cumulative  effect  of  having  training  underfunded,  year  after  year: 
individual  employees  are  hindered  from  achieving  their  potentials, 
and  the  Library  from  achieving  greatness  as  an  institution. 
Congress  must  at  least  bring  the  Library  up  to  the  average.  We 
have  lost  so  much  time,  and  have  so  much  catching  up  to  do! 

For  a  great  institution,  the  Library's  commitment  to 
affirmative  action  still  seems  shallow  and  diffident.  Although  our 
affirmative  action  plan  was  signed  in  the  summer  of  1991,  staff 
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only  received  copies  of  the  plan  this  month.  That  begins  to 
explain  why  portions  of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been  implemented. 
Yet,  we  wish  to  be  optimistic,  and  definitely  support  the  Library's 
request  for  3  positions  needed  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
affirmative  action  effort. 

The  Guild  also  wishes  to  support  the  Library's  request  for  9 
positions  in  Human  Resources  to  help  provide  minimum  services. 
That  office  is  seriously  understaffed.  We  also  urge  that  the 
Library  be  given  the  funding  needed  to  straighten  out  its  selection 
system. 

According  to  our  collective  bargaining  agreement,  the  Guild  is 
supposed  to  routinely  receive  information  about  requests  for 
contract  proposals  which  affect  our  bargaining  unit.  But  for  years 
the  Library  has  refused  to  provide  that  information.  The  Library 
has  also  stonewalled  our  attempts  to  follow  up  and  learn  what 
contract  work  has  been  done  in  the  recent  past,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  effects  on  our  bargaining  unit.  We  hear  about 
contracts  being  let  for  the  same  kind  of  cataloging  work  being  done 
by  bargaining  unit  members.  Yet  we  have  been  prevented  from 
learning  about  contracts  for  training,  job  analysis,  collection 
analysis,  cataloging,  or  asbestos  testing.  We  cannot  find  out  what 
work  is  contracted  out,  how  the  work  is  reviewed,  or  what  quality 
controls  or  standards  are  being  applied. 

Who  knows  how  much  work  which  could  be  assigned  to  employees 
is  being  very  quietly  contracted  out?  We  do  see  contracting  being 
used  to  avoid  the  merit  selection  process,  and  to  undercut  our 
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professional  job  series.  The  practice  has  gotten  out  of  hand  to 
the  extent  that  contractors  are  now  being  treated  to  incentive 
awards,  training  courses  at  Library  expense,  and  opportunities  for 
"professional  development"  which  may  not  be  made  available  to 
regular  staff  members. 

Staff  see  that  the  widespread  and  secretive  practice  of 
contracting  out  contradicts  official  messages  about  how  much  they 
are  valued  by  the  Library,  and  morale  has  been  negatively  affected 
accordingly.  Information  regarding  contracting  out  which  affects 
our  bargaining  unit  must  be  shared  with  the  Guild  in  a  timely 
manner.  We  believe  that  the  Library's  contracting  practices  need 
to  be  regularized  and  audited.  The  Library  should  contract  out 
only  for  those  tasks  which  cannot  be  performed  by  Library  staff, 
not  willy-nilly  and  not  in  manners  which  might  suggest  favoritism. 

The  Guild  supports  the  Library's  request  for  ergonomic 
workstations.  The  request  for  2  warehousemen  and  money  to  provide 
for  installation  of  ergonomic  workstations  is  most  reasonable. 
Most  computer  users  continue  to  work  in  areas  which  have  not  been 
designed  for  computers.  The  request  for  new  furniture  is  neither 
frivolous  nor  a  formality.  Please  provide  the  money  we  need.  A 
fine  ergonomics  agreement  between  the  Library  and  the  Guild  dealing 
with  bibliographic  workstations,  and  movement  toward  establishment 
of  a  Library-wide  ergonomics  committee,  seem  to  be  the  first  steps 
of  a  long-term  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Library  to  provide 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for  those  who  work  long  hours 
on  computers. 
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For  years  the  Library  has  planned  for  more  and  more  of  its 
work  to  be  done  on  computers.  However,  we  believe  that,  in  the 
long  term,  diversification  of  work  assignments  will  be  necessary 
simply  because  of  the  physical  (and  financial)  cost  of  having 
people  spend  too  much  time  working  too  intensively  on  computers. 
Many  staff  members  suffer  from  painful,  expensive  repetitive  strain 
injuries  (which  can  also  be  career-threatening) .  Please  support  a 
comprehensive  study  of  retraining,  the  broadening  of  job 
descriptions,  and  a  more  varied  assignment  of  work.  Again,  these 
are  the  elements  we  hope  to  ultimately  see  in  a  professional 
development  program. 

In  1980  the  Library  purchased  more  than  2500  secretarial 
chairs  from  a  foreign  company.  Within  a  year  after  purchase,  the 
chairs  began  to  collapse;  employees  sustained  injuries,  some 
serious.  The  Library  declared  the  chairs  unsafe.  Often  promised 
replacements  have  never  arrived.  Library  employees  are  still 
sustaining  injuries  on  the  chairs.  Those  injuries  have  cost  the 
Library  both  money  and  lost  time,  and  certainly  should  have  been 
prevented.  The  Guild  is  now  taking  a  grievance  to  arbitration  to 
attempt  to  force  the  Library  to  replace  the  chairs  immediately. 
But  the  Library  has  neither  agreed  to  show  that  it  will  replace  the 
chairs  with  money  it  now  has,  nor  has  it  requested  funding  from  the 
Congress  for  Fy94  for  replacements.  We  ask  that  Congress  see  to  it 
that  this  cynical  and  wasteful  approach  to  employee  safety  be 
rectified  and  not  repeated. 
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Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  EMPLOYEE  ASSOCIATION, 

LOCAL  75 

WITNESSES 

DENNIS  M.  ROTH.  PRESIDENT 

SHARON  KEARNEY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  POLICY  AND  DISPUTES  RESO- 
LUTION. CREA 

Mr.  Fazio.  Dennis  Roth,  the  Congressional  Research  Employees 
Association,  Local  75. 

Is  it  an  independent  union,  Dennis? 

Mr.  Roth.  We  are  affiliated  with  IFPTD,  which  you  are  associat- 
ed with. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Professional  technical  employees. 

Mr.  Roth.  Professional  technical  engineers,  and  they  represent 
people  primarily  in  the  shipyards  out  in  your  district. 

With  me  today  is  Sharon  Kearney,  our  Vice  President  for  Policy 
and  Dispute  Resolution. 

I,  too,  will  try  to  run  through  the  highlights  of  my  testimony. 
Our  union  represents  only  people  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  which  is  about  634  people  in  our  bargaining  unit,  of  which 
we  have  about  434  members,  or  membership  right  above  two-thirds; 
and  if  anybody  deals  with  unions,  particularly  in  the  Federal 
sector,  they  know  that  this  is  a  very  astounding  rate,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  sign  of  how  important  we  are. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Roth.  There  are  some  other  ones,  but  it  is  very  high  and  we 
are  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  sign  of  how  important  the  union  is  to  CRS, 
and  when  we  do  come  before  committees  and  other  bodies,  that  we 
really  are  speaking  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  work  force. 

Before  I  get  into  the  parts  of  the  testimony,  I  would  like  to  again 
thank  this  subcommittee  for  all  its  efforts  in  putting  the  day  care 
center  into  reality.  Hopefully,  by  this  summer  it  will  open  and  we 
can  begin  functioning. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  lead  paint  issue,  I  guess,  is  the  thing  that  is  hold- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  Roth.  There  is  another  concern — I  am  not  sure  what  role 
this  subcommittee  may  play  in  it,  but  we  may  be  coming  back  to 
you — and  that  is  the  fee  structure  that  is  being  proposed.  Right 
now  the  Library  has  estimated  that  those  employees  under  40 
years  of  age  would  be  the  most  likely  to  use  it.  Most  of  those  em- 
ployees fall  between  the  GS-5  and  GS-9  salary  range.  If  you  take 
the  current  fee  structure — and  I  did  it  for  a  GS-5,  Step  5,  and  a 
GS-9,  Step  5,  they  would  have  to  spend  somewhere  between  25  to 
50  percent  of  their  take-home  pay  to  utilize  the  day  care  center. 
Consequently,  you  are  going  to  find  a  lot  of  people  not  willing  to 
use  it. 

After  all  these  years  of  trying  to  put  something  there,  the  price 
may  be  something  that  is  going  to  step  in  the  way,  and  we  are 
trying  to  work  together  to  come  up  with  alternatives;  and  we  have 
some,  but  it  may  take  some  of  your  support. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Hopefully,  some  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  can 
provide  us  with  a  model  fee  structure.  I  hope  so.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  if  we  can't  find  a  way  to  make  it  affordable. 

Mr.  Roth.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  we  would  be  interested  to  be  apprised  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  unfolds. 

Mr.  Roth.  Turning  to  the  CRS  budget,  as  Director  Ross  high- 
lighted, we  are  90  percent  salaries  and  expenses,  which  leaves  us 
very  little  space  to  absorbing  budget  cuts;  or  even  when  we  stay 
even,  it  turns  out  to  be  budget  cuts  because  of  the  mandatories. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  cutting  down  publications,  cut- 
ting down  subscriptions,  things  like  that,  which  I  think  are  at  the 
bare  bone  now  to  be  able  to  be  of  good  service  to  you.  If  we  do  not 
get  mandatories  this  year  it  will  probably  mean  RIFs  or  furloughs 
for  CRS. 

There  is  another  area  that — sort  of  the  good  side  of  tight  budg- 
ets, that  it  should  force  you  to  look  at  how  you  allocate  your 
human  resources;  and  you  see  in  my  testimony  that  CRS  has  a 
high  management  structure,  people  who  are  doing  bureaucratic 
work  rather  than  direct  work  for  the  Congress  and  maybe  you 
could  have  the  service  again — because  this  is  really  a  budget 
item — to  relook  at  how  it  does  its  managerial  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  and  I  just  approved,  by  the  way,  a  repro- 
gramming  request  to  help  get  through  this  fiscal  year;  and  we  hope 
the  Senate  will  conclude  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  So  some  relief 
maybe  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Roth.  That  is,  again,  deeply  appreciated. 

We  are  here  today  to  represent,  I  guess,  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
that  you  hear  from  the  Library,  as  you  sort  of  alluded  to  earlier. 
They  have  the  programs,  but  they  speak  very  little  about  the  staff 
and  the  resources  that  are  necessary  to  deal  with  it;  and  we  are 
here  to  highlight  the  human  side  behind  the  product  side  of  all  the 
things  that  you  have  discussed  and,  therefore,  certain  things  in  the 
budget,  again,  we  feel  need  to  be  tempered  because  the  human  side 
is  ignored.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  received  the  strategic  plan  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  I  assume  you  have.  In  there  they  mention 
that  it  had  had  a  bad  legacy,  but  those  problems  have  been  put 
behind  it. 

You  will  see  from  some  of  the  statistics  I  cite  in  my  testimony 
that  we  certainly  don't  feel  this  way.  Nearly  400  disputes  in  our 
dispute  resolution  center,  nearly  100  EEO  cases,  and  nearly  1,500 
to  1,600  people  taking  part  in  our  employee  assistance  program.  So 
I  would  say  that  this  is  an  area  where  you  need  to  also  look. 

Before  you  say  you  need  to  go  forward,  let's  see  how  things  are. 
Do  you  have  the  real  staff  who  are  willing,  ready  and  able  to  do 
this?  We  are  concerned  that  we  are  not  there  yet,  and  you 
shouldn't  believe  that  everything  is  nice  and  you  have  this  gung- 
ho-let's-go-forward  attitude.  Thank  you. 

You  have  obviously  heard  about  the  Cook  case  and  the  burden 
this  is  putting  on  the  Library  to  resolve  it.  I  would  like  to  warn 
this  subcommittee  that  by  doing  what  the  Library  is  proposing 
with  this  job  analysis,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  underlying  problem 
of  what  caused  the  Cook  case  to  go  forward  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  is  lack  of  promotion  and  other  abilities  for  staff. 
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If  you  fix  a  process,  it  doesn't  fix  the  attitude  and  the  other 
things  that  you  really  need  to  make  people  think  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  working  at  the  Library.  I  think  they  are  also  getting 
into  an  area  in  this  job  analysis  that  is  opening  up  much  more 
than  they  had  perceived.  For  example,  when  you  change  one  posi- 
tion description,  when  it  becomes  an  opening,  in  fact  you  are 
changing  the  position  descriptions  for  everyone  who  has  that  par- 
ticular job.  So  how  is  that  going  to  trickle  down  into  the  rest  of  the 
work  force,  how  are  they  going  to  be  evaluated,  is  there  potential 
for  downgrading,  upgrading,  or  will  they  stay  the  same?  If  it  is 
downgrading,  what  does  the  Library  plan  to  do?  Will  they  add 
more  duties  to  these  jobs  so  people  don't  get  downgraded?  It  is  a 
major  factor  that  we  have  not  heard  discussed  at  all  and  raises 
great  concern  to  us. 

You  have  heard  about  the  National  Demonstration  Lab  ran  new 
technology.  The  union  supported  this  sort  of  lukewarmly  because 
we  were  told  it  would  become  a  training  center  as  well  as  a  place 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  computerization  etc.  Well,  we  have 
not  had  one  training  course  there  yet,  and  this  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  over  a  year  now.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk,  a  lot  of  good  inten- 
tion in  the  Library,  but  I  have  become  a  Missourian.  You  have  to 
show  to  it  to  me  before  I  believe  it  anymore. 

There  is  a  request  in  the  overall  budget  for  special  projects.  We 
have  a  service  unit  for  a  service  unit  head  for  special  project 
teams.  Two  years  ago  we  negotiated  special  project  teams  which 
were  being  staffed  from  all  over  the  Library  to  deal  with  Library- 
wide  issues  and  to  let  them  solve  it.  It  was  a  good  mechanism  to 
get  consultative  management  ingrained  in  the  Library. 

I  think  we  have  had  three  teams.  This  particular  one  that  is 
asking  for  $127.7  million  is  not  a  special  project  team  under  our 
way  of  doing  things,  and  we  feel  that  staff  input  is  very  important, 
and  this  is  particularly  important  because  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  create  another  associate  librarian  position.  These  are 
probably  including  the  other  fringe  benefits,  probably  $150,000. 
Now,  that  translates  into  a  lot  of  other  staff  that  are  needed  to 
deal  with  arrearages,  needed  to  answer  congressional  requests  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  of  that  nature,  so  again,  I  think  you  need  to 
see  how  many  managers  do  we  have  and  could  savings  be  made  to 
really  do  the  job  that  we  are  there  to  do,  rather  than  to  overman- 
age  the  Library. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the 
affirmative  action  report  and  program.  Two  years  ago  almost  18 
months  ago,  we  signed  off  on  an  affirmative  action  plan  and  yet  it 
is  only  being  minimally  implemented. 

It  is  nice  to  hold  up  things  like  this  which  looks  real  nice.  I  don't 
know  if  you  have  received  one.  This  is  it,  but  when  it  comes  to 
saying,  okay,  what  have  you  done?  The  answer  is  precious  little. 

I  was  on  a  task  force  last  September  that  evaluated  the  progress 
of  the  Library  for  its  first  nine  months  in  the  program,  and  basical- 
ly they  found  no  change.  This  is  very  disappointing  to  us.  We  put 
together  a  program  and  targets,  and  we  basically  haven't  gotten 
anywhere.  So  again  this  is  the  human  resource  stuff,  things  we 
need  to  focus  on  before  we  say  go  off  and  talk  about  the  electronic 
library  of  the  future  and  things  of  that  nature. 
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I  will  stop  with  that  and  conclude  my  remark. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  hear  from  the  employees  and  particularly  because  they  do 
give  us  another  perspective  on  life  in  the  Library.  Even  though,  ob- 
viously, we  like  to  think  about  the  future  and  talk  about  change  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  Library's  constituencies,  it  does  have  to  take 
care  of  its  home  base  before  it  can  be  the  institution  it  wants  to  be. 

So  I  appreciate  these  points,  and  we  will  keep  them  in  mind  and 
perhaps  be  of  assistance  as  we  have  been  on  some  issues  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Dennis  M.  Roth,  President 

Congressional  Research  Employees  Association 

Local  75,  International  Federation  of  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers 

before 

the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

January  27,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  once  again  a  pleasure  to  come  before  this  subcommittee  to  offer  testimony 
on  the  budgets  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Again,  my 
name  is  Dennis  Roth  and  I  am  here  today  as  President  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Employees  Association,  Local  75  of  the  International  Federation  of  Professional  and  Technical 
Engineers,  representing  the  employees  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

Before  I  address  the  FY  1994  Budget  Request,  I  would  again  Uke  to  thank  this 
subcommitte  for  all  the  support  it  has  given  to  the  establishment  of  the  Child  Care  Center  for 
Library  staff.  We  are  excited  about  the  Center's  opening  later  this  year. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  the  Committee  for  its  support  of  the  CRS  budget 
during  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  process.  Even  though  we  took  a  budget  cut  because  the 
mandatories  were  not  fully  funded,  we  realize  that  any  nominal  cut  in  our  budget  would  have 
caused  furloughs.    We  believe  that  staff,  management,  and  this  union  have  worked  well 
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together  in  reducing  nonpersonnels  to  avoid  any  furloughs  in  this  fiscal  year,  but  we  are 
precariously  close  to  the  edge  and  not  in  the  clear  yet  If,  however,  we  do  not  receive  funding 
for  the  mandatories  in  FY  1 994,  I'm  afraid  that  CRS  will  indeed  be  facing  a  furlough  situation. 
Approximately  90%  of  the  CRS  budget  is  made  up  of  salaries  and  expenses.  Most  of  the 
remaining  10%  are  expenditures  for  books  and  publications,  data  base  subscriptions, 
equipment  and  supphes,  printing,  and  telephone.  This  fiscal  year  we  have  significantly  reduced 
our  subscriptions  and  purchases  of  books  -  tools  that  we  need  to  help  xis  do  our  jobs  for  you. 
Already  we  feel  that  our  ability  to  respond  to  your  requests  has  been  lessened  and  at  this  point 
we  are  between  the  proverbial  rock  and  a  hard  place.  Any  further  budget  cutting  will  either 
reduce  our  effectiveness  and  efTiciency  or  cause  furloughs.  CRS  has  experienced  lean  budgets 
since  the  days  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and,  while  willing  to  do  o\ir  share  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  reduction,  you  need  to  evaluate  what  we  have  already  done  over  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  vis-a-vis  other  Federal  and  Legislative  agencies  and  oflices  to  ensure  equity. 

Before  I  address  specific  issues  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  Request,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  for  the  record.  This  union  would  greatly  prefer  not  having  to  use  these 
hearings  as  a  forum  for  raising  what  we  see  as  problems  in  the  budget.  But  we  have  no 
alternative.  For  the  past  several  years  we  have  tried  to  convince  CRS  and  the  Library  to 
consult  with  staff  and  the  union  before  a  budget  is  submitted.  We  are  not  seeking  fmal  decision 
authority  but  merely  the  opportunity  to  share  our  concerns  and  to  influence  final  decisions. 
But  since  the  budget  comes  to  you  without  any  opportxmity  for  discussion,  we  must  use  this 
hearing  to  share  with  you  our  concerns. 
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3 
Earlier  in  my  testimony  I  noted  that  we  have  dealt  with  our  budget  difficulties 

primarily  by  cutting  nonpersonnel  expenditures.    It  is  now  time  for  CRS  to  examine  in  a 

meaningful  and  comprehensive  way  its  allocation  of  human  resources,  particularly  those  going 

to  Associate  Directors  and  supervisors.  CREA  is  concerned  with  the  number  of  supervisors 

in  CRS,  particularly  those  in  top  level  positions.  While  the  budget  submission  lists  46  staff 

members  involved  in  "Executive  Direction  and  Support,"  this  category  is  misleading  since  it  is 

limited  to  the  immediate  staff  of  the  Director's  Office  and  the  Administration  Office  of  the 

Associate  Director  for  Operations.  Excluded  are  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Director 

for  Policy  (9),  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Director  for  Research  Planning  and 

Coordination  (5  staff  excluding  the  Issue  Brief  Section),  staff  of  the  Associate  Director  for 

Special  Programs  (37  staff  excluding  the  Language  Services  Section),  Division  Chiefs  (9), 

Assistant  Chiefs  (8),  two  (perhaps  three)  Senior  Specialists  who  serve  in  capacities  other  than 

Senior  Specialist  or  Division  Chief,  and  over  80  immediate  supervisors  (team  leaders,  section 

heads,  etc.).   If  this  group  is  limited  to  managers  and  supervisors,  there  is  roughly  1  manager 

or  supervisor  for  every  seven  staff.  I  consider  this  ratio  high  given  the  professional  status  of 

our  staff.  I  believe  that  we  must  also  address  our  budget  problems  by  reevaluating  the  overall 

structure  of  CRS  and  to  determine  where  it  would  be  possible  to  redeploy  our  supervisors  to 

more  direct  service  to  the  Congress.  Given  that  such  a  high  proportion  of  our  budget  is  made 

up  of  salaries  and  expenses,  CREA  is  very  concerned  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  two 

Associate  Director  offices  with  a  small  number  of  staff  since  their  salaries  are  among  the 
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highest  in  CRS. 

CRS  is  requesting  funding  for  4  GS-7  Library  Technician  positions  to  staff  three 

FETCH  Book  Stations.  The  union  finds  itself  in  an  awkward  position  regarding  this  request. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  "collection  security"  the  Library  severely  restricted  staff  access  to  the 

stacks,  closed  over  thirty  (30)  FETCH  stations  in  the  Madison  Building,  and  then  altered  how 

staff  would  have  access  to  books  and  publications  requested  electronically.  What  the  Library 

did  not  do,  however,  was  to  meet  their  bargaining  obligations  over  these  changes  and  is 

ciurently  under  a  complaint  notice  issued  by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority.  We  do 

not  agree  with  the  actions  taken  by  the  Library.  This  point  having  been  made,  it  is  important 

that  the  staffmg  of  FETCH  stations  be  addressed.  Until  these  stations  are  equipped  with  an 

automated  means  for  checking  out  books,  they  will  have  to  be  staffed  by  Library  employees. 

In  CRS  these  stations  are  currently  being  staffed  by  Library  Technicians  at  the  GS-5  level.  If 

CRS  really  believes  that  this  job  is  at  the  GS-7  level,  why  hasn't  CRS  management  given  the 

employees  detailed  to  these  stations  a  temporary  pay  raise?  One  reason  has  akeady  been 

mentioned,  they  have  not  bargained  the  impact  and  implementation  of  estabUshing  these  new 

stations. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  budget  request  of  the  Library  and  its  Strategic 

Plan  that  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  budget  process  in  the  futiure.  In  spite  of  all  the 

rhetoric  of  consultative  management  in  the  Library,  this  "Plan"  has  been  wholly  developed  by 

management  without  any  staff  or  imion  input.    I  would  suggest  that  this  is  why  so  httle 
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attention  is  paid  to  human  resource  utilization. 

On  page  9  of  the  "Plan"  the  Library  notes  "a  legacy  of  internal  over-regulation, 
racial  tension  and  EEO  litigation,  and  outdated  legislation."  The  report  goes  on  to  state:  "The 
Library  has  addressed  this  legacy  and  is  now  prepared  to  move  forward  on  a  solid  base  and  in 
a  deliberate  manner."  The  protest  held  by  members  and  supporters  of  the  Cook  class  action 
suit  last  week,  the  379  disputes  filed  at  the  Dispute  Resolution  Center  in  FY  92,  and  the  93 
cases  filed  or  reinstated  in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Complaints  Office  in  FY  92 
are  clear  indicators  of  the  work  environment  at  the  Library.  If  the  Library  really  believes  that 
it  has  worked  out  its  past  problems,  it  is  fooling  itself  With  the  closing  of  the  stacks,  the 
attempt  to  shorten  the  hours  of  access  to  the  "C"  street  door,  the  delay  in  implementing  an 
Aflirmative  Action  Plan  agreed  to  over  18  months  ago,  and  its  inability  to  accompUsh 
programs  to  deal  with  staff  issues  (e.g.,  work-related  training,  diversity  training,  upward 
mobility),  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  legacy  stated  earlier  is  not  behind  us. 

More  importantly,  I  believe  that  the  low  key  mention  of  staff  training  and 
development  from  the  strategic  objectives  (page  9),  which  is  by  the  way  one  of  the  Library's 
seven  values,  indicates  that  we  are  recipients  of  the  strategic  plan,  not  active  participants.  This 
style  of  management  has  not  been  effective  in  the  Library  in  the  past  and  it  will  not  be  in  the 
future.  As  long  as  management  remains  us,  and  staff  remains  them,  implementation  of  any 
change  in  the  Library  will  be  difficult;  perhaps  even  more  difficult  with  the  lingering  legacy 
noted  earlier.  If  the  Library  really  believes  that  the  staff  is  "diverse,"  "talented,"  "dedicated," 
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and  "loyal,"  then  why  the  passive  role  in  the  strategic  plan? 

CREA  is  also  concerned  over  the  major  thrust  towards  the  electronic  Library. 
While  this  should  be  an  initiative  of  the  Library,  it  should  not  necessarily  replace  the  printed 
word.  We  have  not  reached  the  point  where  everyone  has  access  to  a  computer;  nor  may  we 
ever.  Last  year  Cesar  Chavez,  president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  was  the  keynote  speaker 
during  Hispanic  Heritage  Month.  At  a  luncheon  he  noted  how  much  the  farmworkers  and 
their  families  love  to  read  but  have  limited  access  to  books.  And  the  farmworkers  are  not  the 
only  group  who  have  difliculty  gaining  access  to  the  written  word.  How  much  more  difficult 
will  it  be  for  these  groups  to  get  access  to  the  electronic  word!  Thus  the  Library  needs  to 
temper  its  strategic  plan  with  a  bit  of  reality  and  find  ways  (and  allocate  appropriate  resources) 
to  disseminate  knowledge  through  means  other  than  electronic  technology. 

The  Electronic  Library  of  the  Future  initiative  is  linked  directly  to  the  Library's 
request  for  nearly  $1.7  million  for  Special  Projects.  In  1990  the  labor  unions  negotiated  the 
implementation  of  Special  Project  Teams  in  the  Library.  The  request  you  have  to  support  the 
Electronic  Library  of  the  Future  is  not  a  Special  Project  as  negotiated  by  the  unions.  It 
appears  that  the  Library  has  Special  Projects  and  it  has  Special  Project  Teams.  The  Library 
chooses  what  it  wants  to  satisfy  its  needs.  (The  legacy  is  behind  us?)  The  important  distinction 
is  that  the  formation  of  a  Special  Project  Team  gives  the  staff  an  active  role  while  a  Special 
Project  lets  the  Library  do  whatever  it  wants.  Furthermore,  under  the  Team  approach  a  Team 
Leader  would  be  appointed  by  the  Library's  Management  Teeun  ~  it  was  not  planned  to  have 
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the  Service  Unit  Head  oversee  these  projects.  Instead  it  was  anticipated  that  several  Special 

I*roject  Teams  would  be  established  during  any  given  year  and  that  the  Special  Projects  Service 
Unit  would  be  very  active. 

The  Library's  request  for  funding  a  single  project  implies  that  this  may  not  be 
the  case.  If  there  is  to  be  only  one  project,  then  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  the  need  for  a 
separate  Service  Unit.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Library  is  creating  still  another  Associate 
Librarian  position  at  senior  level  pay  for  Hirnian  Resources.  In  an  area  already  short  staffed, 
another  three,  four,  of  five  stafi"  positions  will  be  sacrificed  for  another  management  position. 
And  all  this  will  be  happening  when  we  are  being  asked  to  do  more  with  less. 

Other  arguments  can  be  made  for  reconsidering  the  appropriateness  of  an 
Associate  Librarian  for  Special  Projects  if  its  only  function  is  the  Electronic  Library  of  the 
Future.  The  Working  Group  really  seems  to  be  a  subset  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Information  Service  Unit  (STI)  given  the  functions  listed  in  the  Budget  Request  (page  168). 
We  believe  that  the  Library  should  undertake  numerous  special  projects  and  use  this  service 
unit  as  a  catalyst  for  implementing  consultative  management  in  the  Library. 

CREA  cannot  find  in  the  FY  1994  Budget  Request  any  funds  to  implement  the 
recruitment  and  employee-oriented  programs  of  the  Affirmative  Action  Program  negotiated 
between  the  Library  and  the  unions  in  1 99 1 .  Requesting  stafi" to  monitor  programs  that  appear 
on  paper  only  is  counterproductive.  Insufficient  funds  cannot  continue  to  be  an  excuse  for  not 
implementing  internal  afilrmative  action  programs.  Where's  the  request  for  implementation 
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funding?  Insuflicient  funding  has  continually  been  the  excuse  of  the  Library  and  CRS  for  not 

actively  participating  in  the  agreed  to  employee  oriented  aflinnative  action  programs  in  the 
Affirmative  Action  Plan.  The  Library's  inaction  in  this  area  is  clear  evidence  that  the  problem 
of  its  legacy  has  not  been  overcome. 

In  summary,  the  difficulty  CREA  has  with  the  CRS  and  Library  budget  requests 
for  FY  1994  is  one  of  direction  and  priority.  We  all  want  to  move  forward  and  welcome 
changes  that  would  make  work  more  challenging  and  more  rewarding.  But  what  the  Library 
is  doing  is  like  designing  a  car  for  the  future  by  only  changing  the  body  without  changing  the 
engine.  It's  going  to  look  good  but  when  you  get  in  and  turn  on  the  ignition,  it's  going  to 
cough  and  sputter  and  not  go  anywhere  very  fast.  This,  unfortunately,  is  how  we  have 
operated  in  the  past.  You,  who  are  putting  up  the  money  for  this  redesign,  need  to  make  the 
Library  not  to  forget  to  redesign  the  engine.  And  with  staff  input.  We  want  to,  no,  we  need 
to  be  active  participants  if  the  Library  is  to  succeed  in  implementing  its  plans  for  the  future. 
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Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

NATIONAL  HUMANITIES  ALLIANCE 

WITNESS 

PHYLLIS  FRANKLIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  Welcome  Phyllis  Franklin  from  The  National  Human- 
ities Alliance. 

Ms.  Frankun.  I  speak  today  for  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  hu- 
manities from  the  other  point  of  view.  We  are  the  users  of  the  li- 
brary, and  our  main  issue  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
year's  appropriation.  We  really  do  think  that  it  represents  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  this  the  first  time  your  group  has  testified? 

Ms.  Frankun.  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  didn't  think  so,  but  it  is  not  an  annual  occurrence. 

Ms.  Frankun.  The  National  Humanities  Alliance  has  testified  in 
the  past.  I  am  president  this  year,  but  I  also  represent  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  I  am  the  Executive  Director. 

We  are  painfully  aware  we  stand  somewhere  between  the  printer 
and  an  electronic  era,  and  we  know  our  grandchildren  will  look  at 
reading  and  books  in  ways  very  different  from  ours.  We  believe 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  and  must  continue  to  play  a 
key  role  in  helping  our  society  make  that  transition,  and,  in  fact, 
the  wisdom  and  resources  the  Library  brings  to  this  period  of  tran- 
sition will  be  decisive  for  the  Library,  for  scholars,  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  research  libraries. 

And  there  are  just  three  concerns  we  have,  and  I  am  going  to 
name  them  very  quickly.  The  first  is  that  we  believe  the  Library 
should  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  applying  developments  in  tele- 
communications and  computer  technology;  and,  second,  we  believe 
the  Library  should  continue  to  be  central  to  the  effort  to  preserve 
brittle  materials. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  perhaps  a  new  one.  We  hope 
the  Library  will  take  up  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  print 
record  in  an  electronic  era,  and  by  print  record  I  mean  literature 
and  other  texts,  books  rather  than  electronics  formats.  Print  pro- 
vides the  primary  materials  that  scholars  now  study.  And  we  firmly 
believe  that  future  generations  of  scholars  will  also  need  that  print 
record  if  they  are  going  to  understand  our  period,  our  era,  an  era 
that,  in  fact,  is  fast  being  lost. 

So  in  this  particularly  complex  and  challenging  period,  we  do 
urge  and  we  fully  support  the  budget  request  from  the  Library. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  Phyllis.  I  appreciate  your 
coming.  I  hope  you  will  return  wearing  two  hats  every  time  we  do 
this  because  it  is  useful. 

Ms.  Frankun.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Phyllis  Franklin,  executive  director  of  the  Modem  Langxiage 
Association  of  America*  and  president  of  the  National  Humanities 
Alliance.**  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee.   My  colleagues  and  I  in  the  National  Humanities  Alliance 
greatly  appreciate  the  important  work  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  do  and  the  careful  attention  you  have  given  to  the  Library's 
needs . 

1  speak  today  for  scholars  and  teachers  of  language  and  literature 
and,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  scholarly  community,  which  depends  heavily 


*  Established  in  1883  to  promote  teaching  and  scholarship  in  English 
and  the  other  modem  languages  and  literature,  the  Modem  Langviage 
Association  of  America  has  over  32,000  members.   The  association  publishes 
scholarly  and  professional  books  and  Journals,  compiles  the  MLA 
International  Bibliography,  organizes  an  annual  convention,  and  collects 
statistical  information  about  the  field. 

**  The  National  Humanities  Alliance  is  an  independent  coalition  of 
seventy-five  societies  representing  libraries,  museums,  scholarly 
associations,  historic  organizations,  state  humanities  councils,  and  other 
not-for*profit  institutions  committed  to  enhancing  the  place  of  humanisitc 
inquiry  in  American  life  and  to  assisting  in  the  development  of  federal 
policies  for  the  support  of  research,  teaching,  and  other  humanities 
activities.   A  list  of  NHA  members  is  attached.   The  Modem  Language 
Association  is  a  founding  member  of  the  National  Humanities  Alliance. 
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on  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  many  services  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  through  other  research  libraries  and  state  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.   Those  of  us  in  the  scholarly  conmunity 
frequently  talk  about  the  various  institutions  that  make  up  what  we  call 
the  "infrastructure"  that  supports  scholarship  in  this  country.   No  single 
institution  is  as  Important  to  that  infrastructure  as  the  Library  of 
Congress . 

At  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  we  feel  a  special 
connection  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
come  before  you  today.  You  see,  over  a  century  ago,  in  1846,  two  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  were  also  modem  language  scholars 
spoke  in  conmittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  research  library.   They  were  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States  John  Qulncy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  and 
Congressman  George  Perkins  Marsh  of  Vermont. 

Earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Perkins  Marsh  had  struggled 
to  be  a  scholar  when  no  public  collections  of  books  existed,  and  he 
therefore  fervently  urged  federal  support  of  a  national  research  library. 
Such  a  library,  he  said,  could: 

...  be  accommodated  to  no  narrow  or  arbitrary  standard.   It  must 
embrace  all  science- -all  history- -all  languages.   It  must  be  extensive 
enough,  and  diversified  enough,  to  furnish  aliment  for  the  cravings  of 
every  appetite.   Ue  need  some  great  establishment,  that  shall  not 
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hoard  its  treasures  with  the  Jealovis  niggardliness  which  locks  up  the 
libraries  of  Britain,  but  shall  emulate  the  generous  munificence  which 
throws  open  to  the  world  the  boundless  stores  of  literary  wealth  of 
Germany  and  France- -some  exhaustless  fountain  where  the  poorest  and 
humblest  aspirant  may  slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  without  money 
and  without  price.  .  .  .  f Speech  of  Mr.  Marsh  of  Vermont,  on  the  Bill 
for  Establishing  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  April  22  1846  [Washington,  D.C.: 
Gideon]  1846.) 

Adams  and  Harsh  convinced  colleagues  on  the  Hill  of  the  need  for  a 
national  library,  although  the  book  collection  established  initially  at 
the  Smithsonian  did  not  develop  until  1866,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Vhat  would  Adams  and  Marsh  say  if  they  visited  First  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue  today?   Surely,  they  would  marvel  at  how  well  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  Congress  had  carried  out  their  idea  of  a  major 
national  resource.   The  Library  of  Congress  has  indeed  become  a  "great 
establishment"  and  stands  among  the  best  libraries  of  the  world.   Not  only 
does  it  serve  the  members  of  Congress  and  scholars  in  all  fields  of  study 
working  in  hundreds  of  languages;  it  also  serves  writers,  publishers,  and 
the  general  public  through  its  cataloging,  research  and  reference,  and 
copyright  services.   Through  the  Center  for  the  Book,  it  reaches  out  to 
all  who  care  about  reading.   These  functions  give  the  Library  a  preeminent 
place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation. 
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I  an  pleased  to  say  that  the  Modem  Language  Association  has  been  a 
partner  In  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the  Book  for  several 
years  and  dedicated  the  1991  and  1992  MLA  conventions  to  the  Center's 
themes.   1  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  encouragement  the  Center 
provides  for  literacy. 

1  turn  now  to  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  199A.   Just  as  1846 
was  a  critical  year  in  the  history  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  so  is  this 
appropriation  year  critical.   Insofar  as  scholarly  communication  is 
concerned,  our  society  stands  at  a  crossroad,  somewhere  between  the  end  of 
the  print  era  and  the  beginnning  of  an  electronic  era.   It  is  now  clear: 
our  grandchildren  will  think  of  books  and  reading  in  ways  that  are 
different  from  ours . 

The  implications  of  these  changes  are  substantial  for  all  sectors  of 
our  society,  but  they  hold  special  significance  for  scholars  and 
libraries.   In  a  report  on  libraries  and  old  and  new  forms  of  scholarly 
communication,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  emphasizes  the  potential  of 
"electronic  information  technologies  ...  to  envision  radically  different 
ways  of  organizing  collections  and  services  the  library  has  traditionally 
provided"  ("University  Libraries  &  Scholarly  Communication,"  ARL  [23 
November  1992]  2).   The  degree  to  which  the  Library  of  Congress  is  able  to 
lead  this  effort  largely  depends  on  the  fiscal  support  it  receives.   In 
this  context,  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1994  promises  to  have 
particular  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Library. 
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I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  three  matters  that  are  of  special 
concern  to  literary  scholars.   First,  we  believe  scholarly  communication 
must  move  forward  into  the  electronic  era  if  access  to  research  is  to 
improve  and  if  we  are  to  address  the  problems  caused  by  the  rising  cost  of 
publishing  scholarship  and  the  increasingly  limited  library  resources  for 
purchasing  it.   (I  speak  to  this  point  as  one  who  has  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  annual  indexing  and  publication  of  a  major  humanities 
database --the  MLA  International  Bibliography.) 

In  the  view  of  modem  language  scholars,  moving  into  the  electronic 
era  with  intelligence  and  efficiency  requires  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
continue  to  be  at  the  forefront  in  applying  advances  in  computer  and 
telecommunication  technologies  and  in  creating  systems,  databases,  and 
services  that  will  be  used  by  research  and  public  libraries  throughout  the 
nation. 

Second,  we  applaud  current  efforts  to  preserve  and/or  to  replicate 
brittle  books  and  other  materials  produced  between  1850  and  1950.   In  this 
massive  endeavor,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  also  essential. 

Finally,  literary  scholars  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  entire 
print  record  as  we  enter  an  electronic  era.   Some  planners  envision  a 
future  in  which  all  scholarly  communication  is  electronic.   Literary 
scholars  do  not  disagree  that  eventually  most,  if  not  all,  scholarly 
communication  will  be  electronic.   We  make  a  distinction,  however,  between 
scholarly  communication  and  the  primary  print  record:  literature  and  other 
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texts,  Including  rare  books  and  special  collections,  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  research  libraries  have  traditionally  acquired  and 
maintained.  These  collections  of  print  provide  the  primary  materials 
modem  language  scholars- -and  many  historians,  linguists,  musicologists, 
and  folklorists- -require  for  their  work.  Just  as  scientists  look  to  the 
natural  world  as  the  object  of  their  investigations,  so  many  if  not  most 
humanists  look  to  libraries  for  the  artifacts  they  study. 

We  believe  that  the  Library  of  Congress  and  some  number  of  additional 
research  libraries  should  continue  to  maintain  these  collections.   Ue 
recognize  the  effort  will  be  costly;  however,  without  these  collections 
future  generations  of  scholars  will  be  unable  to  study  the  print  record  as 
we  know  it,  in  its  original  form.   Furthermore,  without  collections  of 
print,  future  generations  of  scholars  will  be  unable  to  apply  techniques 
and  Insights  we  cannot  now  imagine  to  improve  their  own  and  the  world's 
understanding  of  these  artifacts.   Electronic  versions  of  print  will  be 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  the  basic 
scholarly  needs  of  bibliographers,  textual  editors,  literary  critics,  and 
historians  of  print. 

We  believe  that  an  interest  in  print  will  be  sustained  in  an 
electronic  era.   At  least  some,  perhaps  a  good  deal,  of  the  literature 
published  between  1455  and  the  end  of  the  print  era  will  continue  to  be 
studied  and  taught,  and  scholars  will  want  to  consult  original  materials. 
Just  as  we  value  records  from  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds  and  regard 
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original  documents  as  providing  the  best  evidence  for  scholarship,  so 
future  generations  of  scholars  will  regard  original  print  records. 

Here  too,  we  look  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  considerations  of  the 
future  of  the  print  record. 

We  urge  approval  of  the  budget  request  submitted  by  James  H. 
fiillington  for  fiscal  year  199A.   Not  only  must  the  Library  of  Congress 
carry  out  its  traditional  services  and  maintain  their  quality;  it  must 
also  provide  leadership  during  a  critical  transition  period.   Indeed,  the 
wisdom  and  resources  the  Library  of  Congress  brings  to  this  endeavor  are 
likely  to  be  decisive  both  for  the  Library  itself  and  for  scholars,  higher 
education,  other  research  libraries,  and  the  infrastructure  that  supports 
scholarship  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Humanities  Alliance  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  for 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

WITNESSES 

HOWARD  COOK  CLASS  ACTION  SUIT  AGAINST  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

LEON  TURNER.  CLASS  REPRESENTATIVE 

JOYCE  ANITA  THORPE,  ESQUIRE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Leon  Turner,  represent- 
ing the  Howard  Cook  class  action  suit  against  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  there  may  be  others  who  want  to  come  under  your 
tutelage. 

We  knew  about  Mr.  Cook  long  before  there  was  a  class  action 
suit.  He  took  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the  committee 
many  times. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  is  enjoying  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  Fazio.  My  staff  says  he  has  dropped  off  some  testimony, 
however. 

Mr.  Turner.  His  retirement  would  be  a  lot  better  if  we  could 
settle  this  class  action. 

First,  I  want  to  say  good  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  introduce  my 
colleague,  Ms.  Joyce  Thorpe,  who  will  have  a  brief  statement  in 
just  a  second. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
committee  today.  I  also  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
role  today  is  that  of  spokesperson  for  the  Cook  class  members.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  has  designated  other  class  actions  for  this  class. 

I  have  submitted  copies  of  my  testimony  for  the  record,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  not  take  time  now  to  read  it.  Rather,  I  will  briefly 
highlight  a  couple  of  the  major  areas  in  my  testimony  and  then 
defer  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEON  TURNER,  CLASS  REPRESENTATIVE 

COOK  CLASS  ACTION  MEMBERS 

U.S.  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

before 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

JANUARY  27,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
distinguished  Committee  on  the  appropriations  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  My  name  is  Leon  Turner  and  I  represent  nearly  thousands 
of  former,  current  and  aspiring  Library  of  Congress  African- 
American  employees  in  a  class  action  suit  against  the  Library  of 
Congress  fCook  v.  Billinaton) .   As  you  may  know,  we  staged  a 
peaceful  demonstration  on  January  19,  1993  in  front  of  the 
Library's  Madison  building,  while  President  Clinton  was  visiting 
the  Library  for  a  governor's  luncheon,  to  demand  justice  for  our 
class  members.   We  will  continue  to  demonstrate,  testify  before 
Congress  and  protest  until  this  case  is  resolved.  WE  WANT  JUSTICE 
NOW! 

On  August  14,  1992,  U.S.  District  Judge  Norma  Holloway  Johnson 
ruled  that  the  Library  illegally  discriminated  against  its  African- 
American  employees  through  its  competitive  selection  process.  This 
ruling  came  after  this  class  action  suit  has  been  in  litigation  for 
nearly  20  years.   Importantly,  this  is  the  second  successful 
challenge  the  Cook  class  members  have  experienced  in  its  class 
action  suit.   In  1987,  the  Library  conceded  liability  in  what  the 
Cook  plaintiffs  alleged  was  an  illegal  and  discriminatory  practice 
of  filling  positions  noncompetitively  [Library  Regulation  2010-14 
(4a)]. 
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Yet,  to  date,  the  Library  has  refused  to  pay  any  back  pay  to 
the  Cook  class  members  or  properly  reform  its  selection  procedures, 
also  found  discriminatory  against  African-Americans.   The  Library 
has  now  switched  to  the  use  of  4(d)  and  4(g)  to  accomplish  the  same 
goals.  I  am  here  today  to  request  your  assistance  and  that  of  this 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  urge  the  Library  officials,  who  also 
recently  testified  before  you  on  its  budget,  to  settle  this  case 
which  has  been  pending  too  long  now.   Several  class  members  have 
died,  retired  or  just  given  up  hope  waiting  for  this  case  to  be 
resolved.  We  believe  you  can  be  very  influential  and  ask  for  your 
help. 

On  August  15,  1988,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Billington, 
in  a  special  announcement  (88-44)  to  Library  staff,  talked  about 
his  personal  commitment  to  affirmative  action  and  the  Library's 
equal  employment  opportunity  (EEO)  mission  to,  "Establish  a 
representative  work-force  where  all'  staff  members  are  provided  with 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  their  individual  potential;  Provide  all 
applicants  with  an  equal  opportunity  for  selection  and  appointment 
to  positions..."   He  further  stated  that  "One  of  my  initial  goals 
in  implementing  this  policy  [EEO]  is  to  reduce  the  EEO  complaints 
backlog  and  to  provide  more  prompt  resolution  of  EEO  complaints." 
Yet,  the  Library  did  not  distribute  its  1992-1994  Affirmative 
Action  Plan  until  January  1993,  when  questioned  by  the  House 
Administration's  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memorials  about  the 
distribution.  How  can  the  Library  be  committed  to  a  plan  that  they 
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had  to  be  forced  to  distribute  by  Congress?   In  FY  1992, 
there  were  379  disputes  pending  in  the  Library  Dispute  Resolution 
Center,  up  from  104  filed  in  FY  1991.   In  FY  1992  there  are  93 
cases  filed  or  reinstated  in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Complaints  Office.  Most  importantly,  the  Cook  class  action  suit  is 
still  pending,  which  alleged  that  the  Library's  competitive 
selection  process  discriminates  against  African-Americans.   We 
believe  Dr.  Billington  has  the  authority,  and  if  he  is  "personally 
committed  to  affirmative  action  and  EEO,"  he  will  settle  this  EEO 
class  action  suit. 

Incidentally,  the  Library  is  using  another  discriminatory 
practice  by  requiring  all  African-American  complainants  to  sign 
"Cook"  waiver  language  when  filing  a  dispute  or  complaint  through 
the  Library's  Dispute  Resolution  Center.  This  language  requires 
African-American  complainants  to  relinquish  all  future  claims  to 
any  monetary  award  that  might  be  granted  to  the  Cook  class  members 
(African-Americans) . 

Regarding  affirmative  action,  a  subject  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  Cook  class  members,  again,  let  us  go  back  in  history.   On 
April  26,  1990,  the  House  Committee  on  House  Administration's 
Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memorials,  chaired  by  Congressman 
William  Clay,  held  hearings  on  "Underrepresentation  of  Minorities 
in  Supergrade  Positions  and  Above,  at  the  Library  of  Congress."  In 
his  testimony.  Dr.  Billington  again  spoke  about  his  commitment  to 
affirmative  action,  achieving  a  more  culturally  diverse  workforce 
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and  briefed  the  Coninittee  on  the  Library's  affirmative  action 
progrzun.   The  Cook  class  members  agree  with  Congressman  Clay 
who  responded  to  Dr.  Billington  that  "This  affirmative  action 
program  has  initiatives  very  similar  to  ones  presented  in  prior 
years.   Some  of  the  same  kinds  of  language  and  rhetoric.   What  I 
see  as  lacking  now,  though,  and  wanting  is  implementation." 

Congressman  Clay  added  that  the  problem  with  the  Library's 
affirmative  action  program  is  that  "as  long  as  you  are  leaving 
these  decisions  [management]  up  to  those  white  males  who  have 
benefited  primarily  because  they  are  white  males  and  you  don't  take 
any  affirmative  action  specifically  to  offset  that 
institutionalizing  of  racism  that  has  developed  in  that  agency, 
nothing  will  ever  change."   Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not  have 
expressed  it  better  and  believe  "nothing  has  changed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  contend  that  the  Library's  affirmative  action 
program  is  very  important  to  these  budget  hearings.   It  is 
primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  an  effective  affirmative  action  program 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  racism,  that  U.S.  taxpayers  stand  to 
lose  millions  of  dollars  in  this  pending  class  action  suit  (Cook  v. 
Billington) .  Incidentally,  this  is  in  no  way  intended  to  adversely 
reflect  on  the  Library's  current  affirmative  action  director  who  we 
strongly  believe  has  not  been  adequately  supported  by  Dr. 
Billington  and  other  Library  officials  since  her  initial 
appointment.   We  strongly  recommend  that  sufficient  resources 
(human  and  financial)  be  given  to  the  Library's  affirmative  action 
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program  to: 

♦provide  the  affirmative  action  director  with  the  resources 
needed  to  manage  the  Library's  program; 

♦provide  the  affirmative  action  office  with  the  resources 
needed  to  "implement"  the  Library's  Affirmative  Action  Plan 
(which  allows  for  staff  training  and  development,  targeted 
recruitment,  cultural  awareness,  etc.)/ 

♦provide  the  affirmative  action  office  with  the  resources 
needed  to  fulfill  its  mission,  which  includes  reviewing  all 
recommended  vacancies  at  all  stages  (from  pre-posting  of 
vacancy  announcment  to  final  selection)  to  determine  if 
recommended  selections  are  in  compliance  with  the  agency's 
affirmative  action  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  complying  with  the  request  above  in  granting 
more  resources  to  the  Library's  affirmative  action  office,  we 
believe  that:  there  will  be  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the 
underrepresentation  of  minorities,  women  and  persons  with 
disabilities  and  there  will  be  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the  number 
of  EEO  complaints  (most  complaints  relate  to  the  competitive 
selection  process) . 

Mr.  Chairman  we  also  request  that  sufficient  resources  be 
allocated  to  the  Human  Resources  Directorate  which  is  responsible 
for  implementing  and  administering  the  corrective  actions  in  the 
"Actions  to  Ensure  Equity"  in  merit  employment. 

Although  Congress  questioned  the  Library's  establishment  of 
the  Center  for  Innovative  Management  (CIM) ,  which  is  comprised  of 
pre-selected  white  employees,  the  Library  has  simply  shifted  all  of 
those  staff  members  to  the  Special  Projects  Office.  Therefore,  the 
CIM  still  exists  de  facto.   This  is  another  example  of  continued 
circumvention  of  the  Regulation  2010-14.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
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high  level  managers  and  supergrades  are  now  being  developed  to 
become  training  officers  and  to  establish  an  Electronic  Library  for 
the  Future.   Yet,  the  Library  had  a  highly  qualified  African- 
American  female  (removed  from  her  position)  training  officer  who 
performed  her  duties  in  accordance  with  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act. 

There  is  no  Library  of  Congress  training  officer  currently 
operating.   There  is  no  Library  training  office  currently 
operating.   Without  library-wide  training,  how  can  the  staff  be 
given  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  to  perform  the  new 
functions  that  will  be  necessary  to  advance  into  the  computer  age? 
Instead,  the  Library  prefers  to  hire  mostly  white  contractors  to 
perform  the  functions  that  current  personnel  are  qualified  to 
perform.   It  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  at  least  one  of 
these  contractors  is  being  paid  at  a  salary  equivalent  to  the 
senior  level  when  the  position  was  actually  at  the  GS-14  level. 

The  Training  Act  requires  that  records  be  kept  of  new  skills 
learned  by  current  staff.  These  skills  might  have  been  acquired  by 
personnel  attending  courses  offered  outside  of  the  Library.  How 
does  Library  management  know  of  these  newly  acquired  skills  if 
these  are  no  centralized  records.  I  submit,  once  again,  that  the 
Library  is  underutilizing  the  resources  available,  especially  in 
the  African-American  workforce. 

Further,  is  it  ethical  in  these  times  of  fiscal  constraints 
for  the  Library  to  give  large  cash  awards  to  outside  contractors 
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who  are  already  being  compensated  for  their  expertise.  The  Library 
has  continuously  given  large  cash  awards  to  contractors.   Often 
the  work  that  these  contractors  are  rewarded  for  was  performed  by 
African-American  employees.  These  employees  receive  little  or  no 
cash  awards  for  their  work.   Since  the  work  is  being  performed  by 
employees  of  the  Library,  why  is  there  a  need  for  an  outside 
contractor? 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  Library  has  requested  that  this 
Committee  appropriate  large  sums  for  the  arrearage  problem.  There 
is  a  large  group  of  African-American  women  who  used  to  work  in  the 
Marc  Editorial  Section  (Machine  Readable  cards)  who  are  qualified 
to  help  reduce  the  cataloging  arrearages.   The  Marc  Unit  has  been 
abolished.   Rather  than  utilizing  the  skills  and  knowledges  of 
these  employees,  they  were  shown  possible  work  assignments  that 
consisted  of  menial  tasks  (such  as  vacuuming  and  dusting  books) . 
These  employees  have  basic  cataloging  skills  and  could  have  been 
provided  enhancement  training  which  would  have  qualified  them  to 
process  the  arrearages.  These  African-American  employees  trained 
the  current,  mostly  white,  catalogers  how  to  input  data  online. 
Once  catalogers  could  input  data  online,  there  was  no  need  for 
technicians  to  input  the  data  from  cards.   Why  does  the  Library 
refuse  to  use  this  valuable  resource?  This  group  of  employees  are 
losing  their  valuable  skills. 

There  are  many  African-American  employees  who  have  many  years 
of  experience  gained  inside  and  outside  the  Library.   There  are 
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many  African-Americans  with  doctorate,  graduate,  undergraduate,  law 
degrees,  and  other  certified,  specialized  training.   Yet,  we  are 
unable  to  break  through  the  "lead"  ceiling  established  by  Library 
management  and  ascend  to  management  and  administrative  positions. 
There  is  very  little  upward  mobility  for  African-Americans  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Turner.  I  did  also  want  to  add  an  amendment  to  the  record 
to  clarify  just  one  point. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEON  TURNER,  CLASS  REPRESENTATIVE 

COOK  CLASS  ACTION  MEMBERS 

U.S.  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

before 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRL\TIONS  COMMITTEE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 


Januaiy  27,  1993 


AMENDMENT 


This  is  to  clarify  for  the  record  the  statement,  "Yet,  the  Library  did  not  distribute  its 
1992-1994  Affirmative  Action  Plan  until  January  1993,  when  questioned  by  the  House 
Administration's  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memorials  about  the  distribution.  How 
can  the  Library  be  committed  to  a  plan  that  they  had  to  be  forced  to  distribute  by 
Congress,"  found  on  pages  2  and  3  of  my  testimony  submitted  to  this  Committee  on 
Monday,  January  25,  1993,  as  the  spokesperson  for  the  Cook  class  action  members. 

Based  on  information  available  to  the  class  members,  who  have  anxiously  awaited  the 
receipt  of  the  Library's  new  FY  1992-1994  Multi-Year  Affirmative  Action  Plan  (MYAAP), 
it  appears  that  it  took  the  intervention  of  a  Congressional  inquiry  to  result  in  the  general 
distribution  of  the  MYAAP  to  Library  staff.  The  Cook  class  members  expressed  concern 
as  to  what  caused  the  delay  in  distributing  the  MYAAP,  which  was  a  July  1991  Negotiated 
Agreement,  yet  not  distributed  to  the  Library  staff  until  January  1993. 
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Mr.  Turner.  The  first  point,  sir,  that  we  would  like  to  raise  and 
that  is  settling  the  Cook  class  action  suit.  Our  primary  purpose  for 
being  here  today  is  to  seek  your  assistance  in  resolving  the  Howard 
Cook  class  action  suit. 

After  nearly  20  years  of  litigation,  a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  the 
Library  illegally  discriminated  against  African-Americans  through 
its  competitive  selection  procedure.  The  Library  has  refused  to  pay 
class  members  any  back  pay  or  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
its  operation  into  compliance  with  the  court's  ruling.  It  has  come  to 
the  point  where  we  have  had  to  stage  peaceful  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  you  can  be  very  influential  in  getting 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  take  the  needed  steps  to  settle  this  case. 
Several  class  members  have  died  or  retired.  As  we  mentioned,  Mr. 
Cook,  our  leader,  has  just  given  up  hope  waiting  for  a  settlement, 
and  we  ask  for  your  help. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  estimate  the  total  cost  of  settlement?  Has 
anybody  been  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  asked  for 

Ms.  Thorpe.  We  are  willing — may  I  speak,  sir? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  We  have  private  negotiations  outside  of  the  court- 
room, which,  as  you  know,  not  all  class  members  are  privy  to  and 
really  shouldn't  leave  this  room,  okay? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Then,  I  would  think  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  because 
the  walls  have  ears  here. 

Maybe  my  question  is  divisive  in  that  sense,  and  I  shouldn't  ask. 
But,  obviously,  at  some  point  the  Library  would  have  to  settle. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  Might  I  speak? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  I  have  been  privy  to  the  private  negotiations  be- 
tween Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
and  our  attorneys  and  our  estimated  outside  exposure  on  one  part 
of  the  case  is  $823  million.  We  are  willing  to  settle  for  $15  million, 
and  the  Library,  through  applied  procedure,  has  been  offering  as 
low  as  $3  million.  That  is  in  monetary  relief. 

To  us,  the  nonmonetary  relief  is  just  as  important,  the  issues 
that  the  other  unions  have  spoken  about.  That  is  just  as  important 
and  would  be  extremely  expensive  to  implement. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Turner  will  touch  on  those  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  But,  again,  settling  that  class  action  is  very 
important. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  is,  we  believe  we 
need  to  totally  revamp  the  Library's  selection  process  and  validate 
its  selection  procedures.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we  feel  we  can 
agree  to  a  settlement.  The  Library  must  validate  its  selection  pro- 
cedures. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  first  step  for  the  Library  to 
do  this.  We  are  open  to  work  it  out  with  the  Library  that  hasn't 
faithfully  negotiated  with  us,  that  has  kept  us  out  of  meetings,  cir- 
cumstances and  that  is,  for  instance,  providing  for  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  an  affirmative  action  office  in  the  entire  selection 
process,  from  pre-posting  of  vacancy  announcements  to  final  selec- 
tion for  professional  administrative  positions. 
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Another  important  area — and  these,  again,  are  just  a  few — 
having  the  Human  Resources  Office,  along  with  the  Affirmative 
Action  Office,  review  all  the  minimum  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cants to  determine  if  they  are  relevant  to  the  job. 

And  earlier  we  heard  about  training,  and  I  can  go  on  and  on,  in 
areas  that  we  are  willing  to  work  with  the  Library,  that  we  feel 
that  will  improve  its  selection  process  that  must  be  totally  re- 
vamped. 

The  last  and  probably  most  important  thing,  sir,  is  that  I  feel  the 
step  the  Library  must  take,  in  our  opinion,  is  implementing — as 
you  heard  earlier — an  effective  affirmative  action  program.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  imperative  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  immediately 
implement  an  effective  plan  if  it  is  to  come  into  compliance  with 
the  court's  ruling. 

First,  however — and  this  is  very  important,  sir — it  must  provide 
the  Affirmative  Action  Office,  of  which  I  am  an  employee  of — and 
proud  of,  by  the  way — with  the  sufficient  resources,  human  and  fi- 
nancial, to  properly  manage  that  program  and  other  human  re- 
sources areas. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  to  agree  to  the  process  as 
you  just  described,  you  wouldn't  have  the  ability  to  do  anything 
about  it  under  the  current  setup. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Roth  earlier  mentioned  here  we  have  a  plan 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  implementing  or  whatever,  and  our 
office  is  supposed  to  oversee  implementation.  It  is  impossible  with 
the  resources  we  have,  sir,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  Library, 
therefore,  when  we  say  these  kinds  of  things,  to  turn  it  over  to 
someone  else.  We  want  the  responsibility,  sir,  and  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  our  affirmative  action  director  who  I  feel  is  capable 
and  very  competent  in  doing  this.  But  she  and  we  need  the  re- 
sources to  implement  this  very  good  plan. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  understand.  We  asked  the  Library  two  years  ago  to 
see  if  they  could  reach  a  settlement  to  this. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  And  thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts. 

Yes,  and  they  relayed  your  efforts  and  your  requests  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  did,  sir,  what  they  usually  do,  negotiated 
once  or  twice.  And  as  soon  as  the  committee  no  longer  had  over- 
sight responsibility  or  took  the  initiative,  they  started  using  other 
methods  to  circumvent  what  your  committee  spoke  with  them 
about. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  has  been  frustrating.  I  think  it  has  gone  on  far  too 
long.  Too  many  people  have  come  and  gone,  too  much  money  has 
been  spent  on  lawyers  that  could  have  been  spent  on  affirmative 
action  programs  and  agencies  within  the  Library  to  implement 
what  was  inevitably  going  to  be  agreed  to.  It  does  not  serve  any- 
body's interest  to  drag  this  out  forever.  I  mean,  everybody  knows  a 
settlement  is  going  to  be  reached.  We  know  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  don't  know  why  it  takes  so  long. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  Might  I  say  something? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Yes. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  Once  the  Library  stopped  using  4(a),  which  they  con- 
ceded liability  to  in  1987 — and  4(a)  was  that  the  jobs  had  to  be 
unique  or  unusual.  Therefore,  they  could  fill  them  without  posting 
the  positions.  And,  if  you  remember,  some  of  those  positions  were 
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secretaries,  which  are  not  unusual  jobs,  and  pubhc  affairs  officers. 
Those  are  not  unusual  jobs. 

The  Library  has  now  switched  techniques  to  using  4(d)  for  the 
good  of  the  service  and  4(g),  lateral  transfers. 

So  no  matter  what  we  do,  no  matter  what  we  agree  to,  the  case  is 
ongoing  because  they  find  another  method  to  perpetrate  the  same 
types  of  things.  They  are  achieving  the  same  types  of  goals. 

Yet  they  sit  here  before  the  committee  year  after  year  stating 
that  they  are  not  doing  this  and  that  they  are  implementing  an  af- 
firmative action  plan,  and  we  got  a  statement  in  the  record  about 
the  distribution  of  the  affirmative  action  plan.  The  distribution  oc- 
curred in  1993.  This  affirmative  action  plan  clearly  states,  fiscal 
year  1992  to  1994.  How  can  they  be  committed  to  something  that 
they  didn't  even  basically  distribute? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  we  don't  have  time  today  to  get  into  the  details 
here  that  I  know  many  of  you  are  far  more  expert  at.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter,  again,  on  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Library  in  its  over- 
sight function  to  provide  more  detailed  direction. 

But  I  can  just  say  as  one  individual — and  I  can't  speak  for  Mr. 
Moran  or  any  of  the  other  Members — ^but  I  think  this  has  gone  on 
far  too  long.  This  has  been  a  waste  of  money  to  the  United  States' 
taxpayer  to  have  resisted  so  long  the  inevitable  resolution  of  it. 

I  can't  detail  the  resolution.  That  is  not  my  ability.  But,  in  delay- 
ing justice,  we  have  prevented  it  from  being  meted  out.  And  I  know 
that  there  are  people  who  have  passed  away  and  retired,  but  the 
point  is,  let's  get  on  with  solving  the  problem  instead  of  hassling 
out  in  a  confrontational,  litigious  way  something  that  we  all  know 
is  a  human  relations  problem.  It  really  isn't  a  legal  problem. 

And  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  agree  to  whatever  the  solution 
would  be  in  terms  of  job  cl£issifications  or  anjrthing  else.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  know  that  we  have  human  relations  problems.  We  have 
racism,  and  we  have  bureaucracy  that  doesn't  know  how  to  deal 
with  these  kinds  of  problems.  But  I  have  lost  patience  and  not  just 
because  it  makes  my  outside  witnesses'  hearing  that  much  longer 
every  year.  That  is  not  the  reason.  That  is  not  my  point. 

My  point  is  much  more  to  the  reason  you  are  here.  I  have  been 
hearing  these  complaints  for  every  year  I  have  been  Chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out  why  we 
can't  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  that  is  our  question  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  I  would  join  you  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Turner.  Sir,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  defer  to  Ms.  Thorpe 
if  she  had  any  comments. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  there  anjrthing  else  you  could  say  that  could  make 
me  any  more  angry? 

Mr.  Turner.  Probably,  so,  but  in  the  interest  of  time 

Ms.  Thorpe.  Yes,  one  more  statement. 

I  would  like  your  permission,  after  you  have  read  this,  to  enter  a 
copy  of  Judge  Johnson's  Memorandum  Opinion  of  August  14th, 
1992,  in  which  she  further  found  that  all  of  the  Library's  selection 
procedures  and  promotion  procedures  are  discriminatory. 

And  I  would  like  to  also  say  that  in  reading  this  you  pay  close 
attention  to  the  fact  that  their  own  experts  found  the  figures  so 
skewed  in  favor  of  white  applicants  for  jobs  or  white  applicants  to 
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be  promoted  in  an — even  Judge  Johnson  noted  they  far  exceeded 
the  figures  that  the  Supreme  Court  found  to  be  allowable. 

So  here,  once  again  in  1992,  we  have  a  decision  issued  in  our 
favor  by  Judge  Johnson. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record  for  you. 

Ms.  Thorpe.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HOWARD  R.L.  COOK,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs, 

V. 

JAMES  H.  BILLINGTON, 
Defendant. 


Civil  Action  No.  82-0400 


FILED 

>"UG  I  4  1932 


MEMORANDim  OPINION 


Clerk,  U.  S.  C:::tr:zt  Court 
Distriot  of  Columljia 
Plaintiffs  in  this  class  action^  are  black  employees  at  the 

Library  of  Congress  ("the  Library") .  They  claim  that  the  promotion 

practices  of  the  Library  discriminate  against  them,  in  violation 

of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S. C.  §  2000e-5 

et  seq.  (1988)  .  Pending  before  the  Court  is  plaintiffs'  motion  for 

partial  summary  judgment  on  the  discrimination  claim  involving 

defendant's  competitive  promotion  process  for  filling  vacancies  in 

professional  and  administrative  positions  within  the  Library. 

Plaintiffs  assert  that  they  are  entitled  to  svunmary  judgment  under 

both  a  disparate  treatment  and  a  disparate  impact  analysis. 

Defendant  argues  that  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  estzUslish  a  prima 

facie  case  of  discrimination  under  Title  VII;  in  the  alternative, 

defendant  insists  that  legitimate  business  justifications  exist  for 

the  current  competitive  selection  process.    For  the  reasons 

outlined  below,  the  Court  will  grant  plaintiffs'  motion. 


^  This  class  action  has  been  consolidated  with  two  subsequent 
cases,  Fields  v.  Boorstin.  CA  84-2447,  and  Turner  v.  Boorstin.  CA 
85-950. 
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BACKGROUMD 

Library  of  Congress  employees  are  divided  into  five 
administrative  categories  and  are  promoted  to  fill  vacancies  within 
those  categories  by  both  competitive  and  non-competitive  means. 
The  Library's  competitive  promotion  process  consists  of  three 
separate  stages:  1)  the  posted  qualifications  stage;  2)  the  rating 
panel  stage;  and  3)  the  interview  stage.  When  a  position  becomes 
vacant,  the  Library  posts  a  vacancy  announcement;  this  announcement 
lists  certain  minimum  qualifications  which  applicants  for  the 
position  must  satisfy  in  order  to  merit  further  consideration. 
Applications  received  in  response  to  a  vacancy  announcement  are 
reviewed  by  personnel  specialists  in  the  Library's  Recru_tment  and 
Placement  Office.  Based  solely  upon  the  written  applications, 
these  specialists  determine  which  applicants  possess  the  minimum 
qualifications  to  proceed  to  the  second  stage  of  the  competitive 
process. 

Applicants  who  successfully  pass  the  posted  qualifications 
stage  of  competitive  selection  are  then  reviewed  by  Qualifications 
Rating  Panels.  The  rating  panels  assess  all  applicants  on  the" 
basis  of  certain  "quality  ranking  factors"  which  are  also 
publicized  in  the  posted  vacancy  announcement.  Quality  ranking 
factors  are  based  on  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required 
for  each  vacant  position,  and  appliczmts  are  scored  on  each  quality 
ranking  factor,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  Those  applicants  determined 
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to  be'  "better  qualified"  move  on  to  the  interview  stage. 

At  this  final  stage  of  the  selection  process,  "better 
qualified"  applicants  are  interviewed  by  the  appropriate 
supervising  official,  who  then  selects  from  among  those  applicants 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Interviews  are  oral,  face-to-face  encounters 
between  selecting  officials  and  better  qualified  applicants. 

Plaintiff  Howard  R.L.  Cook,  a  black  employee  at  the  Library, 
filed  this  action  in  February  1982,  alleging  that  the  Library's 
promotion  process  violated  Title  VII,  by  discriminating  against 
employees  on  the  basis  of  race.  On  December  13,  1988,  this  Court 
granted  plaintiffs'  motion  for  class  certification,  and  discovery 
proceeded.  Following  the  close  of  discovery,  plaintiffs  filed  the 
instant  motion  for  partial  summary  judgment.  They  claim  that  the 
Library's  competitive  promotion  process  for  filling  vacancies  n 
administrative  and  professional  positions  is  racially 
discriminatory,  under  both  a  disparate  treatment  and  disparate 
impact  analysis. 

DISCUSSION 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  this  Court  must  determine  the^ 
appropriate  legal  standard  to  apply  to  the  discrimination  claims 
in  this  case.  At  the  time  their  original  papers  were  filed  on  this 
motion  for  partial  sximmary  jujdgment,  the  parties  agreed  that  the 
legal  analysis  set  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wards  Cove  Packing 
Co.  V.  Atonio.  490  U.S.  642  (1989),  governed  this  case.   However, 
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with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  ("the  1991  Act") 
on  November  21,  1991,  Congress  questioned  the  Wards  Cove  analysis 
and  established  a  more  lenient  legal  standard  for  disparate  impact 
cases.  See  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  §  105.  Plaintiffs 
subsequently  supplemented  their  earlier  arguments;  they  now  assert 
that  their  claims  should  be  evaluated  under  the  more  lenient 
standard  of  the  1991  Act. 

While  defendant  does  not  dispute  that  Congress  intended  to 
nullify  various  recent  Supreme  Court  interpretations  of  civil 
rights  law — including  Wards  Cove — when  it  enacted  the  1991  Act, 
defendant  argues  that  the  1991  Act  does  not  apply  retroactively  to 
cases  pending  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  Courts  addressing  the 
retroactivity  of  the  1991  Act  have  concluded  that  various  of  its 
provisions  are  not  retroactive.  See  Johnson  v.  Uncle  B6n's.  Inc.. 
No.  91-2590  (5th  Cir.  July  1,  1992);  Mozee  v.  American  Commercial 
Marine  Serv.  Co.  .  973  F.2d  929  (7th  Cir.  1992);  Fray  v.  Omaha  World 
Herald  Co. .  960  F.2d  1370  (8th  Cir.  1992);  Voqel  v.  Cincinnati.  959 
F.2d  594  (6th  Cir.  1992).  Although  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  this 
circuit  has  not  yet  spoken  on  the  issue,  several  district  courts 
in  this  circuit  have  determined  that  the  1991  Act  is  not 
retroactive.  See  Harrington  v.  Russo.  No.  89-1347  (D.D.C.  Jan.  7,' 
1992)  (Hogan,  J.);  Van  Meter  v.  Barr.  No.  91-0027  (D.D.C.  Dec.  18, 
1991)  (Gesell,  J.).  In  light  of  the  well-established  presumption 
against  retroactivity  in  the  ^ aw,  the  fact  that  Congress,  if  it 
intended  the  1991  Act  to  be  retroactive,  did  not  make  that 
intention  explicit,  and  the  weight  of  case  authority  in  this  and 
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other  circuits,  this  Court  will  not  apply  the  legal  analysis  of  the 
1991  Act  to  discrimination  claims  in  a  case,  such  as  this  one, 
which  was  filed  almost  ten  years  before  passage  of  the  1991  Act. 

Plaintiffs  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  partial  summary 
judgment  under  both  a  disparate  treatment  and  disparate  impact 
theory  of  discrimination.  To  support  their  claim,  plaintiffs  rely 
entirely  upon  statistical  evidence,  which  they  claim  shows 
statistically  significant  disparities  in  the  racial  composition  of 
defendant's  competitively  promoted  workforce. 

In  order  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  disparate 
treatment,  plaintiffs  must  offer  sufficient  evidence  to  create  an 
inference  that  defendant's  promotion  decisions  were  racially 
motivated.    Internatignal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  v.  United 
States.  431  U.S.  324,  358  (1977).   While  proof  of  defendant's 
intent  to  discriminate  is  a  necessary  element  of  disparate 
treatment  cases,  this  Circuit  has  held  that  statistical  proof  alone 
may  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  intentional  discrimination,  if 
the  statistics  are  sufficiently  "condemning."  Seaar  v.  Smith.  738 
F.2d  1249,  1287  (D.C.  Cir.  198^),  cert,  denied.  471  U.S.  1115 
(1985) ;  aggOrt  Beraer  v.  Iron  Workers  Reinforced  Rodmen  Local  201 . 
843  F.2d  1395,  1413  (D.C.  Cir.  1988),  cert,  denied.  490  U.S.  1105 
(1989). 

In  order  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  disparate  impact 
under  Wards  Cove,  plaintiffs  must  establish  that  specific 
employment  practices  have  resulted  in  observed  statistical 
disparities  between  the  racial  composition  of  the  desired  jobs  and 
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the  racial  composition  of  the  pool  of  those  qualified  for 
promotions.   Wards  Cove.  490  U.S.  at  650-51. 

Plaintiffs'  statistical  evidence  consists  of  "applicant  flow 
data"  during  the  period  1979  through  1988.   These  data  chart  the 
progress,  or  lack  thereof,  of  each  applicant  who  applies  for  a 
competitive  promotion,  at  each  stage  of  the  Library's  competitive 
selection  process.    Thus,  the  initial  labor  force  against  which 
promotions  are  measured  is  the  group  of  all  applicants  who  applied 
for   professional   or   administrative   competitive   promotions. 
Plaintiffs'  statistical  expert,  Dr.  Rebecca  Klemm,  compared  the 
number  of  black  applicants  who  successfully  passed  each  stage  of 
the  Library's  three-tiered  selection  process  with  the  number  of 
white  applicants  who  passed  each  stage,  and  then  measured  the 
likelihood  that  any  differences  in  those  numbers  was  random, 
through  the  use  of  standard  deviations.   Dr.  Klemm 's  analysis 
establishes  that,  at  the  posted  qualifications  stage  of  the 
competitive  selection  process,  59.28%  of  white  applicants  were 
considered  qualified  to  move  on  to  the  next  stage,  while  only 
49.73%  of  black  applicants  were  found  qualified.  See  Report  of  Dr. 


^  Defendant  does  not  challenge  plaintiffs'  use  of  applicant' 
flow  data  under  Wards  Cove;  in  fact,  defendant's  own  statistical 
expert  also  utilized  applicant  flow  data  in  compiling  defendant's 
statistics.  Moreover,  applicant  flow  data  has  been  held  to  offer 
an  appropriate  comparison  between  qualified  persons  in  the  labor 
market  and  those  persons  holding  the  at-issue  jobs,  the  comparison 
required  by  Wards  Cove.  See  Green  v.  USX  Corp.  .  896  F.2d  801,  804- 
805  (3rd  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  Ill  S.  Ct.  53  (1990).  As  the  Third 
Circuit  pointed  out  in  Green.  Wards  Cove's  concern  about  improper 
statistical  comparison  between  labor  markets  is  not  implicated 
where  plaintiffs'  applicant  flow  data  accurately  reflect  the  pool 
of  qualified  candidates.   Green .  896  F.2d  at  8051 
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Rebecca  Klenun  ("Kleim  Rep."),  Ex.  A  to  Plaintiff's  Motion  for 
Partial  Summary  Judgment,  at  19.  Of  those  applicants  deemed 
qualified,  11.48%  of  the  white  applicants  were  eventually  selected 
for  promotion,  while  only  6.05%  of  black  applicants  were  selected 
for  promotion. 

In  order  to  measure  the  likelihood  that  the  statistical 
disparities  in  the  selection  rates  of  black  applicants  versus  white 
applicants  were  the  result  of  chance  rather  than  discrimination, 
plaintiffs  have  calculated  standard  deviation  figures  for  their 
results.  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  "[a]s  a  general  rule 
...  if  the  difference  between  the  expected  value  and  the  observed 
nvimber  is  greater  than  two  or  three  standard  deviations,  then  the 
hypothesis  that  [the  disparity]  was  random  would  be  suspect  .  .  .." 
Castaneda  v.  Partida.  430  U.S.  482,  497  n.l7  (1977).  This  Circuit 
has  held  that  statistical  evidence  measuring  1.96  standard 
deviations,  without  more,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  of  unlawful  discrimination  in  a  Title  VII  action.  See 
Palmer  v.  Shultz.  ,815  F.2d  84,  96  (D.C.  Cir.  1987). 

Plaintiffs'  statistical  analysis  esteUslishes  that  observed 
racial  disparities  at  the  posted  qualifications  stage  of  the 
Library's  selection  process  measure  17.47  standard  deviations;^ 
disparities  at  the  ratings  panel  stage  measure  14.55  standard 
deviations;  and  disparities  at  the  interview  stage  measure  4.48 
standard  deviations.  These  figures  are  clearly  sufficient  to 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimination  under  Palmer;  they 
demonstrate  with  near  certainty  that  the  adverse  impact  the 
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Library's  competitive  selection  process  has  on  black  applicants  is 
not  random. 

Defendant  does  not  dispute  plaintiffs'  statistical  findings.* 
Rather,  deferidant  argues  that  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  establish 
the  requirements  of  a  disparate  impact  claim  under  Wards  Cove  by 
failing  to  identify  a  specific  employment  practice  which  has  caused 
the  observed  statistical  disparities;  defendant  also  claims  that 
plaintiffs  have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  sufficient  causal  nexus 
between  the  suspect  employment  practice  and  the  alleged  disparate 
impact.  Finally,  defendant  insists  that,  even  if  this  Court  should 
find  that  plaintiffs  have  established  a  EEiaia  iasls.  case,  the 
Library  has  legitimate  business  reasons  for  utilizing  the 
c-tmpetitive  selection  process  at  issue.  The  Court  finds  none  of 
theje  arguments  persuasive. 

The  specific  employment  practice  which  plaintiffs  challenge 
is  the  Library's  excessive  use  of  subjective  decision-making  in  the 
establishment  and  measurement  of  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
candidates  for  promotion.  Defendant  has  attempted  to  characterize 
the  competitive  selection  process  as  "guided  by  objective  criteria 
and  standardized  qualifications."  However,  although  defendant  has 
presented  substantial  evidence  of  how  the  Library  attempts  to 
ensure  objectivity  in  the  establishment  of  qualification  criteria, 
the  Court  finds  defendant's  process  of  measuring  those  criteria 


'  In  fact,  the  statistical  analysis  of  defendant's  expert.  Dr. 
Stephan  Michelson,  though  differing  in  the  number  of  standard 
deviations  measured,  confirms  plaintiffs'  findings  that  each  stage 
of  the  Library's  competitive  selection  process  adversely  affects 
black  applicants  to  a  statistically  significant  degree. 
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infused  throughout  with  subjectivity.  Personnel  specialists  who 
evaluate  applications  must  use  their  own  judgment  in  determining, 
for  example,  what  constitutes  "good  Icnowledge  of  cataloging  rules" 
or  "good  communication  abilities  in  English."  They  are  given  no 
specialized  training  to  aid  them  in  this  evaluation,  nor  are  there 
any  established  Library  guidelines  for  them  to  follow.  The  same 
subjectivity  persists  at  the  ranking  panel  stage,  where  panelists 
appear  to  be  given  no  guidance  in  setting  scores  for  quality 
ranking  factors. 

Subjectivity  is  more  pronounced  at  the  interview  stage  of  the 
competitive  selection  process.  At  this  stage,  defendant  concedes 
that  "there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  discretion." 
Defendant's  Mem.  in  0pp.  to  Partial  Summary  Judgment,  at  24  n.l3. 
Interviews  of  the  applicants  referred  from  rating  "panels  are 
conducted  by  supervising  officials,  vniile  these  officials  may,  as 
defendant  points  out,  be  required  to  participate  in  supervisory 
training,  including  an  introductory  course  to  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  at  the  Library,  the  interviewing  process  itself  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  supervisor's  discretion.  Interviewing 
officials  are  free  to  ask  applicants  any  questions  they  like,  and 
are  not  even  required  to  ask  the  same  questions  of  all  applicants ' 
for  the  same  position.  Interviewing  officials  may  decide  how  much 
weight  to  accord  to  each  question,  without  any  objective  criteria 
to  guide  then.  While  interviewing  officials  are  encouraged  to  take 
and  keep  notes  of  interviews,  they  are  not  required  to  do  so,  nor 
are  they  required  to  keep  any  records  of  the  questions  asked  during 
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the  interview. 

Contrary  to  defendant's  assertions,  the  Court  finds  that 
plaintiffs  have  presented  evidence  of  a  specific  employment 
practice — namely,  some  subjectivity  in  the  measurement  of 
qualifying  criteria  during  the  first  two  stages  of  the  Library's 
competitive  selection  process,  and  pronounced  subjectivity  in  both 
the  establishment  and  measurement  of  criteria  during  the  interview 
stage. 

The  Court  also  rejects  defendant's  argument  that  no  causal 
nexus  has  been  established  between  this  subjectivity  and  the 
observed  racial  disparities  in  promotion.  Plaintiffs  have 
presented  unrebutted  testimony  by  an  industrial  psychologist.  Dr. 
James  Outtz,  who  stated  that  "if  you  have  excessive  subjectivity, 
some  element  of  rac. al  bias  in  a  process  is  almost  guaranteed." 
Plaintiffs'  Mem.  at  31.  Moreover,  excessive  subjectivity  in 
employment  decisions  is  traditionally  viewed  with  skepticism  by 
courts,  as  subjectivity  is  often  a  convenient  pretext  for 
discriminatory  practices.  See,  e.g. .  Moore  v.  Hughes  Helicopters. 
Inc.  .  708  F.2d  475,  481  (9th  Cir.  1983);  Pavne  v.  Travenol 
Laboratories.  Inc..  673  F.2d  798,  824  (5th  Cir.  1982),  cert. 
denied.  459  U.S.  1038  (1983);  Nantv  v.  Barrows  Co. .  660  F.2d  1327, 
1334  (9th  Cir.  1981) . 

The  Court  thus  concludes  that  plaintiffs  have  offered 
sufficient  proof  to  establish  ii  EjJtffia  facie  case  of  both  disparate 
treatment  and  disparate  impact.  The  focus  of  the  Court's  analysis 
therefore  now  shifts  to  any  business  justification- defendant  offers 
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for  its  use  of  the  current  competitive  selection  process.  Wards 
Cove.  490  U.S.  at  658.  Defendant  argues  that  the  selection  process 
serves  the  Library's  goal  of  "hiring  the  best  qualified  candidate." 
Beyond  this  conclusory  statement,  defendant  offers  nothing  more 
concrete  to  link  its  subjective  decision-making  practices  to  a 
legitimate  employment  goal.  A  "reasoned  review"  of  defendant's 
business  justification,  id.  at  659,  mandates  that  the  Court  reject 
defendant's  business  necessity  defense. 

CONCLOSION 

Upon  consideration  of  the  entire  record  herein,  the  Court 
finds  that  plaintiffs  have  ostablished  a  Etina  facie  case  of  racial 
discrimination  under  Title  VI r.  Moreover,  defendant  has  failed  to 
offer  a  convincing  legitimate  business  justification  for  the 
discriminatory  selection  practices  complained  of  in  this  action. 
The  Court  will  therefore  enter  partial  sxuunary  judgment  in  favor 
of  plaintiffs  on  the  claim  of  discrimination  in  defendant's 
competitive  selection  process  for  professional  and  administrative 
positions  within  the  Library.  An  Order  consistent  with  this 
Memorandun  Opinion  will  issue  on  this  data. 


Dated:    August  /^     .    1992 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HOWARD  R.L.  COOK,  et  al, 
Plaintiffs, 

V. 

JAMES  H.  BILLINGTON, 
Defendant. 


Civil  Action  No.  82-0400 

FILED 

AU(^  I  u  1992 

O   R  D   g   R  «•»■»«.  U.  S.  District  Court 

Oistriot  of  ColurTH:ia 

Upon  consideration  of  plaintiffs'  motion  for  partial  summary 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  discrimination  in  defendant's  competitive 
promotion  process  for  professional  and  administrative  vacancies, 
defendant's  opposition  thereto,  the  submissions  of  the  parties,  the 
entire  record  herein,  and  consistent  with  the  accompanying 
Memorandum  Opinion,    it   is  this     /4tld  day  of  August,    1992, 

ORDERED  that  plaintiffs'  motion  for  partial  summary  judgment 
be,    and  hereby   is,    granted. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you. 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1993. 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS 

WITNESS 
DANIEL  MACEY,  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  Now  we  have  some  people  who,  I  think,  are  new  to  us. 
Daniel  Macey,  representing  the  Washington  Independent  Writers. 

Mr.  Macey.  Hi,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen.  My  name  is  Daniel 
Macey.  I  am  here  representing  the  WIW,  which  consists  of  authors, 
writers,  full-time  and  part-time  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area. 

The  announced  cutback  in  the  hours  of  operation  of  the  Library 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  members  of  the  WIW.  I  speak  today  on 
their  behalf  to  make  you  aware  of  the  tremendous  negative  impact 
the  cutbacks  will  have  on  writers  and  ask  you  to  support  our  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  the  public  has  access  to  the  Library  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible. 

This  vast  repository  of  information  has  provided,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  provide,  the  foundation  of  many  writers' 
work,  but  it  cannot  serve  as  this  foundation  if  the  Library  is  closed 
during  those  hours  when  writers  have  the  opportunity  to  do  re- 
search work.  Standard  business  hours,  soon  to  be  almost  the  only 
hours  when  the  Library  will  remain  open,  are  when  most  people 
are  at  work  or  out  looking  for  work. 

In  either  case,  going  to  the  library  from  9  to  5  is  simply  a  luxury 
most  cannot  afford,  and  this  includes  many  members  of  Washing- 
ton Independent  Writers  that  work  weekdays  nine  to  five  as  secre- 
taries, clerks,  waiters,  in  order  to  support  their  writing  efforts. 

These  writers  who  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  books  and 
magazine  articles  that  enrich  us  cannot  get  to  the  Library  except 
on  week  nights  and  Sundays.  Closing  the  Library  on  week  nights 
and  Sundays  will  undoubtedly  force  some  writers  to  choose  be- 
tween writing  and  paying  the  bills,  and  we  all  know  which  will  be 
the  casualty. 

And  while  the  Library  might  argue  the  cutbacks  are  necessary, 
and  the  budgetary  constraints,  it  is  ironic  that  the  Library  has  re- 
quested increased  funds  to  hire  more  staff  to  run  a  reduced  hour 
library.  I  do  not  claim  to  understand  the  budgetary  problems  of  the 
Library,  but  it  seems  that  the  first  priority  of  the  Library  should 
be  to  keep  its  doors  open  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Further,  based  on  numbers  suggested  by  Mr.  Billington,  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  Library  open  every  weeknight  and  on  Sundays 
is  minimal.  They  said  it  would  require  about  2,700  man-hours  to 
keep  the  Library  open  at  its  current  hours.  Assuming  that  the  av- 
erage employee  earns  roughly  $15  an  hour,  2,700  man-hours 
equates  to  about  $40,000.  Even  if  the  staffers  were  paid  double  for 
overtime,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  Library  open  at  its  current  hours 
would  be  less  than  $100,000.  And  I  am  not  sure  if  these  figures  are 
correct  or  not,  but  my  point  is,  it  is  a  minimal  amount  of  money. 
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Mr.  Billington,  as  he  said  on  Monday,  knowledge  is  power,  but  it 
appears  that  on  weekends,  on  Sundays  especially,  and  week  nights, 
this  is  no  longer  true. 

Further,  one  Library  of  Congress  official  admitted  in  testimony 
given  to  you  on  Monday  that  reducing  the  hours  of  the  Library 
doesn't  save  or  cost-avoid  enough  money  to  avoid  the  Library 
having  to  request  a  9  percent  increase  in  its  appropriations. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first  priority  of  the  Library 
should  be  serving  Congress  and  the  American  people.  And  if  cuts 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  budget,  they  should  not  come  from  cuts 
in  hours. 

Something  else  that  disturbs  me  and  the  WIW  membership  is 
the  tremendous  amount  of  the  resources  that  the  Library  has  ex- 
pended on  projects  that  only  tangentially  benefit  the  American 
people.  While  these  projects,  like  helping  the  Indian  government 
restore  its  original  constitution  and  efforts  to  disseminate  Library 
information  to  peoples  of  other  nations,  are  worthwhile,  access  to 
the  Library  by  the  American  people  who  pay  for  the  Library 
should  be  the  first  priority. 

And  basically  the  heart  of  my  argument  today,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Moran,  is  that  the  priorities  of  the  Library  are  skewed  and 
they  need  to  be  fixed,  and  if  you  could  do  that,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

I  will  also,  for  the  record,  a  member  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
who  does  not  testify  in  front  of  Congress  for  fear  of  their  lobby  in 
Congress.  The  president  of  the  Press  Club  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Billington  which  I  have  entered  into  the  record,  which  also  sup- 
ports this. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Did  you  put  that  in  the  record  along  with  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Macey.  Yes. 

Also  being  sent  to  you  will  be  a  letter  by  noted  authors  who  sup- 
port us,  led  by  Daniel  Yorgen  who  wrote  "The  Prize." 

My  last  point  is,  Mr.  Moran,  you  said  earlier  on  Monday  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  should  be  changed.  The  name  of  it  should  be 
changed  to  the  United  States  of  America's  Library  so  that  the 
public  gets  the  message  that  the  Library  is  not  just  for  Congress 
but  for  all  Americans  as  well. 

If  Congress  wants  to  send  the  message  to  the  American  public 
that  the  Library  is  for  all  Americans,  no  message  could  be  clearer 
than  keeping  the  Library  open  to  the  public  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Moran? 

Mr.  Moran.  I  say  that  my  attitude  on  this  is  consistent  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  the  U.S.  Library  since  it  serves  all  of 
the  other  libraries  around  the  country,  and  your  perspective  is  that 
of  a  writer  who  happens  to  live  in  the  Washington  area  and  thus 
has  access  to  the  national  library  that — the  vast  majority  of  inde- 
pendent writers  would  not  have  access  to. 

There  is  a  National  Library  System  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
supports,  and  that  National  Library  System  does  have  open  hours 
available  to  you  and  all  the  other  writers  who  live  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  to  the  same  degree  that  libraries  are  available  to  people 
around  the  country. 
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The  Martin  Luther  King  Library,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  nation,  and  I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  think 
of  many  situations  where  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  all  the 
books  that  you  would  want  available  to  you  if  you  wanted  to  let 
them  know  in  advance  and  spend  your  weekends  studying  such 
books.  They  can  get  them  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  don't  think  the  Library  of  Congress  needs  to  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  other  traditional  libraries,  and  that  is  what  you  have 
quoted  me  as  saying  is  consistent  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Macey.  I  would  argue  that  the  Library  of  Congress  itself 
offers  a  much  greater  resource  than  the  individual  libraries,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  local  budgetary  cuts  are  cutting  library  hours  al- 
ready. 

My  biggest  concern  is  the  priorities  that  the  Library  is  sending  to 
all  of  us,  and  I  applaud  Mr.  Billington's  efforts  to  make  us  into  an 
on-line  library  system,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  there  some  day, 
but  it  is  not  there  yet.  The  day  that  any  writer  or  anyone  in  the 
United  States  can  access  the  Library  of  Congress  information  to 
their  own  personal  computers  at  home — we  don't  need  the  Library 
to  be  open  all  these  hours.  I  agree  with  that.  But  we  are  not  there 
yet  or  an3rwhere  close. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  just  say,  I  think  I  understand  that  the  Li- 
brary's efforts  have  been  to  shut  down  time  frames  in  which  the 
usage  is  the  least.  And  while  I  think  in  a  perfect  world  we  wouldn't 
do  that,  we  are  in  a  battle  over  priorities  here,  and  what  we  pro- 
vide outside  the  Beltway  to  the  rest  of  the  country  is  also  on  the 
table  when  we  come  down  to  making  these  tough  choices. 

So  while  I  certainly  wasn't  consulted  with  and  haven't  signed  off 
on  the  decision  librarians  make,  they  have  to  make  some,  and  they 
are  not  always  going  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  are  going  to  use  the  Library  itself  in  this  particular 
place  and  time. 

I  share  Mr.  Moran's  concerns  that  we  are  so  protective  of  the 
traditional  open  stacks,  open  reading  room,  you  know,  and  even 
relatively  low  usage  times  of  the  day  or  week,  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  other  costs  are  also  being  incurred  and  other  prior- 
ities are  being  neglected  and  other  aspects  to  the  Library's 

Mr.  Macey.  But  you  can't  argue  that  any  library  in  the  country 
equals  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  access  and  information  you 
can  get  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Fazio.  No,  but  I  am  more  focused  on  the  fact  that  all  are 
equal  in  the  country  in  terms  of  their  access  to  the  Library  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  make  it  possible  for  them.  I  grant  you  the 
local  library  scene  is  in  bad  shape,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  every 
library  in  every  community  is  doing  anything  close  to  what  it 
needs  to  be  doing. 

In  my  State  of  California,  library  hours — Kate,  you  can  help 
me — are  being  cut  back  drastically  in  terms  of  a  half  day  open.  I 
mean,  you  are  lucky  if  you  can  get  in  and  get  the  books  out.  You 
can't  use  them  very  well. 

So  we  are  up  against  that  sort  of  priority  at  the  state  and  local 
level  where  funds,  without  deficit  funding  at  the  budget  level,  are 
much  more  difficult  to  come  by.  We  have  to  share  the  pain  of  our 
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constituents  at  that  level,  which  is,  I  think,  frankly,  far  greater 
than  those  who  are  using  the  Library  here  in  Washington. 

I  don't  mean  to  reject  your  point.  It  is  something — it  is  attention 
you  have  to  keep  on  us,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  here  for  the  first 
time  making  this  point  for  the  Library  users  I  think  is  very  valid. 
But  I  can  tell  you  there  would  be  a  parade  of  people  here  from  the 
state  and  local  level  who  could  make  an  even  more  compelling  case 
about  the  appalling  availability  of  libraries  for  the  average  citizen 
in  this  country.  Nothing  like  what  we  face  here  in  terms  of  a  real 
degree  of  limitation  of  what  I  think  is  a  fundamental  human  right. 

Mr.  Macey.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  hope  that  the  resources 
that  they  are  using  are,  in  fact,  going  towards  that,  and  I  would 
argue  that  they  are  not,  but  if  you  could  prove  otherwise,  that 
would  be 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  we  could  be  cutting  back,  for  example,  on  the 
arrearage  or  funding  of  cataloging  or  something,  and  that  would 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  availability  of  the  National  Library 
System  to  people  across  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  choice  to  be  making  among  what  are  all 
very  valid  concerns.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  that  tight  budgets 
have  cost  the  Library  community  generally  a  lot  more  money  pro- 
portionately than  it  should  have  cost  them.  Because  when  you  put 
them  up  against  the  health  and  welfare  people,  which  is  really 
where  we  are  at  the  State  and  local  level,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  as 
high  a  priority. 

Mr.  Macey.  I  understand. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Daniel  Macey,  President  of  Washington  Independent 

Writers  (WIW) .   WIW  is  the  nation's  largest  regional  writers 

groups  with  a  membership  of  more  than  2,500  full-time  and 

part-time  writers.   WIW  is  a  non-profit  organization  that 

promotes  the  rights  of  writers  and  helps  them  hone  their 

craft  and  find  work. 

The  announced  cutbacks  in  the  hours  of  operation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  of  great  concern  to  the  members  of 
WIW.  I  speak  today  on  their  behalf  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
tremendous  negative  impact  the  cutbacks  will  have  on  writers 
and  ask  you  to  support  our  effort  to  ensure  that  the  public 
has  access  to  the  Library  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  a  unique  resource.  Not  only 
does  the  Library  provide  the  piiblic  with  access  to  nearly 
every  periodical  published  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also 
provides  access  to  millions  of  books,  papers,  historical 
documents,  art  works  and  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
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films.   This  vast  repository  of  information  has  provided,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  provide,  the  foundation  of 
many  writers'  work.  But  it  cannot  serve  as  this  foundation  if 
the  Library  is  closed  during  those  hours  when  writers  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  research  work. 

Standard  business  hours,  soon  to  be  almost  the  only 
hours  which  the  Library  will  remain  open,  are  when  most 
people  are  at  work,  or  out  looking  for  work.  In  either  case, 
going  to  the  Library  from  the  9  to  5  period  is  simply  a 
luxury  most  cannot  afford.  And  this  includes  many  members  of 
Washington  Independent  Writers  that  work  weekdays  9 -to- 5  as 
secretaries  and  clerks  and  waiters  in  order  to  support  their 
writing  efforts.   These  writers,  who  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  books  and  magazine  articles  that  enrich  us,  cannot  get 
to  the  Library  except  on  weeknights  and  Sundays.  Closing  the 
Library  on  weeknights  and  Sundays  will  undoxibtedly  force  some 
writers  to  choose  between  writing  and  paying  the  bills  -  -  and 
we  all  know  writing  will  be  the  causality. 

And,  while  the  Library  might  argue  that  the  cutbacks  are 
necessary  in  an  era  of  budgetary  restraints,  it  is  ironic 
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that  the  Library  has  requested  increased  funds  to  hire  more 
staff  to  run  a  reduced-hour  Library.  I  do  not  claim  to 
understand  the  budgetary  problems  of  the  Library,  but  it 
seems  that  the  first  priority  of  the  Library  should  be  to 
keep  its  doors  open  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Further, 
based  on  the  numbers  suggested  by  Mr.  Billington,  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  Library  open  every  weeknight  and  on  Sundays  is 
minimal.  Mr.  Billington  said  that  it  would  require  2,700  man 
hours  to  keep  the  Library  open  at  its  current  hours. 
Assuming  that  the  average  employee  earns  roughly  $15  an  hour, 
2,700  mcui  hours  equate  to  about  $40,000.  Even  if  staffers 
were  paid  double  for  overtime,  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
Library  open  at  its  current  hours  would  be  less  than 
$100,000.  $100,000  is  a  trivial  amount  conpared  to  the 
benefits  of  keeping  the  Library  open  at  its  current  hours. 

Congress  surely  Ccui  find  $100,000  to  keep  the  doors  of 
the  Library  open  and  send  a  clear  message  to  the  America 
people  that  even  on  weeknights  and  on  Sundays,  "knowledge  is 
power,"  as  Mr.  Billington  so  aptly  testified  on  Monday. 

Further,  one  Library  of  Congress  official  has  admitted 
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in  testimony  given  to  you  on  Monday  that  reducing  the  hours 
of  the  Library  "doesn't  save  or  cost-avoid  enough  money"  to 
avoid  the  Library  having  to  request  a  9%  increase  in  its 
appropriations.  Again,  I  suggest  that  the  first  priority  of 
the  Library  should  be  serving  Congress  and  the  American 
people  and  that  if  cuts  are  necessary  to  meet  the  budget, 
they  should  not  come  from  cuts  in  the  hours ^ 

Something  else  that  disturbs  me  and  the  WIW  membership 
is  the  tremendous  amount  of  resources  that  the  Library  has 
expended  on  projects  that  only  tangentially  benefit  the 
American  people.  While  these  projects,  like  helping  the 
Indian  government  restore  its  original  constitution  and 
efforts  to  disseminate  Library  information  to  peoples  of 
other  nations,  are  worthwhile,  access  to  the  Library  by  the 
American  people  -  -  who  pay  for  the  Library  -  -  should  be  the 
first  priority. 

Meiny  of  the  members  of  WIW  are  journalists  and  members 
of  the  National  Press  Clxib  including  myself.  Although  the 
National  Press  Club  does  not  testify  before  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  National  Press  Clxib,  Gregory  Spears, 
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recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Billington  protesting  the  reduction  in 
Library  hours.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Spears  said,  "The  Library 
has  played  an  invaluable  role  in  helping  reporters  develop 
their  stories  at  night  and  on  weeknights.  When  news  breedcs 
late  in  the  day,  it  is  vital  that  reporters  have  access  to 
the  best  possible  array  of  reference  materials  after  the  rest 
of  the  business  world  shuts  down  for  the  evening.  Reporters 
also  work  after  hours  on  investigative  stories  or  long-term 
projects  that  they  cannot  do  during  the  day...  The  less 
access  we  have  to  that  information,  and  the  more  constraints 
that  are  placed  on  our  research,  the  less  ably  we  can  serve 
the  public. " 

Perhaps  in  an  effort  to  defend  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  Library's  hours,  Mr.  Billington  testified  that  the 
Library,  through  increased  use  of  on-line  computer  systems, 
is  becoming  more  accessible  to  what  he  called  the  "six-pack 
crowd."  Although  I  commend  Mr.  Billington  on  this  effort,  the 
Library  is  no  where  near  to  completing  the  task  of  connection 
the  resources  of  the  Library  with  the  commercial  computer 
networks  available  to  any  home  with  a  personal  computer  and  a 
modem.  Until  the  time  that  the  computer  connection  is  made. 
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closing  the  Library  on  any  weeknight  and  on  Sundays 
guarantees  that  the  so-called  "six-pack  crowd"  will  have  less 
access  to  the  wealth  of  information  found  only  at  the  Library 
on  Congress. 

House  Appropriations  Legislative  Subcommittee  member 
Representative  James  Moran  (D-Va.)  recommended  this  week  at 
the  name  of  the  Library  of  Congress  be  changed  to  the  United 
States  of  America's  Library  so  that  the  public  gets  the 
message  that  the  Library  is  not  just  for  Congress  but  for  all 
Americans  as  well.  If  Congress  wants  to  send  the  message  to 
the  American  public  that  the  Library  is  for  all  Americans,  no 
message  could  be  clearer  than  keeping  the  Library  open  to  the 
public  to  the  fullest  extend  possible. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
writers.  I  hope  that  you  will  support  our  efforts. 
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Firrt  S  Indepondenoe  At*./  S.S. 

Washington,  D.C.   20540 

Dear  Dr.  BlXlLngtont 

The  Board  of  Ck^vernors  of  th»  Rational  Press  Club  la  dismayed 
by  the  decision  to  reduce  the  hours  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Library  has  played  an  Invaluable  role  in  helping  reporters 
develop  their  stories  at  night  and  on  weekends.  When  news  breaks 
late  is  the  day,  it  is  vital  that  reporters  have  aooess  to  the  beat 
possible  array  of  reference  matarials  after  the  reat  of  the  business 
world  shuts  down  for  the  evening.  Reporters  also  work  after  hours 
on  Investigative  stories  or  long-term  projects  th*t  they  oaanot  do 
during  the  day. 

At  all  levels  of  this  industry  —  from  woodward  and  Bernstein 
lookii^g  Cor  leads  on  the  Watergate  scandal  to  regional  reporters 
studying  the  legislative  records  of  their  congressional  repreaenta- 
tives  ~  the  press  has  cocne  to  rely  on  the  Library  of  Coogceaa  as  a 
key  aource  of  information.  The  leaa  aooess  we  have  to  that  inConns- 
tion,  and  the  more  constraints  that  are  placed  on  our  research,  the 
leas  ably  we  can  serve  the  public. 

fie  in  the  press  are  not  alone  in  that  regard.  Any  attooipt, 
however  small,  to  curtail  public  access  to  the  library's  resources 
la  unacceptable.  We  urge  you  in  the  strongest  posaible  terms  not  to 
curtail  the  library's  hours. 

Sincerely, 


aincerexy,  y 


Gregory  L.  Spears 
President 


\SHf>yK  S.  k!,AAj( 


Xatbryn  S.  Xahler 

Chairwoman 

Board  of  Governors 
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WITNESS 
FREDRIC  A.  MAXWELL,  WRITER 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  another  writer  here,  Fredric  A.  Maxwell, 
who  wanted  to  make  a  presentation. 

We  may  have  given  you  some  grist  for  the  mill. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  totally  agree  with  everything  you  have  said,  sir. 
I  think  you  are  the  best  Chairman  of  any  committee  that  has 
ever 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  isn't  really  what  I  had  in  mind.  This  is  our  last 
witness,  and  we  do  not  want  to  cut  you  short.  We  are  already  late 
for  the  meeting  that  I  said  was  going  to  start  20  minutes  ago  and 
probably  has  without  us,  but  do  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Will  do,  sir. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  five  seconds  of  silence  in  honor  of 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Thank  you.  A  great  man  has  passed  from  us.  Okay. 

[A  cassette  was  played]. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Thanks  for  having  me  here. 

I  recall  my  first  trip  to  Old  Towne  where,  10  years  ago,  with  the 
help  of  the  Queen  Street  Library  I  set  up  a  very  successful  research 
business. 

I  have  fond  memories  of  living  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  woman 
in  Sacramento  with  whom  I  made  tender  love  in  the  green  grass  of 
Yosemite  Valley,  with  the  full  moon  on  a  clear  night  rising  over 
Sentinel  Point  to  our  left,  while  a  solitary  mountain  climber,  biv- 
ouacked some  2,000  feet  up  on  El  Capitan  to  our  right,  played  a 
solitary  flute.  I  did  not  question  whether  the  sun  would  rise  the 
next  morning,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  think  if  the  Library  would  be 
open  when  I  needed  it.  God  was  in  his  or  her  heaven,  and  the 
world  was  as  it  should  be. 

I  remember  six  years  ago,  when  for  the  first  time  in  its  88-year 
history  of  public  access,  our  national  Library  closed  its  doors  in  the 
evenings.  I  remember  getting  convicted  for  studying  after  hours  in 
the  national  Library.  I  also  remember  getting  banned  from  using 
the  Library,  an  action  Federal  Judge  Harold  Green,  after  compar- 
ing me  to  Nelson  Mandella,  ruled  that  while  banning  might  be  al- 
lowed in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  South  Africa,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, it  is  utterly  unconstitutional. 

I  can't  forget  the  Library  of  Congress  police  arresting  me  on  a 
trumped-up  charge,  one  so  flimsy  that,  after  three  hours  of  trial, 
without  an  attorney,  I  didn't  even  have  to  put  on  a  defense.  The 
judge  threw  it  out.  I  remember  after  that  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress told  me  that  they  would  never  curtail  hours  again. 

But,  mostly,  I  remember  my  punishment  for  my  conviction  of 
studying  after  hours  in  the  Library,  a  petty  misdemeanor  akin  to 
walking  on  the  grass.  Maybe  you  read  it.  It  was  the  cover  story  in 
Regardie's  in  August,  1989.  It  is  in  the  packet  in  front  of  you.  It  is 
aptly  titled  "Eight  Days  in  Hell."  It  relays  my  being  kicked,  beaten 
and  chained  to  a  cell  wall  by  the  good  guys,  the  U.S.  Marshals.  I 
remember  going  not  into  the  belly  of  the  best  but  the  bowels  of  a 
brontosaurus  called   D.C.   Jail,  being  confined   in  a   neanderthal 
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world  full  of  ineptitude,  chaos  and  humiliation,  which  contains 
pools  of  such  intense  sadism,  racism  and  brutality  that  I  long  for 
the  day  I  can  forget  it. 

And  how  can  I  forget  being  able  to  get  transferred  to  Lorton — is 
that  in  your  district,  sir? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  only  white  face 
among  45,  of  getting  kicked  and  slapped,  and  they  handcuffed  me, 
having  my  forest  of  hair  set  on  fire.  I  remember  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  Lorton  I  sat  on  the  hard  steel  cot.  I  thought  of  my  college 
homecoming  queen,  Mignoone — Mother  Mignoone  Marie  Maxwell. 
Her  picture  is  in  the  packet,  too.  She  worked  hard.  She  earned  two 
master's  degrees.  This  was  in  the  1950's,  one  in  library  science. 

Yes,  I  am  the  son  of  a  librarian.  In  that  dank  cell  I  thought  of 
one  night  when  I  was  very  young  and  scared.  My  mom  sat  down  on 
my  bed,  picked  up  my  little  trembling  hand,  held  it  and  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone  said,  family,  F-A-M-I-L-Y.  It  means  Fredric  Alan  Max- 
well, I  love  you. 

Though  my  mom  died  a  terrible,  brutal  death  at  4:30  in  the 
morning  on  April  23rd,  1974,  her  spirit  is  with  me  and  with  us 
now.  While  the  mother  of  all  libraries  has  died,  as  the  son  of  an 
auto  company  vice  president  and,  of  course,  a  librarian  mom,  I  ex- 
perienced a  segment  of  America's  power  erode  due  to  inept  man- 
agement. I  was  just  a  kid.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it. 

I  am  not  a  kid  anymore.  I  have  seen  another  segment  of  Ameri- 
ca's power,  its  intellect,  erode.  So  much  so,  Robert  Perig  argued  in 
his  new  novel  "Lila"  that  Thorsten  Veblen's  text  should  be  re- 
named, "The  Leisure  of  the  Theory  Class." 

The  evening  hours  of  the  Library  of  Congress  stayed  sacrosanct, 
untouched,  unfettered,  during  two  world  wars,  numerous  reces- 
sions, and  the  Great  Depression.  Yet  the  librarians  under  President 
Reagan-Bush  have  lead  the  attack  of  the  Philistines  and  closed  it 
at  night,  twice,  even  though  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  National  Archives  stay  fully 
open,  though  they  have  decreased  funding. 

Why  out  of  the  $334  million  budget  can't  Dr.  Billington  find 
funds  to  keep  it  fully  accessible  to  we  the  people  who  provide  the 
$334  million,  a  buck  and  a  quarter  per  American  per  year?  He 
found  enough  money  to  go  to  Moscow  and  write  a  book  about  it. 

I  am  almost  done. 

We  face  a  humongous  Federal  deficit.  Yet  it  has  been  successful- 
ly argued  that  the  deficit  spending  in  and  of  itself  isn't  wrong,  like 
a  homeowner's  mortgage.  It  is  okay  as  long  as  it  goes  for  infra- 
structure, builds  equity. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  our  National  Library,  is  at  the  core  of 
America's  greatest  might,  its  brain.  It  is  at  the  center  of  our  intel- 
lectual infrastructure.  It  is  the  fountainhead  of  a  free  flow  of  facts 
in  a  free  and  thinking  world.  Do  not  close  it  at  night.  Do  not  allow 
it  to  close  at  night. 

Finally,  when  we  hired  you  people  to  run  our  country  for  us, 
when  we  were  off  doing  other  things,  more  profitable  things,  we 
thought  you  would  do  a  better  job  of  it,  but  if  you  can't  find  a  way 
to  keep  our  National  Library  fully  accessible,  this  literary  criminal 
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wonders  if  the  local,  secondary,  public,  county,  state,  and  other 
data  resource  centers  in  your  district  are  next. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  were  actually  first. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  I  followed  your — 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  last. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Maybe  it  shouldn't  happen  to  any.  There  has  been 
many,  many  times  when  bond  issues  have  been  granted  for  librar- 
ies. 

I  spent  two  years  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  They  are  expanding  theirs. 
Demand  is  at  a  high. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  got  buildings  without  people  to  man  them.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Okay. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  building  trades  help  you  pass  the  bond  action, 
but  they  don't  get  the  money  to  put  the  librarians  in  them. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Finally,  Socrates  said  we  are  all  ignorant,  only  in 
different  areas.  If  you  allow  our  National  Library  to  close  at  night, 
you  have  taken  a  step  down  the  slippery  slope  toward  all  of  us 
being  ignorant  in  every  area. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maxwell.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
more  eloquent  presentations  we  have  had  in  this  series  of  outside 
witness  hearings.  But  I  think  Mr.  Macey  certainly  will  agree  that 
even  though  you  are  an  independent  sort  and  not  a  member  of  his 
organization 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  really? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  but  I  am  resigning  because  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  just  had  a  feeling  you  weren't  easily  contained  by  an 
organization. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  And  may  I  correct  your  statement?  You  said 
there  is  equal  access  to  the  Library,  but  there  isn't,  sir.  You  can 
use  it  far  more  hours  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Regrettably,  I  don't  have  as  much  time  to  use  it  as 
you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Obviously. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  to  say  that  I  don't  value  it,  but  I  know  a  few 
people  who  value  it  as  much  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  One  other  question  is  that  Dr.  Billington  said  in 
the  news  release  that  only  150  to  200  people  use  it  during  these 
hours.  You  know,  hey,  there  is  only  535  Members  of  Congress.  If  we 
stop  them  from  using  it,  we  could  save  tens  and  millions  of  dollars. 
I  would  like  to  set  it  up  as  a  private  institution,  Library  of  Amer- 
ica, quasi,  independent,  like  the  Post  Office.  No  user  fees.  We 
would  run  it  very  efficiently. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Post  Office,  huh?  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

WASHINGTON  WRITER  FREDRIC  ALAN  MAXWELL 

CONCERNING  PROPOSED  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  HOURS  REDUCTIONS 

BEFORE  A  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JANUARY  27,  1993 

My  name  is  Fredric  Alan  Maxwell.  I  am  a  regular  Library 
of  Congress  patron  and  a  nationally  published  writer.  I  agree 
with  the  former  Sovietologist,  hopefully  soon-to-be  former 
librarian  of  Congress,  James  Billington's  assessment  that  his 
decision  to  reduce  the  hours  our  beautiful  national  library 
is  open  to  the  public  needs  amplification  (The  Washington  Post 
1/6).   And  that's  pretty  much  all  I  agree  about  with  the 
arrogant,  two-faced  and  inept  manager  of  the  greatest  collection 
of  recorded  knowledge  the  world's  ever  known. 

Dr.  Billington  was  given  $334  million  this  year  to  operate, 
and  the  LC  gets  over  90%  of  their  items  for  free.  Somehow,  out 
of  that  wad,  he  can't  find  the  funds  to  keep  the  LC  open  at 
the  same  hours,  with  one  notable  exception,  it's  been  for  the 
past  94  years,  during  two  world  wars,  numerous  recessions  and 
the  Great  Depression. 

Dr.  Billington  argues  that  his  budget  "reduced  travel" 
yet  his  newly-published  "Russia  Transformed:  Breakthrough  to 
Hope"  details  his  recent  taxpayer-funded  trip  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  a  group  of  countries  whose  national  library,  as 
of  January  29th,  will  remain  open  more  hours  than  ours.  Was 
it  the  Greek  God  Janus  who  showed  two-faces? 

Furthermore,  the  LC  will  save  about  $60,000  by  closing 
these  hours,  the  only  times  many  patrons  can  exercise  their 
First-Amendment  guaranteed  right  to  access  our  national  library. 
Dr.  Billington  issued  a  press  release  saying  that  "only  150 
to  200  people"  use  the  Library  during  the  hours  he  proposes 
eliminating.  Hell,  there  are  "only"  535  members  of  Congress. 
If  their  hours  were  eliminated  Dr.  Billington  could  save  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Last  year  Dr.  Billington  sent  over  100  employees  to 
something  called  "Vision  Training,"  at  a  cost  of  $900  per,  not 
including  their  salaries.  This  questionable,  over  one  million 
dollar  expenditure  could  fund,  and  therefore  rescind,  the 
proposed  hour  reductions  until  the  year  2003. 

And  tell  me  why,  even  with  their  decreased  funding,  the 

National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  National  Archives  and  the 

National  Agricultural  Library  can  somehow  find  a  way  to  stay 
open  yet  the  LC  can't,  with  its  increased  funding? 
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Page  Two  -  Fredric  Alan  Maxwell 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  love  the  Library  of  Congress.  It's 
the  fountainhead  of  the  free  flow  of  facts  in  a  free  and  thinking 
world.  In  1986,  when  evening  hours  reductions  were  first 
attempted  (and  did  not  stand),  the  government  spent  over  $150,000 
arresting,  trying,  convicting  and  punishing  18  of  us  who  said, 
'no  way"  and  refused  to  leave.  I  personally  spent  six  days  in 
the  DC  jail  then  two  days  at  Lorton  for  this  protest,  resources 
which  clearly  could  have  been  better  used. 

And  though  I'm  also  a  journalist,  a  holder  of  the  US  Senate 
Periodical  Press  Gallery  credentials,  and  have  had  pieces  about 
the  LC  in  the  Post,  Newsweek,  the  PEN  Newsletter  and  Regardie's, 
(and  was  the  subject  of  a  short  profile  in  the  New  Yorker 
concerning  my  LC  efforts).  Dr.  Billington  has  refused  my 
half-dozen  requests  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  these,  and  other, 
LC  issues;  in  private,  in  a  civilized  effort  to  avoid  public 
confrontation,  and  many  patron's  private  parts  from  dealing 
with  jail  again.  He's  clearly  out  of  touch. 

Indeed,  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  covering  the  press 
conference  of  the  Vatican  exhibit,  four  of  the  LC's  "public 
relations"  people  challenged  my  right  to  be  there,  an  action 
the  fellow  Washington  Independent  Writers  and  National  Press 
Club  members  whom  I  told  about  find  deplorable. 

I  somehow  managed  to  ask  Dr.  Billington  how  much  public 
money  was  being  spent  on  the  exhibit,  to  which  he  responded 
none,  though  it  obvious  that  the  lights  and  heating  and  his 
PR  people  and  curators  and  security  guards  and  his  regal  self 
are  being  paid  with  taxpayer-supplied  funds.   I  was  also 
prevented  from  asking  him  how  he  could  herald  the  opening  of 
the  truly-remarkable  Vatican  Exhibit  and  Jefferson  Building 
when,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  reducing  hours.  Yes,  I'm  pretty 
sure  it  was  Janus  who  was  two-faced. 

Given  King  Billington' s  behavior,  the  only  avenues  we  who 
use  the  library  have  to  continue  using  our  national  library 
at  a  pace  we're  used  to  are  lobbying  his  bosses  —  like  I'm 
doing  now  —  and/or  file  suit,  strategy  the  Washington 
Independent  Writers,  the  National  Press  Club,  the  National 
Writers  Union,  the  American  Library  Association,  PEN  and  the 
Author's  Guild,  among  others,  are  forced  to  take  time  away  for 
other  issues  and  pursue. 

But  the  future  looks  good.  I've  letters  from  Bill  Clinton 
and  George  Stephanopoulos  reaffirming  Clinton's  image  as  a 
reading  president.  Taylor  Branch,  reportedly  Bill's  favorite 
author  and  a  Pulitzer-class  chronicler  of  1960's  civil 
disobedience,  told  me  that  he  supports  "anything  short  of 
throwing  hand  grenades"  to  keep  the  LC  open. 
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Page  Three  --  Predrlc  Alan  Maxwell 


Like  George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle,  Dr.  Billlngton  just, 
doesn't,  get  it.  So,  like  George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle,  let's 
give  Dr.  Billington  his  walking  papers,  and  shuffle  him  out 
of  town.  Maybe  he  can  go  to  Moscow,  where  he  can  talk  about 
the  good-old-cold-warrior  days  and  maybe  work  at  closing  the 
hours  their  national  library  is  open  while  making  Janus-like 
public  statements  that  greater  access  is  his  goal. 

Having  grown  up  in  Detroit,  the  son  of  an  auto  executive 
father  and  a  librarian  mother,  and  experienced  a  segment  of 
American  power  erode  though  inept  management,  I'll  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  prevent  what  Newsweek  called  a  "Chipping  Away 
At  Civilization."  I  and  others  will  use  Dr.  Billington' s 
grandstand  play  --  his  Washington  Monument  strategy  —  against 
him.  For  if  he  wants  to  play  hardball  politics  with  the 
collections  of  the  greatest  library  in  the  world,  he's  gonna 
have  to  answer  to  his  bosses  (you)  and  his  bosses  bosses  (we 
the  people)  and  take  responsibility  for  those  who  may  be  hit 
by  a  very  stinky,  slimy  and  pseudo-sanctimonious  foul  ball. 

Sncerely, 


Fredric  Alan  Maxwell 
3100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Apartment  419 
Washington,  DC  20008 
202-483-6409 

Enclosures 
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December  23,  1992 


Dr.  James  H.  Bllllngt:on 

Librarian 

Library  of  Congress 

James  Madison  Memorial  Bldg. ,  Rm.  608 

First  &   Independence  Ave.,  S.B. 

Washington,  D.C.   20540 

Dear  Dr.  Billington: 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Press  Club  is  dismayed 
by  the  decision  to  reduce  the  hours  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Library  has  played  an  invaluable  role  in  helping  reporters 
develop  their  stories  at  night  and  on  weekends.  When  news  breaks 
late  in  the  day,  it  is  vital  that  reporters  have  access  to  the  best 
possible  array  of  reference  materials  after  the  rest  of  the  business 
world  shuts  down  for  the  evening.  Reporters  also  work  after  hours 
on  investigative  stories  or  long-term  projects  that  they  cannot  do 
during  the  day. 

At  all  levels  of  this  industry  —  from  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
looking  for  leads  on  the  Watergate  scandal  to  regional  reporters 
studying  the  legislative  records  of  their  congressional  representa- 
tives —  the  press  has  come  to  rely  on  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a 
key  source  of  information.  The  less  access  we  have  to  that  informa- 
tion, and  the  more  constraints  that  are  placed  on  our  research,  the 
less  ably  we  can  serve  the  public. 

We  in  the  press  are  not  alone  in  that  regard.  Any  attempt, 
however  small,  to  curtail  public  access  to  the  library's  resources 
is  unacceptable.  We  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  not  to 
curtail  the  library's  hours. 

Sincerely 


Gregory  L.  Spears 
President 


l&fyPjiyA  S  J^kAAui 


Kathryn  S.  Kahler 

Chairwoman 

Board  of  Governors 
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State  of  Arkansas 

OFTICE  OF  -niF.  GO\T.R?*OR  BiD  Cfinton 

>e<ur  i.apw><  c, 

Ijuy  Kork  TXOI 


October  21,  1992 


Linda  K.  Wallace,  Director 
Public  Information  Office 
American  Library  Association 
50  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Dear  Linda: 

I  have  always  had  a  great  love  for  reading.   Mhen  l  was  just 
two  years  old  my  grandfather  taught  ne  how  to  read.   Dick  ^d 
Jisafi  was  my  first  book. 

As  a  young  person  growing  up  in  Rot  Springs,  Arkansas,  I  have 
many  fond  memories  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the  Garland  County 
Library.   And  as  a  student  in  high  school  «nd  college  my  love 
for  learning  was  fostered  and  enhanced  by  the  all  the 
resources  I  made  use  of  in  the  libraries  where  I  studied.   As 
a  college  student  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  library,   it  was 
the  place  where  I  would  meet  friends  to  research,  to  analyze 
and  to  discuss  course  topics. 

Today  the  library  is  not  only  a  special  place  for  me  but  for 
my  family  as  well.   As  a  father,  I  encourage  my  daughter  to 
use  and  enjoy  all  the  treasures  that  can  be  found  la  the 
library. 

The  library  made  a  difference  in  my  lite.   The  library  offers 
a  wonderful  world  of  learning.   I  hope  others  will  discover 
the  library  and  let  it  change  their  lives. 

Sincerely, 


y^tKA  CMka^Ola^ 


Bill  Clinton 

BC:sw 

Enclosure 
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Close  The  Library  of  Congress,  Please! 

by 
Fredric  Alan  Maxwell 


The  librarian  of  congress,  James  H.  Billington,  is  a  learned 
man,  a  former  Sovietologist  and  former  cold  warrior  chosen  by 
former  President  Reagan  to  head  what's  currently  the  world's 
largest,  and  arguably  greatest,  library.   He  sits  in  a  penthouse 
suite  atop  the  James  Madison  Building,  the  world's  largest 
library  structure,  directing  some  5,000  employees  (world's 
largest)  and  a  world's  largest  $313  million  dollar  annual  budget, 
preserving,  cataloging  and  making  available  the  over  20  million 
books,  40  million  periodicals,  tens  of  millions  of  congressional 
reports,  3  million  maps  and  assorted  memorabilia  of  what  Mark 
Twain  called,  "that  great  literary  storehouse." 

Alas,  with  the  Federal  government  spending  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  more  than  it  takes  in,  the  LC  has  been  called 
upon  to  tighten  belt;  its  1993  budget  was  decreased  some  11 
percent.  Responding  to  that,  the  library's  management  staff 
has  determined  a  reduction  of  public  reading  room  hours,  from 
78  to  56  hours  per  week,  will  "necessarily  result."  The  memo 
from  the  LC's  number-two  man  Donald  Curran  continues,  announcing 
to  'The  Management  Team'  that,  "This  will  mean  Sunday  closing 
and  shortening  of  weekday  services  from  13  hours  to  8.5,  probably 
8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m."  Arithmetic  shows  this  is  a  28.31  percent 
reduction  in  public  access. 
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Page  Two  --  Close  The  Library  of  Congress,  Please I 

Last  year,  and  at  the  taxpayers  expense,  Billington  traveled 
to  Moscow,  in  part  to  help  the  now-former  Soviet  Union  figure 
out  a  way  to  expand  the  operating  hours  of  their  national 
library.  The  Moscow  library  is  currently  open  68  hours  per  week. 

If  Dr.  Billington  were  to  again  to  leave  his  throne, 
hopefully  for  good,  mingle  among  the  educating  masses,  and 
venture  five  floors  down  to  the  40  million  items  accessible 
through  the  LC's  periodical  reading  room  he'd  find  that  in  March 
of  1986  his  predecessor,  Daniel  Boorstin,  used  the  same  hard-ball 
tactic.  Termed  a  Washington  Monument  strategy,  the  scheme 
involves  cutting  an  agencies  most  visible  service  to  create 
public  pressure  for  increase  funding,  something  the  National 
Park  Service  would  threaten  to  do  with  the  Washington  Monument 
if  their  budget  was  reduced. 

If  the  noted  former  Sovietologist  would  purvey  the  Times 
on  March  11  of  that  year  (page  A-2)  he'd  see  that  14  'radical' 
researchers  refused  to  leave  when  the  new  hours  went  into  effect. 
Three  days  later  these  refusenicks,  if  you  will,  were  arrested. 
I  know.  I  was  one.  And  proud  of  it. 

A  further  search  will  reveal  the  reductions  produced  numerous 
articles  and  letters,  a  congressional  hearing,  and  a  Newsweek 
'My  Turn'  piece  by  one  of  those  arrested:  Me. 
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This  son-o£-a-librarian  expressed  incredulity  at  how  public 
access,  which  had  survived  two  world  wars,  numerous  recessions 
and  the  Great  Depression,  couldn't  survive  former  President 
Reagan's  defense  build  up.  Suggesting  that  since  three  days 
worth  of  Star  War  research  would  totally  restore  the  library 
cuts,  and  that  we  were  at  least  three  days  ahead  of  the  Soviets, 
I  recommended  that  the  Star  Warriors  be  given  "a  long  weekend 
off,  without  pay."  The  1993  post-Soviet  Union  allocation  for 
Star  Wars  is  $3  billion.  I  concluded  by  noting  Dean  Acheson 
had  said,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  God  limited  the  intelligence 
of  man,  it  seems  unfair  that  he  did  now  also  limit  his 
stupidity."  Some  truths  are  eternal. 

After  a  two  week  trial  I  was  subsequently  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  studying  after  hours  at  the  LC  and,  as  a  result, 
eventually  spent  time  in  both  jail  and  prison,  a  saga  which 
Hollywood  Filmmaker  David  Parks  is  currently  developing  into 
a  docudrama. 

After  the  Newsweek  piece  appeared  a  man  from  Lake  Tahoe 
wrote  me,  saying  that  he  lives  in  a  town  where  the  brothels 
and  casinos  are  open  24  hours  a  day  but  the  public  library  closes 
at  5:30.  Makes  you  wonder.  Yet  last  month  the  electorate  called 
for  change.  Will  President-elect  Clinton,  a  book  lover,  take 
this  to  heart  and  appoint  a  new  librarian;  maybe,  actually. 
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Page  Four  —  Close  The  Library  of  Congress,  Please! 

a  —  get  this  —  professional  librarian  who  merits  the  position? 
You'd  think  the  smega-brains  running  the  LC  wouldn't  try  that 
Washington  Monument  ploy  again.  If  they  do  researchers  will 
probably  protest  again,  and  I'll  probably  be  jailed  again.  Damn. 
Scared  the  spit  out  of  me  the  first  time.  I  hope  it  won't  have 
to  come  to  that. 

But,  wait  a  second,  if  Congress  can't  keep  their,  excuse 
me,  our  national  library  open  during  the  hours  most  tax-paying 
working  people  can  use  it,  maybe  they  should  close  it  down, 
totally.  My  friends  say  it's  the  best  thing  they  could  do  for 
my  career.  In  jail,  I'll  get  free  room  and  board  and  the 
national  theatre  called  Congress  will  eventually  expand  the 
hours  and  I'll  get  out.  And  maybe  Hollywood  will  make  a  sequel. 
You  know,  Reading  Room  Redux  or  something  like  that.  It's  all 
the  rage. 

Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Shut  the  beautiful  bronze  doors.  Don't  let 
anyone  —  from  streetperson  to  President-Elect  Clinton  —  use 
it.  Give  every  employee  severance  pay.  Then  change  the 
largest  collection  of  recorded  knowledge  this  world's  ever  known 
—  that  foutainhead  of  free  flowing  facts  in  a  free  and  thinking 
world  —  from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  Library  of  America, 
give  it  independent  agency  status,  hire  the  best  employees  back, 
charge  Congress  to  use  it  (our  hours  and  fees  will  be  generous). 
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provided  the  now-LA  has  a  mandate  that  it  be  open  a  set  amount 
of  hours  for  we  the  people  to  use. 

I  thought  the  sometimes  brain-dead  poets  society  of  a 
national  legislature  would  have  learned  from  the  fracas  six 
years  ago.  Then  again,  having  worked  as  a  Senator's  Press 
Secretary,  Mark  Twain  said,  "Assume  I'm  a  congressman,  then 
assume  I'm  an  idiot,  but  I  repeat  myself." 


Fredric  Alan  Maxwell 

3100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 

Apartment  419 

Washington,  DC  20008 

(H):  202-483-6409 

(Anserwing  Service):  301-953-0688 
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Library  of  Congress  Hours  Cut;  Budget  and  Security  Cited 

I  By  DavidStreitfeldi 

The  Library  of  Congress  will  close  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  starting  next 
month,  and  will  shut  completely  on  Sundays  during  the  summer,  a  library  official 
said  yesterday. 

The  reduction  in  hours  is  the  first  since  1986,  when  cutbacks  that  were  more  than 
twice  as  severe  prompted  demonstrations  in  the  Main  Reading  Room.  Those  protests 
were  ultimately  successful  in  inspiring  Congress  to  provide  additional  funding.  The 
missing  hours  were  quickly  restored. 

The  new  closing  times  are  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  rolled  back  from  9:30 
p.m.  This  is  when  demand  is  the  lowest,  the  library  says.  Total  hours  of  operation 
will  fall  from  77.5  to  68.5  a  week. 

"We  think  this  is  not  nearly  as  dramatic  as  the  reduction  in  service  we  had  back 
in  '86,"  said  Donald  Curran,  associate  librarian  for  constituent  services. 

Then  as  now,  budget  problems  are  being  blamed.  The  library's  fiscal  1993  budget 
as  approved  by  Congress  is  $334  million,  an  increase  of  1.9  percent  over  '92,  but  not 
sufficient  to  cover  mandatory  pay  and  price  increases.  While  the  library  and  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  were  the  only  two  legislative  branch  agencies  to  receive  an  increase 
in  funding,  the  library  got  $23  million  less  than  it  requested. 

An  additional  villain  this  time  is  the  increased  security  required  for  the  collection 
in  the  wake  of  numerous  instances  of  theft.  Stack  passes  have  been  sharply  reduced 
for  staff  and  scholars  alike,  resulting  in  a  significantly  increased  workload  for  the 
deck  attendants  who  fetch  the  books,  Curran  said. 

The  cutbacks  were  chosen  over  furloughs  and  reductions  in  force,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  execute  and  "also  create  serious  morale  problems,"  the  library  said  in  its 
statement. 

Technically,  the  cutbacks  involve  only  the  Main  Reading  Room  and  six  specialized 
reading  rooms:  science,  law,  local  history  and  genealogy,  business,  microform  and 
newspapers  and  current  periodicals.  But  since  these  are  the  only  ones  open  at  night 
anyway,  this  effectively  amounts  to  closing  the  library  to  researchers. 

Curran  denied  the  reduction  in  hours  was  a  device  to  rouse  the  public  and  thus 
influence  Congress  to  cough  up  again.  "We  just  couldn't  maintain  current  levels  of 
service,"  he  said.  "Everyone  has  to  take  a  fair  share"  of  the  cutbacks. 

In  1986,  the  library  said  budget  cutbacks  would  cause  it  to  reduce  general  reading 
room  hours  by  one-third,  from  77.5  to  54.5  hours  a  week.  That  would  have  meant 
closing  Sundays  all  year  long,  as  well  as  every  evening  except  Wednesday. 

On  March  10,  the  first  evening  the  reading  rooms  closed  at  5:30,  100  people  staged 
a  protest.  On  March  13,  14  protesters  chanting  "Books,  not  bombs!"  were  arrested 
for  trespassing.  Three  months  later,  the  Senate  agreed  to  provide  funds  to  reopen 
the  library  evenings  and  Sundays. 

Joint  Statement  of  Black  and  Ethnic  Employees  of  the 

Library  of  Congress 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  received  written  testimony  from  the  Black 
and  Ethnic  Employees  Organizations  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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JOINT  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  BLACK  EHPLOYEES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
GIVEN  BY  HOWARD  R.  L.  COOK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AND  THE  ETHNIC 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  GIVEN  BY  GEORGE  E.  PERRY, 
PRESIDENT,  PRESENTED  BEFORE  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
JANUARY  27,  1993 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  all  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  wish  to 
thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  for 
the  sixteenth  year  our  views  concerning  the  Library  of  Congress 
administration's  appropriations  request  for  Fiscal  Year  199'+ • 
We  will  not  in  this  presentation  provide  an  analysis  of  the  high 
cost  of  employment  discrimination  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
We  are  not  providing  an  analysis  demonstrating  these  costs  this 
time  because  we  have  done  so  on  a  Isirge  number  of  times  in  the  past. 
We  believe  that  all  of  you  are  just  as  sophisticated  as  we  are  and 
can  understand  the  high  cost  of  illegal  employment  discrimination. 
We  will  provide  raw  facts  indicating  employment  discrimination  against 
minorities  at  the  Library  of  Congress  which  we  know  to  have  spanned 
at  least  four  decades  and  has  over  the  same  period  been  brought 
to  your  attention. 


DISCRIMINATION  INDICATED 

We  all  know  that  employment  discrimination  has  been  determined  to  be 
illegal  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  several  Presidential  Administrations 
as  well  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  at  least  29  years.  In  our  view 
nothing  has  been  done  of  significance  that  we  know  about  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  correct  the  long-standing  illegal  employment 
condition  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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The  Li"brary  provided  employment  distribution  statistics  as 
an  accompaniment  to  its  Affirmative  Action  Plem  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  Gazette  on  Jiay  26,  1991,  on  pages  10  and  11, 
which  factvially  indicate  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities 
in  administrative,  professional  and  senior  level  positions. 
An  example  of  this  underrepresentation  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Administration  shows  that  white  American  men  and 
women  in  administrative  positions  occupy  7l.66j(  of  all  the 
positions  and  African  AmericaJi  men  and  women  occupy  only  23.856 
while  Hispanic  American  men  and  women  account  for  1.3l^» 
Asizui  Americein  men  and  women  account  for  3»85^  and  Native 
American  men  and  women  represent  only  0.1^  of  all  the  administra- 
tive positions  at  the  Library  of  Congress  as  of  June  30,  1991. 
In  the  professional  positions  at  the  Librazy  of  Congress 
white  men  and  women  occupy  77»7(^   of  all  the  professional 
positions,  black  men  and  women  occupy  only  11.755^  of  all  the 
professional  positions  while  Hispanic  American  men  £ind  women 
account  for  2,^^,   Asian  American  men  and  women  accoitnt  for 
7.995f  and  Native  American  men  and  women  represent  only  O.IU5J 
of  all  the  professional  positions  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  of  Jxone  30,  1991.  In  the  senior  level  positions  white  men 
and  women  occupy  88.705^  of  all  senior  level  positions, 
black  men  and  women  occupy  4.9056,  while  Hispanic  American 
men  and  women  account  for  2.3l^»  Asian  American  men  and  women 
account  for  3.35J6  and  Native  American  men  and  women  account 
for  056  of  all  the  senior  level  positions  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  technical  level  positions 
which  are  the  lower  level  and  lower-paying  positions  black 
men  and  women  occupy  59.856  of  those  positions.  We  will  not 
carry  you  through  with  the  other  groui)s  in  this  category 
because  we  believe  that  the  high  concentration  of 
African-Americans  in  the  technical  and  lower  level  paying 
positions  indicate  the  disparity  of  employment  opportunity 
existing  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  you  were  to  review  employment  statistics  three 
or  four  decades  back  it  would  be  found  that  the  same  situation 
existed  then  as  it  does  now.  This  is  to  say  no  improvement 
for  minorities  in  employment  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  last  thirty  to  forty  years.  This  has  occvirred  at  the  same 
tine  employment  discrimination  has  been  deemed  illegal 
by  law. 

We  do  not  need  to  offer  proof  to  support  our  claims 
that  discrimination  in  employment  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  very  costly.  However,  we  will  offer  proof  as  contained 
in  a  Memorandum  Opinion  on  August  14,  1992  in  the  U.S. 
District  Covnrt  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this 
Memorandum  Opinion  the  Judge  found  that  in  all  aspects  of 
competitive  promotions  at  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
African-Americans  had  been  intentionally  discriminated  against. 
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The  Judge  also  found  that  the  Library  of  Congress  used  illegal  selection 

and  promotion  procedures,  regarding  the  competitiv^romotion  system  within 

the  Library  of  Congress.  This  mesms  to  us  that  all  selections  maxie  under 

this  illegal  system  as   well  as  rejections  have  been  illegal  and  have 

denied  other  ethnic  minorities  equal  rights  of  competition.  . 

We  cite  the  following  documents  to  support  our  claims  and  to  serve 

as  reading  resotirces  for  the  Committee,  These  documents  are« 

Memorandum  Opinion,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
August  14,  1992  and  Order  of  August  14,  1992  in  Howard  R.  L.  Cook  et  al 
v.  James  H.  Billington.  82-0400. 

Washington  Post  article  entitled  "Workers  Win  Bias  Suit  At  Library 
of  Congress",  Augiast  21,  1992,  p.  D2. 

Washington  Times  article  entitled  "Library  of  Congress  biased,  judge  rules", 
August  21,  1992,  p.  A2. 

Library  of  Congress  Gazette  article  entitled  "Cook  Case  Ruling  Prompts 
Revision  of  Hiring  Process",  October  2,  1992,  pages  1,  10-11. 

Library  of  Congress  Gazette  article  entitled  "Cook  Claiss  Action  Case 
Began  1?  Years  Ago  with  3-Page  Complaint".  October  9.  1992,  pages  1,  10-11. 

Library  of  Congress  Gazette  article  entitled  "Cook  Claiss  Action « 
The  Shaw  Csise",  October  16,  1992,  pages  1,7. 

Library  of  Congress  Information  BvLlletin  article  entitled 

"Library  Loses  Bias  Suitt  1979-88  Promotions  Judged  Discriminatory," 

November  2,  1992,  p.  460. 


FINALLY.  UNIONS  COME  ALONG 

It  would  appear  that  the  Unions  and  the  Library  of  Congress  have 
finally  come  along.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  true. 
Our  ireason  for  not  believing  that  the  Unions  have  come  ailong  in 
their  hearts  is  the  fact  that  the  Unions  participated  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  administration  in  its  illegal  activity  during  all  the  long 
period  of  time  that  we  were  contesting  the  illegality  of  the  Library's 
competitive  hiring,  recmiitment  amd  selection  procedures  a^  being  illegai. 
The  Unions  did  not  cease  from  their  participation  in  the  illegality 
until  AFSGME  Local  291 0,  AFSCME  Local  2477  and  CREA,  IFPTE  Local  75 
issued  their  joint  Memorandum  on  November  12,  1992  entitled 
"Selection  Procedures".  In  this  memorandum  the  Unions  stated  they 
could  no  longer  participate  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this  illegality. 
This  occurred  seventeen  yeaurs  after  the  original  filing  of  the  well-known 
Howatrd  R.  L.  Cook  et  al  class  action  sxiit  originated  in  November,  1975* 
On  November  17,  1992  the  Unions  issued  a  joint  Library  of  Congress 
Union  Bulletin  entitled:  "Library  of  Congress  Unions  Suspend  Participation 
in  Ranking  Panel  Process."  We  need  not  tell  you  that  baised  on  their  two 
joint  publications  of  Nov.  12,  1992  and  Nov.  I7,  1992  that  all  the  Library 
of  Congress  Unions  have  been  absent  at  a  most  critical  time  of  employee 
relations  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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ANOTHER  ORGANIZATION 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  employee  organization  at  the  Library 

of  Congress,  the  Ethnic  Employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 

have  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Black  Employees  of  the  Library 

of  Congress  before  and  all  diuring  the  life  of  the  class  action 

from  I973  to  the  present.  The  leadership  of  the  Ethnic  Employees 

organization,  in  fact  its  president,  has  suffered  greatly  including 

the  loss  of  his  job  at  the  Library  because  of  his  steadfast  cooperation 

as  an  officer  in  both  the  BELC  and  the  EELC. 

The  BELC  leader  credits  the  EELC  leader  for  being  the  necessary 

instrument  that  resulted  in  Howard  R.  L.  Cook  et  al  v.  James  H. 

Billington  SZ-Of+OO.  George  Perry  is  continuing  to  pay  because  of 

his  efforts  on  behalf  of  minorities  and  because  he  has  participated 

in  bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

His  Odyssey  continues  with  his  case  now  in  the  United  States  Court 

of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

The  case  number  is  92-5513 • 


PHONY  VALUES 

On  October  1^4-,  1992  Dr.  Billington  issued  a  Special  Announcement 
entitled  A  Message  on  Strategic  Planning  for  the  Library  StaJf  (Special 
Announcement  No.  92-19).  The  Librarian  outlined  as  key  issues  of  his 
plan  innovation,  fairness ,  sind  participation.  We  strongly  believe  that 
the  reality  as  revealed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Librarian  in  his  leadership 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  would  indicate  specifically  that  there  is 
no  fairness  engendered  by  him  because  he  has  not  demonstrated  yet  that 
he  is  serious  about  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  its 
adverse  impact  on  minorities. 

We  also  seriously  doubt  his  claims  to  innovation  and  participation. 
To  us  it  is  nothing  but  high-so\inding  rhetoric  which  never  could  aaid 
certainly  cannot  now  substitute  for  real  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  say  to  you  in  the  Congress  and  this  Committee  that  you  can  no  longer 
wander  in  a  dream  world  accepting  the  foolish  rhetoric  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  as  being  real.  You  know  all  about  racial  and  other  discrimination 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  because  we  have  told  you  about  it  as  long  as 
into  the  fourth  decaxie  now.  Specifically,  we  have  kept  the  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee  Informed  about  the  specific  employment  discrimination  at  the 
Librajiry  of  Congress  against  African-Americans  and  other  ethnic  minorities 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  These  yeaxs  cover 
the  period  from  1978  to  1993.  We  specifically,  because  of  our  confidence, 
challenged  as  lies  claims  made  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  writing, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  in  1990.  Specifically  in  a  letter 
from  us  to  Chairman  Fazio,  dated  June  8,  1990  our  chaillenge  to  lies  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  was  made.  Chairman  Fazio  never  responded 
to  our  letter. 
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WASTE  OF  FUNDS 

All  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  above  testimony  has  a 
"bottom-line  of  an  unnecessary  use  aaid  wctste  of  federally  appropriated 
funds  out  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  pockets.  We  are  also  greatly  concerned 
"because,  in  spite  of  our  historical  efforts,  this  Subcommittee  and 
Committee  as  well  as  the  entire  U.S.  Congress  have  continuously  and 
repeatedly  provided  the  Library  of  Congress  with  federally  appropriated 
funds  enabling  it  to  more  efficiently  engage  in  ethnic  minority  and 
racial  discrimination  in  employment  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
We  axe  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
administration  has  wasted  federal  funds  through  other  types  of 
corruption  such  as  awarding  high-powered  and  hi^h-paid  consultants 
with  incentive  awards  while  studying  to  death  ethnic  and  racial 
discrimination  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  result  "being 
no  action  on  the  reports. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Additionally,  we  have  received  written  testimony 
from  Dr.  David  R.  Bender,  Executive  Director  of  the  Special  Librar- 
ies Association. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DAVID  R.  BENDER,  Ph.D. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCUTION 

House  Subcommittee  on 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Januaiy  27,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  (SLA),  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  support  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association  is  an  international  organization  serving  more  than  14,000 
members  of  the  information  profession,  including  special  librarians  and  information 
managers,  brokers,  and  consultants.  The  Association  has  members  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Europe,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  states  and  helps  meets  the  needs  of  its  members  in  the  areas 
of  professional  development,  government  relations,  public  relations,  and  research. 

The  Association  and  its  members  are  concerned  with  the  advancement  and  improvement 
of  communications  and  the  dissemination  and  ultimate  use  of  information  and  knowledge 
for  the  general  benefit  of  all  users. 

Our  involvement  with  the  Librarjtof  Congress  goes  back  to  SLA's  inception  in  1909,  and  we 
are  proud  that  of  our  56  charter  members,  one,  Ernest  Brucken,  was  from  the  Library. 

SLA  and  its  members  look  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the  standard-bearer  in  the 
collection  and  cataloging  of  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  services  provided  by  the  Library 
in  this  area  would  cost  libraries  in  this  country  more  than  $360  million  aimually  if  they  had 
to  do  the  work  themselves. 

Not  only  does  SLA  have  members  who  are  employees  of  the  Library,  but  many  of  our 
members  in  both  the  profit  and  not-for-profit  sectors  depend  on  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Library's  collection. 

In  1986,  SLA  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Library  during  Congressional  deliberations  over  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  proposal.  We  stated  then,  and  repeat  now,  how 
important  the  Library  of  Congress  is  to  the  library  community  in  general  and  special 
libraries  in  particular.  The  editor  of  SLA's  San  Andreas  (California)  Chapter  noted  in  its 
April  1986  newsletter  that: 


David  R.  Bender,  Executive  Director 
Richard  0.  Battaglia.  Associate  Executive  Director 
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"We  take  the  Library  of  Congress  for  granted,  being  raised  on  the  myth  that  it  is  the 
single  source  where  all  books  reside  and  all  citizens  will  be  able  to  use  them. 
However,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  forced  to  make  several  changes  in  its 
services,  staffing  and  collection  development,  with  obvious  implications  of  future  lose 
of  access  to  vital  information.  Although  many  of  us  will  never  visit  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  use  it  directly,  we  do  benefit  from  its  resources  in  many  different  ways. 
When  our  document  delivery  services  organizations  have  exhausted  all  local 
collections,  they  turn  to  LC;  most  of  us  use  LC  cataloging  suggestions  so  we  don't 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  and  we  allow  LC  to  test  and  establish  library  standards." 

Despite  the  passage  of  seven  years,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  this  SLA  member  still  ring 
true. 

As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  well  aware,  the  budget  request  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  $364.4  million.  This  represents  a  total  increase  of  $30 
million,  or  nine  percent  over  fiscal  1993.  According  to  the  Library,  71  percent  of  that  $30 
million  is  already  earmarked  to  fund  mandatory  pay  and  price  level  increases. 

If  mandatory  increases  are  not  funded  for  fiscal  1994,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
reductions  in  service.  This  will  have  a  great  negative  impact  on  the  Library's  ability  to  serve 
not  only  Congress,  but  citizens  who  are  your  constituents,  as  well.  The  Library  estimates 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  its  services  are  for  the  nation,  not  for  Congress.  Those 
citizens  are  not  just  members  of  the  academic  research  community  or  students,  but 
encompass  individuals  from  the  for-profit  sector  as  well.  Again,  the  Library  has  estimated 
that  it  serves  over  800,000  individuals  and  answers  in  excess  of  1.4  million  information 
requests  a  year  covering  a  wide  array  of  subject  areas. 

Needless  to  say,  having  heard  testimony  from  other  users  as  well  as  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  you  are  aware  of  the  multitude  of  other  programs,  in  addition  to  constituent 
services,  in  which  the  Library  and  its  staff  are  involved. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  time  of  political  turmoil  in  so  many  nations  around  the  world  that 
staff  of  the  Library  including,  we  are  proud  to  note,  a  number  of  SLA  members  have  been 
working  with  the  House  Special  Task  Force  on  the  Development  of  Parliamentary 
Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe,  also  known  as  the  Frost  Task  Force.  Library  staff  have 
worked  on  administering  the  programs  of  the  Task  Force,  which  focuses  on  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  parliamentary  libraries  and  related  research  capabilities  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  the  former  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  (now  the  Czech  Republic  and 
Slovakia),  Bulgaria,  and  most  recently,  the  Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  has  coordinated  the  Library's  substantial  deliveries  of 
equipment,  library  resources,  and  technical  assistance  in  addition  to  encouraging  other 
organizations  to  join  in  helping  build  these  developing  parliaments. 

We  at  SLA  have  worked  with  Library  staff  to  arrange  for  a  number  of  librarians  from 
Eastern  Europe  who  were  participating  in  training  sessions  here  in  the  U.S.,  to  attend  our 
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Association's  last  two  annual  conferences  in  San  Antonio  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition, 
our  Association  was  able  to  help,  in  a  small  way,  by  donating  a  few  dozen  books  about 
library  management  and  library  technology  to  a  number  of  the  Ubraries  in  these  countries. 

The  Library  and  its  staff  should  be  commended  for  its  diligent  efforts  in  forging  new 
partnerships  with  people  in  countries  formerly  cut  off  from  the  U.S.  In  addition.  Library 
staff  advised  the  National  Library  of  Kuwait  on  how  to  rebuild  the  institution  devastated  by 
Iraq's  invasion  in  1990/91. 

Another  program  of  interest  to  many  of  our  members  is  the  Network  Advisory  Committee 
(NAC).  Robert  Billingsley,  an  SLA  member  is  the  Association's  representative  to  NAC. 
He  has  noted  that  the  advisory  committee  has  made  many  significant  contributions  to  the 
library  community  at  large  and  the  specialized  and  technical  library  community  in  particular. 

He  has  stated  that: 

"The  library  community  has  had  a  long  history  of  sharing  resources  among  diverse 
organizations  and  associations  to  achieve  access  to  information  and  knowledge. 
From  the  early  initiatives  in  the  middle  of  this  century  to  standardize  book  cataloging 
and  interlibrary  loan  procedures  to  the  development  of  standard  electronic  formats 
for  bibliograpWc  information  on  international  networks  in  the  last  20  years,  librarians 
have  been  striving  to  stretch  limited  resources  in  cooperative  ways.  NAC  has  been 
on  the  leading  edge  of  resource  sharing  in  the  library  community  for  nearly  two 
decades. 

In  light  of  the  recent  emphasis  on  electronic  "superhighways"  of  information,  the 
library  community  must  consider  an  even  broader  role  for  itself  in  the  growth  and 
use  of  networks.  An  educated  citizenry,  a  knowledgeable  research  and  development 
community,  in  the  commercial,  govenmient  and  academic  worlds,  a  well  informed 
goverrmient  at  all  levels  and  a  fully  supported  national  industrial  base  need  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  networking  constituency  to  be  served  by  libraries  and 
information  centers.  The  Network  Advisory  Committee  has  been  a  guiding  influence 
in  the  successful  evolution  of  the  library  community  toward  the  full  achievement  of 
that  goal." 

We  note  that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  proposed  to  make  the  Library's  computerized 
catalog  file  available  without  charge  via  the  Internet,  which  as  many  of  you  know,  is  oiu- 
current  "superhighway"  of  numerous  interconnected  networks,  with  the  major  backbone 
provided  by  the  National  Science  foundation's  NSFnet. 

In  addition,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Library's  "SCORPIO"  files,  which  includes  legislative 
status  information  (back  to  the  93rd  Congress)  should  be  available  on-line  by  this  spring. 
We  appreciate  this  forward  thinking  on  the  part  of  Library  staff  in  making  so  much  of  its 
up-to-date  material  accessible  to  the  nation's  citizens. 
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The  Library  is  moving  to  expand  its  services  to  the  scientific  and  technical  communities. 
The  new  Automated  Referral  Center,  discussed  by  Dr.  Billington  in  his  testimony  to  this 
panel,  looks  to  be  a  boon  for  many  of  our  members,  who  represent  organizations  in  both 
the  corporate  as  well  as  not-for-profit  sectors,  which  do  much  scientific  and  technical 
research.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  project  coming  to  fruition,  since  SLA  staff  and 
members  worked  with  Library  staff  in  the  developmental  stages  of  plaiming. 

We  view  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  as  essential  if  the  U.S.  is  to  remain  a  leader 
in  the  world  in  the  area  of  intellectual  property  rights.  In  the  production  of  computer 
software,  books,  music,  motion  pictures,  and  television  programs  we  have  no  equal.  These 
industries  generate  enormous  amounts  of  income  to  our  nation  and  must  be  protected.  The 
work  of  the  Copyright  Office  needs  to  be  funded  fully  in  order  to  keep  our  intellectual 
property  first-class. 

The  work  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  cannot  be  overstated.  In  order  for  CRS 
staff  to  support  Congress'  growing  analysis  and  information  needs,  there  must  be  adequate 
funding  for  its  operation.  CRS  continues  to  attract  world  class  information  specialists, 
researchers,  and  analysts  in  a  myriad  of  issue  areas  and  subject  classifications.  The  Library's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1994  of  an  additional  $4.7  million  includes  $4.2  million  for  mandatory 
pay  increases,  with  the  remainder  going  for  price  level  changes  and  improving  collections 
access  and  security. 

SLA  and  its  members  are  painfully  aware  that  in  this  era  of  deficit  reduction  and  belt- 
tightening  government  expenditures  are  going  to  be  reduced.  We  do  not  want  to  take  a  "cut 
them,  not  me"  attitude.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Library  of  Congress  responds 
to  more  than  500,000  congressional  requests  for  information  a  year  and  this  inevitably 
translates  into  better  constituent  services  for  Members  of  Congress.  The  Library  serves  a 
national  and,  with  every  passing  year,  an  international  constituency.  The  Library  is  a 
repository  of  this  nation's  institutional  memory.  It  must  be  preserved. 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1993. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE  M.  WHITE,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

WILLIAM  L.  ENSIGN,  ASSISTANT  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

J.  RAYMOND  CARROLL,  DIRECTOR  OF  ENGINEERING 

WILLIAM  F.  RAINES,  JR.,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

JEFFREY  COOPER-SMITH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

EMANUELE  CRUPI,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

HERBERT  FRANKLIN,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

ART  McINTYE,  INTERNAL  AUDITOR 

ROBERT  MILEY,  SUPERINTENDENT,  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

PAUL  PINCUS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

L.  GAIL  STANLEY,  STAFF  ASSISTANT 

TOM  WARD,  SUPERVISING  ENGINEER,  CAPITOL  BUILDING 

BEN  WIMBERLY,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

BARBARA  WOLANIN,  CURATOR 

Introduction 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good  morning  everybody.  We  have  come  to  that  point 
in  our  hearing  process  where  we  will  hear  from  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Honorable  George  M.  White,  accompanied  by  his 
very  able  staff,  who  I  am  sure  will  be  introduced  to  us  as  we  pro- 
ceed. I  think  it  is  particularly  important  we  do  that  this  time  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  new  Members. 

Those  in  attendance  have  traditionally  included  all  the  new 
Members,  as  well  as  the  carryovers.  I  am  the  only  person  here 
today  who  is  a  returning  Member  so  introductions  are  important  so 
people  know  who  to  talk  to  and  who  does  what.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discuss  some  of  the  basics  of  the  role  of  the  Architect  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  hope  that  in  your  remarks  you  might  give  us  a  little  history 
and  the  tenure,  et  cetera,  about  issues  that  people  might  not  under- 
stand. You  are  a  rather  unique  figure  in  the  federal  structure.  I 
was  looking  for  some  reference  in  the  article  in  the  federal  page 
yesterday  about  term  appointments,  those  people  who  don't  come 
and  go  with  administrations  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  are  talking  about  a  budget  request  of  $159.6  million  which  is 
a  net  increase  of  $47  million,  of  which  $4.3  million  is  nonrecurring 
deductions.  This  is  a  36.5  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1993 
level.  Twenty-seven  new  permanent  positions  are  requested  of 
which  three  would  be  transferred  from  House  rolls. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  we  need  to  mention  as  it 
pertains  to  this  kind  of  an  increase  is  that  the  Architect  in  recent 
years  has  indicated  that  he  wants  to  bring  us  what  he  thinks  would 
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be  required  to  do  the  job  of  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
Capitol  complex  and  obtaining  our  guidance  and  that  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  what  we  can  afford  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  I 
would  think  you  would  realize  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to 
fund  a  budget  request  of  that  sort  whether  we  would  want  to  or 
not. 

With  that  caveat,  why  don't  you  place  your  remarks  in  the 
record,  highlight  whatever  you  think  is  important  and  introduce 
staff  as  you  believe  appropriate  and  we  will  proceed. 

STAFF  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  introducing  the 
staff  first  is  probably  a  most  appropriate  time.  I  have  Bill  Ensign, 
the  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  Ray  Carroll,  our  Director  of 
Engineering;  Bill  Raines,  my  Administrative  Assistant. 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  was  holding  the  fort  while  you  were  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  White.  Jeffrey  Cooper-Smith,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden;  Manny  Crupi,  my  Budget  Officer;  Herb  Franklin,  Ex- 
ecutive Officer;  Art  Mclntye,  Internal  Auditor;  Bob  Miley,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  House  Office  Buildings;  Gail  Stanley,  Staff  Assist- 
ant; and  Tom  Ward,  Supervising  Engineer  of  the  Capitol  Building; 
Ben  Wimberly,  our  General  Counsel;  Dr.  Barbara  Wolanin,  our  Cu- 
rator; and  Paul  Pincus,  Landscape  Architect. 

That  introduces  the  basic  staff  people.  Of  course  they  are  sup- 
ported by  lots  of  other  staff,  as  you  are  well  aware.  Maybe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  just  to  briefly  explain  the  history  of  the  office. 

OFFICE  history 

The  first  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  appointed  by  George  Wash- 
ington in  1793  and  I  am  the  ninth.  It  has  been  a  place  of  longevity 
which  is  a  policy  I  have  tried  to  carry  on  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  are  doing  well  so  far. 

Mr.  White.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  January  28th  which  just 
passed,  I  began  my  23rd  year.  So  in  House  terms,  I  am  in  my  12th 
term.  The  office  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  20  or  30,  in  that  in  the  original  concept  of  the  Ar- 
chitect, it  was  an  outside  architect  who  became  hired  as  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  designed  the  buildings  and  then  went  away. 

GROWTH  OF  BUILDINGS 

It  became  apparent  over  the  years  that  there  was  a  need  for  an 
ongoing  oversight,  and  finally  in  the  early  1900s  when  other  build- 
ings began  to  be  built,  the  first  House  and  Senate  office  buildings — 
Cannon  and  Russell  Buildings  built  in  1908 — it  became  apparent 
there  was  a  need  for  an  architect  on  the  rolls  on  a  continuous 
basis. 

Prior  to  that,  there  were  no  House  or  Senate  office  buildings,  but 
as  the  Nation  expanded  and  the  needs  grew,  the  buildings  began  to 
be  built;  the  Longworth  Building  built  in  1933,  I  think,  and  the 
Dirksen  Building  in  1958,  the  Rayburn  Building  in  the  early  1960s 
and  so  on.  So  the  office  has  expanded,  also  as  a  property  manager. 

And  in  that  regard,  it  might  be  useful  for  me  to  point  out  that 
we  used  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  Office  of  the  Architect  doing 
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some  other  things  on  the  side.  It  turns  out  that  it  is  probably  more 
descriptive  of  the  way  the  office  operates  to  think  of  our  office  as  a 
sort  of  a  holding  company  for  a  group  of  smaller  operating  entities 
Hill-wide. 

FUNCTION  BUDGET 

The  appropriations  are  designated  for  House  office  buildings, 
Senate  office  buildings,  Capitol  grounds,  the  library,  et  cetera,  but 
it  can  be  viewed  in  another  way  which  is  in  our  justifications  on 
page  1.9,  each  year  in  recent  years  we  have  been  presenting  our 
appropriations  on  the  basis  of  what  we  call  a  function  budget.  You 
will  see  it  on  page  1.9,  where  we  show  the  numbers  in  dollars  that 
are  appropriated  to  us  spread  among  various  functions  rather  than 
office  buildings. 

For  example,  we  have  a  construction  activity.  We  have  an  elec- 
tronics activity.  We  are  in  the  energy  business.  We  have  landscape 
and  horticulture,  lease  management.  Two  kinds  of  property  man- 
agement, care,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  buildings,  and  oc- 
cupant services  meaning  cleaning  the  buildings,  et  cetera.  We  are 
in  the  communications  business,  in  the  transportation  business,  if 
you  think  of  transportation  as  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal. 

There  are  some  250  elevators  and  escalators  in  these  buildings. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  operating  elevators  in  the  House  and  operat- 
ing elevators  in  the  Senate,  if  you  were  in  the  business  of  main- 
taining elevators  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  you  had  250  ele- 
vators and  escalators  to  maintain,  it  would  be  a  major  business. 

It  is  kind  of  useful  to  indicate,  for  example,  that  the  energy  por- 
tion of  our  operation  takes  19  percent  of  the  dollars  in  the  budget 
but  only  4  percent  of  the  people  that  we  have.  There  are  some  in- 
teresting observations  of  that  nature  that  can  be  made.  It  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  way  the  office  is  operated.  We  try  and  assign  these 
functions  to  people  within  the  office  in  addition  to  the  way  in 
which  they  operate  in  terms  of  the  hierarchical  portion  of  the  orga- 
nization— for  example,  Ray  Carroll,  as  director  of  engineering, 
looks  after  the  energy  issues  because  those  are  an  engineering 
function. 

I  mention  that  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  unique  office.  I  don't  know 
of  anyplace  in  the  government  that  operates  in  this  way  and  it  has 
grown  over  the  years  to  do  that. 

Our  assignment  of  telecommunications  responsibilities  which 
came  through  this  committee  is  another  area  that  the  Architect's 
Office  never  had  anything  to  do  with  earlier.  So  there  is  continuous 
expanse  of  the  scope  and  breadth  of  our  role.  I  won't  dwell  on  it 
any  longer  except  that  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  if  you 
have  them  later  on. 

BUDGET  INCREASE 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  quite  right.  We  feel  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  professional 
duty  if  we  didn't  bring  before  the  Congress  those  things  which  we 
believe  are  necessary  for  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  facili- 
ties that  we  have  here.  Some  of  them  are  priceless.  The  restoration 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art,  et  cetera,  is  one  item,  the  build- 
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ings  themselves  are  another;  the  new  roof  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  in  these  justifications,  is  an  example. 

The  original  copper  roof  is  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old.  We 
have  been  patching  and  repairing.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may  and  then  you  tell  us  what  we  are  supposed  to  do 
or  not  do. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  the  roofs  fall  where  they  may? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  So  you  are  quite  correct  in  that  observation.  So  I 
am  the  messenger  and  I  usually  wear  a  bullet-proof  vest  as  a  result 
because  sometimes  I  have  to  bring  that  bad  monetary  news.  And 
when  you  postpone,  you  don't  avoid  the  necessity  to  spend  that 
money  to  maintain  a  building,  you  merely  add  to  it  because  it  usu- 
ally costs  more  later  than  it  does  now. 

I  know  these  are  tough  choices  but  they  are  choices  we  don't  feel 
that  it  is  our  role  to  make;  that  it  is  the  role  of  your  committee  to 
make  those  choices  and  our  role  to  bring  it  to  your  attention. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  White  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  M.  WHITE 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriation  Request 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

In  presenting  our  appropriations  request  for  fiscal  year  1994,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  intend  to  proceed,  with  your  approval,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  the  practice  for  the  past  several  years,  that  is,  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  various  requests,  following  which  I  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  in  detail  to  questions  regarding  any  of  the  specific 
items  that  you  wish  to  pursue. 

The  justifications  have  been  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  include 
all  items  pertaining  to  the  "Architect  of  the  Capitol,"  Including  House 
items.  Senate  items,  joint  items,  and  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  total  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  is 
$212,375,000,  which  includes  funding  for  2,087  positions.  This 
represents  a  net  increase  of  $48,123,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  total  of  $164,252,000.  Stated  differently,  gross 
increases  requested  are  $60,628,000  which  have  been  reduced  by 
nonrecurring  fiscal  year  1993  deductions  amounting  to  $12,505,000.  If 
the  item  "Senate  Office  Buildings"  is  excluded,  the  $48,123,000  net 
increase  for  1994  reduces  to  $42,704,000,  of  which  $14,979,000  is  for 
House  Office  Buildings. 
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Before  I  detail  the  increases  by  category,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  size  and  nature  of  the  requested  net  increase  of  $42,704,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  House  and  Joint  items  and  the  Botanic  Garden.  The 
total  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  represents  a  37X  increase 
over  the  appropriated  amount  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  increase 
includes  several  large  items  and  programs,  such  as  energy  efficient 
lighting  programs  in  the  Capitol,  House  and  Library  Buildings, 
$3,000,000;  the  construction  of  new  elevators  in  the  Longworth  Building, 
$6,580,000;  other  elevator  and  escalator  improvements  in  the  Capitol, 
House  and  Library  Buildings  and  Power  Plant,  $2,430,000;  renovation  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  Conservatory,  $5,000,000,  roof  replacement  for  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Library  of  Congress  Building,  $7,000,000,  and 
requirements  to  bring  the  Capitol  complex  into  compliance  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  $2,200,000.  These  important  but  costly 
programs  total  $26,210,000,  and  account  for  56X  of  the  gross  increase 
and  61X  of  the  net  increase. 

The  $47,028,000  gross  increase,  which  excludes  "Senate  Office 
Buildings,"  falls  into  five  categories. 

Mandatory  Items,  which  total  $6.820.000.  or  15X  of  the  increase: 
This  category  includes  cost  of  living  pay  increases,  personnel  benefits 
and  premium  pay  items  for  existing  positions  and  within-grade  salary 
advancements  and  other  changes  authorized  by  law.  I  have  also  included 
in  this  amount  locality  based  pay,  final  guidance  for  which  has  not  yet 
been  issued.  If  locality  based  pay  is  not  approved  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  for  fiscal  year  1994,  or  if  the  basis  for  the  increase 
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changes,  I  will  make  appropriate  adjustments  to  the  requested  amounts 
or  withdraw  the  request. 

New  Positions,  which  total  $1.117 .000.  or  2%  of  the  Increase:  A 
total  of  27  new  positions  are  requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 
This  Includes  restoration  of  nine  positions  abolished  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  conversion  of  four  temporary  positions  to  permanent  ones,  and 
three  positions  transferred  in  from  the  House  Post  Office.  Thus,  only 
eleven  of  the  new  positions  represent  an  Increase  to  our  overall  mission 
levels . 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  three  positions  were  reduced  from  the 
permanent  authorized  total  of  154  for  the  "Salaries"  appropriation, 
resulting  in  a  total  authorized  strength  of  151  permanent  positions. 
This  level  of  staffing  cuts  seriously  affects  my  ability  to  oversee 
essential  services  to  the  Congress,  Its  staff  and  the  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  complex.  In  the  past  ten  years,  over  1.5  million  square  feet 
of  space  have  been  added  to  the  Capitol  complex  and  over  seven  acres 
have  been  added  to  the  Capitol  Grounds.  In  addition,  new  functions  have 
been  added  to  the  Architect's  mission  such  as  waste  recycling, 
telecommunications,  lease  management,  electronics  security,  and 
occupational  and  work  place  safety  and  accessibility.  This  reduction 
will  weaken  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  manage  all  the  diverse 
activities  for  which  my  office  is  responsible.  At  the  time  these 
reductions  were  effected,  there  were  three  vacant  positions  available 
to  abolish:  a  GS-12  air  conditioning  engineer  position,  a  WG-12 
electronics  technician  position,  and  a  WG-5  laborer  position  assigned 
to  the  Flag  Office.   I  am  requesting  that  these  positions  be  restored. 
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The  four  temporary  positions  that  I  again  am  requesting  to  be  made 
permanent  in  the  "Salaries"  appropriation  include  our  structural 
engineer,  architectural  historian,  interior  design  specialist,  and 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Architect  positions.  These  positions  have 
in  the  past  been  charged  to  projects,  but  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
a  permanent  need  exists  for  these  types  of  staff. 

I  am  also  requesting  twelve  positions  in  the  Capitol  Buildings 
account,  which  include  restoration  of  five  positions  abolished  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  seven  new  positions.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  ten  positions 
were  abolished  from  the  "Capitol  Buildings"  appropriation.  Although 
this  reduction  appeared  to  be  relatively  modest,  it  is  more  than  a  five 
percent  cut  to  the  staff  that  maintain  the  Capitol  Building  and  provide 
other  essential  complex-wide  services.  This  would  result  in  service 
quality  below  levels  considered  to  be  acceptable  for  service  delivery 
In  the  Capitol  Building.  The  Architect's  office  is  proud  of  the 
dedication  with  which  the  Capitol  Building  maintenance  forces  perform 
their  duties.  However,  this  excellent  service  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  if  these  positions  are  not  restored.  A  thorough  review  of  the 
abolished  positions  was  made.  It  is  requested  that  five  of  those 
positions,  that  is,  those  that  have  been  deemed  the  most  critical  in 
terms  of  service  delivery,  be  restored  at  this  time.  I  am  thus 
requesting  restoration  of  three  air  conditioning  equipment  mechanic 
positions,  one  painter  position  and  one  elevator  mechanic  position.  The 
seven  new  laborer  positions  requested  fall  into  two  work  categories  and 
are  needed  to  provide  support  for  activities  that  are  workload  increases 
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and  to  improve  service  delivery.  For  the  day  labor  force,  four 
positions  are  requested  to  provide  maintenance  and  cleaning  support  to 
the  8,200  new  square  feet  of  space  being  created  by  the  Courtyard  Infill 
project  on  the  House  side  and  assist  in  the  growing  demands  for  occupant 
services  during  normal  office  hours,  including  assistance  to  the 
maintenance  shops,  setting  up  and  cleaning  rooms  used  for  special 
functions,  responding  to  emergency  service  calls,  cleaning  windows, 
chandeliers,  woodwork  and  marble  within  the  building,  assisting  when 
needed  in  the  flag  flying  operation,  and  other  services.  The  present 
labor  force  is  too  small  to  handle  all  these  requests  on  a  timely  basis, 
with  the  result  that  many  service  calls  are  not  attended  to  immediately, 
while  others  may  be  interrupted  while  the  labor  force  responds  to  one 
of  a  higher  or  emergency  priority.  Three  positions  are  also  requested 
for  the  night  labor  force  to  provide  for  a  dedicated  rest  room  cleaning 
program  similar  to  the  one  I  instituted  two  years  ago  for  cleaning 
floors.  The  latter  program  has  been  so  successful  that  I  intend  to 
provide  the  same  dedicated  night  time  cleaning  service  in  all  the 
Capitol  Building  rest  rooms  on  the  House  side. 

Three  new  gardener  positions  are  requested  for  the  Capitol  Grounds 
appropriation.  These  positions  are  required  to  maintain  the  additional 
workload  due  to  increased  planting  areas  and  beds.  These  additional 
areas  include  the  new  raised  plant  beds  on  the  West  Front  Terrace,  as 
well  as  the  landscaped  areas  created  by  the  funding  that  has  been 
provided  for  landscape  improvements  to  the  Grounds . 
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The  transfer  of  three  House  Post  Office  laborer  positions  to  the 
"House  Office  Buildings"  appropriation  became  effective  October  1,  1993. 
Thus,  three  additional  positions  are  requested  to  accommodate  this  need. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  three  positions  were  reduced  from  the 
"Library  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Structural  and  Mechanical  Care" 
permanent  authorized  total  of  139,  resulting  in  a  total  authorized 
strength  of  136  permanent  positions.  It  is  requested  that  one  position, 
an  air  conditioning  equipment  mechanic,  be  restored  at  this  time. 
Restoration  of  the  position  is  critical  to  ensure  that  the  air 
conditioning  units  work  properly  at  all  times  to  control  temperature  and 
humidity  and  protect  the  valuable  Library  collections. 

Finally,  I  am  requesting  a  custodial  laborer  position  for  the 
Botanic  Garden.  This  position  is  needed  as  a  result  of  the  expanded 
cleaning  work  load  created  by  the  new  growing  facility.  The  addition 
of  this  position  will  ensure  that  the  new  facility  is  properly  cared  for 
and  presentable  for  the  many  public  programs  that  are  planned  to  take 
place  there. 

Annual  Recurring  Maintenance,  which  totals  $4.679.000  or  lOZ  of 
the  increase:  This  category  is  required  to  finance  normal  maintenance 
and  custodial  responsibilities,  such  as  repairs  and  improvements  to 
electrical,  air  conditioning  and  other  mechanical  systems;  procurement 
of  supplies  and  materials  and  equipment;  cleaning  and  custodial  care; 
removal  of  solid,  paper  and  bulk  waste;  and  painting.  Of  the  total 
increase  of  $4,679,000,  approximately  $2,959,000  represents  Inflationary 
increases.  The  balance  of  this  Increase,  $1,720,000,  is  required 
primarily  for  improved  and  expanded  service.    The   two  largest 
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requirements  for  this  overall  category,  however,  are  for  lease  costs  for 
AOC  staff  moving  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  Building  ($1,360,000)  and  an 
Increase  for  electrical  energy  costs  in  the  Capitol  Power  Plant, 
($1,968,000).  These  items  represent  71X  of  the  requested  increase  under 
this  category. 

Cyclical  Maintenance,  which  totals  $19.146.000.  or  41X  of  the 
increase:  As  indicated  in  the  past,  I  define  this  category  as  long  term 
maintenance  items  that  arise  only  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  such  as 
roof  repairs,  sidewalk  replacement  and  so  forth.  Two  of  the  largest 
items  total  $12,000,000,  and  represent  63X  of  this  increase  in  monetary 
terms  requested  under  this  category.  They  include  replacing  the  roof 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Library  of  Congress  Building,  ($7,000,000),  and 
renovation  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Conservatory  ($5,000,000).  The 
remainder  of  the  increase,  $7,146,000,  is  required  for  several  items  for 
property  and  equipment  maintenance  replacement,  such  as  elevator  and 
escalator  programs  ($2,430,000). 

In  past  years  I  have  remarked  that  proper  cyclical  maintenance  is 
a  critical  investment  in  the  Capitol  Complex,  and  I  have  thanked  the 
Committee  for  recognizing  these  needs  and  appropriating  monies  for  these 
necessary  repairs  over  the  years.  Funds  expended  for  that  purpose  are 
more  than  repaid  through  extending  the  life  of  buildings  and  thus 
avoiding  the  higher  costs  of  new  construction  or  the  larger  expenditures 
associated  with  major  replacement  programs.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  occurs  this  year.  We  plan  to 
celebrate  this  monumental  event  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  I  have 
suggested  to  the  Bicentennial  Committee  a  re-enactment  of  the  laying  of 
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the  cornerstone.  I  cannot  but  think  that  without  the  maintenance 
efforts  providentially  funded  by  this  Committee  over  the  past  years,  the 
American  people  would  not  be  so  proud  of  this  world-class  edifice  as 
they  are  today. 

The  last  category  is  Continuing  and  Initiating  Other  Programs, 
which  totals  $15.266.000.  or  32X  of  the  increase:  Included  in  this 
category  are  funds  for  such  programs  as  construction  of  additional 
elevators  for  the  Longworth  Building  ($6,580,000)  and  requirements  to 
bring  the  Capitol  complex  into  compliance  with  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  ($2,200,000).  These  two  projects  comprise  58X  of  this 
increase.  In  addition  to  these  projects,  there  is  a  total  of  $3,000,000 
being  requested  for  retrofitting  energy  efficient  lighting  in  the 
Capitol  Complex  (excluding  the  Senate  Office  Buildings).  This  is  broken 
down  as  $1,000,000  included  in  the  "Capitol  Buildings"  appropriation 
base,  $1,000,000  for  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  Buildings.  The  total  scope,  cost,  and  financial  and 
energy  savings  of  this  multi-year  program  are  being  determined  by  a 
pilot  study  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget.  The  initial  economic 
analyses  indicate  that  this  program  does  have  significant  potential  for 
saving  energy  and  dollars,  and  thus  I  have  requested  additional  funds 
so  there  is  no  delay  in  implementing  the  program  once  the  pilot  study 
is  approved.  Several  other  items,  which  total  $4,486,000,  comprise  the 
balance  of  this  request. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  briefly  three  major  projects  and 
their  progress. 
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The  first  is  the  restoration  of  the  West  Front  terraces  and  the 
courtyard  infill  project.  The  design  was  completed  early  in  1991,  and 
bids  were  received  shortly  thereafter,  with  the  acceptable  low  bid  being 
below  the  budget  estimate.  Upon  approval  of  a  request  to  proceed,  a 
contract  was  awarded  on  March  7,  1991,  in  the  amount  of  $11,378,000. 
The  Contractor  mobilized  on-site  during  early  May  and  the  Olmsted 
Terraces  were  closed  for  construction  on  May  21,  1991.  The  Contractor 
is  nearly  complete  with  all  the  work.  The  majority  of  the  work  on  the 
upper,  middle  and  lower  terraces  is  complete.  The  work  within  the 
courtyard  infills  is  nearly  complete.  We  are  now  working  with  the 
Contractor  to  establish  the  substantial  completion  date.  During  the 
course  of  the  Project,  numerous  unpredictable  and  unforeseen  conditions 
were  encountered,  which  required  the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  for 
redesign  and  changes  to  the  construction.  The  costs  for  these  necessary 
changes  required  an  additional  reprogramming  request,  in  the  amount  of 
$2,815,000,  which  was  approved  by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in 
October  1992.  As  you  know,  final  work  on  the  Project  was  coordinated 
so  that  the  Inauguration  could  take  place  on  the  West  Front.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  that  event  was  extremely  successful. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Renovation  and  Restoration  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  Buildings  is  continuing  to  progress  well.  A 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $18,760,000  was  awarded  for  performance  of  the 
major  portion  of  Milestone  IV  (Phase  II)  renovation  work.  All  work  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  May  1994,  which  is  the  same  completion  date 
reported  last  year  at  this  time. 
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Ulth  regard  to  certain  delays  on  the  restoration  project,  I  again 
want  to  assure  the  Committee  that  ongoing  discussions  between  members 
of  my  staff  and  the  Library  of  Congress  have  increased  the  level  of 
project  coordination  and  communication  of  needs  on  both  sides. 
Cooperation  on  the  interim  occupancy  milestone,  which  involved  Library 
of  Congress  moves,  was  a  very  critical  schedule  issue,  and  we  worked 
closely  together  on  that  to  ensure  that  the  transition  proceeded 
smoothly.  I  am  closely  monitoring  the  interaction  of  my  staff,  the 
Library,  and  the  various  project  contractors  to  assure  that  no  delays 
arise  from  foreseeable  or  preventable  issues. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  I  have  intended  to  keep  the 
Committees  and  the  Librarian  informed  of  any  potential  change  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  project.  As  the  project  is  nearing 
completion,  it  now  appears  that  in  order  to  complete  all  planned 
activities,  the  budget  will  be  exceeded  by  about  4X ,  including  a  small 
contingency.  Although  the  estimated  shortfall  of  $3.2  million  is  deemed 
to  be  well  within  reasonable  limits,  particularly  since  the  $81  million 
budget  was  estimated  in  1983,  ten  years  ago,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
disappointment  in  the  light  of  today's  financial  constraints.  The 
shortfall,  which  is  remarkably  small  in  the  light  of  the  complications 
associated  with  the  prosecution  of  a  major,  complicated  restoration 
project  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  results,  among  other  things,  from 
the  absorption  of  a  number  of  items  over  the  years  that  were  not  part 
of  the  original  program. 

Either  additional  funds  will  have  to  be  forthcoming,  or  some  items 
in  the  present  remaining  program  may  have  to  be  eliminated  or  postponed. 
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Development  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Building  (as  the  former 
Judiciary  Office  Building  has  been  designated  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Judiciary  Office  Building)  was  completed  according  to  the  original 
schedule,  by  October  1992.  The  building  Is  occupied  primarily  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Judicial  Branch  that  previously  were  scattered  among 
several  locations. 

In  addition,  subject  to  further  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  pursuant  to 
authorizing  legislation,  a  portion  of  the  building  will  be  occupied  by 
support  staff  offices  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  which  will  vacate 
space  In  two  House  office  buildings  for  this  purpose.  The  AOC  occupancy 
was  previously  directed  and  approved  by  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Recently  I  sent  the  above  mentioned  entities  letters  requesting  their 
approval  to  proceed  with  this  plan. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN) .  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  LBTN 
Team  is  on  the  verge  of  accomplishing  the  goals  established  by  this 
Committee  and  set  out  in  the  provisions  of  Sec.  305.  The  LBTN  Team  has 
nearly  achieved  a  common  system  architecture  that  ensures  maximum 
interconnection  capability  and  engineering  compatibility  for  voice,  data 
and  image  communications.  The  Team  has  met  on  a  regular  basis  to 
develop  this  program,  taking  timely  advantage  of  Industry  advances  which 
have  clarified  and  strengthened  our  direction  by  establishing  standards 
that  are  in  concert  with  the  LBTN  approach.   The  Legislative  Branch 
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agencies,  as  well  as  the  House  and  Senate j  have  also  contributed  greatly 
toward  achieving  these  goals  by  implementing  our  telecommunications 
network  in  stages,  in  part  driven  by  the  LBTN  Team  work  and  in  part 
driven  by  technology  available  in  the  industry. 

Last  year  I  reported  that  we  were  at  the  point  where  this  vision 
was  nearing  its  realization.  This  Committee  provided  funding  in  an 
amount  of  $245,000  needed  for  the  remaining  linkages  and  pieces  to  this 
overall  telecommunications  structure.  The  LBTN  Team  has  agreed  on  the 
linkages  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  those  improvements. 
Once  complete,  we  will  have  in  place  a  Hill-wide  telecommunications 
system  over  which  any  agency  or  congressional  office  can  send  and 
receive  voice,  data  and  image  transmissions.  Coordination  of  this 
system  is  achieved  by  each  agency  determining  its  own  needs  for  access 
and  information  protection,  yet  working  in  concert  with  the  whole  LBTN 
Team.  The  LBTN  will  continue  to  evolve  as  Congressional  needs  change 
and  technological  advances  expand  the  services  available  to  us ,  but  the 
basic  infrastructure  that  we  have  worked  toward  will  be  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the  future.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
this  system  as  the  Committee  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  submit  two 
reprogrammings  for  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee.  One,  in  an  amount 
of  $200,000,  is  to  meet  certain  provisions  of  the  National  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992.  The  other,  in  an  amount  of.  $40,000,  is  to  replace  Senate 
Post  Office  X-ray  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  brief  summary  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  questions  that  you  and  the  Committee  may  have. 
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BUDGET  PRIORITIES 


Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  interrupt — you  do  make  so^e  choices.  There 
are  things  that  you  don't  bring  us  even  in  a  budget  with  a  36  per- 
cent increase. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true,  some  things  could  be  postponed  or  not 
done.  In  addition,  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  you  will  find  in 
our  justifications  that  we  have  provided  a  prioritization  level  if 
there  is  such  a  word.  Every  item  in  this  budget  is  categorized  as 
either  non-discretionary,  critical,  highly  desirable  or  desirable.  We 
did  that  and  you  will  find  it  at  the  end  of  each  justification. 

Recognizing  that  these  tough  choices  have  to  be  made,  we  have 
given  you  our  judgment  from  the  technical  architectural  and  engi- 
neering managements'  standpoint  which  items  we  think  more  im- 
portant than  others.  You  might  disagree,  but  at  least  it  is  a  start 
toward  the  choices  to  be  made  recognizing  it  is  a  problem. 

MANDATORY  PAY  ITEMS 

With  this  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  very  briefly  say  that  of  the 
increase — and  this  is  in  our  opening  statement  which  I  will  quickly 
highlight  by  saying  that — of  the  increase,  the  mandatory  items  are 
15  percent  of  the  increase.  Mandatory  meaning  costs  of  living,  pay 
increases,  personnel  benefits,  things  provided  for  by  law  that  must 
be  done.  That  is  15  percent. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Have  you  included  the  location  pay  for  the  Washing- 
ton area? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  not  mandatory  but  you  have  interpreted  it  as 
appropriate?  That  is  part  of  your  15  percent. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  part  of  the  so-called  mandatory  increase. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  other  things  are  cost  of  living  adjustment,  in- 
grades  and  so  on. 

Mr.  White.  Salary  advancements  and  changes  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Plus  your  new  employees  who  are  now  putting  their 
retirement  on  your  books? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  that  also  include  the  27  new  people? 

Mr.  White.  It  doesn't  include  the  27  new  people. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  15  percent? 

Mr.  White.  Three  of  those  people  are  in  the  non-discretionary 
category — those  are  the  ones  that  are  transferred  from  the  House 
rolls.  That  is  mandatory  by  our  standards  since  we  have  no  choice 
in  that.  They  are  spread  among  the  different  categories.  We  have 
12  marked  as  critical,  eight  less  than  critical  but  highly  desirable, 
four  as  desirable. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  don't  let  them  know  who  they  are,  do  we? 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  wouldn't  want  anybody  to  feel  less  than  desirable. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  get  your  point.  Included  in  your  15  percent  are  the 
three  carryovers.  This  effects  a  transfer  of  location  but  a  continu- 
ance of  performance? 
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Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  others  are  part  of  an  augmentation  or  increased 
service  level? 

Mr.  White.  They  are  not  in  that  mandatory  except  for  those 
three.  The  rest  come  under  new  positions,  which  is  2  percent  of  the 
increase,  that  basic  category.  And  those  are  prioritized,  as  I  say, 
using  that  noun  as  a  verb. 

ANNUAL  RECURRING  MAINTENANCE 

Next  item  is  annual  recurring  maintenance  which  is  the  ongoing 
need  for  paying  more  for  paint  and  lumber  and  raw  materials  and 
things  that  we  need  in  order  to  maintain  the  buildings  on  the  ongo- 
ing basis.  That  is  10  percent  of  the  increase  and  that  is  basically 
inflationary,  but  in  addition  to  that,  adjusts  for  minor  changes  in 
inadvertent  deficiencies  in  having  not  enough  material.  We  find 
one  year  that  we  need  more  paint,  so  we  increase  a  little  bit  that 
way. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  buy  in  bulk  to  a  point  where  you  will  carry 
over  several  years  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  White.  No.  We  buy  off  what  used  to  be  the  GSA  schedule.  It 
is  now  under  a  different  name.  We  don't  buy  more  than  we  need 
except  a  small  reservoir  for  daily  use. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Your  procurement  is  pretty  much  done  with  GSA? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  bet  you  could  do  better. 

Mr.  White.  Some  cases  we  do.  Some  items  we  let  out  directly 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  legal  flexibility  do  you  have?  Do  you  have  the 
ability  to  do  something  in  terms  of  procurement  outside  GSA? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  We  can  procure  whatever  we  want  without 
going  to  GSA. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  have  concluded  over  time  it  is  less  expensive? 

Mr.  White.  For  some  items.  It  is  particularly  useful  where  we 
have  a  lack  of  lead  time.  Those  items  which  are  immediately  avail- 
able and  we  need  we  may  buy  even  though  we  might  do  a  little 
better  by  public  bidding,  but  chances  are  we  won't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  if  you  don't  go  to  GSA,  you  go  to  public  bidding? 

Mr.  White.  If  the  value  is  more  than  $25,000 — and  even  when 
less  than  $25,000,  we  take  figures  on  an  informal  basis  by  my  direc- 
tion. 

PROCUREMENT  COMPETITION 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  competitive  is  it  for  white  paint  or  2  by  4's? 

Mr.  White.  Very  competitive. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Anybody  who  wants  to  bid  can  come  in  and  qualify 
with  you? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  get  a  lot  of  good  bids? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  If  someone  wanted  to  come  in  to  bid,  how  would 
they  know  you  were  going  to  do  that  project?  Do  you  advertise  in 
professional  magazines  or  reports? 
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Mr.  WiMBERLY.  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  part  of  the  Federal  procurement  process. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  that  be  $25,000  or  more? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  The  little  ones 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  little  ones,  if  they  have  signed  up  with  you,  you 
let  them  know? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  We  are  such  a  focus  of  attention,  very 
little  happens  here  that  everybody  doesn't  know  about.  So  by  and 
large,  as  opposed  to  for  example  if  some  Federal  office  building  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  needs  something,  people  wouldn't  know  about  it,  but 
everybody  knows  what  is  happening  here  in  terms  of  our  activities; 
it  is  either  in  Roll  Call  or  somewhere  else.  We  nevertheless  adver- 
tise in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  which  is  the  standard  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Young.  When  you  say  everybody  knows,  I  don't  know.  I  am 
sure  there  are  contractors  out  in  Northern  Virginia  where  I  live 
that  don't  know.  When  you  say  everybody  knows,  does  that  mean 
just  everybody  inside  the  capital  area? 

Mr.  White.  I  shouldn't  have  said  it  quite  that  way.  I  was  think- 
ing of  major  projects.  Let's  take  the  Thurgood  Marshall  Federal  Ju- 
diciary Building.  There  is  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  industry,  there 
are  publications  within  the  construction  industry.  That  is  a  major 
project.  It  was  a  $142  million  project.  Small  ones,  no,  they  wouldn't 
know  unless  they  call  in  and  ask  if  they  can  be  put  on  a  list.  We 
have  a  list.  We  keep  it  and  expand  it  as  people  ask  us  to. 

Mr.  Young.  So  they  know  if  they  are  on  the  list? 

Mr.  White.  They  know  if  they  are  on  the  list.  If  they  are  not  on 
the  list,  all  they  have  to  do  is  call  us  and  get  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  qualify  them  to  make  sure  they  can  deliver  on 
their  promises,  but  other  than  that,  it  is  up  to  their  initiative? 

Mr.  White.  Right.  Regarding  Commerce  Business  Daily,  most  of 
these  people  are  subscribers  to  that. 

Mr.  Young.  You  don't  advertise 

supplies  source  list 

Mr.  WiMBERLY.  We  develop  the  list  and  proactively  seek  sources. 
People  call  when  we  have  requirements  to  see  who  can  meet  the 
needs.  We  keep  records  of  that  so  we  have  a  list  that  we  can  go  to 
and  augment.  We  see  if  anybody  else  is  in  the  business. 

Mr.  White.  People  aren't  bashful  about  calling  and  wanting  to 
be  on  the  bidding  list,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  retail  as  well  as  wholesale? 

Mr.  White.  We  don't  buy  retail  unless  it  is  a  dire  emergency. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  wouldn't  think  so,  but  I  am  in  the  same  situation 
trying  to  figure  out  the  logistics  of  this.  It  would  be  wholesale  dis- 
tributors that  would  be  supplying  your  materials? 

Mr.  White.  Generally,  although  some  retail  supplier  who  wanted 
to  bid  like  a  wholesaler  just  to  have  volume  and  turnover  is  wel- 
come to  do  that.  We  don't  care. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  could  have  people  from  Florida — if  they  were 
willing  to  drive  it  up  some  morning  in  a  truck,  they  could  be  just 
as  competitive. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  It  would  be  good  to  get  this  for  the  record  so  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  how  many  qualify  to  bid  on  paint  or  whatever.  It  is 
just  a  little  snapshot  in  time  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Subject:  Policies  and  Procedures  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Uses  to  Solicit  Competition 
for  His  Procurements 


The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  competes  requirements  for  construction,  supplies,  and  services 
using  formal  solicitations,  either  an  Invitation  for  Bids  (IFBs)  or  a  Request  for  Proposals 
(RFPs),  when  the  purchase  is  expected  to  have  a  value  in  excess  of  $25,000,  and  by  using 
open  market  (small)  purchase  procedures  for  purchases  with  values  of  $25,000  or  less.  In 
certain  instances,  where  appropriate  contracts  exist,  the  Architect  acquires  suppUes  and 
services  using  contracts  awarded  by  the  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  its 
Federal  Supply  Schedule  program. 

The  Procurement  Division  provides  copies  of  Invitations  for  Bids  (IFBs)  and  Requests  for 
Proposals  (RFPs)  to  all  firms  included  on  Bidder's  lists  furnished  by  the  organizations  within 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  having  technical  cognizance  over  the  acquisitions. 
These  lists  include  firms  known  by  the  Architect  to  have  the  ability  to  satisfy  the  specific 
requirement  for  which  the  sohcitations  are  being  issued  as  the  result  of  prior  contracts  with 
them,  their  reputation,  or  information  the  vendors  previously  furnished  to  the  Architect 
regarding  their  qualifications  and  capabiUties.  The  Architect  supplements  its  Bidder's  list 
by  furnishing  copies  of  solicitations  to  firms  requesting  them  as  the  result  of  their  being 
pubUcized  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  the  public  notification  media  by  which  U.S. 
Government  agencies  identify  contract  actions,  or  their  being  furnished  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  public  posting  in  its  Main  Post  Office,  or  from  collateral 
sources  including  trade  publications  which,  on  their  own  initiative  republish  Commerce 
Business  Daily  notices. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  policy  requires  that  small  purchases  valued  between  $2,500  and 
$25,000  be  solicited  competitively,  with  price  quotations  requested  from  at  least  three  (3) 
qualified,  independently  competing  suppliers  serving  the  local  trade  area.  Further,  the 
policy  states  that,  if  practicable,  for  subsequent  acquisitions  of  the  same  item,  two  (2) 
sources  not  included  in  a  previous  solicitation  should  be  requested  to  furnish  quotations. 
Acquistions  valued  at  less  than  $2,500  may  be  acquired  without  soliciting  competition, 
provided  that  prices  are  considered  fair  and  reasonable,  and  such  purchases  are  equally 
distributed  over  a  period  of  time  among  qualified  suppliers.  As  the  result  of  these 
procedures,  the  Architect  has,  over  the  past  two  years,  acquired  materials  and  services  from 
approximately  3,900  separate  firms. 

In  some  instances,  the  Architect  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  Supply  Schedule 
contracts.  Under  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  program,  the  General  Services 
Administration  awards  contracts  as  the  result  of  solicitations  publicized  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  to  commercial  firms  which  permit  all  Government  agencies  to  acquire 
commonly  used  supplies  and  services  at  stated  prices  by  issuing  delivery  orders  directly  to 
those  firms. 
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Mr.  Packard.  Do  you  have  an  in-house  prebid  committee  that  de- 
termines whether  bids  are  over/under  your  estimates? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  We  have  an  in-house  estimator — ^we  term  this 
particular  kind  of  estimate  a  conceptual  estimate.  Conceptual  esti- 
mators are  a  different  breed  than  people  who  take  things  off  of 
drawings  that  are  already  finished. 

Mr.  Packard.  Are  you  required  to  take  low  bids? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Packard.  Do  you  have  the  option  to  accept  bids  over  the  esti- 
mate or  if  no  bid  is  below  the  estimate,  or  who  is  the 

Mr.  White.  We  have  that  option.  If  all  the  bids  are  over  the 
funding  that  we  have,  for  example,  we  have  to  reject  all  of  them. 
We  cannot  obligate  funds  that  we  don't  have. 

Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  a  force  account  at  the  city  level. 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead,  George. 

CYCLICAL  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  White.  I  have  a  term  that  we  use  each  year  called  cyclical 
maintenance  which  includes  things  like  roof  repairs  or  sidewalks, 
things  that  need  repair  every  15  or  20  years,  and  because  we  don't 
have  an  accounting  system  in  the  government  which  lets  us  set 
aside  a  reserve  for  replacement,  which  would  be  more  appropriate 
in  terms  of  knowing  that  you  have  depreciation  happening  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  these  come  as  large  items.  But  they  are  cyclical 
and  I  categorize  those  separately  in  order  to  enable  that  to  be  seen. 
That  is  41  percent  of  the  total. 

The  largest  of  these  is  the  Library  of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson 
Building  roof  for  $7  million.  Well,  that  doesn't  have  to  be  done  all 
at  once,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  all  at  once.  On  the  other  hand, 
recognizing  the  financial  constraints,  we  could  do  it  in  stages  or 
keep  patching  it.  We  have  spent  lots  of  money  on  restoring  the 
building,  as  you  know,  so  it  pays  to  fix  that  roof.  One  can  always 
say  it  will  last  another  year,  but  you  can  say  that  with  the  roof  on 
your  house  and  you  don't  know  when  it  will  give  you  a  problem. 

We  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go  in  the  risk  of 
not  fixing  that,  particularly  copper  that  is  a  hundred  years  old 
which  gets  spongy  and  you  can't  even  find  the  places  where  it  is 
leaking.  You  smear  waterproofing  compound  on  the  whole  roof. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  cyclical  maintenance. 

continuing  and  initiating  other  programs 

Continuing  and  initiating  other  programs  amounts  to  32  percent 
of  the  total,  and  those  are  either  new  programs  or  continuing  exist- 
ing programs  such  as,  for  example,  bringing  the  Capitol  Complex 
into  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  That  is  a 
new  program  to  conform  to  the  law. 

So  there  are  some  items  which  we  bring  to  your  attention  as 
things  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  ADA  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  as  to  what  that  cost  would 
be,  bringing  ADA  to  Capitol  Hill? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  we  have  an  estimate.  What  we  bsised  the  esti- 
mate on  was  a  detailed  investigation  of  this  building.  Then  we  used 
percentage  factors  and  compared  that  with,  let's  say,  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  as  to  various  items  like  accessing  the  build- 
ing, pathways  through  the  building,  toilet  modifications,  etc. 

We  compared  the  buildings  as  to  difficulty  and  complexity  and 
using  those  factors  from  the  detailed  cost  per  unit  of  repair,  we 
have  expanded  that  Hill-wide  and  come  up  with  a  total  number. 
We  think  that  over  time  it  will  be,  including  20  percent  for  escala- 
tion, administration  and  design  costs,  and  over  years,  we  think 
there  is  about  $24.5  million 

Mr.  Fazio.  Over  how  many  years? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  could  be  done  over  as  many  years  as  we 
want.  This  year  we  think  seven  years  is  about  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  done  and  still  conform  in  a  reasonable  way.  That  is  why  we  are 
asking  for  roughly,  I  think,  $2.9  million  this  year,  because  we  have 
some  existing  funds. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  that  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced  if  we  shorten 
the  time  frame? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  your  lawyer  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  conform,  if  we  do  it  in  that  seven-year  period?  Have  you 
looked  at  this  from  the  legal  standpoint?  People  are  sensitive  about 
Congress  complying  with  laws  it  passes,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  we 
are  not  subject  to  violation  there. 

LEGAL  compliance  WITH  ADA 

Mr.  White.  We  better  check  that.  The  law  provides  for  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  these  items,  particularly  in  historic  buildings. 
If  you  destroy  a  historic  building  to  make  it  accessible,  you  haven't 
accomplished  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  all  our  buildings  qualify  as  historic? 

Mr.  White.  This  one  and  the  Cannon  and  the  Russell  building 
are  landmark  buildings.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  going  from  that 
point  on.  So  there  are  deviations  permissible  and  the  law  doesn't 
expect  all  this  to  be  accomplished  overnight.  Our  goal  would  be  to 
take  care  of  the  items  of  a  critical  nature  first. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  are  actually  starting  with  the  biggest  block- 
ages to  passage  by  disabled  people  and  working  your  way  through 
to  what  you  think  we  must  do  but  which  are  not  immediately  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct.  An  additional  item  in  that  regard  is 
that  some  items  which  are  not  really  as  important  overall  are  very 
costly  so  you  get  more,  as  the  saying  goes,  bang  for  the  buck  by 
doing  those  things  which  are  not  too  expensive  to  accomplish  but 
which  make  a  large  impact  on  accessibility. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Include  for  the  record  an  opinion  from  your  lawyer  as 
to  our  compliance  with  the  law.  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  stick  to 
some  program  similar  to  what  you  have  laid  out  and  accomplished 
our  task. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Memorandum  Opinion  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


Section  509  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  Public  Law  102-392,  q>proved 
Oct  6,  1992,  applied  the  rights  and  protections  of  the  ADA  to  the  Congress.  However, 
barrier  free  access  to  federal  buildings  and  fodlities  had  its  roots  in  Public  Law  90-480,  the 
"Architectural  Barriers  Act,"  enacted  in  1968,  which  authorized  four  executive  branch 
agencies  (GSA,  HUD,  E>OD  and  USPS)  to  establish  standards  for  the  design,  construction 
and  alteration  of  buildings  under  their  req>ective  jurisdictions  to  ensure  that  these  buildings 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  physically  handicq>ped.  Subsequent  legislation  including  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973"  (Public  Law  93-112)  and  a  1978  amendment  to  Section  502  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  by  the  four  standard- 
setting  agencies.  Although  Congress  wa^^  not  subject  to  this  legislation  under  the  statutes 
as  written,  the  desirability  and  importance  of  conforming  to  these  standards  within  the 
unique  and  historic  structures  which  house  the  legislative  branch  was  recognized  by  the 
Congress  and  a  far-sighted  program  to  make  the  buildings  and  groimds  more  accessible  to 
those  with  physical  disabilities  was  begun  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  funding 
appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1976.  The  Uniform  Federal  AccessibiUty  Standards  (UFAS) 
served  until  the  passage  of  the  ADA  as  the  definitive  reference  for  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  renovation  and  new  construction  projects.  Under  the  ADA, 
design,  construction  or  alteration  of  facilities  in  conformance  with  either  the  UFAS  or  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  Accessibility  Guidelines  (ADAAG)  are  deemed  to  comply 
with  the  section  of  the  ADA  s^lying  to  new  construction  and  alterations. 

Because  of  the  program  of  barrier  removal  committed  to  by  the  Congress  over  the  past 
seventeen  years,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  eliminating  the  most  obvious  barriers 
to  access  to  Legislative  Branch  facilities,  principally  for  individuals  vnth  mobility 
impairments.  As  mandated  by  Sec.  303  of  the  ADA,  as  of  January  26,  1992,  the  date 
prescribed  in  the  Act,  ajl  renovation  and  alteration  projects  are,  and  all  new  construction 
projects  will  be,  designed  and  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  ADA.  The  United  States 
Capitol  Police,  stationed  in  all  Legislative  Branch  facilities,  and  the  Congressional  Special 
Services  Office  provide  various  forms  of  assistance  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Taken 
together,  these  measures  have  resulted  in  a  present  condition  of  minimal  compliance  with 
the  accessibility  requirements  of  ADA  in  Legislative  Branch  facilities.  The  recommended 
seven-year  program  of  ADA-related  building  alterations,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
{q}prq>riation,  will  achieve  a  timely  and  {4>propriately  high  level  of  accessibility  in 
Legislative  Branch  facilities  for  all  individuals  with  disabihties  and  will  make  these  facilities 
a  model  of  compliance  with  the  Act 


B.  C  Wiinberly 
General  Counsel 
February  23,  1993 
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Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 
[Question  and  response  follow:] 

QUESTION: 

We  have  encouraged  your  staff  to  consult  with  House  staff  who  do  have  disabilities 
for  their  suggestions  and  insight  (e.g.,  Carmen  Scialabba  of  Mr.  Martha's  stafO-  We 
want  this  to  be  a  productive  effort.   Is  that  taking  place? 

RESPONSE: 

Yes,  35  indicated  by  the  following: 

•  OvvT  ihs;  past  18  months,  representatives  of  the  AOC  have  panicipated  in  meetings 
of  the  House  ADA  Advisory  Working  Group.  During  these  meetings,  activities  and 
plans  of  the  AOC  relative  to  the  ADA  have  been  presented  for  discussion. 
Comments  and  suggestions  from  the  Group  have  been  most  useful  to  the  AOC  in  its 
continuing  efforts  to  address  accessibility  problems  in  the  Capitol  Complex  and  to 
otherwise  implement  the  ADA. 

•  During  the  ADA  survey  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  undertaken  during  the  autumn  of  1992, 
discussions  were  held  with  several  staff  members  with  disabilities,  focused  on  their 
particular  accessibility  needs.  (This  included  Carmen  Scialabba  of  the  Office  of  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Murtha.) 

•  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pilot  survey  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  AOC  organized  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  initial  survey  findings  and  outlining 
future  plans  for  the  ADA  Accessibility  Program.  Representatives  of  the  House  ADA 
Advisory  Working  Group  were  invited. 

•  The  AOC  has  established  a  policy  of  providing  immediate  attention  to  the 
accessibility  needs  of  individual  staff  members  who  submit  requests  for  assistance 
through  a  Member  or  support  agency  head.  During  the  past  18  months,  such 
assistance  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  House  and  Senate  staff  members. 
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COMPLIANCE  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS 

Mr.  White.  Be  glad  to  do  that.  The  law  doesn't  give  a  date  such 
as  was  given  in  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  PCBs 
in  transformers,  in  that  case  a  particular  date  was  given  when  you 
had  to  have  finished;  the  issue  is  a  legal  one  of  what  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  law  other  than  the  PCB  clean-up  regula- 
tions that  have  been  mandated  on  ourselves 

Mr.  White.  Asbestos  removal,  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  no 
time  limits  on  those 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  phrase  that  would  require  us  to 
proceed  apace. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct,  to  meet  health  standards  is  some- 
thing which  you  try  to  do  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  obviously.  You 
don't  delay. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  we  don't 
comply  with  laws  that  we  impose  on  others.  When  we  pass  some- 
thing that  affects  physical  structures,  we  are  required  and  we  do 
comply. 

Mr.  White.  We  do.  That  is  to  some  degree  untrue  that  we  don't 
comply  with  the  laws  in  a  physical  sense.  For  example,  we  comply 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act.  We  are  very  careful 
to  comply,  for  example,  with  the  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  We 
comply  with  all  of  those  laws. 

The  money  we  spent  for  the  bag  house  filter  to  keep  particulates 
from  getting  into  the  atmosphere,  and  closed-circuit  TV  monitoring 
gases  coming  from  the  chimney  to  make  sure  it  is  being  conducted 
in  a  way  to  conform  to  the  law,  are  examples. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Lead  based  paints? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  an  issue  at  St.  Cecelia's. 

Mr.  White.  That  has  been  resolved.  To  some  degree,  we  get 
others  involved  because  there  are  no  true  standards  set  for  lead. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  expand.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  probably  should  have  for  the  record  citations  of  other 
laws  that  we  do  know  we  are  to  comply  with  and  some  sort  of  nar- 
rative evaluation  as  to  how  we  have  complied  with  those  laws  or 
are  in  the  continual  process  of  complying. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Question:   It  strikes  me  that  we  probably  should  have  for  the 
record  citations  of  other  laws  that  we  do  know  we  are  to  comply 
with  and  some  sort  of  narrative  evaluation  as  to  how  we  have 
complied  with  those  laws  or  are  in  the  continual  process  of 
complying. 

Response . 


MAJOR  LAWS  APPUCABLE  TO  THE  ARCHITECr  OF  THE  CAPITOL  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CONTRACTING,  SAFETY,  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Contracts 

A.       Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.) 

Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  327  et  seq.) 

Buy  American  Act  (41  U.S.C.  10) 

Qean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.) 

Qean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C  1251  et  seq.) 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.) 

Walsh-Healey  Act  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq) 

Service  Contract  Act  (41  U.S.C  351  et  seq.) 

Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  include 
the  requirement,  as  appropriate  and  in  accordance  with  J^licable  law  and 
regulations,  that  the  Contractor  con^>ly  with  all  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
acts. 

Environmental  and  Safety  Laws 

A.       Qean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.  {7418}) 
Qean  Water  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C  1251  et  seq.  {1323}) 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.{668}) 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA  -  42  U.S.C.  6907  et  seq. 

{6961}) 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA  -  42  U.S.C  9601  et  seq.  {9620}) 

Asbestos   Hazard   Emergency  Response   Act   (15   U.S.C.   2641   et  seq. 
{2642(10)});  a  part  of  the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (TSCA). 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  Pi.  102-486,  October  24,  1992,  106  Stat 
2776  {168} 
•  The  second  citation  after  "et  seq."  indicates  the  reference  in  which  the 
Congress  made  the  act  applicable  to  the  Legislative  Branch,  and  thus,  the 
Architect   The  reference  in  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  indicates  a 
definition  of  public  and  commercial  building  which  we  feel  includes  buildings 
in  the  Legislative  Branch. 
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The  OfBce  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing 
acts,  and  generally  conducts  its  activities  in  accordance  with  their  requirements. 

Provisions  of  these  acts  govern  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  agency's  mission,  including, 
without  limitation,  procurement  (materials  and  emissions  control  systems  for  the  Q^itol 
Power  Plant)  operations  (safety  programs  and  procedures,  including  protective  clothing  for 
workmen),  use  of  chemicals  and  pesticides  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  testing  programs  (for 
clean  water,  asbestos,  etc.),  replacing  or  retrofilling  PCB  contaminated  transformers  and 
electrical  facilities  throughout  the  buUdings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office,  painting  and 
paint  removal,  and  disposal  of  various  hazardous  wastes. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Qean  Water  Act  are  applicable  to  our  operation  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Power  Plant.  With  respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  have  in  place  and  in 
operation  a  continuing  emissions  monitoring  system  (CEM)  to  monitor  the  gas  being 
released  from  the  boilers,  to  ensure  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency.  The  CEM  results  are  reported  to 
the  District  EPA  office  as  required.  We  have  also  installed  bag  house  filters  to  control 
particulate  matter  being  emitted  from  the  Plant,  and  have  converted  the  firing  of  Niunber 
3  boiler  fi-om  coal  to  gas. 

With  respect  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  we  comply  with  the  D.C.  Pretreatment  Program, 
which  controls  the  type  of  effluent  being  placed  into  the  sewer  system  prior  to  reaching  the 
facility  at  Blue  Plains.  In  this  regard,  we  test  for  the  total  of  toxic  organics  being  released, 
as  well  as  for  cyanide,  lead,  copper,  iron,  silver,  cadmium,  zinc,  mercury,  grease  and  oil.  We 
also  added  an  acid  treatment  system  to  bring  us  into  compUance  with  the  regulations 
regarding  the  PH  of  blowdown. 

The  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  subject  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  requirement  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  and  comprehensive  safety  and  health 
program.  We  have  developed  and  implemented  such  a  program  agencywide,  under  a  Safety 
Office  we  have  established. 

Subject  to  persoimel  and  funding  limitations,  we  feel  that  this  agency  is  in  substantial 
compliance  with  RCRA  and  the  remaining  statutes.  We  identify,  collect,  handle,  remove, 
dispose  of  and  otherwise  remediate  hazards  posed  by  asbestos,  petroleum  products,  solvents, 
cleaning  fluids,  and  other  similar  substances  used  by  the  agency  in  a  safe  and 
environmentally  soimd  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  for  such  activities  in  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  promulgated  with  respect  thereto.  For  example,  we  are  removing 
all  PCB  filled  transformers  and  other  contaminated  electrical  equipment  from  areas  under 
our  jurisdiction,  and  removing  asbestos  as  appropriate,  all  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act. 

Additionally,  with  respect  to  RCRA,  we  have  initiated  a  comprehensive  waste  management 
plan.  This  includes  an  expanded  soUd  waste  recycling  program  for  waste  paper,  aluminum, 
and  glass  coUected  within  the  Capitol  Complex. 
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With  respect  to  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  we  have  sought  Congressional  approval  of 
funding  to  comply  with  the  analysis  required  in  Section  168,  Energy  Management 
Requirements  for  Congressional  Buildings. 

With  respect  to  CERCLA,  that  Act  principally  deals  with  the  identification  and  remediation 
of  unsupervised  toxic  waste  sites,  and  is  thus  not  applicable  to  areas  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  office.  However,  there  are  reporting  requirements  regarding  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances  which  do  apply  to  this  office. 

The  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  committed  to  meeting  its  responsibilities  under 
these  acts  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  In  addition  to  our  in-house  efforts  in  this 
regard,  much  of  the  hazardous  waste  identification,  collection,  and  remediation  is  performed 
by  parties  under  contract  with  this  office,  and  we  require  such  contractors  to  comply  with 
all  requirements  of  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  Local  laws  and  regulations  regarding  such 
operations. 
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COMPLIANCE  ENFORCEMENT 


Mr.  White.  In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  come  under  the  enforce- 
ment jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  power  plant. 
So  there  are  outside  inspection  agencies  looking  at  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  you  could  do  that  for  us,  it  would  be  useful  I  think 
to  the  committee.  Jim? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  pretty  well  covered  it.  I  was  interested  about 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  legally  required  to  comply  and  then  the 
compliance  period  and  whether  we  accept  the  same  compliance 
period  as  though  we  were  a  private  firm. 

Mr.  White.  We  do. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  there  is  no  exemption  on  ADA  or  any  of  those 
laws  you  cited? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  we  are  required  to  come  up  with  that  money  the 
same  way  a  corporation  or  a  school  district  would  be? 

Mr.  White.  Absolutely.  This  committee  has  in  the  past  funded 
those  needs.  We  have  always  complied.  There  has  never  been  an 
issue  of  not  getting  the  money  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  This  committee  has  been  very  supportive  of  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  If  we  didn't,  we  could  be  sued  by  a  handicapped 
group,  for  example? 

Mr.  White.  Under  the  ADA  that  provides  it  as  a  right  to  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  merely  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  buildings;  those  people  who  are  adversely  affected  have  a  right 
to  sue  under  ADA. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Your  attorneys  tell  you  there  is  no  set  time  period 
for  compliance? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  reasonable  time  period. 

Mr.  Wimberly.  Reasonable  accommodation  is  the  watch  word. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  are  proceeding  at  a  normal  pace  with  compli- 
ance? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct.  With  all  deliberate  haste. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead,  George. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  White.  Having  brought  a  message  that  was  bad  news  in  gen- 
eral, I  have  a  little  bit  of  good  news  and  that  is  that  we  have  a 
request  to  withdraw  a  $750,000  budget  item  that  we  have  discov- 
ered is  a  result  of  a  change  in  need  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
were  asking  for  an  uninterruptible  power  supply  which  was  of  a  60 
hertz  capacity  instead  of  400  hertz.  They  have  obtained  a  surplus 
mainframe  computer  from  the  Postal  Service  which  will  be  in  the 
400  hertz  category,  so  this  requirement  is  postponed  for  several 
years;  we  are  therefore  withdrawing  the  $750,000  item.  I  thought  I 
would  try  and  sweeten  the  pot  a  bit. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good. 

reprogramming  requests 

Mr.  White.  I  have  two  reprogramming  requests,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  would  like  to  submit:  One  in  the  amount  of  $200,000  to 
meet  certain  provisions  of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992, 
and  the  other  in  the  amount  of  $40,000  is  to  replace  Senate  post 
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office  X-ray  equipment.  While  it  is  a  Senate  item,  it  nevertheless 
gets  presented  to  you  for  those  purposes. 
[The  reprogramming  letters  follow:] 
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<r  7793  * 

Washington,  DC  20515 
January  6,  1993 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch 

Appropriations 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Cl«(Jrman:  V *^ 

In  accordance  with  the  directives  given  in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  H.R.  776,  Section 
168,  Energy  Management  Requirements  for  Congressional  Buildings,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  charged  with  two  initiatives,  as  follows: 

o  "...  replace  in  each  building  described  in  subsection  (a)  all  inefficient 
office  and  general  use  area  fluorescent  lighting  systems...," 

o  "...  a  report  evaluating  potential  energy  conservation  measures  for 
each  building  described  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  areas  of  heating, 
ventilation,  air  conditioning  equipment,  insulation,  windows,  domestic 
hot  water,  food  service  equipment,  and  automatic  control  equipment." 

The  first  initiative  is  currently  being  implemented  by  our  Pilot  Projects  on  lighting 
replacement  utilizing  PEPCO's  rebate  program. 

The  second  initiative  has  a  time  constraint  of  6  months  and  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
study  of  energy  using  equipment,  the  required  reports  could  require  an  extensive  amount 
of  effort.  We  have  interviewed  two  engineering  consulting  firms  that  specialize  in  this  type 
of  study,  and  we  have  consulted  with  professionals  at  the  National  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  believe  that  the  required  reports  will  cost  less  than  $200,000. 
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The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 
January  6,  1993 
Page  2  of  2 


Therefore,  in  order  to  immediately  fund  this  directive,  to  conform  to  the  time  limit  imposed, 
I  recommend  that  funds  be  reprogrammed  from  the  Capitol  Buildings,  N.Y.,  Energy 
Efficient  Lighting  account  in  an  amount  as  necessary  with  a  maximum  of  $200,000. 
We  are  requesting  additional  funds  in  our  FY  1994  justifications  to  continue  the 
Energy  Efficient  Lighting  project. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate. 


5eorg^NW  White,  FAIA 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 


APPROVED: 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio  Date 

Chairman 
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Washington,  DC  20515 
January  11,  1993 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Zhainnan:     *^ 


Dear  Mr.  Ch 

I  am  writing  to  request  a  reprogramming  in  the  amount  of  $40,000  from  funds  appropriated  in 
"Capitol  Buildings,  No  Year"  in  Public  Law  102-392,  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act, 
1993,  approved  October  6,  1992.  This  reprogramming  is  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  existing 
X-ray  equipment  in  the  Senate  Post  Office,  located  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  funds  that  I  am  requesting  to  be  reprogrammed  were  originally  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  X-ray  and  magnetometer  protection  to  the  Senate  Computer  Center,  which  is  now 
located  in  leased  space  at  Postal  Square.  However,  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  informed  me 
that  the  General  Services  Administration  provides  sufficient  building  protection  and  the  additional 
security  measures  are  not  required. 

Although  this  is  a  Senate  matter,  the  funding  I  am  requesting  to  be  reprogrammed  is  derived  from 
a  joint  appropriation,  and  I  am  therefore  seeking  your  approval  to  proceed  in  this  manner. 
A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any  additional  information  on  this  matter  you  may 
deem  desirable. 


Cordially, 


ite,  FAIA 
of  the  Capitol 


APPROVED: 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio,  Chairman  Date 

Chairman 
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CONTINGENT  EXPENSES 


Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young,  do  you  have  any  questions  about  these? 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  about  the  contingency  accounts.  Those 
accounts  are  always  controversial  and  questionable.  What  kind  of  a 
balance  do  you  have  in  the  contingency  account  today? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  that  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add  that 
our  contingency  account  is  accounted  for  every  year. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  after  the  fact,  of  course. 

We  have  a  balance  in  the  account  of  $104,850  as  of  September  30, 
1992;  in  other  words,  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.  That  was 
augmented  by  $100,000  in  the  1993  budget  so  that  we  have  at  the 
moment  a  total  of  $204,850  available  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  that  amount,  how  much  of  that  is  obligated? 

Mr.  White.  None  of  that  has  been  obligated. 

Mr.  Young.  What  do  you  think  you  might  be  doing  with  that 
money? 

Mr.  White.  During  this  past  year,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  we  have 
spent  $107,000  in  round  numbers  for  such  items  as  air  quality  test- 
ing, which  was  $15,000;  investigation  of  water  infiltration  in  the 
Capitol  Dome,  $8,115;  appraisal  of  square  695,  $700,  et  cetera. 
Those  are  consulting  fees — $1,487.  A  management  study  for  the 
Senate  restaurant,  $60,585. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  all  of  the  contingency  funds  spent  for  studies  or 
consultants  or  are  they  actually  used  to  perform  a  function  or  to  do 
a  job,  whatever  that  job  might  be? 

Mr.  White.  They  are  largely  for  studies.  If  we  run  out  of  miscel- 
laneous improvement  funds  which  are  provided  in  a  separate  ac- 
count— those  are  for  construction  items  or  modifications — then  we 
would  ask  permission  to  use  the  contingent  funds. 

determination  of  consultants 

Mr.  Young.  How  do  you  determine  who  will  do  those  studies? 

Mr.  White.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  study.  If  for  example  a 
management  study  is  required  for  the  Senate  restaurant,  we  will 
interview  management  consulting  firms  who  are  in  that  kind  of 
business,  then  we  select  one. 

Mr.  Young.  Go  back  to  the  question  that  I  asked  you  earlier 
when  you  said  everybody  knew  about  those  projects  under  $25,000. 
Does  everybody  know  about  these  consulting  projects? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  probably  a  description  I  shouldn't  have  used. 
We  get  a  lot  of  publicity  because  we  are  such  a  focus  of  attention 
here  on  the  Hill  as  you  are  well  aware.  But  we  would  try  and  call 
as  many  people  as  we  can  who  are  in  that  business,  and  the  word 
seems  to  get  around. 

But  we  don't  do  anything  special.  We  normally  don't  advertise 
for  our  consultants.  We  could.  Do  we  ever 

Mr.  Raines.  We  solicited  for  proposals. 

Mr.  White.  Where  did  we  do  that — we  normally  don't  advertise 
in  a  written  advertisement  like  we  would  for  construction.  But  we 
call  around  to  as  many  people  as  we  can.  I  don't  know  how  many 
we  had  for  that  Senate  study. 
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Mr.  Raines.  Three. 

Mr.  Young.  If  somebody  in  Mr.  Moran's  district  wanted  to  be 
considered  as  a  consultant  not  having  any  idea  that  you  might 
need  their  services,  could  they  just  call  you  and  get  on  the  list? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  We  have  a  large  list  of  people  like  that,  particu- 
larly in  architecture  and  engineering.  We  get  unsolicited  proposals 
to  be  selected  all  the  time.  We  list  them  and  we  ask  people  who  are 
qualified. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Young.  Tell  me  about  the  miscellaneous  funds.  That  is  dif- 
ferent than  the  contingency  funds? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  How  large  is  that? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  of  course  divided  up  into  the  different  categories, 
Capitol  buildings,  Capitol  grounds  and  so  on.  We  have,  for  example 
in  the  Capitol  buildings,  $125,000  that  we  ask  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Young.  Give  us  some  examples  of  what  that  was  used  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  largely  used  for  items  for  which  the  timing  of 
the  appropriations  process  would  cause  a  delay  in  providing  some- 
thing that  is  needed.  For  example,  we  will  get  a  request,  as  we  had 
recently,  from  Congressman  Mineta  for  expansion  of  the  rostrum 
in  the  Public  Works  Committee  because  there  are  additional  mem- 
bers. He  needs  that  now.  We  can't  wait  until  next  year  to  ask  for 
funds  so  we  will  use  miscellaneous  improvements  funds  from  the 
House  office  buildings. 

APPROVAL  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS  FUNDS 

Mr.  Young.  To  do  that,  do  you  have  to  have  any  authority  other 
than  Mr.  Mineta's  request? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  On  the  House  side,  any  request  that  is  more 
than  $1,000  must  be  approved  by  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Young.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  White.  The  Speaker  and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders, 
so  it  is  the  Leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  opposed  to  the  Capitol  Building? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  the  Speaker  alone.  More  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  Fazio.  And  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  White.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  the  Senate  side  per- 
mits us  to  spend  up  to  $5,000  without  asking  for  permission,  but  I 
am  happy  with  the  thousand  dollars  because  it  enables  us  then  to 
get  judgments  made  by  others. 

REQUEST  FOR  TEMPORARY  POSITION  CONVERSION 

Mr.  Young.  In  this  request,  you  are  asking  to  make  an  interior 
designer  a  permanent  position. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  are  asking  for  that  position  to  be  a  $42,000 
a  year  position. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Young.  This  doesn't  sound  like  very  much  for  a  professional 
designer.  I  would  expect  they  would  make  a  lot  more  than  that  in 
the  private  economy  if  they  were  a  good  designer. 

What  do  you  expect  that  person  to  do?  Would  they  have  an 
office,  staff,  secretaries? 

Mr.  White.  That  person  is  presently  on  our  payroll  as  a  tempo- 
rary employee  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Young.  At  $42,000? 

Mr.  White.  Starting  at  less  than  that,  and  she  does  a  first-rate 
job  of  interior  design  work.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  interior  design  not 
so  much  in  the  sense  of  office  layout;  our  architectural  people  do 
that.  But  it  is  interior  design  from  the  standpoint  of  selection  of 
materials  and  carpeting  and  color  schemes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  this  individual  has  done  a  first-rate  job. 

We  have  utilized  her  services  for  the  Senate  chamber,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  draperies  that  are  in  there  over  the  rostrum.  And  we 
have  an  interior  design  service  that  we  offer  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  offices  and  she  is  available  for  that.  We 
get  rave  notices  for  her  services.  So  we  find  that  it  has  become 
something  which  is  a  necessity.  People  expect  that  of  us. 

EXTENT  OF  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT 

I  might  say  in  that  regard,  if  I  can  expand  a  little  bit,  because 
the  issue  of  having  temporary  employees  that  later  on  need  to 
become  permanent  is  an  important  one  we  have  discussed  before  in 
this  committee — our  office,  as  is  apparent,  serves  the  Congress. 
That  is  our  reason  for  being. 

And  over  the  years  we  have  provided  that  service  in  a  responsi- 
ble way,  we  think,  and  the  Congress  has  come  to  expect  us  to  do 
certain  things,  clean  the  buildings  at  a  certain  level,  have  services 
available  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  we  do.  And  it  takes  a  certain 
number  of  people  to  do  that  and  this  particular  individual  is  one  of 
those  people  that  is  really  part  of  a  permanent  need. 

Let  me  just  cite  some  recent  and  current  projects  that  she  has 
been  involved  in.  The  Majority  Leader's  offices.  Members'  dining 
rooms  in  the  House,  Senate  Chamber,  Russell  Caucus  Room,  Vice 
President's  Office,  Room  H-128  in  the  Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court's 
reception  rooms.  Majority  Whip  offices.  Majority  Leader's  offices, 
modular  furniture  studies  and  so  on.  So  there  is  a  whole  series  and 
that  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  the  Minority  Leader  know  about  this  person?  I 
notice  none  of  his  facilities  are  on  that  list. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  recently  restored  the  Minority  Leader's 
office. 

Mr.  Young.  I  didn't  know  you  had  such  a  person.  I  guess  that  is 
why  my  office  looks  so  utilitarian. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  put  that  on  the  priority  list. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that.  Let  me  just  go  into  one  more 
area. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  going  to  leave  that  area? 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  going  to,  yes. 
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ONGOING  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  follow  up.  We  have  been  involved  in 
this  area  in  the  past.  My  concern  is  that  you  create  these  positions 
on  a  project-by-project  basis  and  then  they  become  permanent  be- 
cause you  find  they  do  something  that  is  constructive  and  useful.  It 
actually  comes  off  as  a  fait  accompli  situation.  Once  you  decide 
these  people  have  a  continuing  role,  they  stay  on  after  the  project 
they  were  originally  hired  to  participate  in  is  completed. 

I  would  like  to  think  about  a  way  to  once  and  for  all  reach  a 
better  approach  to  this.  Otherwise  we  end  up  with  a  constant  con- 
flict that  we  have  here  of  sort  of  a  sleight  of  hand  approach  to  de- 
veloping increasing  staff  resources.  We  have  often  been  told  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  certain  ongoing  skill,  so  we  receive  a  request 
for  that,  but  we  often  find  we  already  have  the  person  on  board, 
they  have  been  working  for  several  years  in  temporary  slots  and  if 
we  don't  make  them  permanent,  we  are  taking  a  step  back  in 
terms  of  capabilities. 

What  we  constantly  have  is  job  creep.  We  hire  people  to  do  tem- 
porary project  work  and  the  next  thing  we  know,  they  are  perma- 
nent and  we  are  really  not  in  a  position  to  turn  down  these  re- 
quests unless  we  want  to  stop  doing  something  we  think  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  White.  You  are  correct.  As  you  may  recall,  we  had  a  collo- 
quy of  this  nature  in  1986. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Seems  like  not  much  has  changed. 

Mr.  White.  Not  much  has.  The  Congress  expects  us  to  provide 
certain  services.  We  are  a  service  organization.  We  don't  build  air- 
craft carriers,  we  have  no  functions  for  which  we  have  independent 
authority.  Everj^hing  we  do  is  provided  for  by  law  and  by  request 
of  the  Congress.  It  takes  a  certain  number  of  people  to  do  that  over 
time;  we  hire  individuals  on  a  temporary  basis,  such  as  for  example 
this  designer,  but  the  request  expands.  It  isn't  that  we  expand  on 
our  own,  we  expand  to  answer  the  requests. 

NEED  to  defer  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Don't  you  at  times  say,  I  am  sorry;  we  don't  have  the 
people  on  board  to  do  that.  When  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee decides  we  need  three  more  policemen,  they  don't  get  those 
policemen  until  we  appropriate  the  funds  to  make  sure  they  are 
paid.  We  have  a  situation  here  where  other  people  define  your 
needs  and  then  you  deliver  the  results  of  that  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  so  that  we  pay  the  bills. 

We  would  like  you  to  say,  I  am  sorry,  we  don't  have  an  interior 
designer  right  now,  but  we  will  ask  the  Appropriations  Committee 
if  in  fact  they  think  we  can  have  one  so  that  some  time  in  the 
future  when  you  make  this  request  we  can  comply  with  it.  That  is 
what  we  thought  we  agreed  to  in  1986. 

Mr.  White.  We  haven't  added  any  people.  We  have  two  kinds  of 
temporary  people.  Many  come  and  go,  particularly  those  in  con- 
struction. A  lot  of  those  will  be  terminated  when  the  projects  they 
are  working  on  are  completed.  For  example,  the  west  front  con- 
struction will  be  finished  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Library 
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of  Congress  will  be  finished  in  15  months  and  a  lot  of  those  people 
will  be  terminated. 

We  do  however,  have  permanent  people  that  we  call  temporary, 
you  are  right. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  true,  I  know.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  kind  of  like  looking  in  the  mirror  every  day. 
You  don't  see  yourself  getting  older,  but  if  you  take  a  snapshot  five 
years  apart,  you  say,  "How  did  I  get  so  old?"  In  the  service  arena, 
we  do  something  on  an  interim  basis,  then  more  work  comes  in  and 
we  try  to  respond. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  requests  that  will 
be  made  of  you.  It  is  nice  to  be  responsive.  In  fact,  people  will  be 
critical  if  you  are  not.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  wish  to  say  no, 
we  are  here.  In  fact  we  would  like  you  to  say  no  so  that  people  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  here. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  I  don't  need  a  decorator  for  my  office. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Unless  you  have  a  temporary  on  board  to  do  that. 

Mr.  White.  I  can't  remember  who  it  was,  but  some  Congressman 
said,  if  he  had  to  be  born  a  woman,  he  would  have  always  been 
pregnant  because  he  never  learned  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  one  more  question. 

TEMPORARY  POSITION  CONVERSION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  White.  I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion  to  try  and  solve  this 
problem  because  it  is  an  ongoing  problem.  The  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  this:  We  will  come  to  you  with  a  list  of  those  people  that 
we  now  call  temporary  but  which  are  in  fact  permanent,  like  this 
request  that  we  have  in  for  the  structural  engineer.  We  have  had  a 
structural  engineer  on  board  for  over  30  years  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee. Now  that  is  not  temporary.  And  we  have  others  in  that 
same  category. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  not  appropriate,  either,  nor  is  it  fair  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  Young.  As  temporary,  do  they  have  health  and  retirement 
benefits? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  They  are  not  adversely  affected  except  that 
their  job  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  the  future,  that  may  be  a  greater  point  of  conten- 
tion and  concern. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to,  within  the  next  three  months,  to 
come  to  you  with  a  list  of  those  people  which  we  consider  to  be  per- 
manent. We  will  form  an  in-house  task  force  to  examine  all  of  the 
roles  of  all  of  the  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  consultant 
doing  a  study  now,  both  House  and  Senate,  for  housekeeping,  how 
many  people  we  use,  are  we  effective  in  our  cleaning  of  the  build- 
ings, et  cetera,  and  that  will  give  us  a  good  insight. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

inclusion  of  temporaries  in  budget 

In  the  future,  I  would  like  that  included  in  your  budget  submis- 
sion. I  think  you  ought  to  think  in  terms  of  if  we  don't  accept  any 
of  these  temporaries  which  other  people  you  would  replace  with 
these  if  you  think  their  work  is  essential.  In  other  words,  because 
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they  happen  to  have  a  title  "temporary"  doesn't  mean  they  may 
not  be  more  essential  than  some  permanents,  so  tell  us  which  per- 
manents  you  want  to  jettison  to  make  these  temporaries  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  White.  We  will  do  that  and  do  an  in-house  examination  to 
make  sure  that  the  number  of  people  that  we  have  employed  to  do 
whatever  it  is  is  the  necessary  number.  Now  in  some  cases  that  is 
inappropriate. 

For  example,  in  a  fire  house,  you  have  to  have  people  there  in 
case  there  is  a  fire  even  though  they  may  not  be  fighting  fires  all 
the  time.  We  have  some  of  that  but  not  a  lot.  We  will  make  that 
study  and  submit  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  that  study,  if  done  properly,  can  be  updated  at 
budget  time  every  year.  I  will  insert  the  question  for  the  record  on 
temporary  employment  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Architect 

Under  Salaries,  Office  of  the  Architect,  you  are  requesting  $9.6  million 
($9,586,000)  and  158  positions.  That's  an  increase  of  $1,452,000  and  seven  positions. 

Question:  Why  don't  you  provide  us  with  legislative  language  which  we  can  enact 
that  will  prevent  this  practice  in  the  future.  Also,  give  us  a  list  of  all  staff  squir- 
reled away  like  this. 

Response:  Draft  legislative  language  has  been  provided  to  the  Committee,  which 
will  review  the  language  and  provide  it  at  the  appropriate  time  during  mark-up. 

With  respect  to  the  listing  of  temporary  staff,  as  stated  during  the  hearing,  the 
Architect  has  established  an  agency  task  force  to  review  all  temporary  positions. 
The  task  force  will  examine  the  extent  and  functions  of  the  temporary  positions, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Architect  of  those  that  should  be  considered  for 
conversion  to  permanent  slots.  The  Architect  will  then  transmit  this  listing  to  the 
Committee  before  mark-up. 

Hereafter,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  to  establish  non-permanent  positions  for  more  than  one  year 
in  connection  with  regular  activities  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Provided,  That 
non-permanent  positions  may  continue  to  be  established  without  approval  in  sup- 
port of  funded  construction  and  construction-related  activities. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Young.  You  started  to  tell  us  about  the  travel  requirements 
of  your  office  and  you  mentioned  including  vertical  travel.  Tell  us 
about  the  horizontal,  the  surface  transportation? 

Mr.  White.  From  the  horizontal  standpoint,  we  have  the  subway 
cars.  House  and  Senate,  and  we  have  the  shuttle  buses. 

SHUTTLE  service 

Mr.  Young.  Where  are  the  shuttle  buses? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  the  shuttle  buses  that  circulate  from  the 
House  Office  Buildings  to  the  Capitol  over  to  Postal  Square  and 
then  to  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  and  circle  around  and  around 
to  carry  people  from  one  side  of  the  Capitol  to  the  other.  The  riders 
are  employees.  This  year,  we  acquired  two  new  buses  which  permit 
handicapped  access  in  wheelchairs.  And  we  have  kept  careful  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  riders. 

For  example,  to  go  from  the  Ford  House  Office  Building,  which  is 
several  blocks  south  and  west,  over  to  the  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building  is  a  long  haul,  and  the  bus  comes  by  every  30  minutes, 
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and  picks  people  up  and  transports  them.  They  stop  at  various 
places.  So  it  is  an  internal  transportation  system  for  employees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why  would  someone  be  going  from  the  House  over 
there,  employees? 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  know,  but  they  do.  There  is  a  lot  of  traffic 
back  and  forth  between  the  House  and  the  Senate — staff  people. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  FLEET 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  automobiles  and  trucks,  other  motor  ve- 
hicles that  are  assigned  specifically  to  the  Architect's  office?  Do 
you  have  those? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Please  provide  a  list  of  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  some  40  or  50  vehicles,  as  I  recall,  including 
trucks,  front-end  loaders,  construction  type  equipment,  dump 
trucks,  trucks  for  spraying  the  trees  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Young.  How  about  automobiles  for  personal  use? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  one  passenger  vehicle  which  is  used  to 
transport  people  from  our  office  either  to  the  Zoning  Commission 
or  to  meetings  downtown;  the  car  is  not  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals from  their  home  to  the  Capitol  or  back.  In  addition,  a  pas- 
senger vehicle  is  assigned  to  the  Botanic  Garden  to  transport  staff 
members  to  the  Poplar  Point  Nursery  and  downtown  meetings. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  they  have  assigned  drivers? 

Mr.  White.  No.  The  office  vehicle  is  driven  by  a  messenger 
driver  who  is  used  in  the  messenger  rooms.  The  Botanic  Garden  ve- 
hicle is  operated  by  staff  members. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  put  a  list  of  the  actual  licensed  vehicles 
that  you  have  in  the  record? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Following  is  a  listing  of  all  motor  vehicles  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Botanic  Garden. 
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Washington,  DC  20515 
December  22,  1992 


OWNED  MOTOR  VEHICLES  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  APPROPRUTIONS  FROM 

WHICH  MAINTAINED  (INCLUDES  BOTANIC  GARDEN) 


Appropriation 
Capitol  Buildings 


Description  of  Vehicles 


No.  of  Vehicles 


Office  Passenger  Vehicles; 

1992  Mercury  Marquis   1 

Non  Highvyay  Vehicles; 

Electric 

1979  Cushman  Titan 1 

1983  Nordskog 1 

1985  Cushman  Titan 1 

Gas 

1989  Cushman   2 

1990  Cushman   2 

1992  Textron    1 

Total   8 

Trucks; 

1966  Dodge  Pickup 1 

1976  Chevrolet  Lift  Line  Truck 1 

1985  Ford  Van 1 

1990  Ford  Lift  Line  Truck    1 

Total   4 

TOTAL  -  Capitol  Buildings 13 
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Capitol  Grounds 


Trucks /Vans; 

1959  International  Pickup 

1974  GMC  Line  Lift  Truck 

1978  International  Dump  Truck   

1978  Ford  Cab  &  Chassis 

1978  GMC  Van    

1980  Chevrolet  Step  Van    

1982  Ford  Sweeper 

1983  Chevrolet  Pickup   

1983  Ford  El  Camino 

1984  Chevrolet  Van   

1985  Chevrolet  Pickup    

1985  Ford  Stake  Body 

1985  Chevrolet  Van   

1987  GMC  Dump  Truck 

1987  GMC  Pickup    

1987  Chevrolet  Pickup    

1989  Chevrolet  Pickup    

1990  Chevrolet  Pickup   

1990  Ford  Line  Lift  Truck    

1990  Chevrolet  Cab  &  Chassis   

1991  Chevrolet  Cab  &  Chassis   

1991  Chevrolet  Pickup    

1991  Ford  Van 

1992  FMC  Street  Sweeper    

1992  Chevrolet  Van   

1992  GMC  Compactor 

1992  Ford  Van  (Shuttle) 

1992  Chevrolet  Pickup    

1992  Chevrolet  Van   

TOTAL  -  Capitol  Grounds   35 


Senate  Office  Buildings       Trucks; 


1977  Ford  Van  Truck 1 

1988  GMC  Cab  &  Chassis    1 

TOTAL  ■  Senate  Office  Buildings 2 
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House  Office  Buildings 


Trucks /Vans; 

1975  Chevrolet  Van  Truck    1 

1992  Chevrolet  Van 1 

1993  Chevrolet  CC 1 

TOTAL  -  House  Office  Buildings    3 


Capitol  Power  Plant 


Trucks /Vans; 

1983  Dodge  Pickup 1 

1975  CMC  Dump  Truck 1 

1975  CMC  Van   1 

1976  Ford  Pickup 1 

1977  Chevrolet  Van   1 

1990  Chevrolet  Cab  &  Chassis   2 

1991  Chevrolet  Pickup   1 

1992  Ford  Pickup 1 

TOTAL  -  Capitol  Power  Plant 9 


Construction  Management 
Division  -  Alterations 
and  Renovations 


Trucks/Vans; 


1966  Ford  Utility  Truck 
1976  GMC  Dump  Truck 

1978  Dodge  Van 

1979  Dodge  Pickup 

1980  Dodge  Van 

1986  Dodge  Van 

1987  Dodge  Pickup 

1987  GMC  Dump  Truck 

1988  Dodge  Van 

1992  Ford  CC 


TOTAL  •  Construction  Management  Division  . .  11 
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Botanic  Garden  Office  Passenger  Vehicle; 

1987  Mercury 


Trucks/Vans: 

1977  Chevrolet  Pickup    1 

1977  GMC  Van    1 

1979  Ford  Econoline  Cargo  Van 1 

1984  GMC  Van    1 

1985  Chevrolet  Van   1 

1987  Dodge  Van 1 

1988  Chevrolet  Pickup    1 

1990  Chevrolet  Cab  &  Chassis    1 

1991  Chevrolet  Cab  &  Chassis   2 

1992  Chevrolet  Van   3 

Total   13 

TOTAL  -  Botanic  Garden 14 


Total  -  All  vehicles  under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(including  Botanic  Garden)   


Summaiy  of  Vehicles: 


Office  Passenger  Vehicles   2 

Non  Highway  Vehicles 8 

Trucks  and  Vans         77 

TOTAL  88 
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The  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  by  law,  has  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  assigned  for  general  office  use.  The  vehicle  is  a  1992 
Mercury  Marquis. 

Also,  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  is  assigned  to  the  Botanic  Garden  for 
general  office  use.   This  vehicle  is  a  1987  Mercury  Marquis. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  D'Amato  was  the  Chairman  on 
the  Senate  side  and  he  and  I  worked  to  eUminate  the  use  of  pubHc 
vehicles  for  use  from  home  to  office. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  applied  to  your  office  and  others. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  more  of  those  available, 
at  least  in  those  peripheral  offices? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct;  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

UNION  contractors 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  few  things. 

I  commend  you  for  the  excellent  work  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  job  that  was  done  there.  It  was  superb  and  I  agree,  the  small 
amount  that  you  went  over  is  unbelievable  given  the  10-year  span. 
In  the  construction  going  on  now  or  in  the  future,  are  all  those  bids 
union  bids? 

Mr.  White.  We  don't  require  union  or  nonunion.  We  can't  by 
law.  If  they  happen  to  be  nonunion,  they  are  nonunion.  The  law 
won't  permit  us  to  require  that  it  be  union  labor,  for  example. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  about  the  President's  recent  executive  order; 
will  that  change  that? 

Mr.  WiMBERLY.  We  are  not  subject  to  executive  orders. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  you  can  take  bids  either  way? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiMBERLY.  We  have  to  comply  with  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates, 
but  in  this  area  that  happens  to  be  union  scale. 

ELEVATOR  OPERATORS 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  White,  in  the  27  new  positions  you  mentioned 
on  page  2  and  successive  new  positions,  the  27  encompasses  all  the 
new  positions  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  notice  in  the  justifications  that  you  have  building 
new  elevators.  How  many  elevator  operators  do  we  have  here? 

Mr.  White.  Twenty-two. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  subject  to  annual  debate. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  always  in  my  office  because  a  lot  of  people  in 
my  district  think  we  can't  find  ourselves  in  a  phone  booth  on  a 
good  day  and  think  we  would  have  trouble  making  a  decision 
which  way  to  go  even  if  we  limit  it  to  two. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  hope  you  have  educated  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  would  you  say  to  folks  who  asked  why  do  we 
need  elevator  operators? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  probably  not  a  good  one  to  ask  because  I  have  a 
bias  in  that  regard.  I  think  that  very  seldom  do  you  gain  much  by 
having  operators.  The  theory  is  that  operators  are  now  in  elevators 
used  by  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  get  to  the  Floor  so, 
therefore,  that  elevator  is  available  without  anybody  interfering 
with  the  travel  needs  of  the  Member  of  the  House  to  get  to  the 
Floor. 
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There  is  always  some  question  as  to  whether  the  automatic  proc- 
ess wouldn't  do  just  as  well.  The  operator,  of  course,  can  override 
and,  in  theory  do  a  better  job,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Been  a  right  smart  debate  on  that  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  can  bring  out  reams  of  congressional  records  to 
document  that  debate. 

Mr.  White.  We  had  30  operators  until  fairly  recently.  We  have 
eliminated  eight  by  putting  them  all  on  full-time.  They  used  to  be 
part  time,  which  required  more  operators.  We  have  22  full-time  op- 
erators for  the  House  Office  Buildings  and  the  House  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  it  has  been  awhile  since  you  made  that 
change,  George. 

Mr.  White.  Since  January  of  this  year  for  the  elimination  of  the 
eight.  We  eliminated  many  operators  earlier,  a  year  or  more  ago, 
but  this  was  an  additional  eight.  You  are  correct,  we  did  elimi- 
nate  

Mr.  Fazio.  It  would  be  good  to  provide  that  for  the  record  in  case 
it  comes  up  for  debate,  the  number  has  declined  drastically  over 
the  years. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Elevator  Operator  Positions 

SUMMARY  OF  AUTHORIZED  ELEVATOR  OPERATOR  POSITIONS 

(Excludes  Senate  Operators) 

[Fiscal  year  1977-fiscal  year  1993] 

Authorized  fiscal    Authorized  fiscal    *I11'1?"?S2JT' 
year  1977  year  1992         ^^073/31/93 

Capitol  building  (House  side)- 22  15  12 

House  office  buildings 52  14  10 

Total 74  29  22 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-nine  authorized  positions  classified 
as  elevator  operators;  fifteen  for  the  House  Side  of  the  Capitol  and  fourteen  for  the 
House  Office  Buildings.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  there  was  a  reduction  in  positions  in  the 
"Capitol  Buildings"  appropriation,  and  as  a  result  three  elevator  operator  positions 
were  abolished.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-six  positions 
classified  as  elevator  operators,  twelve  for  the  House  Side  of  the  Capitol  (a  reduction 
of  three  from  FY  1992),  and  fourteen  for  the  House  Office  Buildings. 

Pursuant  to  H.  Report  102-579,  accompanying  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Bill,  1993,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  House  Per- 
sonnel Committee  to  "regularize  the  salaries  and  work  schedules  of  these  employ- 
ees." The  proposal  was  approved  and  the  elevator  operator  positions  were  converted 
to  full-time  positions.  Due  to  the  conversion  of  part-time  positions  working  two 
shifts  to  full-time  positions  working  one  shift,  coverage  of  the  elevators  could  be  ac- 
complished by  fewer  positions.  The  number  of  positions  devoted  to  operating  eleva- 
tors was  therefore  recommended  to  the  House  Personnel  Committee  to  be  reduced 
by  four  positions  for  the  House  Office  Buildings.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
approved  the  recommended  reduction  to  the  number  of  elevator  operators.  The  ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  will  reclassify  four  positions  classified  as  elevator  operators  in 
the  House  Office  Buildings  to  other  priority  needs.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  eleva- 
tor operator  positions  will  be  reduced  to  twelve  on  the  House  Side  of  the  Capitol, 
and  ten  in  the  House  Office  Buildings. 

The  authorized  strength  has  been  incrementally  decreased  since  fiscal  year  1977, 
when  the  authorized  elevator  operator  positions  for  the  House-side  of  the  Capitol 
were  twenty-two  and  the  House  Office  Buildings,  were  fifty-two.  The  total  phased 
abolishments  over  the  sixteen  year  period,  1977  to  1993,  was  fifty-two  positions. 
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Mr.  White.  We  had  152  operators  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  did  we  stand  the  shock? 

Mr.  White.  Somehow  the  House  muddled  through. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Then  we  brought  those  numbers  down  a  decade  ago  to 
something  close  to  where  they  are  today. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  down  now  to  22  from  152  some  years  ago. 
That  is  a  substantial  reduction. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Put  those  extra  people  in  the  House  post  office,  did 
we? 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  know.  That  is  not  my  department. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Moran,  do  you  have  a  question?  I  have  a  number 
of  them. 

INAUGURAL  STAND  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  wanted  to  take  a  couple  more  kicks  at  that  dead 
horse  from  a  few  minutes  ago.  Maybe  there  is  still  some  breath  in 
it.  Let's  go  back  to  the  construction  jobs.  You  are  asking  for  313 
construction  jobs,  265  are  modifications.  It  seems  as  though  those 
modifications  are  one-time  modifications  that  would  then  be  good 
for,  depending  upon  the  type  of  function,  but  generally  for  a  few 
years  and  some  of  them  may  require  particular  skills. 

I  am  thinking  about  right  now  all  the  effort  that  would  have 
been  required  to  prepare  for  the  inauguration.  Were  there  any  ad- 
ditional personnel  requested  to  prepare  for  the  inauguration  that 
just  occurred  last  month? 

Mr.  White.  No,  because  the  inaugural  stands  were  built  by  con- 
tract, by  an  outside  contractor.  We  didn't  hire  additional  people 
from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  that  was  all  contractual  work?  That  didn't  re- 
quire additional  people  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  did  remodeling  of  the  face  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  White.  That  was  also  by  contract,  but  a  small  amount  was 
done  by  in-house  employees. 

construction  function  modifications 

Mr.  Moran.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  what  these  modifica- 
tions that  required  165  people  would  be? 

Mr.  White.  Sure.  At  the  moment,  for  example,  we  are  moderniz- 
ing the  electrical  work  in  both  the  Cannon  Building  and  the  Rus- 
sell Building.  That  requires  the  dropping  of  the  ceilings  in  the  cor- 
ridors— you  can  see  it  happening.  That  is  being  done  with  our  in- 
house  construction  people. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  we  have  electrical  engineers,  electricians.  They 
have  been  on  duty,  all  of  them  permanent  people? 

Mr.  White.  No.  Those  are  temporary  people. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  you  didn't  just  hire  them  for  this  project? 

Mr.  White.  They  may  have  been  hired  just  for  this  project.  Like 
a  general  contractor  would  do  in  the  private  sector,  you  hire  people 
to  do  work  and  when  the  project  is  over,  they  are  terminated. 
Sometimes  the  carpenters  will  remain  and  electricians  be  terminat- 
ed, for  example.  You  might  use  them  on  another  job. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  How  many  would  be  required  for  a  job  like  that? 

Mr.  White.  It  varies.  There  are  probably  40  or  45  additional  elec- 
tricians hired  on  the  Senate  side.  This  item  is  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  There  are  49  temporary  employees  associated  with 
that  electrical  system  work. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Are  they  included  within  the  313  construction  jobs 
in  the  budget  request? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Under  modifications 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand.  We  are  not  requesting 
313  employees. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  that  is  the  personnel  number. 

Mr.  White.  Funds  are  available  for  a  project  out  of  which  we 
hire  the  people  that  are  needed  and  terminate  them  when  they  are 
not  needed. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Aren't  the  313  positions  for  construction? 

Mr.  White.  From  the  function  budget  that  313  is  a  summary  of 
permanent  employees  plus  the  265  that  are  involved  in  major 
modifications. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  that  an  increase 

Mr.  White.  No.  That  265  number  can  drop  to  a  hundred  or  drop 
to  zero  depending  upon  when  we  have  construction. 

YEARLY  VARIATIONS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  would  be  a  point  in  time,  various  points  in 
time? 

Mr.  White.  At  various  points  in  time  it  varies. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Isn't  this  pretty  much  the  same  number.  I  was  look- 
ing for  last  year's 

Mr.  White.  It  is  approximately  the  same.  For  example,  that  in- 
cludes people  that  are  doing  the  revisions  to  the  fountain  at  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  You  may  have  seen  some  of  that  taking  place  when 
the  basin  of  the  fountain  was  replaced.  Those  are  our  people  in- 
house.  The  digging  up  of  the  street  at  that  location  was  done  by 
our  people;  we  have  permanent  supervisors,  but  the  people  doing 
the  work  are  temporary  employees.  And  when  that  project  is  over, 
if  there  is  no  other  project  to  go  to,  they  are  terminated. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  trying  to  understand  myself — when  the  electrical, 
the  new  wiring  is  accomplished  in  the  Cannon  Building,  those  elec- 
tricians in  the  Cannon  Building  know  that  their  job  is  completed? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

PROJECT  COST  performance 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Which  would  be  a  disincentive  to  complete  it  until 
there  is  another  job  available. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true  throughout  the  construction  industry  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Don't  you  get  paid  on  a  project  basis  in  the  private 
sector? 

Mr.  White.  No.  They  get  paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  contractor  gets  paid  on  the  project  basis. 

Mr.  White.  We  hire  workers  the  same  way  the  contractor  does. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  The  private  contractor  is  out  lining  up  jobs  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  He  is  concerned  about  his  profit  margin,  too.  He 
bids  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  he  has  to  get  it  done  within 
that  money  and  any  money  he  saves  accrues  to  him  as  profit.  And 
we  don't  have  the  same  incentive  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  the  worker  isn't  necessarily  interested  in  the  con- 
tractor getting  his  profit. 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  recognizes  another  job  he  has  to  go  to  next  week. 

Mr.  Fazio.  These  people  go  to  other  jobs,  too. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  an  estimate  made  as  to  what  that  project 
should  be  completed  for. 

Mr.  Moran.  These  are  private  electricians  you  are  paying  to  do 
the  job  that  was  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  they  go  back  to  the  hiring  hall. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  While  they  are  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, they  are  government  employees. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  last  year's  budget  justifying  would  have 
looked 

Mr.  White.  Very  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  can  expect  there  are  going  to  be  jobs  for  about 
313  people  in  the  construction  area  annually? 

Mr.  White.  Not  really.  That  has  been  as  low  as  50  or  60.  If  you 
don't  fund  projects  for  us  to  do  in  this  budget,  we  won't  need 
people  to  do  them.  It  is  the  projects  which  get  funded  to  be  accom- 
plished like  the  ones  we  are  just  describing  that  require  temporary 
employees. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  that  the  budget  seems  to  be 
fairly  consistent  and  it  is  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  personnel 
ceiling  and  the  budget. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  would  seem  that  where  there  are  major  jobs  to  do 
there  would  be  a  fluctuation.  There  would  be  a  drop  in  employees 
and  a  concomitant  reduction  in  costs.  Then  you  might  plan  a 
couple  of  years  out  for  another  major  project,  but  this  budget,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  not  be  quite  as  consistent  as  it  is. 

It  may  just  not  be  my — the  fact  that  I  don't  understand  and  am 
not  familiar  with  prior  years.  Maybe  if  we  could  take  like  the  1986 
budget  and  track  some  of  the  major  projects  and  just  show  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  personnel?  I  don't  want  to  give  you  a  hard  time.  I 
should  have  just  asked  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lombard  how  it 
works  and  saved  the  committee  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  would  rather  listen  anyway. 

election  year  moving  costs 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  offer  a  simple  example.  This  year,  1992,  was 
a  moving  year  because  it  was  an  election  year.  So  we  hired  a  large 
number  of  additional  painters  because  we  moved  202  sitting  con- 
gressmen from  one  suite  to  another  and  we  had  110  new  ones,  312 
moves  in  effect  done  between  December  10  and  January  5.  We 
can't  do  that  with  ongoing  employees  so  we  hired  additional  labor 
and  painters  and  when  those  moves  were  finished,  they  were  termi- 
nated. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Bob  did  a  terrific  job  in  getting  that  done.  I  was  in- 
terested in  how  it  has  actually  reflected  in  the  budget  so  we  can  be 
sure  that  people  aren't  just  kept  on. 

IN-HOUSE  U.S.  CONTRACTUAL  COSTS 

Mr.  White.  We  don't  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  indicate  fur- 
ther how  we  operate,  on  the  projects  that  our  in-house  construction 
people  do  that  are  capable  of  being  done  by  outside  private  contrac- 
tors, we  have,  on  occasion,  taken  bids  from  outside  contractors  and 
in  effect  taken  a  bid  from  our  construction  in-house  saying,  "What 
can  you  do  it  for?" 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  helpful  to  know. 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  the  real  conflict  of  inside  versus  outside.  I 
said  earlier;  this  is  like  a  force  account  at  the  City  Council  level 
where  there  is  always  the  conflict  between  the  building  trade  who 
wants  to  come  in  and  do  the  work  and  the  desire  of  the  Public 
Works  director  to  do  his  own  work  with  his  own  people.  It  gives 
your  management  people  something  that  they  can  accomplish. 

The  key  here  is  that  you  constantly  are  testing.  Your  own  in- 
house  operation  is  going  to  be  less  costly  than  a  contract,  and  that 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  outside  construction  rate. 

IN-HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  FLEXIBILITY 

Mr.  White.  For  example,  we  were  doing  roof  replacement  with 
our  in-house  people  and  discovered  that  it  was  less  expensive  to  get 
it  done  by  outside,  private-sector  contractors.  It  is  a  specific  project 
that  you  can  describe  and  have  detailed  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions for.  Many  of  the  things  that  we  use  our  in-house  people  for 
are  those  things  which  are  hard  to  describe  without  spending  a 
dramatic  amount  of  money  for  design  and  specifications;  that  is 
true  also  of  restoration  work  where  you  open  up  the  patient  and 
discover  something  inside  that  you  didn't  anticipate.  The  revisions 
to  the  Longworth  Building,  where  we  have  to  work  at  night  and 
stop  if  a  congressman  desires  that  and  come  back  later,  is  another 
example;  if  you  do  that  with  private-sector  people,  it  costs  a  great 
deal  because  there  is  extended  overhead  and  those  kinds  of  things. 
We  do  it  with  our  own  people;  we  take  them  from  there  and  move 
them  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Working  at  night.  We  are  assuming  congressmen 
aren't  sleeping  in  their  offices  anymore. 

Mr.  White.  We  assume  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  the  Architect  may  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion. My  ear  heard  he  occasionally  asked  for  bids,  and  I  wondered 
what  the  policy  was  for  asking,  but  you  have  sort  of  described  that 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  arrive 
at  the  point  where  I  had  found  a  place  where  government  bureauc- 
racies could  compete  with  public  employees  and  you  were  describ- 
ing that  for  me. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sure  the  Mayor  of  Alexandria  has  been  through 
this  issue. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  calculate  comparing  with  the  private  sector 
the  fixed  costs  of  a  certain  number  of  these  people  being  on  board 
anyway?  If  that  contract  goes  out  to  the  private  sector,  there  are  a 
set  number  of  employees  that  are  not  going  to  be  as  strenuously 
employed  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  White.  The  only  fixed  employees  we  have  are  supervisors. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  only  supervisors  are  going  to  be 

Mr.  White.  There  is  a  small  cadre  of  supervisors  that  we  use, 
two  or  three,  something  like  that.  Even  the  foremen  are  temporary 
employees  hired  for  that  project.  We  are  very  cautious  about  it, 
and  I  think  it  works  fairly  well.  We  are  constantly  watching. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Would  you  submit  data  for  the  record  that  shows 
these  kinds  of  competitions  that  you  run  periodically,  maybe  for 
the  last  two  years.  We  want  to  get  some  flavor  for  where  you  have 
sought  assurances  that  your  inside  management  team  with  tempo- 
rary supervisors  and  workers  could,  in  fact,  compete  effectively 
with  the  private  contractor  and  private  construction  market?  That 
would  hopefully  reassure  my  colleagues. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  following  information  illustrates  bid/pricing  competitions  imdertaken  for  construction 
projects.  The  Construction  Branch  has  been  involved  with  many  projects  over  the  years 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  private  contractors  due  to  bid  prices  exceeding  project 
budgets  and/or  the  conditions  pertaining  to  execution  of  the  project  were  so  restrictive  that 
it  would  be  impractical  or  cost  prohibitive  for  a  contractor  to  work  within  such  restrictions. 
Several  examples  of  competitions  are  set  forth  -  involving  such  construction  projects  as: 

The  LHOB  Electrical/Fire  Protection  Improvement  project  was  estimated  by 
consultants  to  cost  $18,500,000.  Construction  of  this  project  was  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  be  accomplished  totally  at  night  and  prohibited  any 
construction  in  Congressional  Offices  or  Committee  spaces  that  would  result 
in  the  user(s)  not  having  office  or  space  available  for  use  the  following  day. 
Therefore,  to  successfuUy  accomplish  this  project,  the  Construction  Branch 
would  move  the  furniture,  paper,  books,  file  cabinets,  etc.,  out  of  these  rooms 
each  night  to  perform  construction  work.  Everything  would  be  replaced  so 
that  the  following  morning  the  room  or  space  would  be  returned  to  its  original 
condition  for  use  by  the  member  or  committee  as  if  it  were  never  out  of 
service.  This  was  accomplished  by  taking  pictures  of  furniture  and  furnishings, 
etc.,  labeling  each  item  and  reinstalling  everything  in  its  original  place.  In  the 
event  a  member's  staff  or  committee  worked  late,  etc.,  construction  activities 
would  move  to  another  area.  A  re-estimate  of  the  work  as  it  was  finally 
accomplished  amounted  to  over  $21,700,000  million  if  done  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  RSOB  &  the  CHOB  are  now  undergoing  similar  Electrical/Fire 
Protection  System  Improvements  as  the  LHOB.  The  Senators,  Congressional 
Members  and  their  staffs  are  not  disrupted  at  any  time  (similar  to  the 
LHOB).  The  offices  and  hallways  will  undergo  no  disruption  as  a  result  of 
construction  activities.  Additionally,  the  construction  in  the  offices  will  be 
completed  at  night  with  the  moving  of  all  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  out 
of  and  back  into  the  suite  the  following  morning  utilizing  the  same  techniques 
as  in  the  LHOB.  The  additional  cost  by  the  private  sector  for  accomplishing 
this  type  of  project  is  estimated  to  be  20%  higher. 

The  installation  of  the  Emergency  Backup  Cable  for  H.I.S.  from  the  Raybum 
building  to  the  Ford  Building  was  estimated  by  an  Associate  Engineer  for 
$408,061.  The  Construction  Branch  estimated  the  project  for  $200,000.  The 
work  was  performed  by  the  Construction  Branch  on  schedule  and  under 
budget. 

Replacement  Windows  for  the  RSOB  was  a  project  where  the  windows  had 
to  be  refurbished  on  a  case  by  case  base.  This  was  accomplished  by 
evaluating  each  window  and  replacing  only  the  elements  that  were  in  need  of 
replacement.  Total  replacement  of  a  window  unit  was  not  done  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  To  replace  all  window  imits,  whether  needed  or  not, 
would  have  escalated  beyond  budgeted  funds.  ThiJ  project  was  accomplished 
at  $154,000.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  have  cost  $188,800  if  accomplished 
by  private  sector  contractors. 
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The  Restoration  of  the  Bartholdi  Fountain  was  another  project  estimated  by 
outside  firms  for  $1,125,000  &  $180,000,  respectively.  The  Construction 
Branch  completed  this  project  for  the  funded  amoimt  of  $75,000. 

Structural  Repairs  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Terraces  was 
estimated  by  outside  firms  for  $4,830,000.  This  work  is  being  performed  by 
the  Construction  Branch  and  we  are  projecting  a  $1,137,000  savings  from  the 
competing  estimates  while  giving  consideration  to  construction  of  three 
handicapped  ramps  which  will  be  absorbed  into  this  project. 

The  Rosenwald  Room  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Thomas  Jefferson  Building, 
which  is  part  of  an  extensive  $81,000,000  renovation  and  restoration  program 
(of  two  Library  buildings).  This  project  was  competed  by  the  Construction 
Branch  against  an  already  mobilized  contractor  who  was  performing  major 
contract  work  in  the  Phase  I  areas  of  the  buildings.  The  Contractor  submitted 
two  proposal  responses  for  the  Rosenwald  Room  work,  $200,491  and 
$212,533,  respectively.  The  estimate  by  Construction  Branch  for  the  work  was 
$183,000  and  the  project  was  completed  by  them,  including  modifications  and 
changes  in  the  scope  of  work  for  $191,830.  This  work  was  accomplished 
within  the  given  time  frame  and  did  not  conflict  with  the  operations  of  private 
contractors  on-site  or  the  operations  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Bob? 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  ELEVATORS 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  I  wasn't  here  earher.  I  may  have  missed  discussion.  I 
notice  you  have  a  lot  of  money  in  here  for  elevators. 

Mr.  Fazio.  These  are  the  replacements? 

Mr.  White.  Additional  new  elevators. 

Mr.  Carr.  In  addition  to  the  ones  here?  Well,  you  know — we  had 
overwhelmed  the  elevator  system  in  the  building  and  it  has  been  a 
goal  of  junior  members  for  years  that  we  update  Cannon  and  Long- 
worth  because  of  the  tremendous  waits  we  have  at  some  of  the  ele- 
vators. I  don't  know  where  they  are  on  the  schedule.  Is  it  planned 
to  get  new  elevators  in  the  Rayburn? 

Mr.  White.  No.  We  had  traffic  studies  made  several  years  ago, 
traffic  studies  in  elevators.  It  turned  out  that  the  Longworth  and 
Cannon  were  very  inadequate  in  terms  of  responding  adequately  to 
needs.  The  Rayburn  building  didn't  require  any  additional 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  not  talking  about  in  the  case  of  Rayburn  and  this 
is  only  from  personal  experience,  and  I  don't  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Cannon  and  the  Longworth.  It  would  appear  to  me  as  a 
threshold  matter  that  Longworth  problems  are  a  capacity  problem. 
I  would  just  tell  you  though  that  in  the  Rayburn  Building  reliabil- 
ity seems  to  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  different  issue,  as  you  describe  it. 

Mr.  Carr.  They  may  have  a  different  remedy  to  them,  but  the 
number  of  times  for  those  of  us  who  are  in  Rayburn  and  using  the 
elevators — the  number  of  times  that  the  elevators  are  either  flat 
out  or  are  not  operating  properly — they  will  all  be  stuck  on  G-3, 
and  you  end  up  taking  the  freight  elevator,  which  is  mega-slow — I 
think  the  Rayburn  Building  is  impeded  not  by  overall  shaft  capac- 
ity but  by  the  reliability;  and  these  are  what,  30-year-old  elevators? 

elevator  monitoring  system 

Mr.  White.  Almost.  Let  us  look  into  that.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
that.  We  have  exerted  a  lot  of  effort  towards  improving  elevator 
maintenance  all  over  the  Hill,  and  it  may  be  we  have  some  short- 
comings still,  as  you  describe  it  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

We  have  installed  on  the  Senate  side  and  are  about  to  install  on 
the  House  side  a  computerized  monitoring  system  so  we  get  ad- 
vance notice  of  problems,  sort  of  a  preventive  maintenance  device. 

Mr.  Carr.  Somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  me  that  modern  eleva- 
tors, computer  controlled,  can  have — I  know  very  little  about  the 
ultimate  elevator  technology,  but  I  know  enough  to  know  that  cur- 
rent state-of-the-art  elevators  will  allow  the  elevator  to  do  some 
thinking  about  its  traffic  management.  It  will  also  report  mainte- 
nance problems  very,  very  quickly  and  maximize  the  use  of  your 
staffer. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  wonderful  to  have  the  elevators — I 
don't  know  what  the  term  is,  "zero  it  out"  ,  say,  at  G-3  every 
morning,  but  that  is  not  where  you  want  them  to  be  at  5:00  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  elevator  will  be  more  demand-responsive  in 
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terms  of  adjusting  its  schedule  and  working  with  other  elevators.  I 
don't  know.  I  suppose  it  is  very  subjective;  it  is  not  objective,  and  I 
can  easily  imagine  that  Longworth  and  Cannon  have  some  prob- 
lems Rayburn  doesn't 

Mr.  White.  We  do  have  a  program  for  modernizing  the  controls 
on  those  elevators  as  you  describe,  not  adding  but  modernizing  ele- 
vators, and  that  is  in  the  budget  as  well.  That  is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  From  what  you  are  describing,  it  sounds  like  there  are 
some  elevator  maintenance  problems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  control  system. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  that  a  little  heavier. 

Mr.  Carr.  If  Rayburn  is  not  the  hot  spot,  I  don't  want  you  to 
divert  resources  to  it  just  because  I  raised  it  with  you  in  the  hear- 
ing. My  personal  experience  is  that  the  elevators  that  I  frequently 
use  in  the  Rayburn  are  either  out  or — I  might  also  point  out  just 
because  it  irritates  me  and  I  am  sorry  my  friend  has  left  the  room 
to  take  a  phone  call,  but  jumping  on  the  operator  thing  and  jump- 
ing on  Members  about  operators  has  gotten  to  me  to  a  point  of  irri- 
tation. 

OCCASIONAL  NEED  FOR  ELEVATOR  OPERATORS 

I  can  easily  identify  hours  of  the  day  or  days  of  the  week  when  I 
think  we  could  probably  go  totally  without  operators.  But  then 
there  are  other  times  in  the  day,  particularly  when  you  have  the 
halls  congested  with  citizens  here  doing  what  they  are  entitled  to 
do,  talk  to  their  representatives;  and  given  the  short  space  of  time 
between  a  call  to  a  vote,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  you  are  prob- 
ably in  a  meeting  with  some  constituents  or  you  are  on  the  phone 
and  can't  jump  up  the  minute  you  get  the  first  bell  and  you  get  to 
the  elevator  and  the  elevators  are  clogged  with  people. 

It  isn't  as  though  we  can't  punch  buttons.  We  certainly  can.  The 
operator  isn't  there  so  much  to  operate  as  to  monitor  and  make 
sure  that  the  signs  for  Members  Only  at  an  appropriate  time  in  a 
vote  are  adhered  to.  I  don't  know  how — of  course,  you  can't  hire 
people  just  for  those  peak  hours  when  that  happens.  If  you  are  em- 
ployed, you  are  employed;  and  you  probably  ought  to  use  them. 
And  they  never  know  when  the  bells  will  be  rung  or  when  the 
crowds  are  going  to  appear. 

I  just  want  to  put  something  in  the  record  that  if  we  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  better  manage  it  so  we  don't  have  as  many  not  work- 
ing— we  haven't  been  in  session  at  7:30  at  night,  and  there  is 
nobody  around  and  you  still  have  an  elevator  operator  in  there.  I 
think  through  better  management  or  flexibility  we  could  lessen  the 
hours  people  spend  in  elevators. 

But  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary,  I  would  submit  to  you. 
Unlike  the  Speaker  and  the  Majority  Leader  and  a  few  others,  we 
don't  have  offices  in  the  Capitol  building  and  can  just  sort  of  whip 
over  to  the  Floor. 

I  am  talking  about  elevators,  and  I  am  glad  my  friend  has  re- 
turned. I  was  a  little  irritated  at  the  cheap-shot  notion  that  we 
can't  operate  elevators.  We  certainly  can.  But  that  there  are  times 
when  you  have  huge  crowds  here,  citizens  coming  to  their  seat  of 
government,    and   there    are   traffic    conflicts   between    Members 
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trying  to  get  to  the  Floor  and  citizens  trying  to  get  to  their 
Member,  and  elevator  operators  help  sort  that  out.  Maybe  they  can 
be  better  managed? 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  We  have  this  argument  on  the  Floor  every  year  on 
this  legislative  bill.  I  agree  there  is  a  reason  for  having  operators 
on  specific  elevators.  I  have  been  wondering  if  we  could  have  a 
system  where  we  could  use  our  voting  cards  and  call  a  specific  ele- 
vator with  a  key  or  voting  cards.  I  know  it  can  be  done;  the  ques- 
tion is,  would  it  be  cost  effective  to  install  that  kind  of  a  system  for 
those  selected  elevators  or  would  it  be  less  expensive  to  continue 
with  the  operators? 

Mr.  White.  We  will  be  glad  to  look  into  that  and  report  back  to 
you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Service  without  operators  could  be  provided  with  dedicated  push  buttons  at  those 
elevators  selected  to  be  set  aside  for  Members  Only  during  Legislative  Calls.  When 
the  Legislative  Call  signals  a  need,  specific  elevator  in  each  selected  bank  of  eleva- 
tors becomes  dedicated  for  Members  Only.  All  others,  such  as  staff  and  public,  must 
leave  the  dedicated  elevator  at  the  next  stop  and  use  the  remaining  elevators  to 
complete  their  travel.  The  Members  Only  elevator  would  then  respond  to  the  push 
button  hall-calls  as  registered.  Of  course.  Members  could  also  use  the  other  eleva- 
tors e^s  convenient.  A  voice  announciation  feature  would  be  necessary  in  Members 
Only  elevators  to  inform  the  staff  and  public  of  the  proper  procedure.  After  the  Leg- 
islative Call,  all  elevators  would  be  available  to  all  passengers. 

Mr.  Carr.  If  you  can  help  us  get  to  the  Floor  while  constituents 
are  clogging  the  elevators,  it  doesn't  occur  every  day,  but  it  does 
happen  and  I  don't  think  we  want  to  get  into  a  situation  where 
Members  can't  make  votes.  What  will  end  up  happening  is  we  will 
extend  it  15  minutes,  which  we  are  already  doing;  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with  30-minute  votes  if  we  don't  have  some  help. 

Those  of  us  in  Rayburn  are  almost  totally  dependent  on  elevators 
and  underground.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  go  outside  as  it  is  in  Cannon 
or  Longworth.  If  you  are  in  Rayburn  you  are  confined  to  getting 
here  through  the  underground,  and  without  some  of  the  help  of 
those  operators,  on  certain  days  Members  would  have  a  very,  very 
serious  problem. 

Keep  in  mind  also  that  except  for  Ways  and  Means  and  a  couple 
of  other  committees  in  Longworth  and  maybe  one  or  two  in 
Cannon,  Rayburn  has  to  suffer  not  only  getting  the  Members  who 
are  actually  housed  in  Rayburn  to  the  House  Floor,  but  most  of  the 
committees  and  all  of  the  big  ones  except  for  Ways  and  Means  are 
in  Rayburn,  so  when  they  are  in  session  and  the  bell  rings,  you 
have  a  real  problem. 

USE  OF  STAIRWAYS 

One  other  thing,  and  this  was  a  minor  pet  peeve  of  mine,  but  it 
might  help  the  situation  out  with  regard  to  the  overall  traffic  man- 
agement. Is  it  possible  that  you  could  put  a  sign  up  at  all  the  eleva- 
tors that  would  say  basically,  if  you  are  healthy  and  you  are  only 
going  down  one  floor,  would  you  consider  using  the  stairs  behind 
you? — I  can  excuse  the  constituents  who  come  here  because  they 
don't  know  the  building.  But  I  see  young,  healthy  college-age  in- 
terns stand  at  an  elevator  and  wait  five  minutes  to  ride  down  one 
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floor.  I  think  it  is  just  not  thinking.  Maybe  a  Uttle  sign  that  says,  if 
you  are  only  going  one  floor,  would  you  consider  walking? 

MOVING  SIDEWALKS 

Has  it  ever  been  considered  to  get  rid  of  the  subway  cars  and  put 
moving  sidewalks  in? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  know  that  when  that  was  all  done  there  wasn't  such 
a  thing  as  a  moving  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  "bullet  train"  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  are  only  going  to  put  bullet  trains  in  your  district. 

Mr.  White.  Moving  sidewalks  were  considered  when  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  was  being  built,  and  we  considered  them  again  in 
great  detail  on  the  Senate  side  very  recently,  because  we  are  in- 
stalling a  different  subway  system  to  get  to  the  Hart  Building,  a 
loop  system,  so  that  we  will  have  a  number  of  cars  continuing  to 
circulate  to  cut  down  on  waiting  time.  We  made  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  moving  sidewalk  issue  at  that  time. 

To  be  very  brief  and  oversimplifying  it,  it  is  like  the  difference 
between  an  escalator  and  an  elevator.  An  escalator  is  designed  to 
move  a  lot  of  people  very  slowly.  An  elevator  is  designed  to  move  a 
small  group  of  people  very  rapidly  vertically. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  moving  sidewalks  as  opposed  to  cars. 
The  cars  are  designed  to  move  a  relatively  small  number  of  people 
very  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another.  The  moving  sidewalks 
which  you  see  in  airports  and  places  of  that  nature  are  designed  to 
move  a  lot  of  people  very  slowly.  You  know  people  walk  alongside 
them  and  walk  almost  as  fast  if  not  faster  than  the  moving  side- 
walk. The  only  way  you  gain  is  to  walk  on  the  moving  sidewalk. 

Furthermore,  they  are  always  straight.  If  you  have  a  curved  cir- 
cumstance in  your  tunnel,  which  we  had  on  the  Senate  side  and 
which  exists  on  the  House  side — they  are  not  designed  to  go  around 
curves  so  you  have  to  stop  and  get  off  one  and  get  onto  another 
one.  It  turns  out  that  what  you  would  gain  is  virtually  nothing  in 
the  way  of  speed. 

One  of  the  problems  you  get  into  is  the  total  time  that  it  takes  to 
get  from  your  office  to  the  Floor.  You  have  to  walk  down  the  hall, 
take  an  elevator  and  get  to  the  subway.  The  subway  takes  you  a 
certain  distance  in  a  certain  time  and  then  you  have  to  take  an 
elevator  up  and  walk  to  the  Floor.  When  you  add  up  those  things, 
the  time  that  it  takes  on  the  moving  sidewalk  is  excessive  as  com- 
pared with  the  car.  I  am  briefly  describing 

Mr.  Carr.  As  one  who  goes  back  and  forth,  it  would  be  my  pref- 
erence to  do  a  moving  sidewalk.  The  reason  is,  frequently  my  walk- 
ing can  beat  the  train.  I  mean,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  can't 
do  a  frequency  enough,  and  there  is  getting  in,  sitting  down,  riding 
a  short  distance,  standing  up,  unpiling.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  have  a  moving  sidewalk,  and  you  can  set  moving  sidewalks  to 
work  at  a  fairly  good  clip. 

You  have  to  worry  about  some  liability  and  people  falling  off  the 
ends  of  them — that  is  what  I  expected  you  to  say.  At  airports,  they 
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worry  about  the  liability  at  either  end  of  the  moving  sidewalk  be- 
cause people  fall  down  and  do  funny  things. 
Let  me  move  on. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ARTS  CAUCUS 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  as  I  was  former  Chairman  of 
the  Arts  Caucus  and  what  you  do  for  us  at  the  Caucus.  I  wonder  if 
there  isn't  some  way  we  can  get  more  art  or  something  a  little 
more  lively  in  the  office  buildings.  We  have  these  huge  wall  ex- 
panses, and  there  is  plenty  of  art  to  be  obtained  and  to  display. 
There  are  probably  security  questions  and  a  few  other  things,  but 
our  buildings  are  dull  and  drab  and  we  are  not  really  making  use 
of  the  art  that  is  available. 

FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS 

You  don't  deal  with  furniture  do  you? 

Mr.  White.  The  Clerk  supplies  the  furniture  and  moves  it,  but  he 
can't  buy  it  unless  we  okay  the  design.  But  the  Clerk  buys  it, 
stocks  it,  distributes  it,  maintains  it. 

Mr.  Carr.  Why  do  we  have  such  ugly  furniture?  I  know  you  are 
a  man  of  art.  Why  would  you  buy  such  ugly  furniture? 

Mr.  White.  I  guess  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Mr.  Carr.  Come  on  over  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Young.  You  might  need  that  interior  decorator. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  had  for  some  time  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  modular  furniture  on  the  House  side,  and  that  comes  up 
and  goes  away  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  major  expense  to  modify.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  is  the  furniture  has  been  that  way  for 
many  years.  We  maintain  it  and  continue  to  use  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  swear  I  am  working  on  firewood  myself. 

LEAD  in  drinking  WATER 

Lead  in  the  water,  we  had  a  little  problem;  what  has  happened 
to  that  issue? 

Mr.  White.  We  solved  the  problem  as  existed  at  that  time  and 
discovered  the  bulk  of  the  problem  was  in  the  water  coolers.  Some 
had  accumulated  lead  in  them.  We  replaced  all  those.  Some  had 
lead  tanks,  earlier  models,  the  kind  that  you  attach  to  the  wall;  we 
have  replaced  all  of  those.  We  are  developing  a  program  to  monitor 
on  a  daily  basis,  and  we  recommend,  of  course,  as  is  common 
throughout  the  country  in  recommendations  made  in  all  places,  to 
run  the  water  for  a  few  seconds  first  thing  in  the  morning  so  that 
that  water  which  stands  and  accumulates  impurities — depending 
upon  the  acid  content  in  the  water,  it  will  leach  out  or  dissolve 
some  of  the  lead  in  the  joints,  will  be  flushed  out. 

Some  depends  on  the  local  water  supply  as  well.  The  local  water 
supply  here  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  problem,  but  we  have  occasionally 
in  the  testing  process  discovered  places  where  there  seems  to  be 
some  accumulation. 

Mr.  Carr.  Did  you  take  notes  of  the  California  attorney  general's 
action  with  respect  to  faucets? 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  are  suing. 
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Mr.  Carr.  The  remedy  is  to  run  the  water.  But  the  tap  water  is 
generally  safe? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Carr.  Because  a  lot  of  us  weirded  out  and  bought  the  bottled 
water  stuff.  They  got  a  boon  of  money. 

Mr.  White.  You  don't  know  what  is  in  the  bottled  water  either 
because  there  are  no  standards  or  tests  for  that.  You  assume  that 
because  somebody  sells  it  and  puts  a  label  on  it  that  it  is  clean. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Headline  of  the  day  in  Roll  Call,  Architect  gets  the 
lead  out. 

Mr.  White.  And  it  is  about  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  yield  to  Mr.  Moran.  I 
have  to  run  to  another  meeting,  but  there  are  a  number  of  items  I 
want  to  talk  about  such  as  the  West  Front.  I  think  it  is  a  lovely 
piece  of  work  and  I  think  everyone  who  enjoyed  the  Inaugural  en- 
joyed it.  I  would  like  you  to  flesh  out  how  it  happened  and  give  us 
some  history  and  where  we  stand. 

We  also  need  to  talk  about  the  renovation  project  at  the  Library 
and  the  cost  overrun  there. 

I  would  like  more  inputs  on  telecommunications,  some  discussion 
of  your  space  in  the  Judiciary  Building,  energy  efficiency  issues — 
lighting,  particularly — and  some  discussion  of  the  conservatory  ren- 
ovation for  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HOUSE  GARAGE  ATTENDANTS 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  We  have  43  garage  at- 
tendants listed.  That  is  not  guards;  that  is  the  folks  whose  func- 
tions are  what? 

Mr.  White.  They  direct  traffic  basically  at  the  garages. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Those  are  guards.  In  Cannon  we  have  two  uni- 
formed policemen  that  direct  the  traffic  there. 

Mr.  White.  In  addition  to  the  policemen  at  the  garage  entrances 
in  the  Rayburn  Building,  there  are  people  who  direct  traffic  at  the 
places  where  there  are  stop  signs  and  so  on,  and  control  it.  Those 
are  the  garage  attendants,  the  non-uniformed  people  that  you  see. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  43  of  those  in  Rayburn  or  are  there 

Mr.  White.  We  have  a  total  of  48  people — 17  in  the  Rayburn, 
four  in  the  Cannon,  seven  in  the  underground  garage  and  15  on 
parking  lots. 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  of  them  are  sort  of  directing  traffic? 

Mr.  White.  On  the  parking  lots,  they  actually  move  cars.  Some 
of  them  are  actually  "valet"  parkers  on  Parking  Lot  Number  1. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  there  as  attendants  to  sort  of  either 
direct  traffic  or  otherwise  control  access  and  so  on  in  addition  to 
the  police  officers, 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  What  situation  is  there  that  would  require  valet 
parking? 

Mr.  White.  To  try  and  get  more  cars  on  the  lot;  the  "valet  park- 
ing" is  probably  a  poor  term.  It  is  stack  parking,  so  that  you  leave 
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your  car  and  they  park  it  so  that  they  can  fill  in  all  the  aisles.  It  is 
not  valet  parking  in  the  sense  of  the  airport  valet  parking. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  only  have  a  small  number  for  that? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  Just  a  few  in  Parking  Lot  1,  so  there 
are  probably  two  or  three.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Could  I  follow  up — every  morning  when  I  come  into 
the  Rayburn  Building  there  are  four  or  five  guys  there,  all  very 
friendly,  but  I  am  not  always  sure  of  why  they  are  there.  The  same 
thing  when  I  leave.  Sometimes  one  or  two  will  direct  the  traffic, 
which  is  helpful,  but  there  are  usually  three  or  four  sitting  in  the 
booths  there.  In  your  mind  do  we — are  we  carrying  out  that  func- 
tion with  maximum  efficiency? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  to  defer  judgment  and  explain  as  follows. 
These  people  are  on  our  payroll.  We  don't  hire  them  or  control 
them  or  manage  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Are  these  patronage  jobs? 

Mr.  White.  No.  They  come  under  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. We  are  a  conduit  for  paying  them,  but  beyond  that, 
we  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  uniformed  guards  at  the  entrance  of 
Cannon.  They  step  out  and  help  the  traffic.  These  other  17  are  kind 
of  directing  traffic  inside  the  garage? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  constituents  would  wonder  about  our  ability  to 
drive  into  the  garage  if  they  ever  found  this  out. 

Mr.  Carr.  Would  you  yield?  What  building 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  in  Cannon. 

NEED  FOR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  Carr.  I  was  in  Cannon  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  would 
say  that  line  of  sight  in  their  garage  is  much  better  than  it  is  in 
Rayburn,  particularly  at  the  entrance.  When  you  come  in  the  C 
Street  entrance  of  Rayburn,  your  vision  of  what  is  coming  from  the 
right  is  totally  blocked,  and  you  do  have  near-collisions  there.  Now 
I  don't  know  about  downstairs,  and  I  am  not  speaking  with  respect 
to  the  entire  building. 

Safety  wise,  it  seems,  does  require  somebody  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  flow  of  traffic — and  they  are  actually  out  there  stopping,  mo- 
tioning on  and  solving  conflicts  in  the  C  Street  entrance  of  Ray- 
burn. I  don't  know  about  the  rest. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  four  in  Cannon.  I  didn't  know  they  were 
traffic  directors.  I  will  talk  to  them  about  that. 

HOUSE  GYMNASIUM  EMPLOYEES 

The  other  thing,  I  had  a  question  on  page  7.25.  We  have  a  list  of 
employees  for  the  gym,  a  gym  director  and  three  attendants,  an  as- 
sistant, et  cetera.  Did  we  privatize  the  House  gym  last  year? 

Mr.  White.  No.  Those  are  government  employees.  There  again,  I 
hate  to  sound  like  I  am  not  responsible,  but  we  act  as  a  conduit  for 
the  payment  of  those  people;  they  are  not  controlled  by  us.  That 
comes  under  the  Gymnasium  Committee,  and  we  do  as  we  are  told. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  them,  and  we  are  an  easy  conduit  for  that 
purpose. 
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So  I  can't  really  speak  for  the  management  of  them  or  whether 
it  is  efficient  or  not. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  question  I  was  asking  is 
that  I  think  there  was  sort  of  an  opinion  given,  perhaps  mislead- 
ingly,  that  the  gym  has  been  privatized  to  a  certain  extent,  that  it 
was  paying  for  itself,  that  dues  were  increased  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  White.  My  understanding  of  that  is  that  those  funds  are  to 
defer  these  costs,  but  that  it  is  not  a  private  organization  running 
it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  close  are  we  getting  to  deferring  the  cost;  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  White.  I  haven't  any  clear  understanding  of  that.  I  really 
don't  know  the  answer  to  that,  offhand. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  If  you  don't 

Mr.  Carr.  Chairman  Natcher  would  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  told  we  administer  the  revolving  funds. 

Mr.  Raines.  The  revolving  fund  is  not  used  to  pay  the  salaries. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  are  paying  the  full  cost  of  all  those  salaries 
of  those  guys  at  the  gym? 

Mr.  White.  Out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Without  any  reimbursement  from  any  gym  funds? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  sorry,  I  had  forgotten  the  details.  The  require- 
ments state  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  deposit  in  the 
fund  such  amounts  as  the  Architect  may  receive  as  dues  or  assess- 
ments from  users  of  the  gym.  The  amounts  so  deposited  by  the  Ar- 
chitect are  for  expenses  of  the  gymnasium;  actually  the  amount 
available  is  about  enough  to  buy  new  equipment  and  maintain  it, 
but  not  enough  to  pay  for  these  salaries. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up  Mr.  Taylor.  We  have, 
in  my  judgment,  too  many  people  in  the  gym,  and  I  suspect  that  is 
a  sacred  cow  as  well.  I  recall  one  day  when  they  had  so  little  to  do 
one  of  them  fell  asleep  and  I  tripped  over  his  legs. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  good  court  action  there,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  would  have  assumed  he  would  have  moved.  But  I 
think  this  is  something  we  may  want  to  look  into,  the  number  of 
personnel  at  the  gym  and  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  parking 
garages.  In  both  cases,  there  are  personnel  necessary,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  might  not  have  some  superfluous  positions  there.  You 
don't  do  any  of  the  hiring  in  either  case,  you  just  pay  the  salaries? 

Mr.  White.  They  are  on  our  payroll. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  have  no  control  over  them?  You  couldn't  tell 
them  what  to  do? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct. 

PATRONAGE  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  many  employees  would  you  say  fall  inside  that 
category — that  is,  patronage  positions  that  you  have  described 
here?  An  estimate? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  House  gym  people  are  patron- 
age. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then  eliminate  them,  and  like  the  garage  attend- 
ants and  those. 
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Mr.  White.  I  was  mistaken  earlier.  The  garage  attendants  are 
not  patronage.  The  22  elevator  operators  are  patronage. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  hire  them  on  the  basis  of  qualifications? 

Mr.  White.  Apparently.  We  don't  select  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  wonder  what  those  qualifications  might  be. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  will  bring  that  up  in  a  different  context.  It  is 
relevant  here  because  you  are  paying  the  salaries.  But  we  know 
that  the  elevator  operators  and  the  people  in  the  gym,  you  have  no 
control  over  their  management  and  supervision? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  some  control  over  the  elevator  operators. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  you  couldn't  fire  them? 

Mr.  White.  No,  but  we  can  discipline  them  and  require  certain 
dress  codes  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  that  doesn't  apply  to  the  gym  personnel? 

Mr.  White.  It  doesn't  apply  to  the  gym. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  There  is  no  other  area  like  this? 

Mr.  White.  They  are  under  the  Gymnasium  Committee.  We 
don't  control  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  maybe 

Mr.  Carr.  How  many  were  in  the  gym,  employed  by  the  gym? 

Mr.  White.  There  are  eight  total  employees — nine,  really.  There 
is  one  health  and  fitness  specialist  in  the  ladies'  gym  and  eight 
others  on  the  men's  side.  There  is  a  director  and  assistant  director, 
three  attendants,  a  total  of  eight  employees  on  the  men's  side  and 
one  additional  employee  on  the  women's  side. 

RESTORATION  OF  WEST  FRONT  TERRACES 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  will  reconsider  that.  There  may  be  a  couple  of 
people  we  need  to  discuss  it  with. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  the  restored  terraces  and  so  on  and 
the  fact  that  you  did  a  nice  job  and  came  in  on  time,  but  his  con- 
cern was  whether  it  came  in  on  budget. 

Mr.  White.  It  went  over  the  budget,  and  this  committee  ap- 
proved our  spending  additional  funds.  I  think  it  went  over  by  $2.8 
million. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Two  point  eight  million  out  of  how  much? 

Mr.  White.  The  original  amount  was  $15,820,000. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  about  a  20  percent  overrun. 

Mr.  White.  This  increase  did  not  occur  as  a  result  of  the  filling 
in  of  the  courtways.  The  bulk  of  the  problem  was  on  the  existing 
terraces  where  we  opened  up  the  planting  beds  that  used  to  be 
there  and  are  still  there.  When  we  opened  up  the  original  ones,  we 
discovered  masonry  construction  that  was  unpredictable;  and  we 
couldn't  waterproof — which  is  a  major  problem,  waterproofing  for 
the  spaces  underneath — and  we  ran  into  unforeseen  difficulties,  dif- 
ferent in  different  locations,  as  though  they  had  been  done  by  dif- 
ferent contractors  at  different  times. 

Those  terraces  were  completed  in  1892,  so  they  are  a  hundred 
years  old  and  done,  not  at  the  same  time,  in  the  late  1800s.  We  ran 
into  problems  that  we  couldn't  have  predicted,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  bulk  of  that  additional  amount. 
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COURTYARD  INFILL  SPACE 

Mr.  MoRAN.  How  about  room  for  the  interior  office  space? 

Mr.  White.  There  were  a  small  number  of  items  we  could  detail, 
if  felt  desirable,  where  it  wasn't  so  much  unpredictable  as  some 
minor  changes  that  took  place 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Sixteen  thousand  square  feet  we  are  told  by  the 
staff  director.  Is  that  going  to  come  in  on  time? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  That  would  be  ready  in  the  next  week  or  two  at 
the  most.  That  is  also  on  time,  and  actually  I  think  it  is  8,200 
square  feet  on  each  side,  16,400,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  that  is  right  on  line? 

Mr.  White.  Right. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  will  place  some  questions  in  the  record  on  the 
West  Front. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

West  Central  Front 

Question.  Last  October,  you  sent  us  a  reprogramming  request  of  $2.8  million 
($2,815,000)  for  this  project.  We  consulted  the  bipartisan  leadership  and  gave  you 
our  approval. 

Place  request  and  approval  documentation  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Response.  The  material  follows: 
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Washington,  DC  20515 
September  30,  1992 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Ch^ifman:    V*^ 

As  you  may  recall,  reprogramming  from  the  West  Front  account  in  the  amount  of  $16,820,000 
was  authorized  by  your  subcommittee  in  1990  for  restoring  the  Terraces  and  constructing 
additional  space  in  the  Courtyards.  Based  on  a  number  of  unpredictable  and  unknown  conditions 
encountered  during  the  course  of  construction,  and  not  anticipated  in  the  original  ten  percent 
(10%)  contingency,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  authorized  amount  will  be  somewhat  exceeded. 
The  current  unobligated  balance  in  the  West  Front  account,  which  was  appropriated  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1983,  Public  Law  98-63,  approved  July  30,  1983,  is 
$6,500,000.  This  request  for  an  additional  reprogramming  of  $2,815,000  would  therefore  leave 
a  balance  of  approximately  $3,700,000  remaining  in  the  West  Front  account. 

Some  of  the  major  unforeseen  items  were:  1)  the  existing  construction  of  the  planters  was  of 
substantially  lower  quality  than  could  have  reasonably  been  predicted;  2)  the  existing  soil 
underneath  the  concrete  at  the  Lower  Terrace  was  not  suitable  as  a  base  for  placing  a  new 
concrete  slab  and;  3)  there  were  numerous  piping  conflicts  that  were  encountered  during  the 
necessary  excavation  that  had  to  be  resolved.  In  addition  to  the  construction  costs  associated 
with  these  unforeseen  conditions,  costs  were  incurred  to  have  our  Consulting  Engineers  revise 
the  design  for  this  work. 

I  have  enclosed  Exhibit  No.  1,  which  outlines  the  difference  in  costs  between  the  original 
reprogramming  request  and  the  Current  Projected  Costs  for  completion  of  the  Project.  As  you 
can  see,  the  increases  are  in  Construction  and  Consulting  Services  costs.  The  enclosed  Exhibit 
No.  2  outlines  our  current  projected  construction  costs  for  completing  this  complex  Project. 
Exhibit  No.  3  outlines  the  projected  costs  for  Consulting  Services.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
Project  during  the  design  phase  and  the  numerous  unforeseen  conditions  that  were  encountered, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  our  Consulting  Engineers  and  their  waterproofing  consultants  to  expend 
much  more  time  working  on  the  Project  than  was  initially  contemplated,  including  having  full- 
time  personnel  at  the  jobsite  to  resolve  problems  in  a  timely  manner. 
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September  30,  1992 
Page  2 


As  is  also  apparent  from  the  exhibits,  of  the  $2,815,000,  approximately  $1,700,000  is  a  result 
of  unpredictable  and  therefore  unanticipated  construction  costs  and  similarly  allocable  is 
approximately  $500,000  of  reimbursement  for  consultant's  on  site  representation.  The  balance 
can  be  attributed  to  ordinary  contingency  items  that  exceeded  the  ten  percent  (10%)  contingency 
provided  in  the  original  estimate. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate. 

I  will,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  additional  information  that  the  Committee  deems 
appropriate. 


'White,  FAIA 
ArcKtect  of  the  Capitol 


Approved: 


Vic 


'IojHi^'^ 


Date 


J       J 
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Exhibit  No.  1 

TERRACE  REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATION  AND  NEW  COURTYARD 

IN-FILL  FACILITIES  -  0.  S.  CAPITOL  BUILDING 

Comparison  of  Preliminary  Estimatea  and 

Current  Prolected  Final  Coata 


Construction 
Conaulting  Services 
Administration 
MiecellaneouB  In-house  Work 
Total 


Preliminary 
Estimate 

$15,008,081 

1,081,436 

730,483 

$16,820,000 


March  1991 
Projected 
Final  Costs 

$12,516,000  ' 
2,086,500 
880,000 
1.337.500 

$16,820,000 


Current 
Projected 
Final  Costs 

$15,840,500* 
2,788,063' 
880,000 
125.000 

$19,633,563 


Current  Projected  Final  Costs 
Current  Authorized  Funding 
Total 


$19,633,563 

16,820.000 

$  2,813,563 


1.  Includes  construction  contract  and  construction  contingency  amounts. 

2.  See  Exhibit  No.  2 

3.  See  Exhibit  No.  3 
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Exhibit  No.  2 


TERRACE  REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATION  AND  NEW  COURTYARD 

IN-PILL  FACILITIES  -  0.  S.  CAPITOL  BUILDING 
Projected  Contract  Coete  aa  of  September  28.  1992 


Original  Contract  Value  $11,378,000 

Change  Ordera  Issued  (through  No.  60)  1,510,364 

Contractors'  Proposals  for  Issued  Supplements  (26)                1,480,927' 

AOC  Estimate  for  Supplements  without  Propo8als(14)  477,000' 

AOC  Estimate  for  additional  Supplements  to  be  Issued  (15)           225,000' 

Contractor's  Claims  (18)  119,208 

Potential  Additional  Claima  650.000 

TOTAL  $15,840,499' 


1.  These  proposals  must  be  reviewed/negotiated  with  the  Contractor  so  that 
change  orders  can  be  issued.  A  supplement  directs  the  Contractor  to 
proceed  with  the  woric  and  the  final  cost  of  the  additional  work  ia 
determined  through  negotiationa. 

2.  When  a  supplement  ia  issued,  an  estimated  cost  for  that  additional  work  is 
prepared  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

3.  In  the  March  1991  Projected  Final  Costa  (aee  Exhibit  No.  1),  it  waa 
anticipated.,  that.  $13,853,500  of  construction  would  be  performed; 
$12,516,000  for  the  construction  contract  and  $1,337,500  of  in-house  work. 
During  the  course  of  the  contract,  much  of  the  work  originally  anticipated 
to  be  done  by  in-house  forces  was  added  to  the  contract.  The  difference  in 
the  original  anticipated  construction  cost  and  the  projected  final 
construction  cost  is  $2,112,000.  This  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
following  categories  of  workt 

Unpredictable/Unforeseen  Conditions  $1,790,000 

Other  Required  Changes  $197,200 

Additional  Miscellaneous  Work  $125,000 
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Exhibit  No.  3 


TERRACE  REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATION  AND  NEW  COURTYARD 

IN-PIIX  FACILITIES  -  U.  S.  CAPITOL  BUILDING 
Consulting  Service!  Cost« 


Ammann  &  Whitney 

Original  Contract 
Supplemental  Agreement  No.  4 
Administrative  Correction  No.  1 
Supplemental  Agreement  No.  5 
Supplemental  Agreement  No.  6 
Supplemental  Agreement  No.  7 
Supplemental  Agreement  No.  8 
Current  Contract  Total 
Proposed  Design  Phase  Claim  Settlement 


$1,234,325' 
129,675' 
3,100' 
77,600' 
238,725' 
150,000*^ 
250.000*-' 
$2,083,425 
500.000 


Current  Projected  Final  Cost 
Hugh,  Newell  &  Jacobsen  (Final  Cost) 
Cagley  &  Associates  (Not-to-Exceed  Fee) 
Total  Consulting  Services 


$2,583,425 

$200,138 

S4.500 

$2,788,063 


Notes; 

(1)  Original  Contract  was  for  Design  Phase  Services  only. 

(2)  Original  Contract  Not-to-Exceed  Fee  for  Construction  Phase  Services. 

(3)  Added  $3,100  to  the  overall  Not-to-Exceed  Fee  for  Supplemental  Agreement 
No.  2. 

(4)  Added  Hoffman  Architects  full-time  inspector  for  waterproofing  to  the 
scope  of  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  waterproofing  of  the  Terraces  was  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Project,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  full 
time  inspector  from  the  consultants  on-site,  since  many  verifying 
conditions  were  found  as  the  existing  waterproofing  was  removed.  By  having 
a  full  time  representative  available,  timely  resolutions  to  the  problems 
could  be  made  to  complete  the  waterproofing.  Also,  the  installer  of  the 
waterproofing,  while  qualified,  exhibited  a  confrontational  attitude 
which,  in  our  opinion,  required  an  expert  in  waterproofing  to  be  available 
to  resolve  problems. 

(5)  Added  full-time  representative  of  Ammann  &  Whitney  on-site  to  resolve 
problems.  Due  to  the  complexities  of  the  project,  the  numerous  unforeseen 
conditions  encountered  and  the  desire  to  complete  the  Project  before  the 
Inaugural,  the  roost  efficient  and  effective  way  to  resolve  the  problems 
encountered  was  to  have  a  full  time  representative  on-site. 
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Question.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  this  project  (terraces  and  interior)? 

Response.  The  total  amount  that  has  been  allocated  for  this  work  is  $19,635,000, 
of  which  $15,840,500  is  for  construction  costs,  $2,790,000  is  for  consulting  services, 
$880,000  is  for  administrative  expenses,  $4,700  is  for  overhead  expenses,  and 
$119,800  is  for  miscellemeous  construction. 

Reprogrammings 

Question.  This  may  be  a  good  place  to  insert  in  the  record  all  fiscal  year  1992  re- 
programmings you  requested  and  the  disposition  of  same. 

Response.  The  following  is  a  list  of  reprogrammings  requested  and  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

1.  Great  Hall  to  S.W.  Curtain  Air  Conditioning  Project,  TJB— $500,000.  Approved 
by  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  April  10,  1992. 

2.  Provide  Additional  Electrical  Service  to  West  Lawn  of  the  Capitol — $64,000.  Ai>- 
proved  by  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  May  6,  1992. 

3.  Installation  of  Vestibule,  JMMB — $65,000;  Replace  Book  Conveyor  System 
Roller  Bearings — $99,000.  Approved  by  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, August  11,  1992. 

4.  Replace  Two  Escalators,  HOB's — $300,000.  Approved  by  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations,  September  30,  1992. 

5.  Shading  System  for  Growing  Facility,  Botanic  Garden — $175,000.  Approved  by 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  September  30,  1992. 

6.  Restoration  of  West  Front  Terraces  Continuation — $2,815,000.  Approved  by  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  October  4,  1992. 

LIBRARY  RESTORATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  Library  of  Congress  renovation,  you  are  three- 
and-a-half  years  behind  schedule  on  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  but  that  schedule  has  been  maintained  for  the 
last  year.  We  will  complete  it  in  May  1994  as  predicted  last  year. 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  as  to  that  original  accumulation  of 
delay,  but  we  are  on  time  now. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  good  to  hear.  The  committee  has  been  firm 
with  you  and  the  Library  of  Congress  to  bring  the  project  within 
the  $81  million  total  budget.  That  estimate  had  cost  escalation  and 
a  significant  contingency  built  into  it.  There  has  also  been  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  construction  activity  in  recent  years,  which  has  result- 
ed in  much  lower  cost  escalation. 

UBRARY  PROJECT  COST  OVERRUN 

Now  there  is  a  4  percent  cost  overrun  being  talked  about? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  About  $3  million? 

Mr.  White.  Three  point  two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  comes  after  several  reports  that  everything 
was  fine,  and  now  we  hear  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  we  have  always  been  very  close  to  the  edge  in 
this  project;  and  we  have  said  and  stated  that  we  were  within  the 
budget.  We  have  always  been  within  a  percent  or  two  of  the 
budget.  Of  course,  the  loose  ends  begin  to  become  less  loose  when 
you  come  towards  the  end.  I  have  a  detailed  amount  of  information 
here  to  submit  to  the  committee  which  I  will  present. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Put  that  into  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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7793  ■ 

Washington,  DC  20515 
February  2,  1993 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Mr.  C\mrmn:    v  *^ 


A  recent  detailed  financial  analysis  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Renovation  and 
Restoration  project  has  indicated  an  anticipated  funding  deficiency  of 
approximately  $3.2  million.  This  amount  has  been  conservatively  estimated  and 
is  deemed  to  be  the  maximum  that  will  be  needed.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  need  as  much  as  possible,  but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
present  a  smaller  number  at  this  time. 

As  is  noted  in  the  attached  documentation,  some  of  the  funding  deficiency  results 
from  absorption  of  the  cost  of  certain  project  items  that  were  outside  the  original 
scope  of  work.  Some  of  the  costs  have  increased  as  a  result  of  expansion  of  the 
scope  and  sophistication  of  individual  items,  such  as,  for  example,  the  expanded 
and  enhanced  security  program. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the  $14,725  million  in  increases  on  various  items 
(over  the  original  budget),  we  have  absorbed  $11,525  million  through  decreases 
and  savings  in  other  items. 

It  is,  perhaps,  useful  to  note,  that  the  original  cost  estimate  of  $81  million,  upon 
which  the  funding  was  based,  was  prepared  in  1983.  The  4%  increase  now 
needed  to  complete  the  project  is  deemed  to  be  minimal.  It  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  restoration  project  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity  that  has 
been  conducted  over  a  ten  year  period  of  changing  needs  and  inflation.  We  have, 
as  you  know,  exerted  our  best  efforts  over  the  entire  ten  year  period  to  keep  costs 
within  the  original  funding  limit.  We  believe  that  we  have  been  substantially 
successful  in  doing  so,  particularly  in  light  of  modifications  to  the  program. 
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The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 
February  2,  1993 
Page  Two 


In  recognition  of  existing  financial  constraints,  however,  we  have  included  in  the 
attached  documentation,  particularly  the  appendix,  a  number  of  options  which 
indicate  possible  items  for  postponement  or  elimination  in  order  to  achieve 
completion  of  the  project  within  the  $81  million.  The  recommended  Option  C 
scheme,  which  is  based  on  completion  of  the  project  within  the  existing  funding 
level,  has  been  approved  by  the  Librarian. 

Funding  of  the  requested  amount,  of  course,  would  be  the  least  expensive  option 
since  funds  will  have  to  be  appropriated  in  the  future  to  accomplish  the  required 
goals.  We  shall  proceed  of  course,  as  best  we  can  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
do  so.  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  always,  to  provide  further  information  if  it  is  so 
desired. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate. 


Cordially, 


lite,  FAIA 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
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Notes  to  Project  Funding  Summary 


1.  Includes  items  that  are  outside  the  intent  of  the  scope  of  the  original  renovation  and 
restoration  program,  i.e.,  replace  exhaust  fans  [JAB]  -  $30,000;  replace  air  conditioning 
equipment  [TJB]  --  $250,000;  bookstack  elevator  car  doors  [JAB]  --  $250,000. 

2.  Includes  $100,000  to  accomplish  Winters'  Murals  in  Fifth  Floor  (North  and  South) 
Reading  Rooms,  John  Adams  Building.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  reserved  the 
right  to  have  this  work  accomplished  during  the  term  of  the  contract  at  previously  agreed 
price.  Actual  work  has  been  deferred  in  order  to  have  more  significant  work  in  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Building  accomplished  at  the  present  time. 

3.  The  figure  of  $2,532,000  includes  an  estimated  $1,000,000  for  completion  of  the 
physical  system  in  Phase  11  but  does  not  include  $354,947  for  rough-in  which  was 
accomplished  under  Phase  I  AP/E/MPFP  Contract;  $73,000  and  $120,000  for  system 
design  by  Vitro  Corporation  and  Mr.  Doug  Knowles,  respectively;  and  an  estimated 
$250,000  for  rough-in  being  accomplished  under  Phase  11  AP/E/MPFP  Contract. 
Collectively  these  total  $3,329,947. 

4.  Includes  estimate/allowance  for  the  following: 

Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  Stack  -  TJB  $350,000 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor, 

NWP,  TJB  30,000 

Air  Conditioning  Units  and  Related  Work  - 

Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  420,000 

Coolidge  Auditorium-Whittall  Pavilion,  TJB 

(General  Allowance)  300,000 

General  Contingency  500,000 

5.  Does  not  include  $129, OCX)  for  design  fees  by  Arthur  Cotton  Moore  which  is  included 
in  "Consulting  Services." 

6.  Includes  $129,000  for  design  fees  for  redesigned  office  colonnade  forecourts  —  by  Arthur 
Cotton  Moore;  $73,000  and  $120,000  for  security  system  design  by  Vitro  Corporation 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Knowles,  respectively. 

7.  Based  upon  the  1st  and  2nd  Interim  Occupancy,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  certain  tenant  accommodations  or  modifications  when  Phase  II  is  completed. 
The  $500,000  is  an  allowance  for  such  activities. 
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APPENDIX  OF  NOTES  AND  OPTIONS  TO  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
RENOVATION  AND  RESTORATION  FUNDING  STATUS 


February  2,  1993 


Throughout  the  term  of  the  project,  the  values  of  various  disciplines  of  work  will  have  resulted 
in  surplus  and  deficit  variances.  The  surplus  variances  (projected  to  be  +$1 1,575,326)  will  be 
exceeded  by  deficit  variances  (projected  to  be  -$14,725,325)  by  the  amount  of  -$3,199,999;  an 
unfunded  differential.    (Refer  to  Exhibit  "A") 

The  existing  project  funding  has  or  will  have  absorbed  various  costs  for  activities  which  could 
normally  be  considered  part  of  an  undertaking  such  as  the  Renovation  and  Restoration  Program 
even  though  some  may  not  have  been  specifically  included  in  the  original  Scope  of  Work.  These 
include  design/construction  changes,  costs  associated  with  extended  overhead/administrative 
necessary  to  complete  the  project,  absorption  of  costs  and  cost  differentials  for  unplanned  and 
planned  activities. 

Clearly,  in  addition,  there  are  items  that  have  been  absorbed  to  this  point  which  exceed  the 
original  concept  of  the  Renovation  and  Restoration  Program  thus  reducing  funds  available  to 
complete  "Scope  of  Work  Activities."   The  more  significant  of  these  include  such  items  as: 


Description  Amount 

A.  Items  identified  outside  the  Scope  of  Work  $  530,000 

B.  Miscellaneous  items  outside  Scope  of  Work  (estimated)  100,(X)0 

C.  Enhanced  and  expanded  security  systems  1,475,947 

D.  Redesigned  Office  Colonnade  Forecourts 

(costs  vs.  savings  ~  differential)  196.750 

Total $2,302,697 


Based  upon  known  and  projected  information,  completion  of  the  project  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  will  result  in  an  unfunded  differential  in  the  amount  of  -$3,199,999.  This  leaves 
various  items  of  work  to  be  considered  for  which  there  are  no  funds  available  (unfunded 
differential).  These  considerations  include  the  following  items: 

Page  1 
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Unfunded  Differential  Summary 

Estimated 

Description  Amount 

Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  Stacks  -  TJB  $  350,000' 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor,  NWP,  TJB  30,000' 

Air  Conditioning  Units  and  Related  Work  -  Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  420,000^ 

Coolidge  Auditorium  -  Whittall  Pavilion,  TJB  300,000^ 

General  Contingency  500,000* 

Third  Interim  Occupancy/Tenant  Accommodations  500, OOO' 

Completion  of  Security  Systems  -  Phase  II  1,000,000* 

Winter's  Murals  -  Fifth  Floor,  JAB  100.000^ 

Total $3,200,000 


Fire  protection  systems  in  these  areas  originally  were  planned  to  be  Halon.  However, 
Halon  is  being  phased  out  by  Executive  Order  which  is  being  enforced  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Fire  protection  systems  for  these  areas  will  be  quick 
response  "wet"  type. 

Five  small  A/C  units  originally  removed  from  the  Scope  of  Work  at  request  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  due  to  need  for  space  to  house  staff.  Space(s)  are  now  available  but 
the  systems  have  deteriorated  to  such  extent  that  extensive  asbestos  abatement  and  other 
work  will  also  be  required.   All  work  is  included  in  the  stated  cost  estimate. 

This  amount  of  $300,000  is  in  addition  to  the  $1,263,000  available  in  original  funding 
and  $593,000  which  Mr.  James  R.  Trew,  Director,  Integrated  Support  Services,  has 
indicated  the  Library  of  Congress  may  fund  for  Auditorium  and  Stage  Equipment.  Total 
estimated  cost  for  the  Coolidge  Auditorium  -  Whittall  Pavilion  is  $2,156,000. 

Deemed  necessary  to  cover  unforeseen  items  that  may  be  encountered  and  to  offset 
assessment  of  potential  per  diem  liquidated  damages  as  provided  by  contract(s). 

Considered  necessary  to  provide  custom  tenant  accommodations  and  interim  occupancy 
upon  completion  of  Phase  II  areas  and  to  make  adjustments  to  Phase  I  areas  when  various 
temporary  occupants  move. 

To  complete  installation  of  physical  system  in  Phase  II  areas.  Will  include  hardware, 
devices,  equipment,  etc.,  to  make  system  operational  and  functional.  Phase  11  rough-in 
is  being  performed  under  the  major  Phase  II  AP/E/MPFP  contract. 

To  complete  restoration  of  Winter's  Murals,  Fifth  Floor  North  and  South  Reading 
Rooms,  John  Adams  Building.  Restoration  of  these  pieces  have  been  postponed  so  that 
more  significant  works  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Building  can  be  restored. 
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The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  long  taken  the  position  that  the  Renovation  and 
Restoration  Program  should  be  completed  within  the  available  resources,  namely,  the 
$81,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Using  that  amount  as  a  limit,  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  project  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  decisions  are  necessary  relating  to  which  elements 
of  construction  should  be  completed  and  which  should  be  left  uncompleted.  There  are  various 
options  available  which  may  be  pursued  in  deciding  a  satisfactory  manner  for  fmalizing  the 
Renovation  and  Restoration  Program.  Three  options  identified  as  "A",  "B"  and  "C"  are 
demonstrated  in  the  attached  sheets  utilizing  information  from  the  "Unfunded  Differential 
Summary."  There  are,  of  course,  other  possible  combinations  or  options  that  could  be 
considered. 

If  additional  funding  were  to  be  made  available,  all  or  any  selected  portions  of  the  remaining 
items  could  be  completed  (depending  upon  the  amount  of  additional  funding).  Any  or  all  of  the 
items  selected  for  completion  would  be  based  upon  need,  amount  of  available  funds,  etc. 

It  is  noted  that  of  the  original  $81,000,000  appropriation,  there  is  an  amount  of  $1,263,000 
established  to  be  absorbed  for  the  Renovation  and  Restoration  of  the  Coolidge-Whittall.  The 
most  recent  estimate  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  a  "minimum  scope"  program  for  this 
effort  is  $2,051 ,000,  a  difference  of  $788,000.  Of  this  difference,  the  Library  of  Congress  may 
fund  Auditorium  and  Stage  Equipment  estimated  to  cost  $593,000  leaving  approximately 
$195,000  as  an  unfunded  differential;  in  summary, 

Coolidge  Auditorium  ~  Whittall  Pavilion 

Estimate  of  Cost  --  "minimum  scope"  -$2,051,000 

Tentative  Library  of  Congress  Funding  593.000 

-$1,458,000 
Funding  Available  1.263.000 

Unfunded  Differential  -$   195,000 


The  unfunded  differential  of  $195,000  is  included  in  the  -$300,000  in  the  "Unfunded  Differential 
Summary"  with  the  difference  intended  to  offset  potential  for  asbestos  abatement  and  to  cover 
overhead  and  profit  if  work  is  performed  by  a  general  contractor.  These  items  are  not 
considered  in  the  "minimum  scope"  estimate  of  cost. 
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option  "A- 


Option  "A"  would  require  that  an  additional  $3,200,000  be  made  available.  With  an  additional 
$3,200,000  all  work  items  enumerated  in  the  "Unfunded  Differential  Summary"  can  be 
completed.   This  would  consist  of  the  following: 


Estimated 

Description  Amount 

Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  Stacks  -  TJB  $  350,000 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor,  ^^WP,  TJB  30,000 

Air  Conditioning  Units  and  Related  Work  -  Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  420,000 

Coolidge  Auditorium  -  Whittall  Pavilion,  TJB  300,000' 

General  Contingency  500,000 

Third  Interim  Occupancy/Tenant  Accommodations  500,000 

Completion  of  Security  Systems  -  Phase  II  1,000,000 

Winter's  Murals  -  Fifth  Floor,  JAB  100.000 

Total $3,200,000' 


Does  not  include  $593,000  which  may  be  funded  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
auditorium  and  stage  equipment. 
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Option  "B" 


Option  "B"  would  require  that  an  additional  $2,300,000  be  made  available.  With  an  additional 
$2,300,000  four  (4)  of  the  eight  (8)  work  items  enumerated  in  the  "Unfunded  Differential 
Summary"  can  be  completed.  The  remainder,  listed  in  Option  "A",  would  remain 
unaccomplished.   The  items  to  be  completed  would  consist  of  the  following: 

Estimated 
Description  Amount 

Coolidge  Auditorium  -  Whittall  Pavilion,  TJB  300,000' 

General  Contingency  500,000 

Third  Interim  Occupancy/Tenant  Accommodations  500,000 

Completion  of  Security  Systems  -  Phase  11  1.000.000 

Total $2,300,000* 


Does  not  include  $593,000  which  may  be  funded  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
auditorium  and  stage  equipment. 
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option  'C" 


Option  "C"  would  not  require  any  additional  funding.  It  would,  however,  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  various  items  from  the  "Unfunded  Differential  Summary"  by  utilizing  the 
$1,263,000  available  for  Coolidge  -  Whittall  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Building  which  would 
remain  unaccomplished.  Items  enumerated  in  the  "Unfunded  Differential  Summary"  that  could 
be  considered  for  completion  would  consist  of  the  following  schemes  (unlisted  items  in  each 
scheme  would  remain  unaccomplished): 

Estimated 
I.        Description  Amount 

Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  Stacks  -  TJB  $   350,000 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor,  NWP,  TJB  30,000 

Air  Conditioning  Units  and  Related  Work  -  Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  420,000 

General  Contingency  500.000 

Total $1,300,000 


or 

Estimated 
n.        Description  *  Amount 

Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  SUcks  -  TJB  $   350,000 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor,  NWP,  TJB  30,000 

Air  Conditioning  Units  and  Related  Work  -  Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  420,000 

Third  Interim  Occupancy/Tenant  Accommodations  500.000 

Total $1,300,000 


or 

Estimated 
III.        Description  *  Amount 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  Ground  Floor,  NWP,  TJB  $    30,000 

Completion  of  Security  Systems  -  Phase  n  1,000,000 

Winter's  Murals  -  Fifth  Floor,  JAB  lOO.OOQ 

Total $1,130,000 


or 
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IV.       Description 

(Recommended) 

Utilize  $593,000  from  Library  of  Congress  appropriations  which,  together  with  the 
$1,263,000  yields  a  total  of  $1,856,000  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 


Estimated 
Amount 


Sprinklers  -  Rare  Book  Stacks  -  TJB  $  350,000 

Sprinklers  -  Instrument  Storage  -  TJB  30,000 

General  Contingency  **  250,000 

Third  Interim  Occupancy/Tenant  Accommodations  **  250,000 

Render  Coolidge/Whittall  "Usable"  300,000 

Highest  Priority  Security  Systems  Work  **  500,000 

Air  Conditioning  Work,  Decks  37  &  38,  TJB  ***  176.000 

Total $1,856,000 


** 


*** 


The  elimination  of  the  "General  Contingency"  may  result  in  other  items 
remaining  incomplete. 

The  General  contingency  and  tenant  accommodations  items  are  estimated 
at  $500,000  each;  because  these  items  may  not  be  needed  in  total,  any 
amounts  not  needed  will  be  applied  to  Security  Systems  work  as  indicated. 

The  total  needed  is  $420,000,  but  this  amount  will  enable  some  work  to 
be  accomplished. 


Utilizing  any  scheme  of  this  Option  "C"  would  effectively  exhaust  the  original  funding  of 
$8 1,000,000  and  would  require  new  funding  in  the  future  in  order  to  accomplish  remaining  items 
contained  in  the  "Unfunded  Differential  Summary." 
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NO  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  LIBRARY  PROJECT 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  problem  is  that  in  the  letter  dated  April  of  1989 
it  was  specifically  said  there  was  an  agreement  and  understanding 
that  the  $1.3  million  savings  that  you  had  achieved  from  display 
cases,  a  different  design,  and  further  understanding — and  this  is 
what  is  most  troubling — that  additional  costs  would  be  allocated 
within  the  $81  million  appropriated  or  made  available  from  savings 
and  transfers  from  lower-priority  Library  of  Congress  accounts. 
That  was  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  understanding  on  which  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  additional  money  at  that  time  in  1989. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct.  And  we  have  tried  our  best  to  stay 
within  the  $81  million;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  proposal 
which  is  being  presented  to  you  here  which  will  stay  within  the  $81 
million.  It  leaves  some  things  that  were  originally  not  in  the  pro- 
gram undone,  but 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  are  going  to  eat  that  extra  $3  million,  apply 
it  against  a  lower  priority 

Mr.  White.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  just  not  going  to  do  some  things? 

PROJECT  COST  REVIEW 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  describe,  as  you  will  see  in  detail  in  this  sub- 
mission, the  basic  reasons  why  we  are  over.  When  you  get  towards 
the  end  of  a  long-term  project  like  this,  it  has  been  long  my  prac- 
tice to  see  what  you  have  left  to  do  and  how  much  funding  remains 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  needs.  We  made  a  new  financial  analysis 
starting  late  last  summer.  I  said,  let's  see  where  we  are  now.  We 
have  very  few  unknowns;  let's  see  if  we  have  enough  money  to  finish. 
There  had  been  a  lot  of  changes  taking  place  over  a  10-year  period;  as 
a  result  this  information  became  available. 

We  have  determined  that  during  the  course  of  the  10-year  period 
we  have  absorbed  items  that  were  not  in  the  original  program  that 
would  not  have  ordinarily  been  part  of  this  program,  but  because 
we  had  funds  available  and  it  looked  like  we  were  in  good  financial 
condition,  we  absorbed  them. 

There  have  been  $530,000  worth  of  those  and  another  roughly 
$100,000  of  miscellaneous  items  that  were  done  on  the  basis  of 
"While  you  are  working,  let's  do  this,  let's  do  that,"  and  so  we  have 
done  it.  But  the  basic  problem  has  been  the  enhanced  and  expand- 
ed security  systems  which  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  program.  That  is  almost  $1.5  million. 

The  colonnade  forecourts,  the  differential  there  was  $196,750, 
almost  even,  but  when  you  add  it  up,  that  brings  us  to  $3.2  million. 
In  that  $3.2  million  is  a  $500,000  contingency  item  which  we  may 
or  may  not  need. 

It  is  true,  we  have  gone  over,  but  we  can  by  the  use  of  $593,000 
from  Library  of  Congress  appropriations,  which  the  Library  is  will- 
ing to  forgo  for  this  purpose,  together  with  $1,263,000,  which  we 
had  in  the  budget  for  modifying  and  modernizing  the  Coolidge  Au- 
ditorium, yielding  a  total  of  $1,856,000,  which  we  propose  to  be  ex- 
pended for  various  items;  and  this  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Li- 
brarian, so  that  we  can  virtually  finish  everything.  We  would  make 
the  Coolidge  usable  but  not  in  accordance  with  the  basic  program. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Your  list  being  the  things  that  are  being  left  out 
now? 

Mr.  White.  That  we  would  propose  to  finish  using  existing  funds 
available  without  getting  additional  funds — available  both  in  terms 
of  funds  allocated  for  one  purpose,  but  that  we  would  use  for  an- 
other higher-priority  purpose,  and  later  on  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  lower  priority  that  is 
being  left  behind  is? 

LOWER  PRIORITY  ITEMS 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  The  complete  revisions  to  the  Coolidge  Auditori- 
um is  the  only  item  in  that  category.  There  would  be  some  lower- 
priority  security  system  work.  The  security  systems  that  were  de- 
veloped as  a  part  of  the  original  program  were  minimal  because  10 
years  ago  security  was  not  the  same  issue  that  it  is  today.  That  has 
expanded  dramatically. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  damage  that  I  understand  is  occurring  in  the 
Library  and  the  loss  means  you  have  to  put  more  concentration  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  White.  If  you  have  $200,000  allocated  for  security  systems 
and  it  is  suddenly  going  to  be  $2.3  million,  you  know  you  have  a 
problem.  That  is  one  of  the  flags  that  caused  us  to  re-examine  this 
whole  thing.  By  deferring  some  of  that  security  and  doing  only  that 
portion  that  is  determined  high  priority,  as  determined  by  the  Li- 
brary, we  will  be  able  to  finish  within  the  $81  million. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  you  are  going  to  be  deficient  in  your  security, 
will  you  not? 

high  priority  work 

Mr.  White.  To  some  degree,  because  it  will  only  be  the  highest- 
priority  work. 

There  were  other  things  decided  by  the  Librarian  that  needed  to 
be  done.  This  is  Library  priority.  We  do  as  we  were  asked  to  do  in 
terms  of  supplying  the  technology  and  the  construction  process. 

There  were  sprinklers  in  the  rare  book  stacks  that  were  felt  im- 
portant to  do  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  lower  levels  of  priority  and 
security.  And  some  sprinklers  in  the  instrument  storage  area,  some 
air-conditioning  work  in  certain  decks  that  had  been  eliminated, 
where  it  is  now  decided  are  going  to  be  occupied  by  personnel  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  done.  Those  judgments  of  priorities  were 
made  by  the  Librarian. 

We  offered  an  infinite  number  of  variations  you  could  do  to 
finish.  We  offered  several  and  the  Librarian  agreed  with  this.  The 
$3.2  million  would  do  it  all  but  we  will  finish  without  the  $3.2  mil- 
lion in  the  way  that  you  described  by  setting  items  of  priorities  and 
seeing  what  happens. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  At  this  point,  I  will  insert  some  questions  in  the 
record  on  the  Library  renovation  project. 

[The  question  and  response  follow:] 

Library  of  Congress  Renovation 

Question.  Your  statement  outlines  a  delay  claim  settlement  with  the  Phase  I  con- 
tractor. How  much  was  the  settlement — and  what  delays  caused  this  settlement? 
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Response.  The  Phase  I  contractor  submitted  a  claim  for  approximately  $1,360,000 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  government  caused  delays,  disruption,  and  suspen- 
sion to  the  timely  completion  of  his  work  due  to  change  orders,  supplements,  disrup- 
tions, and  the  like.  The  Government  asserted  that  the  contractor  failed  to  properly 
coordinate,  plan,  staff  and  manage  the  work  under  the  contract.  Each  party  to  the 
contract  agreed  to  settle  its  claims  against  the  other  for  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
$280,000  to  the  contractor. 

Question.  Update  the  R&R  project  schedule  and  funding  data  on  page  650  of  last 
year's  Part  II. 

Response.  The  following  information  was  supplied  for  the  record: 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  RENOVATION— UPDATE  OF  MILESTONE  SCHEDULE 

[January  31,  1993] 


Milestone 


Description 


Original  start     Revised  start 


Original 
finish 


Revised 
finish 


I Phase  I— Interim  occupancy  (including  alterations  to 

fourtti  floor— JAB). 

II Phase  II— Ck)nstruction 

Ill Phase  II— Interim  occupancy 

IV Phase  II— Construction 


11/84 

06/85 
10/87 
06/88 


'  09/84 

■  09/86 
>  10/89 
'  01/92 


06/85  '  11/86 

10/87  >  12/89 

06/88  •  01/92 

11/90  2  05/94 


•  Actual. 

2  Proiected  date  based  on  current  available  information. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  RENOVATION— SUMMARY  OF  PROJECT  FUNDING 

[As  of  January  31,  1993] 


Original  allotment     Current  allotment         Obligations 


Unobligated 
balance 


Administrative $3,364,000  $9,347,050 

Consulting 3,800,000  2,498,977 

Milestone  I— Phase  I  interim  occupancy 2,140,359  1,994,057 

Miscellanous  and  activities  by  in-house 55,773  1,476,993 

AP/MPFP/E— Phase  1 19,365,000  21,094,130 

Air-conditioning  modernization— Phase  I  and  II 6,809,000  6,809,000 

Colonnades— Phase  I  and  II 6,751,000  6,292,000 

Specialty  paint— Phase  1 824,000  622,216 

Renovate  exterior  windows— Phase  1 658,000  753,154 

Interior  storm  windows— JAB— Phase  I  and  II 162,495  162,495 

Replicate  and  rehabilitate  light  fixtures— Phase  1 1,500,000  441,613 

Art  restoration— Phase  I  and  II 1,245,000  1,995,000 

Milestone  III— Phase  II  interim  occupancy 1,129,000  728,878 

Milestone  IV— Phase  II  construction 25,532,000  24,359,001 

Redesigned  forecourts 1,895,000 

Government  furnished  equipment 222,931 

Phase  I— Tenant  accommodations 200,000 

Balance 7,664,373  107,505 

Total 81,000,000  81,000,000 


$8,015,583  $1,331,467 

2,380,872  118,105 

1,994,057 

1,371,680  105,313 

21,094,130 

6,661,875  147,125 

6,118,696  173,304 

622,216 

753,154 

162,495 

441,613 

1,987,013  7,987 

379,180  349,698 

21,293,270  3,065,731 

1,845,026  49,974 

195,467  27,464 

170,876  29,124 

107,505 

75,487,203  5,512,797 


TELECOMJVIUNICATIONS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Let's  ask  about  the  telecommunications  network. 
This  committee  required  in  legislation  a  few  years  ago  that  there 
be  one  single  telecommunications  network  for  all  the  legislative  op- 
erations. Can  you  give  us  a  synopsis  of  where  we  are  in  achieving 
that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  As  the  committee  is  aware  from  last  year,  we 
have  made  dramatic  progress  in  the  telecommunications  area.  The 
interesting  observation  that  I  would  make  is  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
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first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  that  all  of  the  elements 
of  the  legislative  branch — that  includes  the  House,  the  Senate,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  GAO,  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office — all  of  those  elements  have  met  together  to  share  informa- 
tion about  any  subject,  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  turned  out  to  be  this 
one  was  of  dramatic  importance  and  interest  to  everybody,  so  we 
have  a  continual  "conversation,"  I  will  call  it,  going  on  among  rep- 
resentatives, both  technical  and  supervisory,  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions area,  that  is,  regular  meetings  that  take  place. 

We  have  developed  an  in-house  expertise  of  technology  which  en- 
ables us  to  avoid  the  need  to  hire  consultants  for  these  purposes. 
What  has  happened  is  the  development  of  a  number  of  different  as- 
pects of  telecommunications.  The  first  one  that  was  very  successful 
was  the  common  services  procurement,  which  is  the  procurement 
for  long  distance  telephone  service,  which  was  done  by  the  entire 
group  setting  the  specifications  and  developing  the  RFP  and  judg- 
ing the  results  that  came  in.  That  has  saved  the  Government  a 
dramatic  amount  of  money;  it  is  less  costly  than  FTS  2000  in  the 
executive  branch  through  the  process  that  we  went  through  and 
through  the  expertise  that  was  exerted  by  these  people. 

Our  role  was  to  coordinate  it.  That  has  been  the  role  of  our 
office.  But  the  expertise  lies  in  the  hands  of  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  various  sections,  including  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

So  the  common  services  procurement  was  one  very  successful 
result  of  having  reduced  cost  for  long  distance  service.  That  is 
being  rebid  right  at  the  moment.  It  was  three  years  in  existence 
and  is  being  rebid.  We  think  we  will  save  even  more  money  when 
the  new  bids  come  in. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  REPORT  DELAY 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  committee  has  a  somewhat  parochial  concern. 
We  talked  about  with  the  House  Administration  people  earlier, 
about  the  telecommunications  efforts.  In  the  report  on  the  FY  1993 
bill,  a  report  was  requested  on  the  status  of  this  project  on  your 
part,  and  it  was  almost  six  months  to  the  day  before  the  study  was 
commissioned  to  do  that.  And  at  least  the  Chairman  and  the  staff 
director  felt  that  the  report  had  gotten  somewhat  superficial,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  would  like  to  know  why  you  waited  six 
months  before  letting  the  contract  to  do  the  study. 

Mr.  White.  We  did  it  in-house.  We  didn't  let  a  contract  for  it, 
and  I  think  that  was  probably  a  judgment  on  my  part  that  the 
longer  we  waited,  the  more  information  we  would  have.  We  did 
draft  it  in  our  office  and  then  submitted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  telecommunications  network  team, 
and  that  took  a  little  while.  We  probably  didn't  allow  enough  time 
on  the  basis  of  the  time  limit  that  was  presented  for  that  to  get 
done,  and  we  will  not  do  that  again.  That  was  a  shortcoming  we 
will  resolve  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  we  misunderstood  the  depth  of  detail  that  was  desired. 
It  tells,  I  think,  a  pretty  good  story,  and  maybe  we  should  go  into 
greater  detail  and  resubmit  it,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  do. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  I  think  maybe  you  could  go  over  with  the 
staff  director  the  outHne  for  what  a  more  comprehensive  report 
might  contain.  I  will  also  insert  some  questions  on  telecommunica- 
tions to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  information  and  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Telecommunications 

Question.  We  had  a  rocky  start.  Some  of  the  agencies  felt  their  needs  were  unique 
and  were  reluctant  to  join  a  coordinated  effort.  Has  that  problem  been  resolved? 

Response.  Over  the  last  several  years  the  level  of  coordination  has  been  outstand- 
ing. The  development  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network  Team 
established  a  "federation  of  interest"  around  the  common  goal  of  improved  commu- 
nication through  maximizing  the  use  of  shared  resources.  As  a  result  a  community 
of  cooperation  has  been  created  which  has  been  very  successful  and  rewarding  for 
those  who  have  participated. 

Question.  What  specific  telecommunications  developments  have  occurred  since 
you  began  this  effort  (e.g.,  installation  of  switches,  long  distance  contract,  video  con- 
ferencing, optical  disk  technology) — and  how  do  these  developments  get  coordinated 
by  the  LBTN  (Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network  team)? 

Response.  The  development  of  telecommunications  standards  and  applications,  the 
issuance  of  common  contract  for  wide  area  (long  distance)  telecommunication  serv- 
ices as  well  as  the  ongoing  effort  to  develop  a  high  speed  "super  highway"  or  data 
communications  backbone  for  the  Legislative  Branch,  more  commonly  known  as 
Capnet,  are  the  most  visible  examples  of  the  success  of  this  endeavor. 

There  are  other  both  individual  and  group  accomplishments  which  also  deserve 
noting.  These  include: 

Installation  of  new  telephone  systems  for  the  House,  Senate,  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  General  Accounting  Office  (currently  in  cut 
over). 

Two  distinctive  video  teleconferencing  projects,  one  of  which  is  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  piloting  multipoint  VTC  for  meetings,  and  the  other  is  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  supported  VTC  program  for  congressional  committees.  Both  of  these 
VTC  projects  are  currently  very  active. 

The  Library  of  Congress'  efforts  to  tap  the  optical  disk  technology  for  use  within 
the  Legislative  Branch. 

All  of  these  activities  are  centrally  coordinated  with  the  AOC  through  the  chairs 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  LBTN  such  as  the  Standards  Committee  which  establishes 
common  standards  for  interconnection  and  interoperability  of  the  various  entity 
networks;  the  Applications  Committee  which  examines  applications  for  the  shared 
use  potential  and  supports  targeted  "pilots"  of  new  and  emerging  applications;  and 
the  Steering  Committee  which  provides  the  collective  guidance  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  Capnet. 

Question.  How  much  is  in  the  FY  1993  (current  year)  overall  legislative  budget  for 
"telecommunications"?  Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

Response.  It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  10-15%  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  budget  for  FY  1993  could  be  attributed  to  telecommunications  costs.  A  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  percent  of  the  Legislative  Branch  budget  dedicated  to  tele- 
communications will  be  presented  in  a  comprehensive  report  currently  under  devel- 
opment by  the  LBTN  Team  under  the  guidance  of  the  AOC.  This  report  is  anticipat- 
ed to  be  complete  by  late  spring  and  will  establish  a  methodology  and  form  by 
which  these  costs  will  be  reported  in  the  future. 

Question.  Is  the  LBTN  coordinating,  or  at  least  being  advised  of,  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  legislative  agencies? 

Response.  Yes.  To  the  extent  activities  related  to  telecommunications  affect  the 
interoperability  of  the  "network"  both  applications  and  standards  are  closely  coordi- 
nated by  the  LBTN  Team.  In  addition,  several  key  activities  such  as  E-mail,  optical 
disk  utilization,  cross  network  file/document  transfer,  video  teleconferencing,  etc. 
are  explored  utilizing  the  "lead"  entity  approach  where  one  member  of  the  LBTN 
Team  will  develop  an  application  for  evaluation  by  the  entire  group  which  elimi- 
nates costly  and  redundant  activities. 

Question.  For  the  record,  please  tabulate  and  describe  all  FY  1993  legislative 
branch  telecommunications  expenditures  and  the  FY  1994  budget  requests. 

Response.  A  task  force  has  been  formed  of  designated  representatives  from  the 
LBTN  Team  and  Capnet  Steering  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  which  will  provide 
a  logical  breakdown  of  telecommunications  expenditures  for  the  legislative  branch. 
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This  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  this  spring  for 
information  and  inclusion  in  the  record  as  deemed  appropriate. 

The  AOC  under  direction  of  a  statutory  requirement  instituted  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  several  years  ago,  has  assembled  a  team  of  experts  from  each 
agency  to  coordinate  all  telecommunications  activities  throughout  the  Legislative 
Branch.  As  a  result,  new  modem  interoperable  telephone  services  have  been  imple- 
mented, telecommunications  standards  have  been  established  in  all  agencies,  a  high 
speed  data  network  called  Capnet  is  being  installed,  and  studies  are  in  progress  to 
share  data  and  services  among  agencies.  A  report  of  accomplishment  to  date  was  to 
be  provided  by  the  AOC  to  the  Committee  by  January  5,  1993. 

Question.  It  is  noticed  that  the  FY  1994  budget  cites  5  personnel  staff  associated 
with  Communications.  One  for  Telecommunications  and  4  for  Network  Planning. 
How  many  of  these  are  for  coordinating  LBTN  activities? 

Response.  The  positions  cited  in  the  question  relate  to  the  Architect's  Function 
Budget  summary  on  page  1.12  of  the  Detailed  Justifications  for  Fiscsd  Year  1994. 
The  Function  Budget  was  developed  to  more  clearly  allocate  where  all  resources, 
including  appropriated  funds,  are  being  used.  None  of  these  positions  are  allocated 
to  "coordinating"  LBTN  activities. 

In  the  FY  1994  Function  Budget,  there  are  actually  only  four  positions  related  to 
Communications:  one  position  whose  functional  work  is  £dlocated  to  telecommunica- 
tions, and  three  positions  whose  functional  work  are  allocated  to  network  planning. 
One  of  the  three  network  planning  positions  is  also  a  foreman's  slot,  and  thus  is 
characterized  as  supervisory  in  nature.  Supervisory  positions  are  reported  in  a  sepa- 
rate column  on  the  summary  page,  and  thus  may  have  been  inadvertently  added 
into  the  total  number  cited  in  the  question. 

These  positions  are  located  within  the  Architect's  Electronics  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. For  the  purposes  of  developing  the  FY  1994  Function  Budget,  functional  activi- 
ties have  been  allocated  as  follows:  one  man  year  for  technical  support  of  the  LBTN 
infrastructure  (Telecommunications),  and  three  man  years  have  been  allocated  to 
development  of  the  agency's  local  area  network. 

Question.  How  many  personnel  are  anticipated  for  LBTN  activities  in  FY  1994 
and  for  what  purpose(s)? 

Response.  As  the  development  of  CAPNET  proceeds  and  more  coordination  be- 
tween legislative  branch  entities  is  required,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  AOC  personnel  required  to  manage  this  effort.  During  PT  1994  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  2-2.5  personnel  will  be  assigned  to  support  these  efforts. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  support  will  be  allocated  from  existing  resources  and  no 
additional  personnel  will  be  added  by  the  AOC. 

Question.  A  lot  of  activity  has  taken  place  in  Legislative  Telecommunication  in 
the  past  few  years.  What  are  the  estimated  cost  savings  to  the  Legislative  Branch, 
as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  your  coordination  of  Telecommunications  and  the  LBTN 
Team  effort  over  the  past  3  years? 

Response.  A  task  force  has  been  formed  of  designated  representatives  from  the 
LBTN  Team  and  Capnet  Steering  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  which  will  provide 
a  logical  break  down  of  past  and  current  telecommunications  expenditures  for  the 
legislative  branch.  This  report  will  be  present  estimate  cost  saving  realized  over  the 
past  three  years  as  a  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Team. 

Question.  A  new  high  speed  data  network  called  CAPNET  will  connect  the  comput- 
ing facility  of  all  the  Legislative  agencies  and  be  operational  in  the  near  future. 
What  benefits  can  be  anticipated? 

Response.  The  current  and  future  benefits  of  the  coordination  of  telecommunica- 
tions planning  for  the  Legislative  Branch  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  close  coop- 
eration in  establishing  appropriate  standards  for  network  connectivity  and  inter- 
operability, the  development  and  implementation  of  new  applications  as  well  as 
in  the  procurement  of  systems  and  services.  This  operational  methodology  has  al- 
lowed for  the  maturing  of  a  "community  of  interest'  which  is  continuously  sharing 
information,  procurement  contracts,  technical  and  operation  skills  thus  increasing 
productivity  while  reducing  redundant  systems  and  activities  and  their  associated 
costs.  As  the  Legislative  Branch  moves  to  take  advantage  of  the  continuously  chang- 
ing technologies  which  support  enhanced  telecommunications,  the  work  of  the 
LBTN  Team  will  help  focus  the  resources  of  the  Legislative  Branch  into  productive 
and  cost  effective  networking  solutions. 

Question.  What  services  can  be  shared  as  a  result? 

Response.  The  new  high  speed  data  network,  "CAPNET",  will  connect  the  multi- 
faceted  computing  facilities  of  the  Legislative  Branch  and  be  operational  in  the  near 
future  enabling  the  Legislative  Branch  entities  to  share  electronic  mail,  file  transfer 
systems,  data  storage  and  delivery  systems,  video  teleconferencing  sjrstems,  etc. 
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Question.  What  estimated  overall  cost  savings  for  the  Legislative  Branch  can  be 
expected  in  FY  1994? 

Response.  A  task  force  has  been  formed  of  designated  representatives  from  the 
LBTN  Team  and  Capnet  Steering  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  which  will  provide 
a  logical  break  down  of  past  and  current  telecommunications  expenditures  for  the 
legislation  branch.  This  report  will  be  present  estimate  cost  saving  anticipated  for 
FY  1994  as  a  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Team. 

The  budget  proposes  expenditure  of  $50  thousand  for  the  procurement  of  an  unin- 
terrupted power  supply  (UPS)  system  for  Senate  Telecommunications. 

Question.  Are  all  Telecommunications  systems  in  the  various  agencies  provided 
with  similar  emergency  power  capabilities? 

Response.  No.  Uninterruptable  power  systems  (UPS)  are  provided  only  where  a 
critical  mission  or  data  base  function  has  been  identified.  The  AOC  has  over  the 
years  tried  to  exercise  critical  judgement  when  proposing  the  installation  of  UPS 
systems.  Additionally,  the  AOC  is  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  program  to  upgrade 
the  "emergency"  power  facilities  throughout  the  Capitol  complex. 

Question.  If  not,  are  there  plans  to  add  that  capability  and  if  so,  what  are  the 
associated  costs? 

Response.  UPS  and  auxiliary/emergency  power  capacity  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
posed and  provided  where  appropriate. 

The  AOC  cites  an  anticipated  budget  of  $215M  to  be  managed  by  his  office  in  FY 
1994,  of  which  $79M  is  not  appropriated  to  the  AOC  but  is  coordinated  and  managed 
by  him. 

Question.  Is  any  of  this  money  associated  with  LBTN  activities?  If  so,  how  much 
and  for  what  purpose(s)? 

Response.  As  with  the  previous  question  regarding  the  positions  allocated  to  Com- 
munications functions  as  reported  in  the  Architect's  Function  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1994,  the  amounts  referred  to  in  this  question  relate  to  the  Function  Budget 
discussion  found  on  page  1.8  in  the  Detailed  Justifications. 

The  $79  million  referred  to  is  composed  of  three  estimated  values:  Food  Services 
($7.2  million);  Lease  Management  ($36.8  million);  and  Communications  ($35.5  mil- 
lion). These  functions  are  to  some  degree  coordinated  and/or  managed  by  the  Archi- 
tect, either  directly  (as  in  the  case  of  lease  management)  or  under  broader  authority 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Sec.  305  language  relating  to  telecommunications). 

The  estimated  value  for  communications  is  in  turn  based  on  an  estimated  cost  of 
telephone  billings  for  Long  Distance  ($25,000,000)  and  Local  Service  ($10,500,000). 
Until  recently,  these  amounts  have  been  based  on  estimated  billings.  The  recent 
report  on  telecommunications  activities,  dated  January  5,  1993,  which  includes 
under  Table  1  estimated  fiscal  year  1992  costs,  suggests  that  the  actual  value  for 
these  billings  is  somewhat  less.  As  more  accurate  data  are  received,  they  will  be 
incorporated  into  future  Function  Budget  statements. 

[A  copy  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  report, 
dated  January  14,  1993,  is  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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Washington,  DC  20515 
January  15,  1993 


The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch 

Appropriations 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr^Ch^irman:      V^ 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  provided  in  H.  Report  102-579 
accompanying  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Bill,  1993, 
H.  Report  5427,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  attached  report  on  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  to  date  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Network  (LBTN)  Team.  In  addition,  I  have 
described  the  services  and  technologies  made  available  to  the  Congress 
through  the  cooperative  planning  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Team  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  support  agencies. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  my  involvement  in  coordinating  the 
planning  of  Capnet,  the  high  capacity  telecommunications  "backbone" 
network  for  the  Capitol  complex,  together  with  the  LBTN  Team, 
continues  to  be  one  of  my  most  rewarding  experiences.  It  is,  as  you 
know,  a  continuation  of  the  effort  undertaken  collectively  by  the 
various  Legislative  Branch  entities  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
shared  resource  for  the  transfer  of  information;  the  latter  is  deemed  to 
be  one  of  the  vital  components  of  the  legislative  enterprise.  From  this 
activity  a  "federation  of  interest"  has  been  bom  which  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  form  a  basis  for  future  endeavors,  not  only  to  increase  the 
functionality  of  the  telecommunications  system  but  to  minimize  costs 
as  well. 
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The  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 
January  J5,  1993 
Page  2  of  2 


Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  discerning  recognition  of  the  need  and 
your  foresight  in  establishing  the  legislative  basis  for  the  creation  of  the 
LBTN  Team;  the  legislation  has,  of  course,  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  guidance  and  coordination  of  the  group  has  been  built. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  in  H.  Report  102-579,  a  copy  of  this 
report  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Congressional  leadership  and  the 
Committees  of  jurisdiction,  which  include  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  additional  information  you 
deem  desirable. 


[White,  FAIA 
of  the  Capitol 


be:       Messrs.  White,  Ensign,  Raines,  Franklin,  Crupi,  Wimberly, 
Lowe,  Kashurba,  Brandon,  Hanlon,  Files  (JRC)  FN-89082 

Mailed  January  21,  1993.  g:\dkeng\telecomm\faz-rep2.i93 
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January  5,  1993 

REPORT  ON 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  NETWORK 

AS  REQUIRED  BY  H.  REPORT  102-579 

ACCOMPANYING  THE 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1993 

INTRODUCTION 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  provided  in  H.  Report  102-579  accompanying  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Bill,  1993,  H.  Report  5427,  this  report  has  been  prepared 
describing  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications 
Network  (LBTN)  Team.  In  addition,  the  services  and  technologies  made  available  to  the 
Congress  through  the  cooperative  planning  efforts  of  the  LBTN  Team,  which  consists  of 
representatives  from  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Branch  support  agencies,  are 
also  described  as  well  as  a  comparative  cost  analysis  of  the  Legislative  Branch's  wide 
area/long  distance  costs  verses  FTS  2000. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Bill,  1987,  as  enacted  in  Sec.  101(j)  of  Public  Law 
99-591,  provided  in  Sec.  305  the  foundation  for  the  excellent  cooperation  that  has  occurred 
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throughout  the  Legislative  Branch  agencies  for  the  development  of  shared  resource-based 
advanced  telecommunications  networking.  Improvements  in  technology  currently  permit 
high  speed  communications  and  networking  using  general  purpose  shared  computing  and 
communications  resources  rather  than  single  application  computing  and  communications 
systems.  This  has  led  to  opportunities  for  significantly  decreased  costs  and  dramatically 
improved  functionality  by  sharing  enhanced  telecommunications  and  information  systems 
between  and  among  Legislative  Branch  entities.  Sec.  305  anticipated  that  all  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  agencies  would  realize  these  benefits  through  an  organized  collaborative 
planning  process  under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (AOC).  This  process 
has  advanced  through  continuously  evolving  activities  of  the  LBTN  Team. 

The  LBTN  Team  began  in  1986  as  a  varied  group  of  technical  and  administrative  staff 
members  from  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Branch  agencies,  organized  to 
participate  in  the  coordinated  planning  effort  for  telecommunications  systems  and  services. 
As  a  result,  costly  redundancy  in  procurement  of  telecommunications  systems  and  services 
has  been  reduced  and  some  agencies  have  been  assisted  in  designing  and  implementing 
network  systems  by  other  Legislative  Branch  entities  with  more  experience  or  expertise. 
Since  its  inception,  the  LBTN  Team  has  kept  pace  with  dramatic  and  rapid  changes 
occurring  in  telecommunications  technologies  through  the  sharing  of  specialized  skills  across 
agency  boundaries. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  challenge,  the  LBTN  Team  was  expanded  and  organized 
into  three  functional  committees  with  open  membership  from  the  entire  LBTN  Team. 
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One  Committee  recommends  standards  to  assure  interoperability  of  shared  systems;  another 
proposes  and  evaluates  applications  which  have  the  potential  for  sharing  across  the  LBTN; 
and  the  third  provides  oversight  over  the  implementation,  operations  and  management  of  the 
shared  "backbone"  network.  The  recommendations  of  each  LBTN  Team  committee  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  LBTN  Team,  even  though  the  membership  of  both  the  Team  and 
the  committee  may  be  the  same. 

Where  policy  direction  is  required,  the  LBTN  Team  makes  recommendations  to  appropriate 
Congressional  committees.  This  successful  cooperative  process  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  "federation"  among  the  Legislative  Branch  support  agencies  with  the  full  participation 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  representatives.  It  is  a  continuing  process  with  opportunities 
for  greater  improvements  in  the  future  through  coordinated  planning  and  the  expanded  use 
of  shared  telecommunications  resources. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Examples  of  the  positive  effects  of  the  planning  process  are  evident  in  many  aspects  of  the 
current  and  future  telecommunications  operations  of  the  Legislative  Branch.  In  that  regard, 
several  key  accomplishments  should  be  noted.   These  are: 

COMMON  SERVICES  PROCUREMENT  (CSP)  -  The  CSP  is  the  primary 
mechanism  by  which  the  Legislative  Branch  combines  its  long  distance 
telecommunications  service  requirements  into  a  single  purchasing  agreement. 
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In  this  way  the  benefits  of  aggregating  traffic  through  competitive  bidding  can 
be  shared  by  all  while  also  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  virtual  private  network, 
thus  saving  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Legislative  Branch.  The  attached  Table  I 
summarizes  the  cost  savings  that  the  "postalized"  service  provides  the  Congress 
over  the  other  alternatives,  both  past  and  present. 

The  fiscal  year  1993  unit  costs  are  anticipated  to  decline  further  as  a  result  of 
price  re-competition  currently  underway  by  both  the  GSA  and  the  Legislative 
Branch.  A  separate  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  upon  completion  of  the  bidding  processes.  That  report 
will  also  compare  the  services  provided  by  the  Legislative  Branch 
telecommunications  network  and  FTS  2000.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  AOC 
participates  as  an  ex-officio  member  on  the  FTS  2000  Interagency  Management 
Council  and  is  therefore,  regularly  briefed  on  the  status  of  the  FTS  2000 
contracts. 

Capnet  -  Capnet  is  the  high  speed  fiber  optic-based  data  communications 
"backbone"  network  for  the  Capitol  complex.  For  several  years  the  AOC  has 
requested  funds  to  complete  the  Legislative  Branch  Telecommunications 
Network  (LBTN),  or  Capnet  as  it  has  been  designated.  The  AOC's  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  included  a  funding  request  to  support  the  deployment  of  the  local 
"superhighway"  for  data  communications,  an  effort  the  LBTN  Team  has  been 
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working  toward  over  the  last  several  years.  With  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
Congressional  Committees  and  the  many  individuals  and  organizations  which 
collectively  make  up  the  LBTN  Team,  the  Legislative  Branch  is  on  the  threshold 
of  making  the  "backbone"  network  operational  to  help  facilitate  information 
exchange  within  the  Capitol  complex.  Major  elements  of  this  network  are 
already  in  place  largely  as  a  result  of  installations  by  the  various  agencies  with 
their  individual  telecommunications  funds;  the  efficient  interconnection  of  these 
networks  is  currently  underway. 

To  accomplish  the  design  for  Capnet,  a  Task  Force  on  Network  Architecture 
was  established  in  1992.  This  Task  Force  submitted  a  report  which  concluded 
that  the  implementation  of  a  Legislative  Branch  Network  is  a  realistic  project 
using  technology  which  currently  is  being  implemented  on  a  local  scale  to  meet 
local  needs  within  the  Legislative  Branch. 

A  Steering  Committee  on  Network  Operations  and  Management  (SC)  was 
established  in  July,  1992  to  create  a  detailed  design  for  Capnet  and  address  the 
unresolved  issues.  This  SC  reports  to  the  LBTN  Team  and  is  also  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  efforts  required  to  implement  and  manage  Capnet. 

As  a  result  of  the  individual  agency  installations  as  well  as  developments  in  the 
cooperative  relationships  between  the  Legislative  Branch  entities  and  various 
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telecommunications  service  and  equipment  providers,  accompanied  by  the  rapid 
advances  in  telecommunications  technology,  the  AOC's  fiscal  year  1993  funding 
request  for  Capnet  implementation  purposes  was  reduced  from  $1,000,000  to 
$245,000.  This  budget  reduction  results  from  the  previously  cited  efforts  to 
move  forward  individually  and  collectively  in  a  cost  effective  manner  with 
development  of  enhanced  telecommunications  for  the  Congress  and  its 
Legislative  Branch  support  agencies.  In  light  of  the  coof>erative  effort  of  all  the 
Legislative  Branch  entities  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  part  of  Capnet  will 
be  operational  in  the  summer  of  1993. 

Applications  being  considered  as  candidates  for  Capnet  include  electronic  mail, 
access  to  data  bases  which  are  maintained  for  use  by  the  Legislative  Branch  and 
the  transfer  of  data  files  among  various  computers.  The  implementation  of 
Capnet  does  not  presuppose  that  all  applications  will  make  use  of  the  facility. 
Appropriate  procedures  are  being  instituted  to  ensure  that  applications  are  in 
accordance  with  Congressional  policy. 

Many  cooperative  efforts  are  underway  in  the  procurement  and  deployment  of 
network  elements  such  as  routers  and  fiber  optic  cable.  Study  groups  have  been 
established  to  document  the  fiber  design  and  to  determine  the  rules  for  attaching 
to  Capnet. 
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The  significant  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Legislative  Branch  entities 
is  described  as  follows: 

o  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  acquired  a  router  which  is 
now  installed  in  the  Ford  House  Office  Building.  CBO  is  currently  testing 
prototype  X.400  message  delivery  service  over  the  existing  Ethernet  with 
migration  to  Capnet  planned  for  later  this  spring. 

o  A  router  has  been  delivered  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
it  is  planned  that  its  connection  will  be  made  to  a  House  Information 
Systems  (HIS)  router  in  late  January  or  early  February.  Fiber  optic  cable 
from  HIS  to  GAO  is  installed  and  is  awaiting  testing. 

o  The  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  has  prepared  the  paperwork  for 
procuring  a  router.  The  extension  of  fiber  optic  cable  by  the  Senate  Office 
of  Telecommunications  from  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  to  the 
GPO  is  complete. 

O  HIS  has  procured  two  routers  which  will  have  connections  to  Capnet. 
These  routers  have  been  installed  in  the  Ford  and  Longworth  House  Office 
Buildings  and  all  the  fiber  optic  cables  required  for  these  connections  are 
in  place,  including  the  link  to  the  GAO.  Efforts  are  underway  to  test  this 
fiber. 
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o  The  Library  of  Congress  (LOC)  has  a  router  with  a  slot  allocated  for 
connection  to  Capnet.  The  LOC  has  ordered  interface  cards  for  their 
router  which  are  expected  to  be  delivered  in  February.  All  the  fiber  optic 
cable  required  to  make  this  connection  is  in  place  and  awaits  testing. 

o  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  has  ordered  a  router  and 
expects  delivery  in  early  1993  with  connection  to  Capnet  over  leased  fiber. 

o  The  Senate  Telecommunications  Department  has  installed  a  "concentrator" 
in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  This  concentrator  will  be  used  to 
make  a  connection  to  Capnet  and  to  the  fiber  optic  cable  that  runs  to  OTA. 
Router  equipment  is  being  procured. 

VIDEG  TELECONFERENCING  -  As  the  interest  in  video  teleconferencing 
(VTC)  grew  among  the  Legislative  Branch  entities,  it  was  agreed  in  1991  that 
one  agency,  the  GAO,  would  become  the  "lead"  agency  to  engage  in  a  pilot 
program  in  VTC  technology  for  general  meeting  purposes,  while  the  House 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology  with  the  support  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  would  pilot  the  production  of  VTC  enhanced  hearings. 

The  GAO  conducted  a  pilot  program  to  test  and  evaluate  the  potential  utility  of 
VTC  within  the  Legislative  Branch.  This  test  and  evaluation  documented  many 
significant  examples  of  how  VTC  services  could  contribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
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effectiveness  of  the  work  processes  within  the  GAO  and  other  Legislative 
Branch  entities.  This  program  has  subsequently  become  an  ongoing  effort  and 
is  currently  being  expanded  with  reprogrammed  funds  from  travel  savings  and 
other  related  savings  to  become  a  full  multi-point  system  ultimately  equipping 
all  GAO  regional  offices  with  VTC  capability. 

Participants  agreed  that  VTC  improved  and  expedited  communications,  allowed 
increased  participation  in  meetings,  speeded  decision  making  by  allowing  more 
face-to-face  meetings  and  provided  a  way  to  hold  interviews  and  receive 
testimony  without  the  normally  required  expenditure  of  time  and  funds 
associated  with  travel. 

Through  these  two  programs  the  Legislative  Branch  has  gained  a  collective 
knowledge  of  this  technology  and  its  potential  benefit  at  a  minimal  cost  when 
compared  to  facilities  and  programs  developed  by  other  governmental  and 
corporate  entities. 

IMAGING  -  In  addition  to  sharing  information  and  adopting  guidelines  for  the 
imaging  systems  in  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  LBTN  Team's  Standards  and 
Applications  Committees  recognized  the  excellent  efforts  already  begun  by  the 
LOC  and,  therefore,  identified  the  LOC  as  the  "lead"  agency  to  develop  and 
recommend  viable  imaging  system  standards  for  the  rapid  storage  and  delivery 
of  documents  across  the  network.     As  a  result,  the  LOC,  including  the 
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Congressional  Research  Service,  is  currently  utilizing  imaging  technology  in 
preparation  for  transmittal  over  Capnet.  Currently  the  LOC  has  stations 
installed  in  the  Capitol,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Raybum,  O'Neill  and 
pending  at  the  Ford  House  Office  Buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  LOC  facilities. 
Capnet  will  provide  the  "bandwidth"  necessary  to  move  images  to  and  from  the 
LOC.  Without  Capnet,  the  cost  for  operating  over  de-dicated  leased  lines  would 
be  prohibitive.  The  introduction  of  Capnet  will  enable  access  to  the  LOC's 
Image  System  throughout  the  Legislative  Branch,  eliminating  the  need  for 
expensive,  dedicated  leased  fiber  optic  lines  that  would  otherwise  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 

ELECTRONIC  MAIL  (E-mail)  -  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Standards  and 
Applications  Committees  a  globally  comparable  E-mail  "protocol",  or  standard, 
is  currently  being  tested  to  allow  easy  communication  across  Capnet  not  only 
between  users  in  the  Legislative  Branch  but  among  all  other  users  adhering  to 
this  universally  accepted  E-mail  standard.  This  single  application  is  seen  as  a 
major  factor  in  facilitating  and  supporting  the  legislative  process  through 
electronic  information  exchange. 

SHARED  INTERNET  ACCESS  -  Connection  to  the  Internet,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  national/international  data  networks  providing  potential  access  to 
thousands  of  locations  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users,  is  being  developed 
through  Capnet.  Under  the  direction  of  the  LBTN's  Standards  and  Applications 
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Committees,  the  technical  staffs  have  cooperated  to  ensure  that  each  entity 
desiring  access  to  Internet  through  Capnet  will  have  that  option  while  retaining 
control  over  its  autonomous  networks  and  systems.  Annual  expenses  for  an 
individual  agency  membership,  connection  and  leased  line  fees  can  total  over 
$30,000.  By  enabling  sharing  of  this  resource,  Capnet  has  the  potential  to 
reduce  duplication  of  these  expenditures. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAINING 

By  combining  technical  talent  and  developing  a  joint  management  SC,  personnel  resources 
have  been  expanded  without  adding  additional  staff.  Joint  training  and  seminars  also 
provide  for  cost  effective  exchange  of  information,  creating  a  "synergy"  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  which  has  enhanced  the  overall  competence  of  the  group.  In  the  future, 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  network  operations  and  management  as  Capnet  grows 
in  complexity. 

As  increased  funds  are  needed  to  be  spent  on  telecommunications  resources,  cost  benefit 
analyses  will  become  more  important  in  the  justification  and  decision  making  processes. 
An  appropriate  methodology  for  tracking  and  reporting  cost  needs  to  be  established  beyond 
that  provided  by  the  CSP,  which  accounts  for  only  a  portion  of  the  total  telecommunications 
expenditures.  In  that  regard  and  in  conjunction  with  the  directive  that  the  LBTN  Team 
under  the  direction  of  the  AOC  develop  a  comparison  of  present  and  future  costs,  a  task 
force  consisting  of  LBTN  Team  representatives  and  telecommunications  managers  from  all 
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Legislative  Branch  entities  has  been  organized  to  provide  recommendations  regarding  how 
the  Congress  might  be  provided  with  an  accurate  picture  of  its  telecommunications  expenses 
as  well  as  methods  for  continuing  the  reduction  of  expenditures  through  the  use  of  shared 
resources  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Should  it  be  deemed  desirable,  the  LBTN  Team 
under  the  direction  of  the  AOC  would  be  pleased  to  submit  this  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  FOCUS 

As  the  rapid  changes  in  telecommunications  technologies  continue  to  occur,  the  activities 
of  the  LBTN  Team,  using  applications  and  standards  presently  developed  and  being  planned, 
will  enable  the  Legislative  Branch  to  respond  to  its  needs  for  advanced  and  expanded 
telecommunications  resources. 

The  feasibility  and  functionality  that  Capnet  and  other  specialized  telecommunications 
services  bring  to  the  Congress  and  its  Legislative  Branch  support  agencies  will  permeate 
through  every  aspect  of  the  operations  from  data  and  multimedia  communications  to 
facilities  management. 

The  accomplishments  and  progress  to  date  have  been  substantial.  The  benefits  derived  from 
the  development  of  the  "federation  of  interest"  and  the  synergism  that  has  resulted  have 
been  experienced  by  all  participants.  The  future  holds  dramatic  potential  for  the  utilization 
and  expansion  of  this  experience.     Improvements  in  cost  reduction  and  containment, 
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productivity,  functionality,  information  transfer  and  communications  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  will  continue  to  be  experienced.  Together  with  the  combined  support  and  direction 
from  the  Committees  of  jurisdiction,  the  LBTN  Team  stands  ready  to  ensure  that  the 
Legislative  Branch  shares  future  services  and  cost  benefits. 
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TABLE   I 


LEGISLATrVE  BRANCH  LONG  DISTANCE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COSTS  ANALYSIS 


FTS  2000  COST 

$0.115/minuteplus9%  overhead  =  $0.1253/minute 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  CSP**  COST 

$0.107/minute 


Based  on  72,000,000*  annual  long  distance  minutes  for  FY92,  the  Legislative  Branch  cost 
would  have  been: 


A.  FTS  2000:  $9,021,600 

B.  CSP:  $  7,704,000 


Annual  Savings: 

(CSP  vs  FTS  2000)  $  1,317,600    (A-B) 

Total  Est.  Savings  To  Date  $  3,952,800     (A-B)x3 


Note:  The  calculations  above  include  average  cost  for  local  access  and  egress  which  are 
approximately  the  same  under  similar  circumstances  for  both  FTS,  FTS  2000  and  the 
Legislative  Branch  networks.  The  principal  difference  between  the  FTS  2000  and  the  CSP 
is  the  transmission  costs.  Transmission  costs  for  the  CSP  has  averaged  $0,049  per  minute 
compared  to  the  original  FTS  2000  at  $0,055  per  minute. 


*  Call  volume  for  FY92 

**  Common  Services  Procurement  (CSP) 
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TRAVEL  LIMITATION 


Mr.  MoRAN.  Let's  talk  about  the  limitation  on  travel  expenses. 
You  are  requesting  $50,000. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  increase  until 
you  finished  the  payroll  conversion  at  the  National  Finance 
Center.  Now  that  has  been  done.  Why  is  the  $50,000  still  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  White.  This  is  not  an  appropriation  of  money.  This  is  a  limi- 
tation on  funds  to  be  used,  which  are  appropriated  otherwise  out  of 
the  various  categories — so  we  are  not  asking  for  more  money.  We 
are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  use  the  funds  in  order 
to  travel,  and  we  think  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  being  finished 
with  the  National  Finance  Center  in  terms  of  travel. 

For  example,  I  have  a  list  here  of  what  we  anticipate  will  take 
place.  I  will  just  briefly  run  down  them  and  be  glad  to  submit 
them:  refresher  training  for  current  employees;  initial  training  for 
new  employees;  routine  maintenance  visits  to  NFC  management 
and  programmers  regarding  continuing  unique  agency  require- 
ments; meeting  with  NFC  management  and  programmers  regard- 
ing new  agency  requirements;  participation  in  established  annual 
NFC  client-wide  meetings.  There  is  a  lot  of  traffic 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  but  you  didn't  have  that  before  you  asked  for 
the  increase  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  now  that  that  purpose  has 
been  accomplished,  you  are  asking  to  keep  the  money  at  that  level. 

Mr.  White.  We  asked  for  it,  of  course,  for  the  travel  that  was 
necessary  to  be  established  at  NFC.  It  appears  now 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  they  are  used  to  it  and  want  to  keep  it? 

Mr.  White  [continuing].  That  there  are  ongoing  needs  we  weren't 
aware  of  If  those  needs  don't  arise,  we  don't  spend  the  money.  We 
don't  travel  just  to  travel,  even  though  New  Orleans  is  a  nice  place 
to  go.  It  appears  to  us  that  we  will  need  to  spend  some  of  the 
money,  otherwise  appropriated,  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Could  we  ask,  why  would  you  be  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  White.  I  started  to  say  the  NFC  is  in  New  Orleans  and  we 
had  a  lot  of  travel  from  our  office  to  theirs  in  order  to  establish 
moving  the  payroll  to  New  Orleans  and  the  National  Finance 
Center.  It  turns  out  there  are  other  reasons  for  continuing  travel 
now,  and  then  I  am  not  sure  what  will  occur. 

But  there  is  an  issue,  as  I  think  the  committee  is  aware,  of 
whether  or  not  the  Capitol  Police  are  going  to  be  a  client  of  the 
National  Finance  Center.  If  they  are,  since  we  have  become  reason- 
ably expert  in  it,  we  would  probably  need  to  be  traveling  in  that 
regard  as  well.  We  are  just  guessing  at  that.  We  are  trying  to  not 
limit  ourselves  by  an  arbitrary  limit  that  would  interfere  with  our 
capacity  to  accomplish  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  a  cap.  It  certainly  entitles  you  to  spend  less. 

Mr.  White.  We  submit  each  year  every  item  of  travel  that  we  do. 

AOC  MOVE  TO  LEASED  SPACE 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  are  asking  for  $1.4  million  for  space  at  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  Building.  There  was  legislation  last  year,  at  your 
urging,  that  you  be  able  to  occupy  that  space  even  though  the 
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Public  Works  Committee  didn't  anticipate  using  the  space.  The 
committee  stipulated  that  there  should  be  an  analysis  of  cost  com- 
parisons between  alternative  uses  of  space.  Have  you  completed 
that  analysis? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  and  we  have  submitted  it. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Lombard  is  making  a  very  good  suggestion.  For 
my  benefit  and  that  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr,  Taylor,  maybe  you 
could  briefly  outline  why  that  is  necessary  since  we  have  to  ap- 
prove that. 

Mr.  White.  You  are  talking  about  the  reasons  why  we  need  to 
move  over  there? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes. 

SPACE  TRADE-OFF 

Mr.  White.  We  volunteered  to  move  there  as  a  means  of  making 
space  available  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  House 
office  buildings  where  we  presently  occupy  some  50,000  square  feet. 
When  the  Postal  Square  building,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Union  Station,  was  being  revised  for  rental,  the  legislative  branch 
decided  it  would  take  space — as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  the  legislative  branch  taking  the  whole  building 
and  the  Postal  Service  felt  that  that  was  inappropriate. 

What  happened  is  that  the  legislative  branch  has  leased  150,000 
square  feet  in  the  Postal  Square  building.  At  the  same  time — and 
being  constructed  at  the  same  time  was  the  Federal  Judiciary  Build- 
ing. The  thought  was  that  half  of  the  150,000  feet  being  leased  in 
the  Postal  Square  building  would  go  to  the  House  and  half  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  was  a  little  reluctant.  It  is  a  long  way  there  from  the 
House  side.  The  Senate  wanted  it  all.  So  an  agreement  was  made 
to  let  the  Senate  have  the  150,000  in  that  building;  rather  than 
take  another  150,000,  for  example,  in  the  Judiciary  Building  and 
divide  each  side  in  half,  each  side  would  have  its  own  continuous 
space. 

I  volunteered  to  move  all  of  our  people  that  are  presently  in  the 
House  office  buildings,  which  includes  our  architectural  engineer- 
ing and  drafting  room,  our  personnel  offices,  payroll  office,  legisla- 
tive counsel,  over  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  Building.  With  the  shut- 
tle service  and  so  on,  people  can  get  back  and  forth.  Our  employees 
on  the  Senate  side  now  have  to  come  to  the  House  side  for  Person- 
nel purposes,  for  example,  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  Senate  side 
after  the  move;  so  our  offices  could  be  anywhere,  making  space 
available  in  the  House  office  buildings  for  the  House.  That  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  Speaker  and  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  was  worked  out  so  the  House  would  get  its  share  of  the  space 
by  our  moving  over  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  Building.  It  wasn't  our 
idea  to  go  there  because  we  wanted  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Young. 
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VACATED  SPACE  USE 

Mr.  Young.  What  happens  to  the  space  in  the  House  office  build- 
ings once  it's  been  vacated? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  under  control  of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  for  reassignment.  We  have  a  small  amount  of  funding 
requested  for  alterations  to  that  space — 

Mr.  Young.  What  kind  of  alterations  are  they? 

Mr.  White.  Nobody  has  asked  us  yet  to  alter.  We  haven't  moved 
out  yet.  We  estimated  so  many  dollars  per  square  foot,  totalling 
$500,000;  maybe  some  partitions  will  need  to  be  moved,  painting 
may  need  to  be  done,  so  it  isn't  a  lot  of  money  for  50,000  square 
feet.  That  space  will  be  available  for  reassignment  for  use  of  the 
House.  We  won't  move  until  June  or  July.  That  space  assignment 
has  not  been  done,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Young.  Will  the  space  be  assigned  before  you  are  given  in- 
struction on  alterations  or  will  you  get  instructions  on  alterations 
before 

Mr.  White.  We  wouldn't  alter  it  until  it  was  assigned,  because 
whomever  it  is  assigned  to  will  want  something  different. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  have  some  questions  for  the  record  on  the  Capitol 
Buildings  appropriation. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Captiol  Buildings 

The  request  for  Capitol  Buildings  totals  $27.8  million  ($27,7,53,000)  and  193  posi- 
tions for  1994.  You  are  requesting  12  new  positions. 

Question.  How  many  day  laborers  are  now  assigned  to  House  space  in  the  Capitol? 
How  much  has  that  changed  since  1980? 

Response.  The  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  responsible  for  cleaning  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  Building.  The  building  is  divided  generally  in  half.  Due  to  the 
many  shared  central  spaces  (i.e.,  the  Rotunda,  Crypt,  EF-100,  etc.),  and  the  differ- 
ences in  floor  plans,  however,  the  square  footage  cleaned  on  the  Senate  side  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  cleaned  on  the  House  side. 

The  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clean  the  new  Senate  Courtyard  Infill  space. 

In  the  Capitol  Building,  the  day  laborer  cleaning  force  has  remained  constant 
since  1980.  It  consists  of  1  Foreman,  1  Assistant  Foreman,  31  Laborers,  and  3  Char- 
women, for  a  total  of  36  positions. 

Question.  With  respect  to  the  three  night  laborers  to  clean  the  restrooms — how 
many  are  now  assigned?  How  many  restrooms?  Who  inspects  their  work  (are  the 
inspectors  also  their  supervisors)? 

Response.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  21  laborers  assigned  to  the  night  clean- 
ing crew.  There  is  also  one  night  cleaning  laborer  foreman,  for  a  total  night  time 
cleaning  crew  of  22  positions.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  7  laborers  specifically 
assigned  to  the  floor  cleaning  crew. 

There  are  a  total  of  14  men's  and  women's  public  and  staff  toilet  rooms  that  are 
cleaned  each  night,  seven  nights  a  week.  (This  number  is  exclusive  of  toilet  rooms 
that  are  located  within  offices,  such  as  in  the  Speaker's  and  Minority  Leader's  of- 
fices.) Each  of  these  toilet  rooms  have  different  numbers  and  types  of  fixtures,  as 
well  as  different  floor  and  wall  finishes. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  usually  one  and,  on  occasion,  two,  positions  as- 
signed to  cleaning  these  14  toilet  rooms.  This  number  is  inadequate  to  properly 
clean  the  fixtures,  floors,  and  walls  on  a  nightly  basis. 

All  the  cleaning  work  performed  by  the  night  cleaning  crew,  including  floors,  rest- 
rooms,  offices,  etc.,  is  inspected  by  the  night  cleaning  laborer  foreman. 

Warehouse  and  Office  Rental 

Question.  You  are  asking  $54,000  for  additional  warehouse  lease  costs  at  two  sites. 
Where  are  they  and  who  occupies  the  space? 

Response.  The  1430  South  Capitol  Street  Warehouse  is  shared  by  the  AOC  Con- 
struction Branch,  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  House,  Superintendent  of  the  Senate 
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Office  Buildings,  Superintendent  of  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and  Supervising  En- 
gineer of  the  Capitol. 
The  Star  Warehouse  is  shared  by  the  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 
Question.  For  the  record,  list  the  sites,  the  space  occupied,  £ind  the  "user." 
Response.  The  following  information  was  supplied  for  the  record: 

Anwunt  Square  foot 

Fiscal  year  1994  estimate  (12/22/92),  1430  South  Capitol  Street: 

Rental  fee  (72,287  Sq.  Ft.) 

Electricity 

Gas 

Tetephone 


Subtotal,  1430  South  Capitol  Street.. 


Fiscal  year  1994  Estimate  (12/22/92),  120  Washington  Ave.,  S.E.: 

Rental  Fee  (44,860  Sq.  Ft.) 

Electricity 

(Jas 

Telephone 


Subtotal,  120  Washington  Ave.,  S.E.. 
Total  estimate,  fiscal  year  1994 


Fiscal  year  1993  budget... 
Fiscal  year  1994  budget... 

Increase  required. 


$504,743 

S698 

19,000 

26 

23,000 

32 

770 

01 

547  513 

7  5? 

215  328 

4  8( 

8,000 

li 

13,000 

2i 

*    

236  328 

5  2/ 

783,841  

746,000 

800,000 

54.000 

Thurgood  Marshall  Federal  Judiciary  Building 

Question.  The  $1.4  million  is  a  part-year  cost.  What  is  the  projected  annual  cost  of 
this  additional  space? 

Response.  The  annual  estimate  for  lease  costs  ($1,770,000)  is  based  on  the  rentable 
square  footage  of  space  (63,168)  that  has  been  allocated  for  use  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  estimated  base  rent  costs  ($28/square  foot).  The  first  payment, 
which  will  be  a  half  year  payment  of  $885,000,  is  due  in  August  1994.  For  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  full  year  cost  will  be  approximately  $1,770,000.  The  base  rent  cost  will  not 
change  over  the  thirty  year  debt  retirement  period. 

The  annual  estimate  for  operations  and  maintenance  costs  is  $460,000.  This 
amount  is  based  on  the  rentable  square  footage  of  space  (63,168)  that  has  been  allo- 
cated for  use  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  estimated  operating  cost 
($7.22/square  foot)  that  will  be  charged  on  a  square  foot  basis  to  edl  Federal  Judici- 
ary Building  tenants  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  operations  and  maintenance  square 
foot  costs  will  be  adjusted  annually  based  on  actual  operating  and  maintenance  cost 
experience. 

In  addition,  $5,000  has  been  requested  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Architect's  con- 
tribution toward  the  operation  of  the  building's  health  care  unit,  and  $10,000  is  re- 
quired as  a  one  time  payment  for  the  day  care  center  costs. 

Annual  cost  summary 

Lease  costs $1,770,000 

Operations/maintenance 460,000 

Health  unit 5,000 

Annual  cost 2,235,000 

Question.  There  is  63,138  square  feet  you  have  identified  in  that  building.  From 
what  space  will  you  be  relocating?  What  AOC  functions  are  included?  (List  depart- 
ments, current  space  and  FJB  space  for  each.) 

Response.  The  following  offices  are  presently  located  in  the  Ford  House  Office 
Building  and  501  First  Street.  Their  present  space  occupancy  and  proposed  space 
occupancy,  based  on  occupiable  square  feet,  is  provided. 
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Ford  House  Office  Building 

Administration  (includes  Human  Resources  Management  Division,  Accounting, 
Contracts  and  Procurement). 

Information  resources  management  (includes  data  processing  and  network  sup- 
port). 

Office  of  General  Counsel. 

Office  Services:  Total  positions,  89;  total  square  feet,  20,651;  Total  square  feet/po- 
sition, 232  square  feet/ position. 

501  First  Street 

Engineering  (includes  electrical,  air  conditioning,  fire  and  life  safety,  hazardous 
materials,  etc.). 

Architecture  (includes   architectural,   CAD,   estimating,   structural   engineering, 

etc.). 

Construction  management  division:  Total  positions,  93;  total  square  feet,  22,238; 
total  square  feet/ position,  239  square  feet/position. 

Federal  Judiciary  Building 
Total  positions,  182. 
Total  square  feet,  53,095. 
Total  square  feet/ position,  292  square  feet/ position. 

DISCUSSION 

Occupiable  square  feet  includes  floor  area  of  tenant  offices  and  support  areas, 
plus  the  space  available  jointly  to  the  various  occupants  of  the  building.  It  does  not 
include  building  cores  or  public  corridors  and  elevator  lobbies. 

According  to  the  Federal  Property  Management  Regulations  (FPMR),  present 
GSA  space  standards  for  typical  office  space  are  153  net  square  feet  per  position. 
Adjusted  to  the  FPMR's  occupiable  square  feet  per  position,  this  equates  to  approxi- 
mately 200  square  feet  per  position.  Most  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's  office 
functions  that  are  located  in  the  Ford  House  Office  Building  and  501  First  Street, 
however,  are  not  "typical"  office  functions,  and  the  comparisons  of  space  assign- 
ments for  these  functions  is  impossible. 

For  example,  the  Data  Processing  Division,  located  in  the  Ford  Building,  encom- 
passes a  large  specialized  room  which  houses  the  Architect's  main  frame  computer 
system,  data  backup  storage,  printers,  computer  backup  system,  and  the  cooling 
equipment  necessary  for  such  an  environment.  If  a  square  foot  per  employee  com- 
parison is  made,  the  space  taken  up  by  the  computer  room  would  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded to  arrive  at  a  figure  that  could  be  compared  with  the  GSA  standard.  Due  to 
the  rental  arrangements  in  the  FJB,  such  distinctions  are  not  made  and  all  space  is 
based  on  square  footage  and  not  usage,  and  thus,  true  comparisons  cannot  be  made. 

Other  administrative  functions  such  as  the  Human  Resources  Division  require 
large  storage  areas  for  personnel  records  for  the  2,500  employees  under  the  Archi- 
tect, program  brochures  for  health  benefits  and  life  insurance  programs,  thrift  sav- 
ings plans,  employee  counseling  programs,  and  private  areas  where  employee  inter- 
viewing, training  and  counseling  can  take  place. 

Similarly,  AOC  functions  such  as  the  Architectural  and  Engineering  Divisions  re- 
quire large  work  areas  for  drafting  tables,  sample  catalogs,  flat  storage  files  for 
drawings,  and  storage  for  building  material  and  finish  samples.  These  activities  are 
not  typical  "office"  functions,  and  the  space  assigned  to  them  is  reflective  of  need. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  AOC  OCCUPIED  SPACE  AND  PROPOSED  SPACE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

BUILDING 


AOC         AOC  square    JZ'^fL, 
Building  ^s|,|(,„s  ,^,        squarefeet/ 

"^  position 


Existing: 

Ford  House  Office  Building 89  20,651  232 

501  First  Street 93  22,238  239 

Total  Existing 182  42,889  236 

Proposed: 

Federal  Judiciary  Building 182  53,095  292 
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Question.  There  are  appropriated  funds  for  the  health  care  unit  at  the  Judiciary 
Building  and  the  day  care  center.  Aren't  AOC  employees  eligible  for  House,  Senate, 
or  Library  of  Congress  day  care  centers  and  the  Attending  Physicians  office  for 
emergency  treatments?  How  much  funding  is  requested  for  each?  Will  these  be 
annual  costs? 

Response.  The  need  for  the  health  care  unit  costs  is  the  estimated  pro  rata  share 
for  AOC  occupancy  within  the  FJB. 

Nearly  all  federal  government  buildings  have  some  sort  of  health  care  unit  within 
the  building.  The  unit  is  provided  to  assist  building  staff  and  visitors  in  minor  medi- 
cal emergencies,  and  also  to  assist  in  other  emergencies  until  proper  emergency 
medical  services  are  available.  In  the  FJB,  the  health  care  unit  will  be  provided  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  AOC  will  be  required  to  pay  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  health  care  unit  costs  as 
part  of  its  occupancy  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  day  care  center  costs,  all  occupants  of  the  building  have  been 
"assessed"  their  fair  share  of  start  up  costs  based  on  the  number  of  employees.  The 
authority  for  these  pa)maents  is  based  on  an  Interagency  Agreement  citing  40  U.S.C. 
490b. 

An  amount  of  $5,000  is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  for  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  health  care  unit  costs,  and  $10,000  is  included  as  one  time  payment  for 
the  day  care  center  costs. 

Question.  What  is  the  justification  for  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  when  AOC 
employees  are  already  eligible  for  such  services  at  no  cost  in  appropriated  funds? 

Response.  The  authority  for  the  day  care  center  pajmnents  is  beised  on  an  Inter- 
agency Agreement  citing  40  U.S.C.  490b.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  a  govern- 
ment entity,  will  be  providing  the  health  care  unit  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  health  care  services  available  to  AOC  employees  are  in  House  or  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  AOC  employees  located  in  the  Thurgood  Marshall  Federal  Judiciary 
Building  are  geographically  separated  from  the  available  facilities  and  could  not  be 
expected,  particularly  in  emergencies,  to  utilize  them. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SURVEYS 

Question.  There  is  $210,000  requested  to  conduct  surveys  of  indoor  air  quality.  In 
the  past,  existing  Safety  Engineering  Division  personnel  conducted  these  surveys. 
Why  do  you  now  need  funds  for  contracting  out  this  work? 

l^sponse.  The  data  obtained  by  a  preliminary  air  quality  survey  of  various  offices 
and  spaces  in  each  of  the  buildings  is  under  evaluation  by  our  Consultant.  In  order 
to  insure  that  we  maintain  healthy  buildings,  there  is  a  continual  need  to  conduct 
additional  survey  and  obtain  comparable  data  in  the  future.  Because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  task,  it  is  requested  that  funds  be  provided  to  hire  two  temporary 
employees  to  assist  our  permanent  personnel.  Existing  personnel  cannot  accomplish 
this  volume  of  additional  work  on  a  timely  basis. 

CONTINUING  AND  NEW  PROGRAMS 

Question.  Asking  $75  thousand  for  CAD  data  development  for  the  grounds.  Appar- 
ently, you  have  completed  this  for  the  Capitol  Square.  How  long  will  it  take  to  col- 
lect and  input  the  balance  of  the  210  acres? 

Response.  The  funding  requested  in  fiscal  year  1994  is  to  provide  for  a  contractor 
to  provide  the  digitization  of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  The  schedule  for  this  input  would 
have  to  be  determined  during  the  contracting  period,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
work  would  be  completed  within  one  year. 

Question.  To  what  extent  have  all  the  buildings  and  offices  been  inserted  in  this 
data  base?  (Be  specific  for  the  record.) 

Response.  The  following  summary  was  supplied  for  the  record. 

COMPLETION  STATUS,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  COMPUTER  AIDED  DESIGN  MASTER  FILES, 

JANUARY  1993 

[hi  ptfccnt] 

Buittng SSSg«     0"^*^ 

U.S.  Capitol.  Architecture 95  80 

Russell  Senate  GfTice  Building: 

Architecture 98  90 
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COMPLETION  STATUS,  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  COMPUTER  AIDED  DESIGN  MASTER  FILES, 

JANUARY  1993— Continued 

[In  percent] 


Building 


Public  rooms/      n„»r,ii  i„n.rf 
member  suites      °^^^'''  '"^ 


Mechanical 85  85 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building: 

Architecture 98  98 

Mechanical 5  5 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building: 

Architecture '98  80 

Mechanical '95  85 

Electrical 95  70 

Cannon  House  Office  Building:  Architecture 90  70 

Longworth  House  Office  Building:  Architecture 95  85 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building: 

Architecture 98  90 

Electrical 98  70 

Ford  House  Office  Building:  Architecture 95  85 

O'Neill  House  Office  Building:  Architecture 95  93 

House  Office  Building  Annex  No.  3: 

Architecture '99  '99 

Mechanical '99  '99 

Supreme  Court:  Architecture 95  95 

Federal  Judiciary  Building: 

Architecture (^)  {") 

Mechanical (^)  (*) 

Electrical (')  i') 

U.S.  Capitol  Police:  Architecture 95  95 

'  Field  verified. 

'^  Being  prepared  by  Boston  Properties. 

Note.— Incomplete  architectural  areas  principally  basement/support  type  spaces. 

Question.  You  want  to  input  the  grounds  to  help  landscape  management,  Inaugu- 
ral preparation,  etc.  We  have  just  had  the  Inaugural.  How  was  this  CAD  data  used 
in  the  preparations  for  that  event?  Also,  explain  how  it  has  been  used  for  landscape 
management  in  Capitol  Square. 

Response.  The  CAD  system  has  been  used  for  several  projects  within  the  Capitol 
Square  portion  of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  Projects  include  the  layout  of  the  seating  for 
the  1993  Inauguration,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  work  compound  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Statue  of  Freedom. 

With  respect  to  landscape  management,  a  tree  inventory  for  Capitol  Square  has 
been  developed.  However,  the  inventory  data  is  captured  by  a  rapidly  obsolescing 
VAX-based  Data  Management  and  Retrieval  System  (DMRS)  database,  and  must  be 
converted  to  the  present  operating  platform. 

The  tree  inventory  program  that  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993  will  interface 
with  the  Capitol  Square  portion  of  the  CAD  system  when  it  is  converted  to  the 
present  CAD  operating  system.  Exact  tree  locations  will  be  field-verified  and  their 
locations  will  1^  input  into  the  system  using  a  symbol  palette.  The  CAD  system  is 
capable  of  maintaining  planting  records  for  flower  beds,  generate  work  orders  for 
fertilizing,  weeding,  mulching,  watering,  etc. 

UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 

Question.  You  spent  $30,000  for  a  study  of  underground  storage  tanks.  In  this 
budget,  you  are  asking  $450  thousand  to  begin  a  two-year  program  to  replace,  clean- 
up, or  certify  these  tanks.  How  many  are  there?  How  many  will  be  replaced, 
cleaned  up,  or  certified?  How  will  the  work  be  done — ^by  whom? 

Response.  The  following  table  was  supplied  for  the  record. 

Basis  for  underground  storage  tank  cost  estimate  (based  on  consultant's  high  range 

estimates) 

Active  storage  tanks  (require  replacement  or  upgrading): 

Replacement  per  tank $47,016 
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Upgrade  per  tank 39,438 

Average  cost,  rounded  per  tank 50,000 

Plus  construction  contingency  per  tank 5,000 

Total  per  tank 55,000 

For  7  active  tanks 385,000 

Inactive  Storage  Tanks  (require  closure): 

Closure  by  excavation  per  tank 31,484 

Closure  by  inert  fill  per  tank 29,958 

Average  cost,  rounded  per  tank 32,000 

Plus  construction  contingency  per  tank 3,000 

Total  per  tank 35,000 

For  12  tanks  inactive 420,000 

Estimate: 

Total,  all  tanks 805,000 

Plus  unknown  soil  conditions,  plus  unknown  contaminants,  etc +95,000 

Total  cost 900,000 

This  work  will  likely  be  performed  under  contract  to  maintain  certification  integ- 
rity. 

RENOVATION  OF  TOILET  ANTEROOMS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Let's  follow  up  on  a  different  situation — renovation 
of  House  office  buildings.  You  have  $267,000  requested  here  to  ren- 
ovate 1,200  feet;  that  is  $222  a  square  foot,  which  seems  to  be  much 
more  Senate  prices  than  House  prices  for  renovation. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  lot  of  money.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  it  is  a 
confined  space  and  there  is  a  lot  of  plumbing  to  be  moved.  When 
you  are  scratching  around,  looking  for  odd  pieces  of  space  to  utilize 
in  existing  buildings,  you  end  up  with  these  kinds  of  costs.  Those 
costs  are  based  upon  outside  construction  labor.  If  we  can  do  some 
of  this  with  our  maintenance  crews — and  I  haven't  checked  to  see 
whether  we  can — we  can  cut  that  cost  by  a  third. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  works  out  to  $65,000  apiece  for  each  of  four  offices 
that  are  two-thirds  the  size  of  this  hearing  room. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  dramatically  expensive  way  to 
get  space. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Who  are  we  doing  it  for,  who  will  it  affect,  what  will 
it  be  used  for? 

Mr.  White.  The  House  Office  Building  Commission  hasn't  as- 
signed it  to  anybody.  The  idea  was  to  convert  these  to  office  spaces 
and  assign  them  to  somebody,  and  we  haven't  been  told  who. 

Mr.  Young.  You  may  never  be  told  who.  They  won't  even  answer 
my  letters  when  I  ask  them  about  office  assignments. 

Mr.  White.  We  will  hope  to  save  some  money  on  that  by  using 
some  of  our  in-house  labor.  Bob  Miley,  the  Building  Superintend- 
ent, nods  yes.  I  don't  know  how  much,  but  to  some  degree  we  will 
save  some  money. 

CANNON  building  PLUMBING  RENOVATIONS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  want  over  half  a  million  dollars — wait  a 
minute,  it  is  more  than  that — $655,000  you  want  for  plumbing  ren- 
ovations at  the  Cannon  Building? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Maybe  you  can  explain  why.  What  is  involved  in 
doing  that?  Are  you  going  to  shut  off  the  plumbing  at  the  Cannon 
Building? 

Mr.  White.  No,  not  all  at  once.  Some  of  that  plumbing  was  in- 
stalled in  1908,  and  it  is  in  varying  states  of  repair.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  maintain  it  where  you  can  get  at  it;  we  had  a  study 
made  of  this  circumstance  by  an  outside  consultant  because  we 
began  to  detect  problems.  This  involves  going  into  the  walls 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  this  going  to  disrupt  many  Members'  offices? 

Mr.  White.  No.  These  are  largely  in  the  basic  public  toilet  rooms. 

Where  it  might  develop  that  a  Member's  office  would  be  dis- 
turbed, we  would  do  it  at  the  Member's  convenience  and  at  night. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  will  insert  some  questions  for  the  record  at  this 
point. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Capitol  Grounds 

Under  Capitol  Grounds,  you  request  $5.7  million  ($5,748,000)  and  85  positions,  an 
increase  of  three  positions. 

HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

The  request  for  the  House  Office  Buildings  totals  $47.4  million  ($47,366,000)  and 
764  positions.  That's  three  more  than  last  year's  bill. 

CYCLICAL  MAINTENANCE 

Question.  You  are  requesting  $150  thousand  for  studies  of  the  structural  condi- 
tions of  the  Cannon  and  Rayburn  garage  floors.  That  seems  very  expensive.  Why 
can't  one  of  our  engineers  do  that  ? 

Response.  The  structural  deficiencies  in  the  Cannon  and  Rayburn  Garages  are  ex- 
tremely extensive.  There  is  a  need  to  identify  and  quantify  the  precise  nature  of  the 
problems  and  provide  recommendations  for  repairs.  In  addition,  field  and  laboratory 
testing  is  necessary  to  determine  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  problems  which  in 
turn,  would  help  to  determine  solutions  to  the  problems.  These  tasks  are  more  than 
one  person  can  perform,  as  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  different  areas  where  the 
concrete  flooring  has  indicated  underlying  structural  problems.  The  Structural  En- 
gineer on  the  AOC's  payroll  has  investigated  the  problems  in  the  two  garages  and 
recommended  that  the  design  work  be  performed  under  contract.  He  establishes  the 
criteria  and  scope  for  the  studies  and  design,  monitors  the  consultants  progress  and 
evaluates  the  results.  The  Structural  Engineer  has  many  other  projects  for  which  he 
is  responsible. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  the  repairs  to  the  Supreme  Court  Terrace  and  Steps. 
That  was  a  multi-year  program  performed  by  temporary  in-house  forces.  The  gener- 
al supervision  of  the  AOC  Structural  Engineer  ensured  that  the  design  and  renova- 
tion work  conformed  to  AOC  requirements. 

Question.  You  have  $550,000  to  modernize  the  Longworth  and  Rayburn  escalators. 
Several  of  those  are  already  at  a  dangerous  state — they  were  built  in  the  late  50's. 
How  about  the  two  between  Longworth  and  Rayburn  that  had  to  be  closed  down 
temporarily  because  you  were  afraid  they  would  injure  somebody.  Are  they  included 
in  this  package? 

Response.  No.  Replacement  of  those  has  already  been  funded.  There  are  six  escala- 
tors between  the  Longworth  and  Rayburn  Buildings,  two  at  the  south  end  of  the 
buildings,  and  four  at  the  north  end  of  the  buildings  near  where  the  subway  tunnels 
are  located. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  two  "up"  escalators  at  the  north  end  of  the  buildings  were 
replaced.  A  contract  was  recently  awarded  to  replace  the  two  "down"  escalators  at 
the  north  end  of  the  buildings.  There  are  one  "up"  and  one  "down"  escalator  at  the 
south  end  of  the  two  buildings.  If  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  reprogramming 
during  fiscal  year  1993  to  replace  these  two  escalators,  an  appropriate  request  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  sufficient  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  perform  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  in- 
cludes funding  for  continuation  of  the  escalator  replacement  program.  Any  funds 
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not  needed  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Longworth  escalators  will  be  devoted  to  mod- 
ernizing the  Rayburn  Building  escalators. 

The  two  down  escalators  in  the  Longworth  Building  are  being  fabricated  at  this 
time  by  the  contractor.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  fabrication  will  be  complete  some 
time  in  late  March  or  early  April  1993.  The  installation  time  frame  is  approximate- 
ly six  weeks,  utilizing  a  double  work  shift.  The  target  installation  date  is  during  the 
August  recess.  There  may  be  some  overlap  between  the  installation  period  and 
when  Congress  reconvenes.  If  the  escalators  should  fail  before  then,  the  fabricated 
parts  will  be  available  for  immediate  installation. 

EXIT-DOOR  SECURITY 

Question.  There  is  $100  thousand  for  exit-door  devices — a  security  measure.  Ex- 
plain that. 

Response.  Included  with  this  text  is  a  copy  of  recent  correspondence  regarding  the 
exit  door  security  issue  that  illustrates  the  continual  concern  of  the  Capitol  Police. 

Question.  To  what  extent  have  the  Capitol  Police  Board  (with  AOC  representation) 
and  the  Capitol  police  consulted  on  this  proposal?  Document  for  the  record. 

Response.  Exit  doors  were  locked  at  the  request  of  the  Capitol  Police  due  to  their 
inability  to  properly  man  these  doors  within  staffing  constraints.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  issue  of  safe  egress  from  the  buildings  during  a  fire  or  other  emergency 
must  be  addressed.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  safe  egress  while  maintaining 
building  security,  approval  was  sought  and  received  from  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  to  provide  electronic  security  and  associated  hardware  for  the  exit 
doors.  The  issue  was  deemed  to  be  building  safety  related  and  therefore,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  as  well  £is  the  Capitol  Police 
Board.  However,  to  the  extent  required,  this  program  has  been  coordinated  with  the 
Capitol  Police. 

Question.  On  frequent  occasions  in  the  past,  AOC  has  asked  for  security-related 
funds  that  have  not  been  coordinated  with  the  people  ultimately  responsible  for 
Capitol  security.  Sometimes  this  has  led  to  improper  or  at  least  controversial  spend- 
ing— e.g.,  the  steel  implants  in  the  House  chamber;  duplication  of  effort:  e.g.,  badge 
readers  installed  by  AOC  at  LOC  vs.  card  reader  technology  currently  under  devel- 
opment by  HIS  with  collaboration  between  House  and  Senate  Sergeants  at  Arms; 
and  insufficient  equipment/personnel  planning;  e.g.,  expansion  of  video  monitoring 
and  electronic  signal  office  alarm  warning  equipment  by  AOC  vs.  Capitol  police  per- 
sonnel requirements  to  utilize  that  equipment.  (Numerous  other  examples  over  the 
years.) 

For  the  record,  document  the  AOC/Capitol  police  consultations  on  this  budget  re- 
quest. 

Response.  The  following  material  was  supplied  for  the  record. 
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Washington,  DC  20515 
February  2,  1993 


Mr.  Gary  L.  Abrecht 

Chief 

U.S.  Capitol  Police 

119  D  Street,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.   20510-7218 

Dear  ChiefAWecht:   V'^^ 

This  is  in  response  to"^your  ^tter  of  January  27,  regarding 
security  of  exit  doors  in  the  House  Office  Buildings. 
This  problem  of  security  vs  safety  has  been  reviewed  at  various 
times  in  the  past  and  funds  for  improvements  were  requested  and 
denied  in  FY  1992  and  1993.  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
are  again  requested  in  our  FY  1994  appropriations  justifications 
to  begin  the  process  of  securing  and  alarming  the  many  exit 
doors  in  question. 

I  suggest  that  Inspector  Reginaldi  meet  with  Ray  Carroll, 
Director  of  Engineering  and  Rick  Brandon,  Head,  Electronics 
Engineering  Division,  along  with  Bob  Miley,  to  establish  a 
program  based  upon  the  most  critical  need. 


hite,  FAIA 
of  the  Capitol 


be:       Messrs.  White,  Ensign,  Raines,  Franklin,  Crupi,  Wimberly, 
Miley,  Brandon,  D.  White,  Files  (JRC)   FN-86178 

"HAND  DELIVERED"  February  4,  1993.  o:\DiRENG\sEcuRrrY\EX-DooRs.ABR 
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UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  POLICE 

OFFICC  OF  THE  CHIEF 

iiiDsmrr.  w 

WASHINGTON.  DC  208I0-72II 


January  27,  1993 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

RECEIVED 
DATE. 


The  Honorable  George  M.  White,  FAIA 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
United  States  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Dear  Mr.  White: 


Officials,  of  the  House  Division  have  Identified  a  security 
problem  that  I  believe  merits  attention.  There  are  numerous 
doors  within  the  House  Office  Building  Complex  being  used  as 
exits  by  staff  personnel  after  regular  business  hours.  Certain 
of  these  doors  have  been  found  unsecured  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
door  to  close  properly  or  by  virtue  of  the  door  being  purposely 
blocked  open  to  allow  for  re-entry.  It  is  reasoned  that  these 
doors  are  being  utilized  merely  for  convenience  and  not  a  planned 
attempt  to  circumvent  security.  Nevertheless,  any  unsecured  and 
uiunanned  exterior  door  presents  a  potential   security  breach. 

The  House  Division  Commander,  Inspector  Reginaldl,  requested 
a  survey  (copy  attached)  by  House  Division,  Section  One  super- 
visors that  provides  Information  about  specific  doors  requiring 
attention.  With  your  approval,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
Inspector  Reginald!  be  permitted  to  meet  with  Robert  Miley,  House 
Office  Buildings  Superintendent,  to  discuss  the  needed  repairs  or 
enhancements . 

Your  consideration  and  attention  In  this  matter  of  mutual 
concern  is  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


GLA:rfr: jjd:740C 
7423 


ry  L.   Abrecht 
hief  of   Police 


Attachment 
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UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  POLICE 

WASHINGTON,    O.C    20510-72IS 


January   25,    1993 


MEMORAMDDM 


930172 


TO:       Inspector  Ronald  F.  Reginald! 
FROM:     Lieutenant  James  W.  Proctor  Jr. 
SUBJECT:   Security  Survey 


As  per  your  instruction  I  have  completed  the  requested 
Security  Survey  of  the  Cannon,  Longworth  and  Raybum  House  Office 
Buildings.  The  survey  is  based  on  the  requirement  and  needs  of 
the  First  Section. 

The  Cannon  Building  has  one  access  point  on  the  First 
Section  which  is  through  the  "C"  Street  Garage  Entrance.  Every 
other  entrance  to  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  secured  if  the 
House  is  out  of  session.  The  entrances  that  need  revamping  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Northeast  Lower  Door  -  Bottom  lock  needs  to  be  re- 
placed with  newer  larger  bolt  with  padlock.  This 
door  has  one  new  lock  and  one  old  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door.  At  the  top  of  the  door  there  are  two 
locking  bolts,  one  is  defective  and  neither  is 
designed  to  be  locked  in  place  by  a  pad  lock. 

2.  Rotunda  Wing  Doors  -  The  Wing  Doors  on  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  Independence  Avenue  side  of  the  Rotunda 
are  the  greatest  area  of  concern.  These  doors  are 
used  to  allow  exits  after  all  other  doors  are  closed. 
The  problem  is  that  the  exits  are  unsupervised  and  in 
many  cases  the  doors  do  not  close  tightly  after 
exiting  which  causes  a  break  down  in  security.  The 
Cannon  Rotunda  is  also  used  for  many  exhibits  and  the 
wings  doors  could  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
these  exhibits.  It  is  recommended  that  the  wing 
doors  be  secured  by  chain  and  pad  lock  when  the 
Rotunda  is  secured. 
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Security  Survey  -2-  January  25,    1993 


The  Lonqworth  House  Office  Building  has  one  access  point 
which  is  the  South  Capitol  Street  Entrance.  All  other  entrances 
are   secured . 

1 .  Main  Entrance  -  These  doors  all  have  the  old  sliding 
bolt  locks  at  the  base  of  the  revolving  doors.  All 
these  lock  should  be  replaced  with  the  larger  locking 
bolts  with  the  pad  lock.  These  old  locks  are  unreli- 
able and  can  in  many  cases  be  opened  with  little 
effort  without  the  use  of  a  key. 

2.  Hew  Jersey  &  "C"  Street  -  This  door  has  the  same 
problems  described  above.  One  of  the  bottom  locking 
bolts  can  almost  be  lifted  out  of  the  locked  posi- 
tion. 


The  Ravbxxm  House  Office  Building  has   one   access   point  which 
is   the    "C"   Street  Garage  Entrance. 

1.  South  Capitol  Street  Entrance  -  This  particular 
entrance  has  been  found  open  with  no  signs  of  forced 
entry.  This  leads  to  speculation  that  non-police 
personnel  have  keys  and  use  this  entrance  from  time 
to  time  for  reasons  unknown.  Another  problem  is  the 
locking  pins  inside  the  doors  which  secure  it  to  the 
floor  and  top  door  frame  are  broken  or  fit  poorly. 
When  the  principle  door  is  locked  into  the  door  with 
the  faulty  pins,  several  good  shakes  are  enough  to 
cause  both  doors  to  open  in  some  cases.  Unauthorized 
entry  could  be  eliminated  if  chains  and  pad  locks 
where  placed  on  these  doors  as  a  back-up  precaution. 

2.  Alarmed  Wing  Doors  -  The  audible  alarm  is  deafening 
inside  the  stairwell.  However,  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, the  alarm  is  barely  detectable  unless  you  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  wing  door.  The 
audible  alarm  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
afford  equal  detection. 

3.  First  Street  Pedestrian  Doors  -  These  doors  should  be 
alarmed  with  the  audible  crash  bar  and  included  in 
the  Intrusion  Detection  System  to  Communications. 
The  audible  alarm  is  great  if  there  is  someone  in  the 
vicinity  to  hear  and  respond,  therefore  the  Intrusion 
Detection  System  is  better  suited.  These  doors  should 
be  clearly  marked  for  Alarmed  Emergency  Use  Only 
After  10  PM. ,  to  discourage  unnecessary  and  non- 
emergency use . 
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Security  Survey  -3-  January  25,  1993 

Recoiim"'"f<a1- 1  nnsti 

A)  .  To  establish  a  master  key  system  in  which  one  key  will 
open  every  door  regardless  of  the  building  or  the  door.  This 
will  eliminate  hundreds  of  keys  and  the  confusion  and  frustra- 
tions involved  in  this  current  operation. 

B).  To  be  provided  with  an  updated  list  of  operational 
alarms  and  cameras  that  support  physical  security.  There  are 
many  cameras  that  are  no  longer  active  and  quite  a  bit  of  uncer- 
tainty about  alarms  points. 

C).  Additional  pad  locks  and  chains  to  be  stored  for  emer- 
gency use. 

Section  One  Officials  will  continue  to  evaluate  and  solicit 
ideas  and  comments  from  section  one  personnel  in  ways  to  enhance 
our  current  security. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  should  any  further  informa- 
tion be  necessary. 


Lieutenant  James  W.  Proctor  Jr. 

Commander 

Section  One 


JWP: jwp 
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SPACE  RENOVATIONS 

Question.  Asking  $500,000  to  renovate  space  proposed  to  be  vacated  when  AOC 
staff  moves  to  new  Judiciary  Building.  Where  located?  How  much  space  at  each  lo- 
cation (sq.  ft.)? 

Response.  The  following  offices  are  presently  located  in  the  Ford  House  Office 
Building  and  501  First  Street.  Their  present  spaced  occupancy  £md  proposed  space 
occupancy,  based  on  occupiable  square  feet,  is  provided. 

Ford  House  Office  Building 
Total  square  feet,  20,651. 

501  First  Street 

Total  square  feet,  22,238. 

ENERGY  EFFICIENT  UGHTING 

Mr.  MoRAN.  How  about  the  energy  efficient  lighting  retrofit? 
You  have  a  million  dollars;  what,  in  total,  is  that  going  to  cost  to 
retrofit  the  lighting? 

Mr.  White.  We  had  an  original  estimate  which  we  will  be  better 
able  to  update  soon.  We  estimate  that  throughout  the  Capitol  Com- 
plex— leaving  out  the  replacements  of  lighting  which  we  originally 
thought  useful,  it  is  somewhere  around  $10  or  $12  million. 

We  had  an  original  estimate  several  years  ago.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  the  pilot  program  was  to  be  able  to  have  more  credi- 
ble numbers  to  talk  about,  and  in  that  regard  our  pilot  program  is 
partially  completed.  We  have  17  different  projects  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram of  which  12  are  now  completed,  and  we  have  five  more  to  go. 
We  have  submitted  a  brief  report  to  indicate  where  we  are  with 
that.  We  will  finalize  that  as  the  rest  of  the  pilot  program  is  com- 
pleted. Incidentally,  you  appropriated  a  million  dollars  for  the  pilot 
program.  We  have  only  spent  $180,000,  so  we  are  ahead  of  the 
game  on  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Lombard's  recollection  was  that  there  was  $27 
million 

Mr.  White.  In  that  was  $12-or-so  million  for  new  lighting.  We 
have  eliminated  that  because  that  wasn't  retrofitting;  it  would  be 
energy  saving,  but  it  was  going  to  enhance  the  lighting  quality 
which  we  felt  could  wait  for  another  time.  So  we  eliminated  that. 

We  have  discovered  that  in  the  pilot  programs  that  we  have  uti- 
lized we  are  getting  more  light  for  less  energy  by  dramatic 
amounts,  20  to  30  percent  more  light  and  20  to  30  percent  less 
energy. 

COLLOQUY  ON  ESCO's 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Last  year,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Fazio  had  a  discus- 
sion on  the  House  Floor  about  that.  It  was  over  the  fact  that  there 
are  firms  who  are  willing  to  do  all  the  work  in  return  for  a  share 
of  the  energy  cost  savings.  Have  we  looked  into  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  Those  firms  are  called — "energy  savings  compa- 
nies". We  went  to  PEPCO,  the  local  power  company.  The  ESCOs 
have  to  work  with  PEPCO  who  gives  rebates  for  installation  of 
energy-saving  devices  because  it  means  they  don't  have  to  build  a 
bigger  power  plant  or  an  additional  one  or  whatever. 

We  have  gone  to  those  ESCOs  with  whom  PEPCO  does  business, 
four  of  them.   They  are  submitting  proposals  to  us.  We  are  a 
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unique  entity  in  that  regard.  If  you  were  a  private-sector  owner  of 
property  and  therefore  had  no  in-house  expertise  and  no  means  of 
funding,  these  ESCOs  are  a  beautiful  answer  because  they  come  in 
and  do  the  analysis,  the  engineering,  the  construction  and  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  anything.  They  share  in  the  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  case,  and  we  will  have  a  detailed  fi- 
nancial analysis  to  corroborate  or  disprove  this,  we  have  in-house 
expertise  that  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  ESCOs  have,  maybe  better. 
The  government  is  in  a  position  to  fund  it  itself — and  that  is  the 
real  issue — and  get  all  of  the  savings  rather  than  share  the  savings 
with  a  private-sector  company,  which  of  course  will  want  overhead 
and  profit,  which  the  government  wouldn't  need. 

We  are  a  long  way  into  the  flight  here.  This  happens  to  be 
energy  conserving  in  terms  of  lights.  The  ESCOs  go  beyond  that  in 
terms  of  fan  coil  units  and  operation  of  fans  at  night  all  of  which 
we  do  in  our  energy  management  and  control  system  and  have 
been  doing  and  saving  energy  in  that  regard,  all  of  which  is  com- 
puterized. We  think  it  is  going  to  be  cheaper  for  the  government  to 
do  it  itself,  but  that  is  an  issue  that  you  can  decide,  because  the 
question  is  whether  to  advance  $10  million  by  the  government  and 
get  all  of  the  savings  or  let  the  private  company  advance  the  $10  or 
$12  million  and  share  the  savings. 

I  think  that  requires  a  detailed  financial  analysis,  which  we  will 
submit  after  interviewing  them  and  getting  their  proposal. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  four  ESCOs  that  have  been  requested  to  submit  a  Letter  of  Interest  and  their 
Business  Proposal  are  as  follows: 

EUA  Cogenex  Corporation,  Boott  Mills  South,  100  Foot  of  John  Street,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts  01852. 

HEC  Energy  Services,  24  Prime  Parkway,  Natick,  Massachusetts  01760. 

Johnson  Controls,  Inc.,  5740  General  Washington  Drive,  Post  Office  Box  11248,  Al- 
exandria, Virginia  22312. 

Sycom  Enterprises,  7475  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Sixth  Floor,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20814. 

We  expect  to  evaluate  their  proposals  and  will  submit  a  summary  and  our  recom- 
mendation to  the  Committee  by  the  first  week  in  April. 

VARIABLE  PAYBACK  PERIODS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  Lawrence  Berkley  analysis  shows  an  8-to-14- 
year  payback.  That  probably  ought  to  be  a  higher  payback  than 
that. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  They  haven't  re- 
sponded yet  to  our  pilot  program,  but  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
doing  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  There  is  a  letter  here  dated  January  21  this  year, 
that  is  very  current 

Mr.  White.  I  haven't  seen  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN  [continuing].  Responding  to  the  pilot  project  report. 

Mr.  White.  If  that  is  here,  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Does  the  Architect's  Office  have  any  expertise- 


Mr.  MoRAN.  Let  me  finish  up.  The  letter  that  was  received  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Carroll,  Director  of  Engineering,  we  have  a  copy  of  it. 
You  said  that  the  analysis  was  flawed,  in  their  judgment,  and  we 
need  a  more  extensive  look  at  the  their  report. 
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Mr.  White.  That  is,  of  course,  why  we  sent  it  to  them.  We  are 
not  experts  at  it.  We  used  the  PEPCO  software  for  the  analysis, 
and  we  are  not  sure  it  is  right  or  wrong.  We  will  be  guided  by  the 
consultant's  advice  in  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  we  hire  a  consultant  or  does  the  Architect's 
Office  have  a  consultant  in  analyzing  benefits  from  retrofitting 

Mr.  White.  We  hire  consultants.  We  have  in-house  expertise,  but 
it  is  minimal  and  we  need  outside  help  for  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Can  they  do  analyzing  of  what  retrofit  benefits 
would  bring  you  versus  cost? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  have  some  questions  on  energy  efficient  lighting 
to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Energy  Efficient  Lighting 

Question.  Last  year,  Congressman  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Fazio  had  a  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  regarding  this  project.  We  put  some  guidance  in  the  conference  report. 
In  sum,  we  were  advised  that  the  electric  utilities  and/or  private  electric  memage- 
ment  firms  are  willing  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  such  programs  for  a  share  of  the 
savings.  We  asked  you  to  obtain  some  proposals  on  this  matter. 

Response.  We  are  in  the  process  of  receiving  proposals  from  the  four  ESCOs  quali- 
fied by  PEPCO  and  will  repwrt  our  findings  during  the  first  week  in  April. 

Question.  We  also  asked  you  to  obtain  the  advice  of  experts  on  the  economic  aned- 
ysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  project.  Have  you  done  that  yet?  Who  is  being 
consulted? 

Response.  Yes.  The  AOC  has  contracted  for  the  services  of  two  leading  experts  in 
energy  efficient  lighting  to  assist  in  this  project.  They  are:  Seun  Herman,  Ph.D., 
Leader,  Lighting  Research  Group,  Energy  and  Environment  Division,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  and  Mark  S.  Rea,  Ph.D.,  Director, 
Lighting  Research  Center,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  addition,  the  AOC  has  received  proposals  from  leading  consulting  engineers  in 
the  field  of  energy  conservation  and  analysis  to  participate  in  comprehensive  energy 
use  evaluations  as  part  of  the  continuing  efforts  to  identify  cost  effective  energy 
saving  measures  for  implementation  throughout  the  Capitol  complex.  Final  selec- 
tion of  a  consulting  engineer  to  support  these  efforts  is  currently  pending. 

Question.  Last  year  we  had  several  exchanges  of  correspondence  on  this  matter. 

We  do  have  the  information  you  supplied  on  January  11,  1993,  on  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. We  have  a  few  comments. 

a.  The  quality  of  this  analysis  has  improved  markedly  since  we  discussed  the 
matter  with  you  last  year.  I  think  the  help  you  have  received  from  Lawrence  Berke- 
ley and  from  the  Lighting  Research  Center  at  Rensselaer  has  had  notable  effect. 

b.  The  economic  analysis  raises  some  questions.  There  are  several  cases  where  the 
rates  of  return  are  identical,  although  the  pilot  test  conditions  are  very  different. 
There  seems  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  calculating  model. 

c.  The  report  concludes  that  payback  periods  of  8-14  years  are  "reasonable." 
Those  are  definitely  not  reasonable  paybacks,  especially  with  10-year  life  cycle  in- 
vestments. There  are  several  with  very  high  rates  of  return  which  appear  to  be  very 
reasonable,  but  we  question  their  accuracy.  We  ask  that  you  consult  financial  ex- 
perts to  learn  what  payback  periods  and  rates  of  return  are  "reasonable"  before 
making  recommendations  to  the  Committee. 

Response,  a.,  b.,  and  c. 

The  economic  analysis  information  forwarded  to  Chairman  Fazio,  as  attached  to 
the  January  6  letter,  was  preliminary  in  nature  and  does  not  serve  as  a  finished 
report  on  the  energy  efficient  lighting  project.  Comments  by  expert  consultants  Dr. 
Berman  and  Dr.  Rea  will  be  incorporated  in  the  analysis  of  additional  data.  Circum- 
stances associated  with  the  collection  of  data  need  to  be  evaluated  along  with  the 
raw  data  to  reach  a  considered  judgment  as  to  economic  viability  and  reasonable- 
ness. 

d.  There  is  no  provision  for  annual  maintenance  costs.  There  is  also  a  question  as 
to  when  the  "rebate"  will  actually  be  received — which  can  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  analysis.  Both  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  analysis. 
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Response,  d.  Annual  maintenance  costs  are  applicable  to  the  existing  lighting  as 
well  as  the  new  lighting.  The  new  T8  lamps  have  a  comparable  life  compared  to  the 
older  style  lamps.  The  new  electronic  ballasts  are  claimed  to  last  longer  than  the 
old  style  ballasts  but,  of  course,  they  have  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  substanti- 
ate this  claim. 

The  PEPCO  rebate  is  available  as  soon  as  we  inform  PEPCO  that  any  given  in- 
stallation has  been  completed. 

e.  We  asked  to  have  delamping,  dimming,  and  reductions  in  lighting  hours  exam- 
ined as  alternatives.  There  is  no  mention  of  these  in  the  pilot  information. 

Response,  e.  Delamping  in  certain  specific  fixtures  has  been  included  in  our  study 
and  will  be  included  in  our  report.  Dimming  of  fluorescent  fixtures  is  expensive  and 
not  considered  good  practice.  Switching  of  various  lamps  or  fixtures  is  done  in  spe- 
cific instances.  The  effect  of  variable  number  of  hours  of  lighting  will  be  included  in 
our  report. 

f.  The  conclusions  on  retrofitting  existing  lights  that  are  on  24  hours  a  day  seem 
well  justified  by  our  review  of  your  report. 

CANNON  BUILDING  WINDOWS 

Mr.  Taylor.  Tell  them  you  can  throw  a  cat  through  the  cracks 
around  the  windows  in  my  office  and  you  can  start  there.  That  is 
an  old  building,  I  know,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  heat  loss  from  those 
windows.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  retrofitting  older  win- 
dows. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  asked  for  funds  to  replace  those  windows. 
We  have  a  double-glazing  proposal. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thermopane,  sealed? 

Mr.  White.  Not  thermopane.  We  will  use  an  interior  storm 
window,  in  effect. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Put  a  seal — you  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  have  it 
at  all  times? 

Mr.  White.  Once  we  put  it  in,  it  stays.  We  would  do  it  on  each 
sash  separately  so  it  rides  with  the  sash.  Some  of  those  sashes  are 
rotted,  so  we  have  to  fix  that  and  the  weather-stripping, 

Mr.  Moran.  We  would  think  that  you  would  be  expert  on  the 
area  of  things  like  retrofitting  for  the  electrical  systems  that  we 
have.  It  would  seem  that  you  would  have  some  knowledge  as  to 
which  lights  are  best. 

Mr.  White.  We  do. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay,  let's  see  if  we  can  get  some  reconcilement  for 
the  analysis  by  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  PEPCO  isn't  controlling  things  here  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  White.  We  agree.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons — we  will  be 
guided  by  their  advice.  I  haven't  seen  that  yet. 

Mr.  Carroll.  We  are  in  continuous  dialogue  with  LBL,  and  we 
have  a  response  to  that  letter.  A  good  many  things  pointed  out 
there  are  valid  and  helpful,  and  others  are  in  error,  and  he  recog- 
nizes that  now  after  our  dialogue.  We  have  a  response  coming. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  working  closely  with  these  excellent  people 
whose  expertise  in  their  field  is  very  high.  We  are  counting  on 
their  expertise.  PEPCO  has  their  own  agenda,  and  while  it  is  bene- 
ficial, we  want  to  be  sure  we  are  maximizing  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Moran.  Rather  than  maximizing  their  profits.  We  want  to 
make  sure  it  is  really  a  cost  saving  item  and  not  just  another  op- 
portunity to  get  more  funds. 

[The  following  information  is  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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With  regards  to  the  Financial  Analysis  for  the  first  two  of  the  Pilot  Projects  com- 
pleted in  early  December,  for  which  monitoring  data  was  made  available,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  reports  were  preliminary  and  subject  to  review  and  modifica- 
tion as  stated  in  my  letter  of  transmittal  of  January  6.  All  constructive  comments 
are  welcome.  We  have  a  continuing  dialogue  with  Dr.  Herman  of  LBL  and  Dr.  Rea 
of  RPI.  It  was  not  expected  that  there  would  be  black  and  white,  right  or  wrong,  at 
this  stage  of  reporting.  There  are  many  variables  that  affect  the  economics  of  the 
program.  Not  the  least  is  the  hours  of  occupancy  of  any  given  space  as  illustrated  by 
the  data  collected  for  Project  7C  wherein  the  normal  occupant  was  on  leave  during 
the  monitoring  period.  This  produced  the  long  payback  period  referred  to  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  representative  of  other  offices.  We  are  preparing  the  Financial  Analysis 
for  the  remaining  projects  as  the  data  becomes  available  and  anticipate  delivering 
our  report  by  the  first  week  in  May. 

ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  INCREASE 

Let's  move  on  to  another  issue.  There  is  a  $2  million  increase  for 
electricity  from  PEPCO  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  a  10  percent  increase.  Why? 

Mr.  White.  We  base  that  on  what  we  predict  will  be  a  rate  in- 
crease that  PEPCO  is  asking  for  from  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  it  hasn't  been  approved  yet.  But  it  has  been  favorable  in 
the  past,  and  we  presume  that  it  will  happen. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  will  certainly  happen  if  it  has  been  included  in 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  is  not  for  us  alone.  This  is  a  general  rate  in- 
crease throughout  the  whole  area.  While  we  are  a  big  customer,  we 
are  a  tiny  percentage  of  their  income  in  the  local  area.  That  is  an 
issue  that  we  are  guessing  at;  we  are  not  sure. 

Maybe  sooner  or  later  when  we  get  this  energy-efficient  lighting 
in  we  will  begin  to  reduce  consumption,  but  some  of  that  gets  bal- 
anced out  by  more  personal  computers  and  that  sort  of  thing  which 
add  to  the  electrical  needs.  Of  course,  we  are  never  quite  sure  what 
the  weather  is  going  to  be  like;  and  when  it  gets  very  hot  in  the 
summertime,  the  costs  go  up  for  electricity  and  supplying  chilled 
water  for  cooling  the  buildings.  We  are  guessing.  We  think  it  is 
prudent  on  the  basis  of  past  history  to  ask  for  this  increase.  If  it 
doesn't  happen,  we  are  not  going  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  will  insert  some  questions  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Capitol  Power  Plant 

You  are  requesting  $36.5  million  ($36,519,000)  and  101  positions  for  the  operation 
of  the  Capitol  Power  Plant.  You  also  project  reimbursements  of  $3.2  million. 

Question:  Will  the  total  amount  of  electricity  used  at  the  Judiciary  Building  be 
reimbursed  by  the  developer  or  tenants?  How  much  is  estimated? 

Response.  There  are  two  different  categories  of  electrical  energy  expenses  related 
to  the  operation  of  the  FJB,  and  each  category  of  expense  is  funded  and  paid  for 
differently.  The  two  categories  are:  electrical  energy  used  within  the  building  for 
lighting,  operation  of  equipment,  and  the  like;  and  electrical  energy  used  by  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant  for  generating  chilled  water  for  air  conditioning. 

Expenses  for  electrical  energy  in  the  first  category  are  paid  for  in  the  following 
manner.  In  accordance  with  the  Inter-Agency  Space  Occupancy  Agreement,  tenants 
in  the  FJB  will  pay  for  electrical  energy  used  within  the  building  as  part  of  their 
estimated  monthly  Operating  Expense  charges.  These  payments  are  made  directly 
to  the  AOC.  The  AOC  in  turn  then  pays  the  utility  companies  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  pay  the  actual  operating  expenses  (including  electrical  energy). 
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Expenses  for  electrical  energy  in  the  second  category  are  paid  for  in  the  following 
manner.  The  cost  of  supplying  chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  to  the  FJB  is  calcu- 
lated based  on  anticipated  load  demands,  using  the  reimbursement  rate  established 
for  each  fiscal  year  which  is  adjusted  to  reflect  anticipated  cost  changes.  This  cost  is 
then  reimbursed  to  the  credit  of  the  Power  Plant  in  accordance  with  the  annual 
appropriations  language  for  "Capitol  Power  Plant". 

Question.  For  the  record,  tabulate  this  increase — differentiate  increases  due  to 
rate  increases,  space  increases,  and  consumption. 

Response.  The  following  information  is  supplied  for  the  record. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  PROJECTION— ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

KWH  COST 

Fiscal  year  1993  estimate: 347,289,000     $21,290,000 

Fiscal  year  1994  estimate: 

Rate  increases:  1994  (projected  5%  1/94-%  year) 840,000 

Consumption;  fiscal  year  1994  increased  consumption  3% 10,190,000  603,000 

Fuel  adjustments: 

1994  fuel  adjustment  (estimate  3%) 639,000 

Estimate  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1993  base (114,000) 


Total,  fiscal  year  1994  increases 10,190,000        1,968,000 


Grand  total,  fiscal  year  1994  request 357,479,000  23,258,000 

Fiscal  year  1993  base 21,290,000 

Shortfall (1,968,000) 

Percent  increase 9.24% 


Capitol  Power  Plant  Average  Increase  in  Consumption 

Electrical  energy  expenses  at  the  Power  Plant  include  two  purposes:  within-build- 
ing energy  needs,  such  as  for  lighting,  operation  of  equipment,  and  the  like;  and 
electrical  energy  used  by  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  for  generating  chilled  water  for 
air  conditioning  and  associated  with  other  Power  Plant  operations. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  significant  additional  buildings  have  been  added,  some 
small  properties  have  been  or  will  be  added  to  the  Capitol  complex  that  have  associ- 
ated electrical  energy  costs  for  lighting  and  equipment  operation.  Among  these  are 
the  LOC  Special  Facilities  Center  and  the  new  growing  facility  at  D.C.  Village. 

The  main  cause  for  increased  consumption  is  the  electricity  used  at  the  Power 
Plant  for  the  generation  of  chilled  water  for  air  conditioning,  and  this  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Production  of  chilled  water  during  fiscal  year  1992  actually  de- 
creased from  fiscal  year  1991,  for  example.  However,  for  budgetary  purposes,  a  long- 
term  view  is  averaged  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  prudent  projection.  In 
fiscal  year  1992,  an  increase  to  the  purchase  of  electrical  energy  allotment  was  re- 
quested, based  in  part  on  an  estimated  increase  in  consumption  of  4.25%.  In  fiscal 
year  1993,  this  rate  of  increased  consumption  was  dropped  for  the  first  time  to  a  3% 
rate  of  increase.  This  rate  of  increased  consumption  has  been  maintained  for  the 
request  in  fiscal  year  1994,  based  on  long  term  history. 

LOC  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  CENTER 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Can  you  give  us  a  status  report  on  St.  Cecilia's,  the 
neighborhood  relationships,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  That  issue  was  resolved  just  the  other  day. 
There  was  an  issue  of  the  height  of  the  fence  and  some  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  the  building  and  the  front  yards. 
That  problem  has  been  resolved  as  of  last  Friday,  as  I  recall.  In 
any  event,  it  has  been  resolved. 

The  fence  issue  is  settled  and  the  neighborhood  is  satisfied,  so  we 
are  proceeding  with  that.  We  had  a  slight  problem  associated  with 
removal  of  the  lead  paint  in  the  ceiling  area  that  has  been  re- 
solved, lead-based  paints  that  had  been  there  for  a  long  time.  We 
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expect  occupancy  sometime  this  summer,  delayed  because  we 
couldn't  design  the  fence  until  there  was  agreement  on  how  high  it 
was  going  to  be. 

It  is  to  be  a  wrought-iron  fence.  You  don't  just  buy  them  off  the 
shelf.  We  have  asked  for  an  additional  $500,000  in  this  budget  for 
completing  the  project.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delay,  but 
with  expansion  of  the  project  in  terms  of  the  needs  once  a  consult- 
ant was  hired  by  the  Library  for  the  kinds  of  needs  that  they  felt 
were  appropriate  for  a  day  care  center. 

So  it  is  in  good  condition  now.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  up 
progress. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  have  some  questions  on  Library  Buildings  and 
Grounds  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Requesting  $22.2  million  ($22,186,000)  and  137  positions  for  structural  and  me- 
chanical care  of  the  Library  buildings  and  grounds. 

Question.  We  see  $80,000  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  20,000  oil  laden  wooden  bear- 
ings with  steel  bearings  in  the  book  conveyor  system.  Last  year,  we  reprogrammed 
$99,000  for  this  project.  Have  you  found  a  U.S.  supplier  for  these  materials? 

Response.  The  replacement  roller  bearings  for  the  LOG  Book  Garrier  System  were 
purchased  from  the  American  Bearings  and  Power  Transmission  Gompany  located 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  bearings  were  manufactured  by  the  Roach  Manufacturing 
Gompany  of  Truman,  Arkansas. 

Question.  You  have  funds  to  replace  the  controls  in  the  book  carrier  systems  ($600 
thousand).  Are  these  projects  independent  of  the  bearing  replacement  project?  That 
is,  can  they  be  done  separately,  without  significant  cost  impact? 

Response.  Yes.  They  are  independent  of  the  bearing  replacement  project.  Funding 
is  requested  for  the  replacement  of  the  controls  for  two  separate  but  related  book 
conveyor  systems.  Both  systems  were  developed  to  eliminate  the  need  for  Library 
staff  to  physically  move  books  from  a  shelving  station  to  another  part  of  the  Li- 
brary. Similarly,  the  book  conveyor  system  can  be  programmed  to  return  books  to 
their  proper  shelving  stations  when  a  user  has  finished  examining  the  material. 

In  the  Madison  Building,  there  is  an  electronically-controlled  system.  When  the 
Madison  Building  was  designed,  an  automated  book  conveyor  system  was  provided. 
The  control  stations,  which  operate  the  system,  were  furnished  and  installed  during 
the  period  1976-1978.  The  components  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  manufactur- 
er. Replacement  of  the  existing  control  stations  will  eliminate  considerable  down 
time  as  well  as  provide  substantial  savings  in  the  parts  and  labor  currently  required 
to  repair  the  units.  A  total  of  $425,000  is  requested  for  the  Madison  Building  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

The  book  carrier  system  that  serves  the  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  Build- 
ings was  installed  in  the  early  1960's  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation.  The 
control  stations  that  operate  this  system  are  electrically  interconnected  and  consist 
of  limit  switches,  push  button  relays  and  magnetic  card  readers  that  must  be  ma- 
nipulated manually  to  operate.  The  parts  that  control  the  system  are  obsolete,  as 
most  similar  systems  now  operate  via  modern  electronic  devices.  The  components  of 
the  operating  system  will  be  replaced  with  electronic  devices  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed to  be  installed  in  the  Madison  Building.  The  actual  book-carrying  devices  are 
still  serviceable.  The  roller  bearings  are  being  replaced  for  example,  as  a  separate 
project  necessary  to  keep  the  system  operating. 

Question.  Explain  why  the  Madison  building  electromechanical  control  system 
needs  to  be  connected  to  the  "Hill-wide"  energy  management  control  system.  We 
are  looking  for  two  explanations  here:  a.  Why  replace  this  system?  b.  Why  connect 
it  to  a  "Hill-wide"  system? 

Response.  The  original  construction  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  in- 
cluded a  central  control  system  for  operation  and  control  of  the  electromechanical 
systems  of  the  building.  This  system  was  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  of  installation 
and  has  provided  significant  benefits  with  the  maintenance,  control  and  operation  of 
the  building.  As  with  most  computer  based  systems,  the  Johnson  Gontrols  System  80 
(JG80)  has  its  limited  capabilities  and  has  become  antiquated  over  a  period  of  18 
years,  resulting  in  a  system  that  the  manufacturer  no  longer  produces  or  supports. 
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Further,  certain  parts  of  the  system  are  not  available  and  failure  would  result  in 
the  system  to  be  completely  non-functional. 

The  JC80  system's  responsibility  is  to  control  the  Madison  Building's  temperature 
and  humidity  controls  and  provide  coordination  between  the  fire  safety  and  the  en- 
vironmental systems.  If  the  JC80  fails,  all  thermostats  and  humidity  controls  will 
have  to  be  set  and  reset  on  a  daily  basis  manually.  If  these  controls  are  not  set  and 
reset  manually,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  control  temperature  or  humidity.  Further, 
if  the  system  fails,  smoke  evacuation  fan  systems  and  smoke  hatches  will  not  func- 
tion. 

The  primary  reason  for  connecting  the  proposed  JMMB  EMCS  to  the  Hill-wide 
system  is  to  maintain  centralized  coordination,  management  and  reporting  over 
those  aspects  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  controls  and  environmental  systems 
related  to  energy  management. 

Advances  in  the  electronics  industry  with  respect  to  standardized  communications 
protocols  between  electronic  devices  make  it  possible  to  ensure  that  whenever  the 
obsolete  JC80  system  is  replaced,  the  new  system  will  communicate  with  the  cen- 
tralized system.  Existing  communication  systems  as  well  as  the  advent  of  the  Hill- 
wide  telecommunications  network  will  provide  a  pathway  for  such  communications. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  CONSERVATORY 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  ready  to  go  on  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  Let's 
ask  first  of  all,  conservatory  renovation,  there  is  $2  million  provid- 
ed for  design  and  construction  for  the  renovation  last  year  and  this 
budget  asks  for  a  $5  million  increase.  That  is  $7  million  for  con- 
struction. 

I  guess  we  would  want  to  know  what  the  basis  for  that  estimate 
is.  Have  you  tried  to  raise  it  in  private  funds? 

The  other  thing  that  is  most  troubling  is  that  in  the  justification 
there  is  an  implication  that  there  will  be  additional  years'  funding 
beyond  the  $21  million  estimate  over  three  years  for  the  conserva- 
tory renovation. 

Mr.  White.  Having  been  in  this  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
we  are  sort  of  hedging  our  bets  there.  The  $21  million  estimate  for 
renovation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  conceptual  design.  The 
reason  for  the  $2  million  is  to  make  working  drawings,  and  the 
closer  one  gets  to  working  drawings  the  better  one's  cost  estimates 
can  be. 

We  are  just  saying,  we  hope  it  will  stay  within  the  21.  It  may  be 
less,  but  it  might  be  more,  depending  upon  how  the  final  drawings 
come  out.  We  thought  on  the  basis  of  the  $21  million  that  $7  mil- 
lion over  a  three-year  period  would  yield  the  $21  million. 

I  am  unprepared  to  say  it  is  exactly  $21  million;  we  don't  have 
working  drawings  from  which  to  make  a  responsible  estimate.  It  is 
one  of  those  unfortunate  circumstances  that  occurs  when  you  are 
trying  to  build  a  building. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  This  is  not  a  unique  circumstance? 

Mr.  White.  If  you  are  building  a  brand-new  building,  you  can 
say,  here  is  $21  million;  do  the  best  you  can.  But  we  are  replacing 
an  existing  building. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  problem,  I  think,  is  that  unless  Mr.  Taylor  is 
willing  to  carry  water  for  substantially  increased  appropriations  in 
subsequent  years — which  he  may  if  convinced  of  the  merits  of  this 
project — it  is  more  likely  that  each  successive  year  is  going  to  allow 
less  money  than  the  prior  year  if  any  of  these  projects  are  being 
low-balled  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door,  to  get  the  project  started.  So  it 
has  to  be  completed.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  an  unfortunate  strategy. 
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Mr.  White,  I  understand.  That  is  always  suspect  in  things  of  this 
nature.  These  estimates  were  made  by  outside  consultants,  inde- 
pendent consultants.  One  might  think  that  we  would  do  that, 
which  we  wouldn't,  but  certainly  an  outside  consultant  wouldn't  do 
it;  they  have  their  own  professional  reputation  to  protect. 

We  are  trying  to  hedge  our  bets  because  it  is  a  conceptual  esti- 
mate. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  COST  OVERRUNS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  staff  having  the  institutional  knowledge  that 
some  of  us  lack  has  probably  had  some  experience,  say,  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  building  where  it  is  real  tough  to  keep  the  ex- 
penditures within  the  initial  estimate.  The  Library  of  Congress  was 
$81  million,  and  we  see  the  need  for  $3  million,  meaning  that  we 
have  to  take  money  away  from  other  projects  that  were  previously 
approved. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  unhappy  to  defend  a  4  percent  increase  on  a 
10-year  program,  including  massive  changes  in  restoration  work. 
There  was  $14  million  of  additional  work  that  we  partially  covered 
by  $11  million  worth  of  reductions. 

And  in  that  regard,  I  might  point  out  that  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Building,  which  was  a  $142  million  prpject,  we  completed  for  about 
$20  million  under  the  budget.  The  West  Front  we  completed  for 
$26  million  under  budget.  There  are  those  who  say  you  asked  for 
too  much  money  and  therefore  you  had  some  left  over.  That  may 
be  true  to  some  degree,  but  we  estimated  it  as  best  we  could. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  want  to  get  the  Hart  Building  experience 
into  the  records? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  good  one  because  the  cost  estimates  indicat- 
ed that  the  Hart  Building  was  going  to  be  $30  million  over  the 
budget;  $30  million  was  then  cut  out  of  the  budget,  and  we  there- 
fore didn't  plan  to  finish  the  building,  that  is  any  of  the  spaces 
except  the  Senators'  spaces.  All  the  committee  spaces  were  left  un- 
finished. 

We  then  finished  the  reduced  program  for  the  building  within 
the  budget,  and  we  had  $20  million  left  over.  We  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  if  we  could  use  that  $20  million  to  finish  the  $30  million 
worth  of  the  building  that  they  had  cut  out.  They  permitted  us  to 
do  so — that  is  a  story  not  told  because  people  like  to  look  at  the 
downside.  We  finished  the  building  with  our  own  in-house  forces 
for  $10  million  below  budget  even  though  they  took  $30  million 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  This  is  excellent  testimony  to  conclude  the  hearing. 
I  think  Mr.  Taylor  has  another  question. 

need  for  associate  architects 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  started  my  questions  by  commending  you  on  bring- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress  in  £is  close  as  you  do.  I  think  it  is  phe- 
nomenal that  you  can  take  a  building  with  those  unique  require- 
ments over  a  10-year  period  and  stay  that  close.  We  have  $2  mil- 
lion required  for  drawings  and  working  plans  for  the  Palm  Garden. 
Do  we  have — with  all  the  temporary  and  the  interior  help,  do  you 
have  staff  or  would  it  be  conservative  at  a  place  there  to  perhaps 
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bring  some  working  staff  to  your  office  that  could  bring  that  kind 
of  rendering  or  drawing  up  to  a  professional  level  for  estimates? 

Do  you  have  that  type  of  a  person  on  your  staff  or  is  here  where 
you  might  add  some  staff  and  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is  a  dramatic  amount  of  expertise  in 
cost  estimating  in  the  private  sector  that  we  can  hire  because  we 
don't  need  that  kind  of  ongoing  help.  We  have  our  own  in-house 
estimator  who  goes  over  the  estimates  made  by  the 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing; we  are  talking  about  the  Palm  Court. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  massive  amount  of  work.  It  is  a  major 
effort  to  make  those  working  drawings.  We  would  be  unable  to  do 
that  in-house  without  hiring  a  lot  of  people  that  we  would  then 
have  to  terminate.  We  don't  do  it  for  large  projects.  For  example, 
we  don't  use  our  in-house  construction  group  to  do  major  construc- 
tion. The  private  sector  can  do  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction, but  it  would  be 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  300-some  people  and  we  don't  do  major 
construction  with  them? 

Mr.  White.  No.  They  are  doing  minor  construction,  really.  They 
are  spread  out  all  over.  We  have  12  million  square  feet  under  roof 
on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sixteen  acres  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  White.  Those  people  are  spread  out  in  groups  of  10  and  20 
and  eight  and  four;  there  are  not  200  people  doing  a  major  con- 
struction project.  We  don't  normally  do  that;  that  all  is  done  basi- 
cally by  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  where  I  would — we  found  in  our  business 
where  the  most  expensive  areas — legal,  architectural  and  some 
other  areas — is  where  you  can  put  in-house  staff  and  save  some 
money.  A  lot  of  the  less-talented  work  areas,  we  find  we  can't  save; 
we  can  do  it  better  with  outside  contractors.  We  sort  of  seem  to  be 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  I  have  experienced. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  have  permanent  people  who  are  estimators,  but 
they  evaluate  the  estimates? 

Mr.  White.  Our  engineering  and  architectural  drafting  people 
can  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  can  do  a  certain 
amount  of  drawings.  If  we  have  a  major  effort  such  as  that  Palm 
House,  which  represents  many  hours  of  drafting  time,  we  don't 
have  enough  in-house  capacity  to  do  that.  If  we  were  to  hire  the 
people,  what  would  we  do  with  them  when  the  project  was  over? 
We  would  have  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  do  that  to  a  certain  extent  with  other  workers. 
Two  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  shucks.  In  private  business  that  is 
where  they  are  saving  money  is  in-house,  in  some  of  those  key  pro- 
fessional areas;  but  I  don't  think  that  is  something  we  can  go  into 
now. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you  Mr.  Taylor.  We  won't  be  able  to  conclude 
with  quite  as  much  of  a  flourish  as  you  had  given  us  in  the  re- 
sponse to  the  question  on  the  conservatory,  but  we  have  given  you 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  the  record,  as  well  as  a  good  appetite. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Mr.  White.  I  will  insert  the  re- 
maining questions  in  the  record. 
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[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Botanic  Garden 

Requesting  $10.3  million  ($10,349,000)  and  58  positions  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

NURSERY  FACIUTIES 

Question.  Have  you  completed  relocating  the  Poplar  Point  Nursery  to  the  new 
D.C.  Village  site?  Schedule  for  the  record. 

Response.  The  estimated  schedule  for  relocating  the  Botanic  garden  Growing  Fa- 
cility from  Poplar  Point  to  D.C.  Village  is  under  negotiation  with  WMATA. 

At  the  present  time,  the  AOC  is  occupying  certain  portions  of  the  new  facility:  the 
storage  area  (SOB's  warehouse,  built  by  WMATA),  and  the  Construction  Branch  fa- 
cility (old  D.C.  Public  Works  building). 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  final  relocation  schedule  will  be  resolved  shortly.  AOC 
Construction  Management  Division  and  AOC  General  Counsel  are  presently  negoti- 
ating a  new  agreement  with  WMATA  that  will  enable  the  AOC  to  occupy  the  facili- 
ty shortly.  The  plant  material  must  be  relocated  before  the  summer  season,  and 
before  the  plant  material  is  relocated,  the  movable  shade  screens  must  be  installed 
in  the  growing  houses.  A  March  1993  relocation  date  is  sought  to  enable  all  work  to 
take  place  before  the  plant  material  is  relocated. 

Question.  The  staff  has  visited  the  new  facilities  while  under  construction.  Report- 
edly, it  is  state-of-the-art  and  one  we  can  be  proud  of.  At  what  cost  is  it  being  con- 
structed? Explain  the  source  of  the  funding. 

Response.  The  funding  for  the  new  Growing  Facility  wgis  provided  by  WMATA  in 
exchange  for  the  loss  of  the  Poplar  Point  area  for  use  as  a  Metro  station  parking 
area.  The  construction  contract  therefore  was  administered  by  WMATA.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  growing  facility  is  in  the  $15  million  range. 

CONSERVATORY  RENOVATION 

Question.  We  also  note  your  justification  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  an  addi- 
tional year's  funding  will  be  needed  beyond  the  $21  million  over  three  years  you 
estimate.  What  are  you  telling  us,  George?  Maybe  we  should  wait  to  see  the  final 
design  and  construction  documents  before  we  commit  to  a  project  that  may  be  de- 
signed to  cost  much  more  than  we  have  been  advised  to  expect. 

Response.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  renovation  of  the  conservatory,  prepared  in 
July  1990,  is  based  on  a  Program  of  Requirements  developed  by  the  associate  archi- 
tects. 

In  1990  dollars,  the  total  estimated  cost  for  the  renovation  program  was 
$23,322,000,  which  included  approximately  $2  million  for  final  design  costs.  Thus, 
the  estimated  construction  costs  in  1990  dollars  was  $21  million.  This  amount  is  the 
basis  for  the  request  of  $7  million  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Although  the  basic  scope  of  work  has  not  changed  significantly  since  that  time, 
some  slight  elements  of  the  renovation  have  been  modified  to  reflect  the  Garden's 
mission.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  these  will  significantly  affect  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

At  the  same  time,  inflationary  impacts  on  the  cost  estimate  probably  will  affect 
the  total  cost  of  the  project.  The  July  1990  estimate  Eissumed  that  renovation  work 
would  begin  in  1991.  At  the  present  time,  renovation  will  not  begin  until  late  in 
1993  at  the  very  earliest.  Thus,  three  years  of  inflationary  costs  should  be  factored 
into  the  total  estimated  cost.  In  order  to  meet  the  probable  additional  costs,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  request  in  the  Justifications  that  should  the  final  design  cost  es- 
timate exceed  the  present  $21  million,  that  the  $7  million  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  base  into  fiscal  year  1997,  at  which  time  the  amount  would  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  actual  total  cost  required. 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1993. 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
WITNESSES 

HON.  DAVID   R.  OBEY,  A   REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  CHAIRMAN 

STEPHEN  A.  QUICK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  MoRAN  [presiding].  Chairman  Obey,  if  you  would  like  to 
start,  we  can  get  moving  along. 

Mr.  Obey.  It  is  amazing  what  seniority  will  do  for  someone.  You 
are  a  lot  better  looking  than  Fazio. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  don't  think  that  is  true,  but  it  is  nice  of  you  to  say, 
since  Vic  is  not  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  don't  think  I  would  say  it  if  he  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  He  has  those  California  good  looks  that  you  just 
cannot  compete  with. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  A  great  many  of  us  were  very  pleased 
to  see  that.  Might  have  been  a  little  more  enthusiastic  than  Ron 
and  Charles,  but  I  know  they  are  very  pleased  to  see  you,  too. 

I  understand  that  the  Vice  Chairman,  Senator  Sarbanes,  may  be 
arriving  a  little  later,  but  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you. 

Is  Congressman  Armey  going  to  be  here? 

Mr.  Obey.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  Ranking  Minority  Member 
this  year  will  be  Senator  Roth,  and  I  don't  believe  he  plans  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Because  we  want  to  be  clear  on  that.  And,  Mr. 
Quick  is  the  Executive  Staff  Director,  and  we  welcome  him  as  well. 

The  budget  justification  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  separate 
justification  print.  It  is  for  $4.3  million.  The  current  appropriation 
is  for  $4.02  million.  So  we  have  an  increase  of  $280,000.  And,  paren- 
thetically, a  relatively  modest  increase.  The  staffing  level  would 
remain  at  51  positions. 

Would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement,  Mr.  Obey? 

Mr.  Obey's  Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  am  not  yet  the  official  Chair  of  the  com- 
mittee because  the  Republicans  in  the  House  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. My  understanding  is  that  their  steering  committee  is 
meeting  today  or 

Mr.  Packard.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  Obey  [continuing].  Tomorrow,  and  my  understanding  is  they 
will  be  appointed  then.  So  we  have  held  off  the  official  reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  committee  until  their  members  are  appointed,  but  I  am 
here  in  my  capacity  as  Acting  Chair  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  that  for  a  two-year  term? 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes,  and  it  rotates  between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Let  me  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  really  think  that  this  is 
a  watershed  year  in  terms  of  the  economy  of  this  country.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  1981  session  when  we  had  dramatic  changes  from 
past  economic  policy,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  seeing  a  really 
tumultuous  year  in  terms  of  the  debate  about  what  makes  this 
economy  tick  and  what  makes  it  not  tick. 

I  really  believe  that  if  I  were  starting  from  scratch  and  testifying 
here  as  to  what  I  thought  the  committee  needed  to  do,  I  would  say 
that  we  ought  to,  since  it  is  more  than  a  decade,  I  think  that  we 
should  be  here  asking  for  a  budget  which  would  enable  us  to  repli- 
cate the  Special  Study  on  Economic  Change  of  1979  and  1980, 
which  was  a  massive  reexamination  of  the  American  economy  on  a 
very  systematic  basis. 

We  don't  have  the  resources  to  do  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
given  the  fiscal  constraints  I  don't  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  it.  But  I  really  think  that  is  what  the  country  needs  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  it  to  have  the  Congress  itself  looking  at  a  total 
reexamination  of  the  economy,  not  just  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So,  in  effect,  all  we  can  do  is  react  to  what  the  exec- 
utive branch  suggests? 

Mr.  Obey.  Right.  I  also  think  it  is  important  to  understand,  as 
the  sign  said  on  Carville's  wall,  "The  Economy,  Stupid,"  we  are  not 
just  going  to  be  dealing  with  the  budget  issue.  The  budget  is  a  very 
crucial  component  of  the  economy,  but  we  also  have  a  whole  range 
of  other  economic  issues  which  need  to  be  looked  at. 

I  think  we  are  increasingly  understanding  that  you  have  micro- 
economic  issues,  and  I  think  the  new  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers  is  a  good  example  of  that,  Laura  Tyson,  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  looking  at  the  specific  performance 
of  the  economy  almost  on  an  industry-by-industry  and,  a  firm-by- 
firm  basis,  so  that  you  get  beyond  the  economic  theory  and  see 
what  actually  happens  in  real  industries  in  narrow  segments  of  the 
economy. 

And  I  think  until  we  have  an  adequate  understanding  of  that,  we 
will  continue  to  be  like  a  number  of  ships  passing  in  the  night  with 
our  own  economic  theories  locked  in  but  not  much  relationship  to 
reality. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  DETAILS 

Senator  Sarbanes  has  submitted  to  you  a  budget  request,  which 
is  essentially  a  freeze  request  in  terms  of  policy.  The  only  adjust- 
ments that  he  has  in  the  request  he  made  as  outgoing  chairman 
was  to  adjust  for  the  COLA  for  employees,  because  the  JEC,  unlike 
other  Senate  organized  committees,  has  not  received  the  funding 
for  a  COLA  this  year. 

The  only  other  item  is  the  increase  in  agency  contributions.  And, 
again,  most  Senate  committees  do  not  have  to  include  the  agency 
contribution  within  their  budget.  That  is  a  requirement  peculiar  to 
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JEC  and  a  couple  of  other  committees  who  are  organized  under  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee. 

I  think  that  Senator  Sarbanes's  request  was  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate one,  and  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  fund  it,  I  think  it  certainly 
is  defensible  because  it  represents  no  program  growth  whatsoever. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  feel  that  you  have  to  reduce 
below  even  that  level,  then  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration 
the  following  approach:  My  understanding  is  that  Senate  standing 
committees  have  been  asked  to  be  prepared  to  accept  a  10  percent 
reduction  but  they  have  also  been  told  that  they  will  be  allowed, 
after  that  10  percent  reduction,  to  provide  for  a  COLA  for  their 
staffs  for  this  year,  and  to  plan  for  a  2.2  COLA  for  the  following 
year. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  to  cut  below  the  freeze  level,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  you  apply  roughly  the  same  principle  to  this 
committee  as  is  being  applied  to  Senate  Standing  Committees.  This 
would  be  comparing  apples  and  apples  and  not  penalizing  us  be- 
cause we  are  required  to  carry  those  directly  in  our  budget.  This 
would  mean  taking  the  nonagency  portion  of  the  budget,  cut  the 
base  by  10  percent,  and  then  allow  the  COL  As,  which  have  been 
built  in  for  Senate  standing  committees. 

I  would  also  note  that  such  a  change  would  leave  us,  in  effect, 
significantly  below  the  amount  we  are  spending  this  year.  And  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  my  staff  sit  down  with  yours  and  work  out 
the  details. 

PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  PUBLICATIONS 

I  would  also  like  to  report  to  you  that  this  committee  has  accom- 
plished through  management  changes  the  savings  of  over  $700,000 
in  Congressional  Printing  and  Binding.  The  committee  decided  that 
it  would  be  good  to  proceed  to  develop  our  own  in-house  computer 
capability  to  provide  ready-made  copy  for  the  GPO.  As  a  result, 
and,  incidentally,  the  committee  does  that  with  only  one  staffer — 
as  a  result,  GPO  has  told  us  we  have  saved  them  approximately 
$18,000  per  hearing,  and  you  multiply  that  by  the  39  hearings  we 
prepared  ourselves  last  year,  that  has  been  over  $700,000  savings 
which  we  have  generated  for  the  Government,  even  though  it  is 
not  listed  in  our  budget. 

I  think,  certainly  as  Ed  knows,  the  JEC  has  been  aggressive  in 
trying  to  save  money.  We  had  a  very  large  argument,  for  instance, 
with  the  Senate  a  number  of  years  ago,  because  they  wanted  us  to 
use  a  computer  system  which  was  substantially  more  expensive 
than  the  computer  system  we  wanted  to  buy,  and  I  think  the  differ- 
ence in  the  equipment  we  wanted  to  buy,  when  compared  to  the 
equipment  we  were  required  to  buy  under  the  Senate  rules,  would 
have  been  a  savings  of  about  $400,000  or  $430,000. 

So  I  think  the  committee  has  a  strong  record  of  trying  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  need  to  control  costs. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

DAVID  R.  OBEY 

CHAIRMAN 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  APPROPRL\TIONS  COMMITTEE 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  budget  submission  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  which  was  prepared  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Sarbanes,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
JEC  during  the  102nd  Congress. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  the  budget  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Senator  Sarbanes  for  the  fine  leadership  he 
has  provided  to  the  Committee  over  the  past  two  years.   Under  his 
Chairmanship,  the  Committee  has  been  consistently  at  the  forefront  of  important 
economic  policy  debates  in  die  country  and  the  Congress.   The  Committee 
provided  accurate  and  timely  information  to  die  Congress  on  a  host  of  subjects, 
and  the  reports,  hearings  and  studies  released  by  the  Committee  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  national  economic  policy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  created  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  advise  the  Congress  on  a  broad  range  of  issues  affecting  the 
performance  of  the  American  economy.   Throughout  its  history,  the  Committee 
has  played  a  key  role  in  identifying  economic  trends  which  would  eventually 
require  changes  in  economic  policy,  and  in  supporting  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  improve  economic  performance. 

The  Committee's  role  will  be  even  more  important  in  the  years  ahead,  as 
a  new  Administration  works  with  a  new  Congress  on  developing  responses  to 
the  economic  challenges  of  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  we  face  four  major  challenges  in  the  years  ahead,  and  I 
expect  that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will  focus  most  of  its  attention  on 
them.   The  first  challenge  is  reconciling  the  imperatives  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  economic  growth.   There  is  a  broad  national  consensus  that  today's  large 
federal  fiscal  deficits  are  a  tiireat  to  the  prosperity  of  current  and  future 
generations.   It  is  equally  clear  that  the  task  of  deficit  reduction  is  intimately 
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connected  with  the  performance  of  the  economy.   An  economy  which  is 
growing  too  slowly  will  sabotage  even  the  most  draconian  efforts  at  fiscal 
restraint.   The  task  for  fiscal  policy  will  be  to  find  the  appropriate  balance 
between  promoting  growth  and  containing  the  deficit. 

The  second  challenge  involves  improving  the  coordination  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.   Many  of  today's  key  economic  concerns  -  the  health  of  the 
financial  system,  the  stability  of  currencies,  the  availability  of  credit  to  business, 
and  the  grov^th  rate  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  --  are  critically  dependent  upon 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  operate  in  a  common  direction  and  not  at 
cross-purposes.   Today's  climate  of  relatively  low  inflation  creates  a  promising 
environment  for  improving  the  integration  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
instruments. 

Third  is  the  challenge  of  restoring  wage  growth,  particularly  for  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  income  distribution  and  below.   The  trend  toward  income 
stagnation  and  polarization,  which  began  in  the  mid  1970s,  has  taken  a  huge  toll 
on  our  society,  and  must  be  reversed.   This  will  require  concerted  action,  not 
only  in  labor  market  policy  but  in  other  areas  such  as  trade,  technology,  capital 
formation  and  infrastructure. 

Finally,  there  is  the  challenge  of  restoring  stronger  growth  to  the  world 
economy.   The  U.S.  has  become  a  much  more  open  economy  over  the  past  few 
decades,  and  has  come  to  rely  more  heavily  than  before  on  exports  as  an  engine 
of  growth.   Today,  virtually  all  of  the  major  economies  of  the  world  are  caught 
in  a  synchronized  slowdown  of  economic  activity,  which  jeopardizes  our  own 
recovery  and  raises  the  risk  of  fmancial  crisis.   Restoring  more  rapid  growth  is 
also  essential  to  address  the  problems  of  poverty  and  underdevelopment  in  poor 
countries,  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  democracy  in  fomierly  closed 
societies. 

Given  these  numerous  and  important  policy  challenges  before  the  country 
and  the  Congress,  I  believe  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  must  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  sharpening  the  Congressional  debate  on  economic  policy, 
ki  keeping  with  this  objective,  Senator  Sarbanes  has  submitted  a  reasonable  and 
modest  budget  request  for  the  Committee. 

His  submission  requests  an  increase  in  FY94  of  $280,000,  or  6.9  percent 
above  the  level  appropriated  in  both  FY92  and  FY93.   Despite  a  probable 
increase  in  die  Committee's  workload,  this  request  freezes  all  expenditures 
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except  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  both  calendar  years  1993  and  1994,  and  an 
increase  in  agency  contributions,  which  the  JEC,  unlike  most  Congressional 
Committees,  must  include  in  its  budget  submission. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have 
regarding  the  Committee  and  its  FY94  budget  request. 
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STATEMElSrr  OF 

SENATOR  PAUL  SARBANES 

VICE  CHAIRMAN 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY  2,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  a  prior  commitment  keeps  me  from  appearing  today 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  but  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  want  to  endorse  fully  the 
Committee's  appropriations  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  which  you  are  considering 
today. 

In  my  view,  at  no  time  since  the  Committee  was  established  in  1946  has  its  role 
been  more  important  than  it  is  today.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  no 
legislative  obligations,  and  is  instead  required  to  look  beyond  today's  immediate 
legislative  responsibilities  and  across  jurisdictions  to  a  broader,  longer  term 
perspective  on  the  Nation's  economy.  The  current  economic  problems  facing  the 
country  in  1993  demand  precisely  the  kind  of  broad  and  long-term  perspective 
which  has  been  the  traditional  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  proposed  budget  for  FY94  which  you  are  considering  today  requests  funding 
for  the  Committee  which  is  essentially  constant  in  inflation-adjusted  terms.  The 
proposed  budget  of  $4,300,000  represents  a  freeze  for  all  non-personnel  items  in 
the  Committee's  budget,  while  adjusting  personnel  accounts  only  for  inflation  and 
for  increases  in  agency  contributions  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Committee. 

I  believe  this  budget  will  permit  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
mandated  functions  in  the  current  environment  of  rapid  change  in  economic  policy. 
I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  act  favorably  on  the  request. 
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JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

FEBRUARY  2,  1993 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  TO  PRESENT  MY  VIEWS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  FISCAL  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST. 

THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  IS  A  VITAL  SOURCE  OF  ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS  AND  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  CONGRESS,  MEDIA,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
WHILE  OTHER  COMMITTEES  FOCUS  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES  REQUIRING 
IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION,  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
FEW  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ABLE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  IMPORTANT 
LONG  TERM  ECONOMIC  ISSUES. 

IN  1980,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  CHAIRMAN  BENTSEN'S  UNANIMOUS  JEC 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  ENTITLED  "PLUGGING  IN  THE  SUPPLY  SIDE,"  STRESSED 
THE  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PUNITIVE  TAXATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 
AND  CALLED  FOR  THE  CHANGE  IN  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  WHICH  THEN 
FOLLOWED  IN  1981.   WE  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN  SIDE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  ADVOCATE  POLICIES  TO  REDUCE  THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON 
THE  ECONOMY  AND  RESTRAIN  CONGRESSIONAL  SPENDING  AS  THE  BEST 
CLIMATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  THE  REPUBLICAN  SIDE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  HAS 
ALSO  BEEN  COMMENDED  FOR  ITS  WORK  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 
TAXATION,  ACCURACY  OF  GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 
INCOME  MOBILITY  AND  INCOME  GROWTH,  WELFARE  REFORM,  AND  A  VARIETY 
OF  OTHER  TOPICS. 

IN  THIS  CONGRESS  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  HIGHLIGHT  THE  NEED  TO 
IMPROVE  U.S.  COMPETITIVENESS  AND  REDUCE  TAX  BARRIERS  TO  SAVING, 
INVESTMENT,  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH.   BY  PERMITTING  OUR  WORKERS 
TO  HAVE  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  TECHNOLOGICALLY  ADVANCED  TOOLS,  WE 
WOULD  PROVIDE  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH,  EMPLOYMENT 
GAINS,  AND  PROGRESS  IN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING.   THE  JEC,  AS 
CONGRESS*  THINK  TANK,  CAN  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  DEVELOPING 
THE  POLICIES  NEEDED  TO  ACHIEVE  THESE  GOALS. 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  WE  MUST  BE  MINDFUL  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  ECONOMY 
IN  GOVERNMENT   SPENDING.   NO  BUDGET  CAN  BE  IMMUNE  FROM  RESTRAINT, 
AND  THE  JEC  BUDGET  IS  NO  EXCEPTION.   AS  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  KNOW,  CONGRESSIONAL  SPENDING  ON  ITS  OWN 
PERSONNEL  HAS  BECOME  A  MORE  SENSITIVE  TOPIC  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  25  PERCENT  STAFF  SAVINGS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
AND  CONGRESS.   RESTRAINT  IN  COMMITTEE  SPENDING  INCREASES  WILL  BE 
NEEDED. 

THANK  YOU. 
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REVIEW  OF  committee's  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  you  have  set  a  standard,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Your  request  is  the  least  of  the  agencies  that  have  come  before  us 
today.  All  of  them  have  asked  for  what  they  considered  to  be  man- 
datory increases,  which  not  only  included  COLAs  but  merit  step  in- 
creases and  other  assorted  benefits,  and  you  clearly  have  not  asked 
for  that. 

I  gather  that  the  JEC  is  not  under  the  same  authorizing  require- 
ments. I  question  whether  they  are  really  required,  what  the  defi- 
nition of  mandatory  is  for  some  of  the  other  agencies,  but  you 
clearly  are  not  under  the  same  authorization  with  regard  to  instep 
and  COLA  increases.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Obey.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Quick.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  have  more  flexibility,  like  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so  on  and,  of  course,  that 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  staff,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the 
committee. 

If  I  might  ask  you  about  something  that  I  have  been  wondering 
about  for  some  time,  and  it  concerns  the  issue  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  estimate  the  cost  of  legislation  on  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  private  sector  to  include  such  a  fiscal 
impact  analysis  in  various  legislation  before  it  got  to  the  House 
Floor,  would  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  perhaps  be  an  appro- 
priate locale  or  an  appropriate  source  of  that  estimate;  maybe  not 
originating  the  estimate  but  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  doubt  very  much  that  we  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  that.  Very  frankly,  we  have  a  lot  of  holes  in  our  oper- 
ation now.  We  have  just  lost  our  agriculture  specialist,  for  instance. 
We  really  need  to  buttress  what  we  are  doing  in  the  area  of  tax 
expertise.  And  so  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  gaps  now  and  I  doubt, 
given  our  staff  resources,  that  we  would  be  able  to  do  something 
like  that. 

I  would  think  that  the  right  agency  to  provide  that  information 
for  the  Congress  if  the  Congress  would  go  that  route  would  be  CBO. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  CBO,  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  for  the  record  first.  I  discussed  it  with  Senator  Sarbanes  and 
he  felt  that  sometimes  the  JEC  had  difficulty  agreeing  within 
itself;  there  tended  to  be  some  pronounced  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  that  is  to  be  expected.  I  think  that  given  the 
fact  that  economics  is  such  a  controversial  subject,  and  any  time 
you  get  three  economists  together  you  have  four  opinions,  you 
really,  I  think,  have  to  almost  expect  that  there  will  be  intellectu- 
al  

Mr.  MoRAN.  Differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Obey  [continuing].  Differences  that  are  quite  broad  between 
not  just  the  parties  but  a  number  of  other  subgroups  as  well. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  You  issued  six  very  complex  extensive  reports 
on  issues  that  were  very  much  in  the  public's  mind  over  the  last 
term,  last  year  actually.  From  January  right  up  to  December  30, 
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you  were  very  busy,  the  staff  had  a  big  workload,  and  we  are  won- 
dering with  this  budget  request  whether  you  think  you  can  be  as 
productive  this  year  in  terms  of  taking  on  what  are  bound  to  be 
central  economic  issues;  what  the  Administration  proposes  vis-a-vis 
other  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  recession,  wherein  are  you 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  such  an  intensive  workload  this  year? 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  choice.  As  I  say,  the  re- 
sources are  limited  in  terms  of  what  the  scope  of  our  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  I  am  acutely  embarrassed  at  times  because  of  the 
inability  to  do  something  like  renew  that  basic  Special  Study  on 
Economic  Change.  We  will  just  have  to  do  that,  and  we  should  be 
doing  it  now,  but  we  will  just  have  to  do  the  best  job  we  can  given 
the  resources. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  that  author- 
izes the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  Obey.  Right. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  This  gives  you  certain  minimum  requirements  to 
serve  the  Congress  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Obey.  Right. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  we  have  covered  this.  The  fact  is  you  have 
such  a  nominal  increase  that  at  least  I  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
find  much  to  question.  But  Mr.  Taylor  perhaps  can  come  up  with 
some  lines  of  questioning  that  would  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I  would  share  your  compliment  about  holding 
the  cost.  What  I  would  go  to  is  just  saying  what  would  be  the  possi- 
bility of  elimination  altogether?  And  I  don't  mean  that  in  any  neg- 
ative or  hostile  way,  but  if  we — and  I  have  asked  other  committees 
coming  in — if  we  are  going  to  make  substantial  reductions,  and  the 
President  was  talking  about  25  percent  for  the  White  House,  25 
percent  for  the  Congress. 

We  don't  necessarily  have  to  follow  it  to  the  very  percentage 
point,  but  if  we  make  any  significant  changes,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  hard  eliminations.  We  cannot  do  it  with  freezing,  as 
good  as  that  is,  and  my  question  would  be,  if  your  committee  were 
eliminated,  would  you  feel  that  the  GAO,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Budget  Committee,  the  White  House  equivalent 
to  Joint  Taxation  Committee,  is  there  room  out  there  to  pull  to- 
gether and  at  least  do  part  of  the  job  or  do  an  adequate  job  of  what 
the  committee  is  doing? 

Mr.  Obey.  Well,  I  think  everybody  has  to  make  their  own  judg- 
ment. I  would  simply  point  out  that  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  way 
issues  have  evolved  the  last  20  years,  I  don't  think  our  economic 
performance  has  improved  a  lot  since  1973.  I  mean,  we  had  a  tre- 
mendous track  record  in  this  economy  until  1973.  We  were  bring- 
ing the  debt  down  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  every  single  year  virtu- 
ally until  1973  and  then  we  stalled  out.  This  economy  changed.  The 
world  economy  changed.  We  didn't  keep  up  with  it. 

The  energy  crisis  revealed  some  real  weaknesses  in  the  economy, 
and  so  we  stalled  out  for  about  six  years,  and  then  the  debt  started 
going  up,  and  we  entered  the  world  economy  for  real  at  that  time. 
Until  then,  we  didn't  really  matter  much  how  much  we  traded  be- 
cause the  world  didn't  trade  very  much.  Now,  we  live  and  die  on 
trade. 
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So  I  would  submit  that  if  you  eliminate  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, you  will  still  have  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Budget  Committee,  their  focus  properly  is  budget  issues,  but  I  don't 
think  that  they  fulfill  the  mission  of  taking  a  long-term  look  at  the 
economy.  The  Budget  Committee  is  so  busy  debating  day-to-day 
budget  policy  and  having  the  day-to-day  political  clashes  associated 
with  budget  policy,  that  I  don't  think  they  have  the  institutional 
capability  to,  or  the  time,  certainly,  to  engage  in  long-term  review 
of  economic  issues. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  do,  much  as  the  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers  is  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  But  I  have  learned  a  long  time  ago  ev- 
erybody makes  up  their  own  mind  on  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  any  of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned,  and  I 
may  not  have  covered  them  all,  I  know  we  have  had — the  GAO  has 
5,000  people,  and  it  has  been  in  and  talked  about  the  multitude  of 
studies  it  does  and  the  importance,  and  I  know  we  have  the  Con- 
gressional Research  and  the  Library,  850  or  so  people,  and  all  sorts 
of  skills,  and,  of  course,  the  other  committees  that  might  touch  on 
this  subject.  Are  any  of  those,  could  any  of  those  be  eliminated  or 
staffs  be  reduced  and  their  tasks  taken  up  by  your  committee? 

Mr.  Obey.  No,  I  think  they  perform  very  different  functions.  Any 
staff-driven  operation  will,  inevitably,  develop  studies  which  are  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand. 

What  you  are  supposed  to  have  in  the  area  of  economics,  in  order 
to — I  mean,  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  their 
motto  was  sifting  and  winnowing,  through  which  the  truth  may  be 
found.  And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  or  what  you  need  in 
the  field  of  economics  is  the  clash  of  ideas.  And  that  only  comes  at 
the  Member  level. 

I,  frankly,  don't  care  much  what  the  staff  at  CBO  or  GAO  or  any- 
body else  thinks  about  a  given  subject.  It  is  up  to  elected  officials  to 
think  their  way  through  these  problems  and  to  reach  their  own 
conclusions  on  them,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the  JEC  does  that 
you  could  never,  or  that  is  quite  different  from  something  that  any 
of  these  staff  agencies  do  around  here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  it  is  the  staff,  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  dollars 
are,  and  the  Members  are  going  to  be  paid  and  be  the  same  wheth- 
er they  are  on  the  committee  or  not. 

And  if  you  had  the  committee,  is  there  any  way  you  could  utilize 
staff  from  any  of  these  other  organizations,  since  they  are  not  tied 
to  or  most  of  them  not  tied  to  a  single  committee?  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  Congress. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  we  have  different  kinds  of  expertise.  I  think 
they  have  different  approaches.  I  have  sat  and  reviewed  their  budg- 
ets for  a  long  time  and  I  just  don't  believe  they  perform  the  same 
functions.  I  think  they  are  a  very  different  breed  of  cat. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  have  really  covered  all  of  the  questions  that 
seemed  appropriate.  The  increase  of  $280,000  is  a  moderate  in- 
crease, and  other  than  what  the  Chairman  might  wish  to  ask,  I 
think  the  subcommittee  has  concluded. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  my  timing  was  perfect. 
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Mr.  Carr? 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND  REPORTS 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  thank  you,  David,  and,  similarly,  I  think  it  is  fine 
that  you  come  with  essentially  a  freeze.  I  was  looking  at  the  justifi- 
cation on  budget  estimates  here  and  looking  at  the — there  were  six 
reports  in  1992. 

Mr.  Obey.  Six  reports  and  56  hearings. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  guess  my  own  question,  and  I  will  just  ask  it  and  you 
can  make  a  general  response  or  I  will  make  a  general  comment. 

While  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting  and  important  things  in  the 
study,  I  wonder  why  was  it  deemed  important  that  three  of  the  six 
reports  deal,  one,  with  Eastern  Europe  struggling  to  stay  on  the 
reform  track;  one  is  the  new  Russian  revolution  transition  to  mar- 
kets in  Russia  and  other  Commonwealth  States;  another  was  the 
Chinese  economy. 

Those  are  all  important  things  and  the  economy  is  so  intercon- 
nected, and  I  understand  all  that,  but  given  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  given  the — I  mean,  if  I  have  a  question  that  I  would 
ask  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  investigate,  I  don't  think 
those  three  would  be  high  on  my  list  of  studies  to  make  with  scarce 
resources.  How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Obey.  Let  me  just  show  you  this  list.  I  think  you  are  misin- 
terpreting something. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  just  reading  what  is  here. 

Mr.  Obey.  The  reports  were  not  the  focus  of  our  activity.  The 
focus  of  our  activity  can  be  found  in  the  hearings  that 

Mr.  Carr.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  And  that  is  where  we  spent  the  bulk  of  our  time  and 
the  lion's  share  was  domestic  only  7  of  the  56  hearings  were  on 
international  subjects.  But  the  fact  is  these  reports  are  important 
because  we  have  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  seen  a  time 
when  we  have  had  a  requirement  that  economies  devolve  from  a 
State-directed  economy  to  a  market  economy.  The  world  doesn't 
have  any  history  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Obey.  My  own  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  is  being 
asked  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  the  basis  of  some  economists' 
judgment  about  what  is  going  to  work  and  what  isn't.  Everjrthing 
we  fund  through  the  IMF  and  through  the  European  Development 
Bank  plus  our  bilateral  funds,  and,  very  frankly,  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  doing.  By  we,  I  mean  this  Government,  when  it  comes 
to  these  wonderful  pronouncements  about  what  is  going  to  work 
and  how  we  can  help  make  it  work. 

To  me,  anything  that  adds  to  the  literacy  in  the  field  which  is 
virtually  nonexistent  is  crucial. 

Mr.  Carr.  How  does  the  committee  decide  what  reports  to  under- 
take? 

Mr.  Obey.  It  is  based  on  the  judgment  of  the  staff  and  the  Chair 
about  what  is  important.  Sometimes  agencies  themselves  feel  they 
have  contributions  that  they  feel  they  can  make  and  come  in. 

In  a  number  of  these  cases,  what  happens  is,  say  the  CIA  has  de- 
veloped information;  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  it 
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into  the  public  realm,  and  we  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
do  that.  And  it  is  a  melding  of  the  resources,  the  way  you  were 
talking  about  just  a  minute  ago. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  do  if  it  can  be  done  without 
taking  your  eye  off  the  main  ball,  which  is  certainly  the  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  might  just  take  this  opportunity,  then,  to  lobby  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  impact  of 
the  infrastructure  investments  on  the  economy.  That  is  an  area, 
David,  right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Obey.  We  did  the  seminal  study  on  that  under  Senator  Bent- 
sen  when  he  was  Chair,  and  we  followed  it  up  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  think  the  infrastructure  debate  turned  in  this  Congress 
after  the  Bentsen  report  was  published. 

Mr.  Carr.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Obey.  When  he  was  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Quick.  1979  and  1980. 

Mr.  Obey.  1979  and  1980. 

Mr.  Carr.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  copy  of  that  and  then 
maybe  you  could  consider  that  one? 

Mr.  Obey.  Hamilton  followed  up  on  it  when  he  was  Chair,  as 
well. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  are  being  asked  by  all  kinds  of  experts  to  do  all 
kinds  of  things  on  infrastructure  and  I  don't  think  this;  like  you 
said  for  Foreign  Ops,  this  institution  doesn't  have  any  idea  what  its 
economic  impact  is.  The  only  thing  they  can  think  about  is  the  job 
that  is  created  tomorrow,  not  the  impact  of  what  it  is  that  is  cre- 
ated on  the  economy  for  30  years  to  come,  and  we  could  use  some 
help.  So  maybe  you  could  supply  me  with  some  food  for  thought. 

[Clerk's  note. — Information  was  provided  to  Mr.  Carr,  as  re- 
quested.] 

Mr.  Obey.  A  similar  effort  we  undertook  was  on  semiconductors. 
You  had  a  great  debate  about  whether  the  Japanese  were  dumping 
or  not,  and  the  study  was  done  which  demonstrated  that  we  had 
minimal  access  to  Japanese  markets  in  terms  of  semiconductors. 
They  had  huge  access  to  our  market,  but  that  in  the  European 
market,  where  you  had  neutral  territory,  we  did  quite  well,  which 
demonstrated  to  us,  we  felt,  and  I  think  to  a  lot  of  independent  ob- 
servers, that  the  American  semiconductor  industry  could  compete 
if  you  were  on  a  level  playing  field.  And  I  think  they  have  begun  to 
demonstrate  that  here  in  our  own  market  again  over  the  past  three 
years  or  so. 

Mr.  Fazio.  OK,  thank  you,  David. 

You  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  earlier  about  this  budget 
and  frankly,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to  us  as  one 
of  the  smallest  increases,  if  any,  even  some  that  are  of  comparable 
size.  So  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  what  you  know  as 
a  member  of  this  committee  in  what  is  an  extremely  difficult  year. 
We  may  be  working  sooner  than  later  on  reaching  some  finality. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  some  questions  to 
submit  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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Question.  For  the  record,  please  supply  a  table  of  JEC  staffing  and  appropriations 
since  1980  in  comparison  with  other  agencies  or  staffs  that  do  comparable  types  of 
work.  In  addition,  provide  a  table  that  shows  budget  growth  in  real  terms  instead  of 
nominal  dollars. 
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Annual  Appropriations 
Thousands  of  Doilars 

Agency 


Fiscal 

Year 

0MB 

CEA 

JEC 

CBO 

1980 

33.431 

2,102 

2,749 

12.386 

1981 

33,484 

2,205 

2,207 

12.519 

1982 

32,853 

1,985 

2.305 

13.226 

1983 

34,318 

2,177 

2,387 

15.094 

1984 

37,31 1 

2.464 

2.512 

16.723 

1985 

38,852 

2.560 

2.644 

17.541 

1986 

35,695 

2.202 

2.530 

16.160 

1987 

37,413 

2.370 

2.966 

17.783 

1988 

39,000 

2.500 

3.179 

17,886 

1989 

39,640 

2.787 

3.330 

18.361 

1990 

44,317 

2.865 

3.454 

19.229 

1991 

48,342 

3.064 

3.674 

21.183 

1992 

51,934 

3,345 

4.020 

22.542 

1993 

54,479 

3,508 

4,020 

22.542 

Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1982  - 1993 
Annual  appropriations  deflated  by  CPI-U 
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Number  of  Employees 

Agency 


Fiscal 

Year 

0MB 

CEA 

JEC 

CBO 

1980 

572 

36 

56 

218 

1981 

582 

41 

46 

218 

1982 

596 

39 

46 

218 

1983 

567 

33 

46 

220 

1984 

574 

32 

46 

220 

1985 

557 

29 

46 

220 

1986 

525 

28 

46 

222 

1987 

507 

33 

49 

238 

1988 

525 

31 

50 

238 

1989 

524 

31 

51 

238 

1990 

507 

38 

51 

238 

1991 

540 

31 

51 

222 

1992 

563 

41 

51 

238 

1993 

572 

41 

51 

238 

Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1982  - 1993 
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Appropriation  per  Employee 

Agency 


Fiscal 

Year 

0MB 

CEA 

JEC 

CBO 

1980 

58,446 

58,389 

49,089 

56,817 

1981 

57,533 

53,780 

47,978 

57,427 

1982 

55,122 

50,897 

50,109 

60,670 

1983 

60,526 

65,970 

51 ,891 

68,609 

1984 

65,002 

77,000 

54,609 

76.014 

1985 

69,752 

88,276 

57,478 

79,732 

1986 

67,990 

78,643 

55,000 

72,793 

1987 

73,793 

71,818 

60,531 

74,718 

1988 

74,286 

80,645 

63,580 

75,151 

1989 

75,649 

89,903 

65,294 

77,147 

1990 

87,410 

75,395 

67,725 

80,794 

1991 

89,522 

98,839 

72,039 

95,419 

1992 

92,245 

81 ,585 

78,824 

94,714 

1993 

95,243 

85,561 

78,824 

94,714 

Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1982  - 1993 
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Annual  Real  Appropriations 
Thousands  of  1993  Dollars 

Agency 


Fiscal 

Year 

0MB 

CEA 

JEC 

CBO 

1980 

58,829 

3,699 

4.837 

21 .796 

1981 

53,412 

3,517 

3,521 

19.970 

1982 

49,365 

2,983 

3,463 

19,873 

1983 

49.961 

3,169 

3,475 

21 ,974 

1984 

52,070 

3,439 

3,506 

23,338 

1985 

52,356 

3,450 

3.563 

23,638 

1986 

47,224 

2,913 

3.347 

21 ,380 

1987 

47,754 

3.025 

3.786 

22,698 

1988 

47,802 

3,064 

3.896 

21 ,923 

1989 

46,353 

3,259 

3.894 

21 ,471 

1990 

49,166 

3,178 

3,832 

21 .333 

1991 

51 ,465 

3.262 

3.911 

22.552 

1992 

53,674 

3,457 

4,155 

23.297 

1993 

54,479 

3.508 

4,020 

22.542 

Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1982  - 1993 
Annual  appropriations  deflated  by  CPI-U 
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Question.  For  the  record,  itemize  the  Senate  provided  resources  by  budget  catego- 
ry, together  with  an  explanation  of  the  items  included. 

Answer.  Office  equipment  (computers,  copiers,  telephones,  typewriters,  calcula- 
tors) and  furniture  used  by  the  Committee  are  generally  not  funded  directly  from 
the  JEC  appropriation.  Equipment  used  in  the  Senate  Offices  of  the  Committee  is 
provided  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  while  some  equipment  used  in  the 
House  Offices  of  the  Committee  is  provided  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  (Computers 
located  in  our  House  Offices  are  provided  by  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms.)  Furni- 
ture is  provided  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  JEC  does  not  maintain  records  on  the  dollar  value  of  office  equipment  and 
furniture  supplied  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Requests  are  made  for  specific 
items  of  equipment  or  furniture,  and  if  the  request  is  approved,  the  item  is  supplied. 
Records  of  the  dollar  value  of  furniture  and  equipment  should  be  maintained  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Because  we  do  not  maintain  records  on  the  dollar  value  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment provided  by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  we  cannot  allocate  costs  among  budget 
category.  If  you  would  like,  we  will  request  an  itemized  breakdown  of  furniture  and 
equipment  from  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  then  attempt  to  allocate  these  func- 
tions among  budget  categories. 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1993. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 
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ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER,  DIRECTOR 

JAMES  L.  BLUM,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

GAIL  DEL  BALZO,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

STANLEY  L.  GREIGG,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

POLLY  E.  HODGES,  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  OFFICER 

DAVID  M.  DELQUADRO,  PERSONNEL  OFFICER 

MARK  G.  DESAUTELS,  ASSISTANT  FOR  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

DANIEL  F.  ZIMMERMAN,  CHIEF,  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RE- 
SEARCH UNIT 

C.G.  NUCKOLS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGET.  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 

NICKY  GOREN,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  presents  us  with  £ 
budget  request  of  $23.65  milhon;  a  staff  ceihng  of  226  positions  foi 
fiscal  year  1994;  an  increase  of  five  percent,  $1.1  million,  over  the 
enacted  1993  appropriation.  No  new  positions  are  requested. 

We  want  to  welcome,  once  again.  Bob  Reischauer,  who  was 
named  Director  of  CBO  in  March  of  1989  and  was  reappointed  ef 
fective  January  1992.  We  have  a  number  of  people  on  his  staff,  wh< 
I  would  like  to  have  him  introduce  to  us  as  it  is  appropriate. 

We  will  put  your  remarks  in  the  record  and.  Bob,  have  you  indi 
cate  to  us,  in  an  offhand  fashion,  if  you  can,  the  highlights  of  it 
and  then  we  will  proceed  with  some  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 
CEO  is  a  nonpartisan  organization  that  furnishes  the  Congress  with  information 
and  analyses  on  issues  relating  to  the  U.S.  economy,  the  federal  budget,  and 
federal  programs.  CBO  does  not  make  policy  recommendations,  but  presents  the 
Congress  with  options  and  alternatives  in  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas,  all  of 
which  have  economic  and  budgetary  impacts. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  $23,650,000,  an  increase  of  4.9 
percent,  or  $1,108,000,  over  our  estimated  fiscal  year  1993  operating  level  of 
$22,542,000.  Of  our  requested  increase,  $1,035,000,  or  93  percent,  is  for  the 
mandatory  personnel-related  expenses  needed  to  maintain  our  current  staff  ceiling 
of  226  positions.  In  spite  of  strong  Congressional  demand  for.  and  continuing 
legislative  mandates  requiring,  CBO  work,  no  additional  positions  are  being 
sought  at  this  time.  The  remainder  of  the  increase,  $73,000,  is  for  price  increases 
in  various  automated  data  processing  (ADP)  and  administrative  areas.  No 
workload  or  equipment  increases  are  included  in  this  request. 

Before  discussing  our  request  in  detail,  I  will  review  for  the  Committee  the 
principal  services  that  CBO  provided  the  Congress  during  this  past  fiscal  year. 
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CURRENT  CBO  SERVICES  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


The  second  session  of  the  102nd  Congress  proved  to  be  a  busy  and  productive 
time  for  CBO.  In  addition  to  its  19  formal,  published  reports  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  to  its  regular  bill  cost  estimate  and  scorekeeping  duties,  CBO  responded  to 
Congressional  requests  for  analysis  in  areas  as  diverse  as  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  and  student  loan  programs  with  a  constant  stream  of  papers, 
memorandums,  and  letters.  CBO  testified  41  times  in  fiscal  year  1992  before  17 
different  Congressional  committees,  demonstrating  the  broad  range  of  CBO's 
analytic  expertise.  If  anything,  we  expect  fiscal  year  1993  to  be  an  even  more 
demanding  and  productive  time  as  we  serve  the  103rd  Congress. 

On  the  budget  front,  1992  was  the  second  fiscal  year  and  third  budget  year 
under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA).  As  in  the  two  prior  budget  years. 
Congress  hewed  closely  to  BEA's  standards  in  formulating  a  1993  budget,  carving 
even  more  savings  from  defense  discretionary  spending  than  was  required.  The 
Congress  also  rejected  several  attempts  to  tear  down  the  firewalls  last  year, 
requiring  that  the  savings  forged  in  defense  be  applied  to  deficit  reduction. 
However,  the  severity  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  BEA  also  became  clear  in 
budgeting  for  1993,  as  most  agencies  and  the  Congress  itself  got  little,  if  any, 
increased  funding  over  fiscal  year  1992. 
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Keeping  to  the  discretionary  spending  limits  again  this  budget  year  will  be 
even  tougher.  We  expect  CBO's  expertise  to  be  called  upon  repeatedly  to  price 
out  various  budget  options  and  to  analyze  new  budgetary  procedures  as  the 
Congress  seeks  to  stretch  limited  resources,  especially  if  the  new  Administration 
and  the  new  Congress  open  discussions  on  a  new  long-range  plan  for  reducing  the 
deficit. 

Though  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  proved  unable  to  resolve  their 
differences  over  further  funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  CBO 
continued  to  provide  important  analyses  in  this  area.  CBO  testified  on  a  number 
of  occasions  on  the  operation  of  bank  and  thrift  regulators  and  resolution  bodies 
and  on  the  condition  of  their  respective  insurance  funds.  The  agency  provided 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  increased  insurance  premiums  on  the  banking  industry 
and  of  the  added  costs  caused  by  delay  in  closing  insolvent  thrifts.  We  will 
publish  additional  analyses  in  this  area  since  the  Congress  and  the  new 
Administration  will  make  this  matter  one  of  their  first  orders  of  business. 

As  we  are  encouraged  to  do  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
CBO  provided  a  number  of  reports  that  examined  the  effect  of  various  types  of 
federal  spending  on  the  economy.  One  dealt  with  S&L  spending,  which  has  little 
stimulitive  effect.  Another  report,  just  as  timely,  looked  at  defense  conversion  and 
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the  economic  effects  of  reduced  defense  spending.  More  recently,  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  of  reports  that  is  helping  to  set  the  stage  for  the  upcoming  debate 
on  the  future  of  health  care,  we  looked  at  the  economic  implications  of  rising 
health  care  costs.  (A  companion  report  documented  the  projections  for  federal 
spending  in  this  aie&.) 

In  the  last  two  years,  CBO  has  done  eight  major  studies  dealing  with 
health  care  and  a  number  of  more  informal  reports.  We  are  currently  at  work  on 
an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  major  health  care  reform  proposals,  as  well  as  other 
options  to  reform  current  practices.  As  a  result,  the  agency  is  prepared  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  as  the  debate  on  health  care 
begins.  This  issue  will  be  high  on  the  legislative  agenda  and  we  anticipate  that 
it  will  make  a  substantial  demand  on  our  resources. 

As  the  international  economy  continues  to  play  a  greater  role  in  our 
country's  future,  CBO  has  focused  on  its  wide-ranging  effects.  We  are  nearing 
completion  of  reports  dealing  with  policy  initiatives  to  ameliorate  the  economic 
plight  of  developing  countries,  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  and  with  reemployment  assistance  for  workers  who  lose  their  jobs, 
including  those  displaced  by  foreign  competition. 
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Along  with  the  normal  high  level  of  analytic  activity  at  CBO  this  year, 
there  was  an  attendant  level  of  organizational  change  as  well.  In  July,  following 
the  retirement  and  untimely  death  of  Alfred  Fitt,  our  first  General  Counsel  and 
well  known  by  this  committee,  I  appointed  his  assistant,  Gail  Del  Balzo,  as 
General  Counsel.  In  September,  I  announced  the  appointment  of  Robert  Dennis 
as  Assistant  Director  for  our  newly  renamed  Macroeconomic  Analysis  Division 
(formerly  the  Fiscal  Analysis  Division).  Short  biographies  of  these  new  members 
of  my  executive  staff  can  be  found  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  Justification 
Booklet. 

Finally,  a  word  about  coordination  with  our  sister  support  agencies  in  the 
legislative  branch.  CBO  continues  to  work  very  closely  with  its  sister  agencies 
to  prevent  undesired  duplication  of  analyses.  All  new  project  starts  are  closely 
coordinated  by  the  analysts  themselves.  Further,  new  projects  are  also  reviewed 
at  the  administrative  level  by  the  Interagency  Coordination  Group,  and  problem 
projects  needing  continued  coordination  are  flagged  for  further  review.  All 
ongoing  and  proposed  projects  are  listed  with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service's  Research  Notification  System. 

So  that  analysts  in  particular  issue  areas  are  familiar  with  their  counterparts 
in  sister  agencies,  and  to  exchange  plans  for  upcoming  analysis,  the  Interagency 
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Coordination  Group  organizes  about  half  a  dozen  specialist  meetings  a  year. 
These  meetings  have  been  taking  place  since  the  mid-1980s  and  have  proved  very 
productive  in  increasing  conununication  among  agencies.  In  a  healthy  spirit  of 
cooperation,  agency  heads  also  meet  formally  once  a  year  to  discuss  issues  of 
conmion  concern. 

Coordination  has  also  spread  beyond  the  purely  analytic  area  to  questions 
of  technological  support  CBO  is  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Telecommunications  Networic,  which  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  its  time  this  year 
advising  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  implementing  a  fiber  optic  backbone 
network  known  as  CAPNET. 

Coordination  continues  to  be  of  primary  concern  at  CBO,  and  the  systems 
currendy  in  place  for  assessing  agency  overlap  are  working  quite  smoothly. 


The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (the  Balanced 
Budget  Act)  was  amended  in  1990  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  (OBRA-90).    While  continuing  the  many  tasks  assigned  to  CBO  by  the 
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original  law,  OBRA-90  also  gave  CBO  a  number  of  new  tasks  under  Title  Xni, 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  which  resulted  in  a  major  overhaul  of  the  entire 
budget  process. 

First  and  foremost,  CBO  continues  its  current  role  in  the  sequestration 
process,  though  that  process  has  itself  been  changed  considerably.  And  although 
CBO's  role  continues  to  be  advisory,  the  agency  must  still  prepare  very  detailed 
reports  involving  even  more  complex  calculations  than  in  the  past.  CBO  now 
prepares  three  sequestration  reports  each  year,  instead  of  two  as  in  the  past. 

Our  responsibility  under  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  for  alerting  the  Congress 
to  a  recession  or  low  economic  growth-conditions  that  allow  the  Congress  to 
consider  suspending  the  Balanced  Budget  Act's  spending  constraints-was 
maintained  by  OBRA-90.  Our  current  economic  assumptions,  while  modest 
compared  with  other  recoveries,  do  not  include  sufficiently  low  growth  to  warrant 
such  notice. 

The  Balanced  Budget  Act  also  requires  CBO  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  report  on  unauthorized  appropriations  and  expiring  authorizations.  We  file  that 
report  with  the  Congress  on  January  IS  each  year. 
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Finally,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  gives  CBO  an  enhanced  role  in 
preparing  cost  estimates  for  bills  and  in  estimating  the  act's  pay-as-you-go 
provisions  with  regard  to  proposals  for  future  entitlement  spending.  In  mid- 
October,  we  issued  a  Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  CEO's 
own  estimates  would  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  a  $1.4  billion  pay-as-you-go 
sequestration-$lSO  million  of  cuts  in  automatic  spending  increases  and  special 
rule  programs  and  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  0.8  percent  in  other  non- 
exempt  direct  spending  programs.  However,  CBO  used  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  (OKfB)  July  update  report  as  die  basis  of  its  calculations,  as  0MB 
repom  fvovide  the  basis  for  any  sequestration  orders.  According  to  these 
calculations,  no  fiscal  year  1993  pay-as-you-go  sequestration  was  required. 


TTie  Budget  Act  of  1974 

The  Ccmgressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  mandates  that  CBO  prepare 
certain  reports  on  a  regular  basis  and  diat  it  undertake  other  studies  in  response 
to  Congressional  requests.  Specifically,  CBO  carries  out  the  following  tasks:  it 
maintains  current  tabulations  of  Congressional  revenue  and  spending  actions 
(scorekeeping);  prepares  five-year  cost  estimates  for  bills  reported  by  the 
authorizing  committees  (and  now  on  final  passage  as  well);  prepares  outlay 
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estimates  for  bills  providing  new  budget  authority;  supplies  information  on  tax 
expenditures  and  revenues;  annually  reports  projections  of  new  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  for  the  coming  five  fiscal  years;  estimates  the  cost  to  state 
and  local  governments  of  carrying  out  or  complying  with  federal  legislation; 
prepares  periodic  forecasts  of  economic  trends  and  alternative  fiscal  policies;  and 
analyzes  issues  that  affect  the  federal  budget 
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CBO  provides  the  Congress  with  up-to-date  tabulations  of  Congressional  actions 
on  revenue  and  spending  bills.  The  Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees 
particularly  use  these  tabulations  to  measure  the  status  of  Congressional  budget 
actions  compared  with  the  targets  or  limits  specified  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget 

The  bulk  of  CBO's  scorekeeping  activities  involve  spending  actions.  The 
spending  side  of  the  federal  budget  is  complex,  consisting  of  more  than  1,000 
separate  accounts.  Furthermore,  the  Congress  acts  each  year  on  a  large  number 
of  individual  legislative  bills  that  affect  spending,  including  13  appropriation  bills. 
CBO's  scorekeeping  system  tracks  Congressional  action  on  all  these  bills  from  the 
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time  they  are  reported  from  committee  to  their  enactment  into  law.  As  a  result, 
the  CBO  scorekeeping  data  base  for  budget  authority  and  outlays  is  extremely 
complex,  and  keeping  it  current  represents  a  major  effort.  This  effort  is  all  the 
more  intense  now  that  caps  have  been  placed  on  discretionary  appropriations 
through  1995.  Also,  our  work  in  this  area  has  intensified  as  a  result  of  the 
changed  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  activity. 

CBO  scorekeeping  estimates  are  derived  from  our  analysis  of  the 
President's  budget,  baseline  budget  projections,  and  bill  cost  estimates,  as  well  as 
from  the  economic  assumptions  used  for  the  concurrent  budget  resolution.  CBO 
conducts  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  scorekeeping  estimates  at  least  twice  a 
year  to  incorporate  new  information  provided  by  0MB  and  other  federal  agencies, 
revised  economic  assumptions  that  the  Budget  Committees  may  adopt,  and  other 
relevant  data. 

Specially  designed  computer  scorekeeping  reports  are  provided  weekly-and 
sometimes  daily~to  the  Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees.  Frequent  letters 
are  also  sent  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Budget  Committees  to  advise  them  on 
current  budgetary  levels.  In  addition,  advisory  letters  have  been  sent  on  request 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  on  the 
budgetary  impact  of  individual  appropriation  actions,  such  as  a  supplemental 
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appropriation  biU  or  a  continuing  resolution.  The  CBO  automated  scorekeeping 
data  base  also  provides  special  computer  reports  to  the  Appropriations  Conunittees 
to  use  in  preparing  their  "views  and  estimates"  reports  due  on  February  25,  and 
in  dividing  budget  resolution  allocations  among  subconunittees. 

CBO  also  prepares  a  weekly  automated  report  on  the  legislative  status  of 
selected  entitlement  and  other  bills  that  would  directly  afTect  budgetary 
requirements.  Similar  reports  provide  information  on  the  legislative  status  of  bills 
affecting  credit  activities,  bills  providing  required  authorizations  for  requested 
iq)propriations,  and  proposed  revisions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Copies  of  these  reports  are  provided  to  the  staffs  of  the  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Committees  of  both  Houses. 


Baseline  Budget  Projections 

Each  year,  CBO  prepares  a  new  set  of  baseline  budget  projections.  As  in  the  past, 
the  projections  take  as  their  starting  point  the  budgetary  decisions  the  Congress 
has  made  through  its  most  recently  completed  session  and  show  what  would 
happen  to  the  budget  if  no  new  policy  decisions  were  made  during  the  next  five 
fiscal  years.    These  projections  do  not  represent  a  forecast  of  future  budgets 
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because  the  Congress  does  make  numerous  new  policy  decisions  in  response  to 
changing  national  needs  and  economic  circumstances.  But  the  projections  provide 
a  useful  baseline  or  benchmark  against  which  proposed  changes  in  taxes  or 
spending  policies  may  be  measured  and  assessed.  A  longer-term  framework  is 
helpful  in  making  annual  budget  choices,  since  these  decisions  sometimes  have 
little  impact  on  the  budget  in  the  short  run.  They  do,  however,  significantly 
influence  relative  budget  priorities  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Because  the  discretionary  spending  limits  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
do  not  grow  as  fast  as  inflation,  the  baseline  no  longer  represents  current 
budgetary  policy  for  discretionary  programs  in  the  out-years.  Nonetheless,  the 
baseline  still  serves  several  important  purposes.  It  remains  a  reference  point  for 
estimating  changes  in  revenues  or  entitlement  spending  for  pay-as-you-go.  The 
difference  between  the  baseline  and  the  caps  for  discretionary  programs  shows  the 
amount  of  real  spending  reductions  still  to  be  made.  And  many  of  the  adjustments 
to  the  discretionary  caps  are  computed  using  the  baseline. 

CBO's  capability  to  do  budget  projections  has  enabled  the  Congress  to 
move  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  multiyear  budgeting.  In  the  past,  both 
Budget  Committees  have  used  CBO's  baseline  budget  projections  as  a  starting 
point  for  formulating  their  reconmiendations  for  the  annual  budget  resolution.  The 
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CBO  baseline  spending  projections  are  distributed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  authorizing  conunittees  as  background  information  for 
preparing  their  "views  and  estimates"  reports  to  the  Budget  Committees.  The 
Budget  Committees  then  use  the  CBO  baseline  projections  in  their  budget 
resolution  markup  materials  to  assess  how  spending  and  revenues  should  be 
altered  in  the  future  to  meet  fiscal  policy  goals  and  national  needs.  Indeed,  this 
ability  is  now  essential  to  the  Budget  Committees  as  they  seek  to  carry  out  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act's  requirement  for  flve-year  budget  resolutions. 

The  CBO  budget  projections  took  on  an  added  role  in  the  1980s.  They  now 
serve  as  the  baseline  for  computing  the  spending  reductions  to  be  achieved  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  process.  Moreover,  CBO  has  made  similar  use  of  baseline 
budget  projections  in  its  bill  cost  estimates  for  calculating  the  costs  or  savings  that 
would  result  from  legislative  proposals  to  change  existing  law.  This  process  is 
particularly  important  for  calculating  the  budgetary  effects  of  changes  in  various 
entitlement  programs,  especially  considering  the  new  pay-as-you-go  provisions. 

The  growing  use  of  budget  projections  requires  CBO  to  maintain  a  large 
multiyear  data  base  on  a  year-round  basis.  CBO  now  provides  both  Budget 
Committees  with  numerous  sets  of  five-year  projections  of  revenues  and  spending 
throughout  the  year,  usually  in  the  form  of  computer  tabulations.    In  addition, 
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CBO  publishes  a  five-year  budget  projections  report  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress  and  updates  it  each  summer. 

The  current  basehne  deficit  projection,  formally  released  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  on  January  26.  1993,  projects  a  baseline 
deficit  of  $310  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  $291  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1994,  but 
rising  to  $357  biUion  by  1998. 

The  concept  of  a  budget  baseline  was  incorporated  into  the  Balanced 
Budget  Act  to  determine  the  need  for  and  magnitude  of  any  across-tfie-board 
spending  reductions  that  might  be  needed  to  meet  specific  deficit  targets.  When 
the  act  was  amended  in  1987,  the  baseline  concqit  was  modified  to  approximate 
more  closely  the  methodology  we  use  in  our  baseline  projections.  The  major 
change  was  to  include  a  factor  for  inflation  and  pay  adjustments  in  projecting 
discretionary  appropriations.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  further  refined 
the  baseline  methodology  to  project  more  adequately  the  level  of  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  current  services  for  personnel-intensive  activities,  such  as 
those  that  the  legislative  branch  provides. 
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Analysis  of  the  President's  Budget 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  carefully  reviews  the  budget  estimates  that  the 
Administration  submits  to  the  Congress.  Where  necessary  and  appropriate,  CBO 
reestimates  the  Administration's  budgetary  proposals  using  its  own  economic 
assumptions  and  technical  estimating  methods. 

The  economic  assumptions  the  Budget  Conmiittees  use  to  formulate  the 
annual  budget  resolutions  are  sometimes  different  from  the  assumptions  the 
Administration  uses  to  prepare  the  President's  budget.  A  different  set  of  economic 
assumptions  may  signiflcantly  alter  the  budgetaiy  impact  of  the  President's 
proposals.  Both  Budget  Committees  periodically  ask  CBO  to  reestimate  the 
President's  budget  using  different  economic  assumptions. 

CBO  has  an  independent  capability  for  estimating  the  impact  of  various 
budgetary  proposals  on  budget  outlays.  To  keep  these  techniques  and  methods  as 
accurate  as  possible,  CBO  staff  carefully  monitor  both  actual  spending  trends,  as 
reported  monthly  by  the  Treasury,  and  various  program  data  series  that  provide 
information  on  recent  trends  in  the  use  of  federal  benefits  and  services,  the  growth 
in  beneficiaries,  and  other  factors  affecting  federal  spending.  CBO  uses  these 
independent  methods  to  reestimate  the  effect  of  the  President's  budgetary 
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proposals.    In  recent  years,  these  so-called  "technical  reestimates"  have  been 
signiflcant 

In  addition  to  reviewing  carefully  the  Administration's  budget  estimates, 
CBO  prepares  an  analysis  of  the  President's  budgetary  proposals.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  requests  this  publication  annually  to  assist  Members 
and  staff  in  preparing  for  overview  hearings  on  the  Administration's  annual 
budget  The  report  discusses  the  economic  outlook  for  the  next  several  years  and 
the  possible  economic  impact  of  the  President's  proposals.  It  also  presents  CBO's 
reestimates  of  the  budget  impact  of  these  proposals,  based  on  alternative  economic 
assumptions  and  on  CBO's  estimating  techniques  and  methods. 


Federal  Bill  Cost  Estimates 

CBO  prepares  cost  estimates  for  virtually  every  public  bill  reported  by  legislative 
conunittees  in  the  House  or  Senate  that  would  have  a  budgetary  impact.  CBO 
also  prepares  numerous  cost  estimates  at  committee  request  for  use  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  legislative  process.  CBO's  bill  cost  estimates  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  legislative  process.  Conmiittees  refer  to  them  increasingly  at 
every  stage  of  bill  drafting,  and  they  affect  the  Hnal  shape  of  legislation. 
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The  number  of  such  bill  cost  estimates  prepared  each  year  varies, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  legislation  being  considered  and  reported  by 
legislative  committees.  In  1992,  CBO  prepared  733  federal  cost  estimates,  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

A  large  part  of  CBO's  bill  costing  in  previous  years  was  for  the  House  and 
Senate  conmiittees  receiving  reconciliation  instructions  in  the  budget  resolution. 
CBO's  tracking  system  for  bill  cost  estimates  has  treated  work  on  the 
reconciliation  proposals  as  if  they  were  a  few  large  bills.  As  a  result,  this  system 
understates  the  true  work  load,  shown  in  the  figures  in  Table  1,  for  1985  through 
1990.  Work  on  a  reconciliation  bill  alone  is  equivalent  to  100  or  more  bill  cost 
estimates.   Last  year,  the  Congress  did  not  consider  a  reconciliation  bill. 

TABLE  1.  NUMBERS  OF  BILL  COST  ESTIMATES  (Formal  and  informal) 

1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 


Federal 

EsUmatcs  601  667  743  771  603  855  590  733 

State  and 

Local  Estimates      533  588  531  675  470  720  510  614 
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In  addition  to  cost  estimates  for  bills  the  legislative  committees  report, 
CBO  also  provides  the  Appropriations  Committees  with  estimates  of  outlays  for 
all  appropriation  bills.  These  estimates  of  outlays  are  prepared  for  each 
appropriation  account  and  are  transmitted  to  the  staffs  of  the  committees  largely 
in  the  form  of  computer  tabulations.  For  example,  many  reports  display  both 
budget  authority  and  outlay  data  in  the  Comparative  Statement  of  Budget 
Authority  formats  the  Appropriations  Committees  use.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
inquiries  that  CBO  receives,  it  is  fan-  to  say  that  our  estimating  function  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  of  any  legislative  body  in  the  world.  CBO  is  always  pleased 
to  furnish  technical  assistance  to  other  bodies  interested  in  following  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  a  model. 


State  and  Local  Government  Cost  Estimates 

The  State  and  Local  Government  Cost  Estimate  Act,  enacted  in  late  1981, 
temporarily  expanded  CBO's  responsibilities  for  bill  costing  by  requiring  estimates 
of  the  cost  that  state  and  local  governments  would  incur  as  a  result  of  proposed 
federal  legislation.  The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Reaffirmation  Act  made  this  requirement  permanent. 
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CBO  reviews  as  many  bills  as  possible  to  identify  their  potential  impact 
on  state  and  local  government  costs.  We  focus  on  bills  that,  in  our  judgment,  are 
likely  to  result  in  a  total  annual  cost  to  state  and  local  governments  of  at  least 
$200  million,  or  to  have  exceptional  Hscal  consequences  for  a  geographic  region 
or  particular  level  of  government.  During  1992,  CBO  prepared  state  and  local 
cost  estimates  for  614  bills.  Of  these  bills,  CBO  estimated  that  14  had  an 
aggregate  annual  cost  exceeding  the  $200  million  threshold,  57  were  below  the 
threshold  but  had  some  potential  effect  on  the  budgets  of  state  or  local 
governments,  and  543  had  no  impact. 


Economic  Forecasts  and  Macroeconomic  Analysis 

Each  fiscal  year,  CBO  provides  the  Congress  with  two  reports  on  the  economic 
forecast.  The  first  is  issued  early  in  the  legislative  session  to  coincide  with 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  The 
second  report  is  issued  in  midsummer. 

CBO  does  not  maintain  its  own  macroeconomic  model  of  the  economy. 

Instead,  it  uses  major  commercially  available  econometric  models  to  help  forecast 

both  the  domestic  and  international  economy,  an  increasingly  important  variable 
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when  predicting  the  nation's  economic  outiook.  The  models  cuirendy  in  use 
represent  a  broad  range  of  assumptions  about  how  the  economy  works  and 
comprise  Data  Resources,  Inc.;  the  Washington  University  Macroeconomic  Model; 
the  McKibbin-Sachs  Global  Model;  developed  by  Warwick  McKibbin  and  Jeffirey 
Sachs,  and  INTERMOD,  developed  at  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Hiumce. 

We  also  rely  on  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  panel  of  advisers  who 
represent  a  wide  spectrum  of  economic  views.  The  panel  meets  semiannually, 
before  a  new  forecast  is  issued,  and  is  supplemented  with  guests  possessing 
expertise  in  particular  areas  of  interest.  Appendix  A  to  this  statement  lists  the 
current  members  of  the  panel. 

The  reports  issued  in  January  and  August  of  1992  focused  on  recent 
economic  developments,  discussed  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  forecast  short-term 
economic  trends,  projected  long-term  trends,  and  detailed  the  federal  budget 
oudook  under  these  economic  assumptions.  CBO  must  use  various  models  of  the 
economy  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  that  we 
report  to  the  Congress  if  we  foresee  a  recession.  With  the  growing 
internationalization  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the  task  has  become  more  complex, 
because  it  is  increasingly  important  to  monitor  developments  abroad  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States. 
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More  and  more,  the  Congress  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  fiscal 
policy,  as  well  as  specific  federal  programs,  affects  the  overall  economy. 
Recently,  CBO  has  enhanced  its  analytic  capabilities  in  such  areas  of 
Congressional  interest  as  the  Hnancial  condition  of  thrift  institutions,  international 
debt,  national  saving,  and  U.S.  living  standards.  In  1992,  in  addition  to  two 
eccmomic  forecasts,  CBO's  newly  renamed  Macroeconomic  Analysis  Division 
published  two  analytical  reports:  Economic  Implications  of  Rising  Health  Care 
Costs  (October  1992)  and  The  Econonuc  Effects  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Crisis 
(January  1992).  Studies  currently  under  way  include  an  analysis  of  the 
inteigenerational  effects  of  federal  fiscal  policies,  the  potential  economic  risks  of 
defaults  in  the  insurance  industry,  and  an  assessment  of  die  decline  in  national 
savings  in  the  1980s. 


Tax  Analysis 

^th  each  new  economic  and  budget  baseline  forecast,  CBO  provides  die  Budget 
Committees  with  a  set  of  standardized  tables  providing  considerable  background 
detail  on  our  baseline  revenues  and  estimates  of  recent  tax  legislation.  The 
Budget  Committee  staff  members  have  found  these  tables  roost  useful. 
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CBO  also  provides  several  sets  of  five-year  baseline  revenue  estinnates 
based  on  alternative  economic  forecasts  developed  by  the  staffs  of  both  Budget 
Committees.  Most  of  these  are  done  to  aid  the  staffs  in  preparing  the  budget 
resolution. 

Revenue  scorekeeping  reports,  with  bill-by-bill  detail,  are  sent  biweekly, 
or  as  needed,  to  the  staffs  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  Finance,  and  Budget 
Conunittees.  The  reports  provide  five-year  estimates  of  the  revenue  effects  of 
each  tax  bill  on  the  legislative  process,  and  compare  the  cumulative  revenue 
effects  of  enacted  legislation  with  the  targets  set  in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
revenue  estimates  shown  in  the  reports  are  drawn  firom  CBO  cost  estimate  letters 
and  are  furnished  to  the  tax-writing  conunittees  when  each  tax  bill  is  reported. 

In  1992,  CBO  published  a  report  examining  the  economic  and  distributive 
effects  of  a  value-added  tax.  Reports  currently  under  way  for  possible  publication 
in  1993  include  a  study  of  tax  changes  to  stimulate  private  saving;  an  analysis  of 
the  various  components  of  income— with  emphasis  on  employer-provided  fringe 
benefits  and  income  from  capital~and  the  recent  changes  in  distribution;  and  the 
revenue  effects  of  a  U.S.  direct  expenditures,  or  consumed-income,  tax. 
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Program  Analysis 

CBO's  program  divisions-Human  Resources,  Natural  Resources,  National 
Security,  and  the  Special  Studies  Division— respond  to  requests  from  Congressional 
committees  to  analyze  issues  and  options  that  help  the  Congress  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  legislative  proposals.  Four  types  of  products  illustrate  the  range 
of  efforts  carried  out  by  the  program  divisions: 

o  Formal  and  informal  cost  estimates  and  other  budgetary  analytic 

work  analogous  to,  or  in  support  of.  the  efforts  of  the  Budget 
Analysis  Division.  Much  of  this  work  involves  developing 
simulation  models  to  estimate  the  impacts  of  technical  and  other 
changes  in  legislation; 

o  Short-term  policy  analyses,  usually  to  estimate  the  likely  effects  — 

other  than  costs-of  proposed  legislation; 

o  Longer-term  analyses  of  broad  issues,  considering  a  full  range  of 

policy  options.  These  projects  typically  result  in  published  studies; 
and 
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o         Testimony  at  Congressional  hearings,  which  often  follows  from 
other  work  CBO  has  done. 

The  principal  responsibility  of  the  program  divisions  is  to  assist  Congressional 
committees  in  examining  the  effects  of  legislative  policy  options  on  the  budget. 
Over  the  years,  CBO  has  responded  to  requests  for  analyses  of  key  program  issues 
from  almost  every  committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  CEO's  program  divisions  completed  18  such  reports 
for  nine  different  Congressional  committees—four  in  the  House  and  five  in  the 
Senate—and  for  the  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate.  Appendix  B  of  this  statement 
shows  the  distribution  of  all  reports  completed  by  CBO  for  Congressional 
committees  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  subject  areas  of  these  reports  have  typically  reflected  the  major 
budgetary  issues  before  the  Congress  and  the  nation.  Some  recent  studies  of  this 
type  are  The  Economic  Effects  of  Reduced  Defense  Spending;  Federal  Options  for 
Reducing  Waste  Disposal;  Rural  Hospitals  and  Medicare 's  Prospective  Payment 
System;  and  Paying  for  Highways,  Airways,  and  Waterways.  Our  program 
divisions  support  Congressional  debate  by  organizing  and  presenting  policy  goals, 
often  scattered  among  disparate  programs  in  different  budget  functions  and  tax 
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provisions,  in  a  single  analysis.   In  this  way,  the  Congress  can  see  more  clearly 
whether  its  policies  are  having  the  intended  effect. 

Much  legislation  with  purposes  not  closely  related  to  the  federal  budget 
nevertheless  has  important  budgetary  and  economic  consequences.  Many 
committees  have  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  such 
legislation.  These  analyses  often  expand  and  complement  information  provided  in 
a  CBO  cost  estimate. 

In  1992,  CBO  provided  the  Congress  with  several  such  reports,  including 
"Environmental  Qeanup  Issues  Associated  with  Closing  Military  Bases;"  Limiting 
Conventional  Arms  Exports  to  the  Middle  East;  Universal  Health  Insurance 
Coverage  Using  Medicare's  Payment  Rates;  and  Trade  Restraints  and  the 
Competitive  Status  of  the  Textile,  Apparel,  and  Nonrubber  Footwear  Industries. 

In  terms  of  direct  support  of  the  budget  process  by  the  program  divisions, 
many  CBO  studies  address  the  budgetary  implications  of  changes  in  program 
emphasis  or  direction  or  changes  in  the  carrying  out  of  new  initiatives. 
Committee  interest  in  such  analyses  may  be  prompted  by  budget  constraints  or  by 
the  perception  that  existing  programs  may  be  inefficient  or  have  outlived  their 
original  intent. 
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Recent  CBO  reports  along  these  lines  include  Auctioning  Radio  Spectrum 
Licenses:  The  START  Treaty  and  Beyond;  Structuring  U.S.  Forces  After  the  Cold 
War:  Costs  and  Effects  of  Increased  Reliance  on  the  Reserves:  "Costs  of 
Alternative  Approaches  to  SDI;"  and  "Reductions  in  the  Army  Officer  Corps." 

Based  on  current  conunittee  requests,  CBO  expects  to  produce  between  15 
and  25  published  studies  this  fiscal  year.  We  further  assume  that  our  level  of 
activity  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  similar  to  that  of  recent  fiscal  years.  CBO's 
program  divisions  have  remained  remarkably  stable  in  terms  of  staffing  and 
funding  since  the  inception  of  CBO.  Through  the  years,  they  have  accounted  for 
approximately  32  percent  of  CBO's  staff  positions  and  about  32  percent  of  its 
funding. 

Published  reports  represent  only  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  analytic 
support  that  the  program  divisions  provide  to  the  Congress.  Short-term  analysis 
in  the  form  of  staff  memorandums  and  letters  is  provided  regularly  to  committee 
staffs  by  the  program  divisions.  In  addition,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  CBO 
is  frequently  called  on  by  committees  to  testify.  This  testimony  is  often  in 
connection  with  an  ongoing  or  completed  report,  though  we  sometimes  prepare 
new  analyses  for  such  appearances. 
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Finally,  our  program  divisions  have  developed  a  number  of  sophisticated 
analytic  computer  models  of  federal  programs.  The  output  fix)m  these  models  is 
provided  to  our  Budget  Analysis  Division  (BAD)  to  use  in  its  cost  estimates,  and 
program  analysts  frequently  help  revise  or  improve  existing  BAD  models.  This 
capability  allows  our  program  units  to  respond  to  requests  that  require 
sophisticated  analytic  treatment,  such  as  simulating  the  effects  of  options  on 
beneficiaries  of  federal  programs.  Similarly,  the  program  divisions  have 
developed  models,  both  for  the  Budget  Committees  and  authorizing  committees, 
that  estimate  the  costs  and  revenues  of  specific  programs.  The  models  are  used 
by  the  committees  to  respond  to  proposals  made  during  the  markup  of  legislation. 

The  requests  and  demands  made  of  our  program  units  have  not  lessened 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  To  carry  out  its  policy  objectives  during  these 
times  of  severe  fiscal  constraint,  the  Congress  is  considering  numerous  new  and 
innovative  approaches  in  an  increasing  number  of  program  areas.  CBO  is  being 
asked  to  evaluate  and  analyze  many  of  these  proposals  and  to  put  them  in  a 
budgetary  context.  In  addition,  the  Congress  will  need  to  continue  to  assess  the 
programmatic  and  policy  implications  of  budget  reductions.  The  CBO  program 
divisions  have  the  resources  in  place  to  provide  information  as  the  Congress 
makes  these  important  reassessments. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CBO 


For  management  and  administrative  purposes,  CBO  is  divided  into  seven 
divisions,  plus  the  Office  of  the  Director,  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and 
the  OfHce  of  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Although  the  functions  of  the  divisions 
are  unique,  the  work  of  each  depends  highly  on  that  of  the  others,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  time  today  to  share  with  you  how  this  "crosswalk"  works. 

Three  of  our  divisions— Budget  Analysis,  Macroeconomic  Analysis,  and 
Tax  Analysis— primarily  support  the  needs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget, 
Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Hnance  Committees  for  accessible, 
comprehensive,  and  technical  budget  and  economic  information.  The  other  four 
divisions— Natural  Resources  and  Commerce,  National  Security,  Human  Resources 
and  Conmiunity  Development,  and  Special  Studies— provide  key  support,  often 
early  in  the  legislative  process,  to  the  budget  and  authorizing  committees  in 
analyzing  various  progranunatic  and  policy  options  and  their  associated  costs.  To 
perform  these  tasks,  each  unit  must  collaborate  with  the  others. 

For  example,  the  economic  assumptions  developed  by  the  Macroeconomic 
Analysis  Division  serve  as  the  basis  for  our  cost  estimating,  projections,  and 
analysis  of  issues.    The  budget  numbers  developed  by  the  Budget  Analysis 
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Division  often  depend  on  methodological  studies  done  in  the  program  divisions. 
Hnally,  the  cost  analysts  in  the  Budget  Analysis  Division  review  all  numbers 
developed  in  connection  with  analytic  studies.  This  crosswalk  among  our 
divisions  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  ability  to  provide  accurate  cost  estimates 
and  comprehensive  analyses  of  alternative  legislative  strategies. 


THE  nSCAL  YEAR  1993  REQUEST 


As  I  indicated  previously.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  being  requested  over  the 
1993  operating  level  consists  mostly  of  personnel-related  expenses.  Fully  funding 
this  increase  will  just  maintain  CBO  at  its  current  staff-year  level  of  220,  six 
positions  below  its  authorized  staff  ceiling.  Of  the  $1,108,000  total  increase  being 
requested.  $1,035,000,  or  93  percent,  is  for  increased  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits.  The  remaining  $73,000  covers  price  increases  in  a  wide  array  of  areas, 
including  printing,  conunercial  automated  data  processing  (ADP),  and 
administrative  contract  services.  CBO's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  a  4.9 
percent  increase  over  dte  fiscal  year  1993  level,  is  a  current-services  budget 
identical  to  CBO's  baseline  calculation  for  the  agency. 
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Personnel  Costs 

Escalating  personnel  costs  continue  to  drive  CBO's  budget  requests.  In  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  personnel  component  of  CBO's  budget  has  grown  to  82  percent  of  the 
total,  from  59  percent  as  recendy  as  fiscal  year  1985.  Similarly,  benefit  costs  in 
our  1994  request  rise  to  26  percent  of  total  pay,  more  than  double  the  rate  of  1 1 
percent  in  effect  before  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  was  enacted 
in  1986. 

The  total  mandatory  pay  increase  has  several  components.  The 
annualization  of  fiscal  year  I993's  3.2  percent  employment  cost  index  (ECI) 
adjustment—less  than  the  executive  branch  adjustment  of  3.7  percent— and  merit 
pay  increases  raise  costs  $404,000,  while  the  2.2  percent  ECI  adjustment  for  fiscal 
year  1994  adds  $289,000.  Merit  pay  increases  averaging  a  modest  3.1  percent  of 
base  salaries  in  1994  account  for  an  additional  $280,000.  Benefit  cost  increases 
of  $65,000  make  up  the  remainder. 

Although  we  anticipate  that  the  implementation  of  locality  pay  adjustments 
by  the  executive  branch  will  further  affect  our  salary  levels,  we  have  not  included 
any  increase  for  this  in  our  current  request,  in  recognition  of  the  current  budget 
constraints.  Should  this  pay  plan  be  fully  implemented  and  begin  to  affect  either 
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our  recruiting  or  retention  efforts,  then  future  requests  may  include  the  funds 
needed  for  CBO  to  remain  competitive. 

As  you  know,  our  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  provides  no  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1992.  The  increases  required  to  maintain  funding  for  mandatory  pay 
and  benefit  costs  put  enormous  pressure  on  the  other  areas  of  CBO's  budget.  In 
order  to  keep  our  staff  level  at  220  staff  years,  we  have  substantially  reduced  our 
fiscal  year  1993  spending  below  the  fiscal  year  1992  level  in  several  major  areas. 
These  include  ADP  system  updates  and  maintenance  and  ADP  equipment 
purchases.  The  postponement  of  both  of  these  types  of  purchases  will  hamper  our 
ability  to  absorb  future  workload  increases  by  reducing  the  productivity  of  our 
analysts.  The  remainder  of  the  increases  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  cover 
only  price  increases;  we  will  continue  to  absorb  workload  increases  as  best  we 
can. 


Automated  Data  Processing  Costs 

ADP  costs  increase  by  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  in  the  current  request,  or 
$9,000,  maintaining  CBO's  ADP  costs  as  a  percentage  of  our  total  budget  at  the 
lowest  levels  in  the  agency's  history.    ADP  is  9.6  percent  of  our  1994  budget 
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request,  as  compared  with  28  percent  of  our  budget  in  1984.  CBO  is  proud  of 
having  substantially  reduced  ADP  costs  over  the  past  10  years,  while  increasing 
productivity  and  overall  computing  resources.  We  have  accomplished  these 
savings  by  switching  time-sharing  mainframe  applications  to  microcomputers, 
redesigning  and  reprogranuning  existing  mainframe  applications  to  take  advantage 
of  current  technology,  and  carefully  managing  ADP  resources.  Also,  over  this 
period.  House  Information  Services  prices  have  never  increased  and  actually  have 
been  reduced  in  several  years.  The  requested  increase  represents  price  rises  for 
ADP  commercial  time-sharing  access  and  usage  that  average  around  2.6  percent. 


Systems.  Data,  and  Model  Development  Costs 

The  systems,  data,  and  model  development  component  of  our  budget  is  used 
primarily  to  purchase  and  modify  data  needed  to  update  existing  models  and  to 
design  new  analytical  models.  Spending  in  this  area  is  difficult  to  predict  and 
depends  on  such  things  as  the  availability  of  data,  the  extent  of  legislative  changes 
in  any  program,  and  the  consideration  of  new  programs  by  the  Congress. 

Some  models  are  updated  annually,  and  others  must  wait  for  less 
frequently  available  data,  such  as  those  from  the  decennial  census.  The  fiscal  year 
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1993  spending  level  of  $200,000  is  60  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1992  level 
and  funds  only  a  minimum  level  of  systems  maintenance.  Funding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  request  is  maintained  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  spending  level  and 
excludes  about  $100,000  in  spending  anticipated  by  the  divisions. 


Other  Costs 

Total  administrative  costs  rise  by  3.6  percent  in  our  request,  primarily  because  of 
larger-than-inflation  increases  for  printing  costs,  administrative  services  provided 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Finance  Center,  and  periodical 
subscriptions.  The  requested  increase  also  covers  smaller  price  rises  in  a  variety 
of  goods  and  services,  including  utilities  (1.1  percent)  and  miscellaneous  services 
(2.2  percent),  and  holds  travel  and  training  at  current  levels.  At  the  requested 
level,  however,  our  1994  administrative  costs,  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  be  lower 
than  fiscal  year  1990  costs. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr.  Chainnan,  as  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  statement,  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
most  justifiable  budget  for  CBO.  It  is  a  current-services  budget,  reflecting  CBO's 
baseline  methodology.  Our  budget  request  is  driven  by  escalating  personnel  costs, 
although  no  new  positions  are  being  sought.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  budget  without  fat 
or  excess,  but  one  that  is  necessary  if  CBO  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  Congress 
at  the  level  of  excellence  it  has  come  to  expect.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Statement  of  Mr.  Reischauer 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  again  this  year. 

Let  me  introduce  my  colleagues:  Jim  Blum,  my  deputy;  Gail  Del 
Balzo,  our  general  counsel;  Stan  Greigg,  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations;  C.G.  Nuckols,  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Analysis  Division;  Polly  Hodges,  our  budget  offi- 
cer; David  Delquadro,  our  personnel  officer;  Mark  Desautels,  the 
assistant  for  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Dan  Zimmerman,  who  is 
the  chief  of  systems  development  and  the  research  unit,  and  works 
basically  with  ADP  computer  types  of  things. 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  number  cruncher  or  bean  counter. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  He  allows  us  to  crunch  the  numbers.  He  pro- 
vides us  with  the  machines  that  allow  the  crunching  to  take  place. 

I  also  want  to  introduce  Nicky  Goren,  who  is  the  associate  gener- 
al counsel. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  always  want  to  thank  Jim  for  the  service  he  ren- 
dered in  the  interregnum.  Nice  to  see  him  here  again.  Glad  he  is 
still  with  us  and  playing  such  a  key  role. 

WHAT  CBO  DOES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  won't  let  him  leave. 

Before  going  to  our  budget,  let  me  briefly  summarize  what  CBO 
is  and  what  it  does,  specifically  for  the  beneft  of  the  new  Members 
of  this  subcommittee. 

We  are  a  nonpartisan  organization  that  furnishes  the  Congress 
with  information  and  analyses  that  deal  with  the  budget  and  the 
economy.  We  do  not  make  policy  recommendations.  We  present  the 
Congress  with  options  and  alternatives  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
but  all  of  them  have  something  to  do  with  either  the  budget  or  the 
economy. 

We  carry  out  a  number  of  tasks  that  are  required  by  the  1974 
Budget  Act;  namely,  we  maintain  the  current  tabulations  for  the 
Congress  for  its  revenues  and  spending.  That  is  called  scorekeep- 
ing,  if  you  are  into  the  green  eye-shade  terminology. 

We  prepare  five-year  cost  estimates  on  bills  that  are  reported 
from  authorizing  committees  and,  to  the  extent  this  is  relevant,  we 
also  provide  estimates  of  the  cost  impact  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  legislation. 

We  prepare  outlay  estimates  for  bills  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. We  supply  information  on  taxes  and  tax  expenditures  to 
the  various  committees  of  the  Congress.  We  prepare  baseline  pro- 
jections of  new  budget  authority,  outlays  and  revenues  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  we  also  do  economic  forecasts.  Each  year  we  publish 
our  annual  report,  twice  a  year,  which  projects  where  spending  is 
going  if  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it  and  where  the  economy  is 
likely  to  head  if  no  changes  are  made  in  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

I  testified  on  the  volume  that  was  released  last  week,  and  we 
projected  that  by  the  year  2003,  if  we  stay  on  the  course  we  are  on 
right  now,  we  will  have  a  deficit  that  is  over  $650  billion,  almost  7 
percent  of  GDP.  We  got  a  good  deal  of  publicity  on  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  By  the  year? 
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Mr.  Reischauer.  The  year  2003,  10  years  from  now. 

PROJECTED  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MoRAN.  And  a  Federal  debt  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  project  a  federal  debt  equivalent  to  about  82 
percent  of  GDP.  It  is  at  53  percent  of  GDP  right  now.  It  was  about 
25  percent  of  GDP  back  in  the  mid-1970s.  We  are  getting  up  to 
World  War  II  levels. 

We  came  out  of  World  War  II  with,  of  course,  a  huge  debt  we 
had  accumulated  that  amounted  to  about  115  percent  of  GDP. 
Then,  we  worked  it  steadily  down  until  the  mid-1970s,  and  since 
then  we  have  done  our  darnedest  to  build  it  back  up  without  fight- 
ing a  war  or  dealing  with  any  of  the  crucial  problems  that  face  the 
country. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  about  six  and  a  half  trillion  or  so  by  2003? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Probably  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  all  right,  don't  get  into  that. 

ADDITIONAL  CBO  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  You  cannot  deny  us  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
a  real  number. 

Under  the  Balanced  Budget  Act,  Gramm-Rudman  Act,  as  it  was 
amended  in  1990,  we  were  also  given  additional  responsibilities. 
These  include  the  preparation  of  three  sequestration  reports  for 
the  Congress  each  year;  the  requirement  that  we  alert  the  Con- 
gress to  the  possibility  that  the  economy  might  slow  down  suffi- 
ciently so  that  it  might  want  to  waive  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 
We  prepare  cost  estimates  for  the  pay-as-you-go  scorecard,  and  we 
are  required  to  prepare  a  report  on  unauthorized  appropriations 
and  expiring  authorizations. 

All  of  these  services  are  essential  to  the  orderly  functioning  of 
the  Congressional  budget  process,  but  they  have  an  impact  that  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Capitol  Hill.  I  just  want  to  cite  one  example  of 
this  for  you;  namely,  an  example  that  comes  out  of  the  deficit  re- 
duction debate  that  has  developed  in  the  country  over  the  last 
year. 

CBO  produces  a  volume  each  year  that  provides  optional  ways 
for  raising  taxes  or  cutting  spending  that  would  reduce  the  deficit. 
Our  new  volume  will  be  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  We  sent  it  to  the 
printer  yesterday.  It  will  be  even  bigger  than  this  one. 

Last  year's  volume,  with  few  exceptions,  represented  the  home- 
work for  Ross  Perot's  deficit  reduction  plan.  Virtually,  all  of  his 
proposals  were  taken  out  of  this  book.  In  fact,  the  early  drafts  of 
his  proposal  even  had  the  page  numbers  to  get  the  information 
from. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  don't  suppose  we  get  any  royalties  on  that? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  No. 

Richard  Darman's  explanation  of  how  the  Bush  administration's 
mandatory  cap  might  work  also  relied  tremendously  on  this 
volume.  He  produced  a  long  list  of  ways  that  mandatory  spending 
could  be  cut.  The  list  consisted  of  $255  billion  worth  of  savings  that 
were  provided  in  our  work,  and  only  $38  billion  worth  of  savings 
that  were  from  Administration  proposals.  In  other  words,  to  make 
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his  plan  realistic,  Darman  depended  heavily  on  work  that  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Should  we  be  billing  0MB  for  this  service?  It  might 
help  us  with  our  budget  crunch. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Last  year,  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Much  of  the  material  the  Clinton  transition 
team  put  together  to  send  down  to  Arkansas  to  get  the  new  Admin- 
istration thinking  about  options  actually  was  a  repackaging  of 
what  we  did  here.  Finally,  many  citizen  groups  that  have  gathered 
together  in  deficit  reduction  exercises  have  relied  on  CBO's  output. 

In  fact,  recently  there  was  a  presentation  on  the  CBS  program, 
"60  Minutes,"  which  covered  a  group  of  people  who  were  doing  this 
somewhere — Denver,  I  believe — in  the  country.  In  front  of  them 
was  CBO's  deficit  reduction  book  and  lots  of  tables  that  were  taken 
from  that  volume. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  Carolyn  Cox  and  the  Committee  for  Responsi- 
ble Budget  has  been  doing  that  for  as  long  as  you  have  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

CBO's  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Right.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  get  a  great  deal  from 
the  relatively  modest  level  of  resources  devoted  to  CBO;  and  now  I 
will  turn  to  the  modest  level  of  resources  that  we  would  appreciate 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Turning  from  being  immodest  to  modest. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting 
$23,650,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  4.9  percent,  or  $1,108,000. 

Of  our  requested  increase  93  percent  is  for  mandatory  personnel- 
related  expenditures.  These  expenses  are  really  necessary  to  keep 
our  staff  going — which  is  roughly  about  220  people  at  any  moment 
in  time.  The  remaining  $73,000,  which  is  not  related  to  mandatory 
personnel-related  expenditures,  represents  price  increases  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas,  including  printing,  commercial  automated  data 
processing,  and  administering  of  contract  services. 

I  should  note  for  those  of  you  new  to  this  subcommittee,  that  a 
lot  of  our  nonpersonnel  expenditures  goes  to  other  government  pro- 
viders of  services. 

We  contract  with  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do  certain  adminis- 
trative functions  for  us.  We  have  the  National  Financial  Center  do 
our  payroll  for  us.  We,  obviously,  have  printing  charges  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  HIS — the  House  Information  Service — 
is  our  major  supplier  of  time-sharing  computer  services.  So,  in  a  way, 
our  budget  is  their  budget,  and  that  is  something  important  to  keep 
in  mind. 

CBO's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  is  a  current  services 
budget.  It  is  identical  to  CBO's  baseline  calculation.  No  increases 
are  expected  in  workload  or  equipment  in  this  request. 

Relative  to  most  of  the  other  budget  requests  that  you  will  con- 
sider, this  one,  I  think,  is  quite  modest.  I  want  to  emphasize  it  does 
not  reflect  relative  need,  our  need  versus  those  of  other  organiza- 
tions, but  rather  a  good  deal  of  self-restraint  on  our  part. 
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Dealing  with  the  budget  day  in  and  day  out,  we  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  limitations  that  have  been  imposed  by  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act's  discretionary  spending  limits.  We  know  the  pres- 
sure you  are  under  and  consequently  have  held  back  our  request  to 
a  bare  minimum. 

For  example,  for  the  seventh  year  in  a  row,  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  new  positions,  in  spite  of  increasing  demands  that  have  been 
placed  on  us  as  the  budget  issue  heats  up,  new  control  mechanisms 
are  imposed  on  the  Congress,  and  you  require  us  to  do  more  esti- 
mating to  make  sure  you  stay  within  the  various  limits. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  element  of  this  request — 
that  is,  we  have  not  included  any  money  for  locality  pay  adjust- 
ments because  such  adjustments  were  not  mandated  on  non-GS 
schedule  employees. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Not  a  very  consistent  application  of  that  from  one 
budget  to  another. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  believe  most  of  the  other  budgets  that  you  re- 
ceive do  request  resources  for  such  an  adjustment,  and  I  want  to 
stress  that  if  other  Congressional  support  agencies  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  able  to  fully  implement  these  adjustments,  CBO 
would  be  placed  at  a  severe  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Make  sure  we  include  you  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  willing  to  show  restraint  but  don't  want  to  go 
beyond  the  norm. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  have  not  calculated  that  out  in  exact  detail, 
but  I  think  it  is  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  somebody  quickly  figure  that.  I  would  like  to 
know  because  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  it  would  add  to 
your  5  percent. 

effects  of  a  budget  freeze 

Mr.  Reischauer.  It  would  add  $425,000.  CBO's  ability  to  restrain 
spending  without  seriously  compromising  the  quality  or  guantity  of 
our  output  has  just  about  been  exhausted.  As  you  know,  our  fiscal 
year  1993  appropriation  was  frozen  at  the  1992  level.  Our  budget  is 
people  and  machines.  Increases  for  the  most  part  are  mandated  and 
related  to  personnel  expenditures. 

We  have  shortchanged  other  areas  of  our  budget.  We  have  re- 
duced our  fiscal  year  spending  for  1993  below  the  fiscal  year  1992 
levels  for  ADP  systems  updates  and  maintenance  and  purchases  of 
new  equipment.  These  cuts  will  soon  affect  the  productivity  of  our 
analysts.  If  our  analysts  do  not  have  the  latest  computer  hardware, 
they  can  not  use  the  most  efficient  kind  of  software.  Most  impor- 
tant, they  can  not  do  the  kind  of  sophisticated  analysis  that  you 
have  come  to  rely  on. 

If  our  budget  is  frozen  again  next  year,  it  will  begin  to  affect  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  timeliness  of  the  information  that  the  Con- 
gress has  found  essential  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit,  change 
priorities,  and  formulate  enlightened  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  really  do  present  us  with  a  frustration  of  this 
committee.  We  used  the  figure  5.7  percent  as  the  normal  anticipat- 
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ed  increase  that  the  average  employee  would  expect.  If  we  were 
standing  still  in  a  very  personnel  intensive  branch  of  government, 
you  can  see  the  5  percent  request  is  very  tight  in  light  of  that. 

You  are  doing  something  to  drive  savings  somewhere  within  your 
budget  and  productivity  increases  have  been  the  only  thing  that 
you  have  been  able  to  rely  on  for  years  in  steady  state  budgeting.  It 
would  be,  I  think,  a  7  percent  increase  if  you  had  locality  pay  in- 
cluded. 

SCORING  OF  1993  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  get  some  infor- 
mation from  you  initially  that  is  relevant  to  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment because  when  we  go  to  the  Floor,  we  have  a  tough  time 
ahead  of  us.  I  think  you  know  it  is  going  to  be  another  reduction 
this  year. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  asking  to  increase  spending  over  last  year 
and  very  well  could  be  that  we  will  ask  for  more  cuts  than  we  did 
last  year.  You  have  calculated  that  to  be  6.5  percent  reduction  in 
outlays  over  the  prior  year.  I  wanted  to  get  into  that  scorekeeping 
issue  regarding  our  bill  last  year.  As  you  know,  when  we  brought 
the  conference  agreement  to  the  Floor,  we  stated  that  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  was  $28.7  million  and  1.25  percent  below  fiscal 
year  1992  in  budget  authority  and  $150  million  and  6.5  percent 
below  1992  in  projected  total  outlays. 

We  also  indicated  that  the  outlays  from  new  budget  authority  en- 
acted in  the  bill  were  projected  by  CBO  to  be  $111  million  below 
1992,  a  reduction  of  5.4  percent.  I  had  a  letter  from  you  at  the  time 
documenting  the  figures,  which  I  will  place  in  the  record,  but  I 
would  also  like  your  comments  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Congressional  Budget  Office 

U.S.  Congress 
Washington,  DC  20515 


Robert  D.  Reischauer 

Director  October  3, 1992 


HoDorable  Vic  Fazio 

Chainnan 

Subconunittee  on  Legislative  Branch 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chainnan: 

This  letter  compares  the  Congressional  Budget  OfiGce  (CBO)  estimate  of  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  scoring  for  the  1993  conference  on  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations,  as  reported  on  October  3,  1992,  with  C30's  latest  estimate  of  the 
enacted  1992  bill: 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Bill 

Discretionary  Accounts 

(In  millions  of  dollars  and  percents) 


Budget 

Authority         Outlays 


Fiscal  Year  1992  Enacted  2303  2307 

Fiscal  Year  1993  Conference  2,275  2,157 
Change: 

Millions  of  DoUars  -28  -150 

Percent  -12  -65 


The  estimates  shown  for  1992  budget  authority  and  outlays  include  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  (P.L.  102-90)  and  the  effect  of  the  1992  rescission  bill  (P  J*  102-298). 


Sincerely, 


g   amcerciy,  


A^tff 


Robert  D.  Rdschauer 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Can  you  verify  those  figures  for  us  now?  Were  you 
correct  at  the  time  you  gave  them  to  us  last  year  under,  I  must 
say,  a  very  tight  time  constraint. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  we  were  correct. 
The  estimates  I  included  in  the  letter  of  October  3,  1992  to  you  did 
indicate  that  the  1993  legislative  appropriation  was  $28.7  million  or 
1.25  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  authority  level  and 
$150  million  and  6.5  percent  below  1992  projected  outlays  in  total. 
So  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  did  rescind  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  bill  that 
had  been  prior  appropriated  and  those  were  real  rescissions,  and 
they  helped  us  achieve  a  larger  reduction  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

We  also  rescinded  House  and  Senate  mail  funds  in  a  1992  rescis- 
sion that  made  our  effort  to  show  budget  scorekeeping  reduction  in 
1993  that  much  more  difficult.  Would  you  agree  with  both  those 
balancing  kind  of  assumptions? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  That  is  correct.  By  having  the  rescission  in  the 
1992  bill,  you  made  your  task  of  making  the  1993  appropriation 
smaller  than  the  1992  one  even  tougher.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  record  some  additional  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  "outlay  adjuster"  which  affected  the  scoring  of 
all  the  appropriations  bills.  The  so-called  "outlay  adjuster"  was  not 
factored  into  our  6.5  reduction.  We  did  that  after  discussing  with 
your  technical  scorekeeping  staffs  specifically  to  make  sure  that  we 
were  on  safe  ground  analytically. 

Could  you  explain  the  "outlay  adjuster"  to  the  committee  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  jargon  that  is  very  important.  It  gets  lost,  it 
seems  to  me,  between  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  implementation  of  the  appropriation  bills.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  concept  because  it  normally  comes  up  in  every 
bill  but  gets  highlighted  in  ours  which  is  one  of  the  smaller  bil- 
lings. 

CBO'S  ROLE  IN  ESTIMATING  OUTLAYS 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  Congress  wants  to  have  a  independent 
source  of  estimates,  and  that  is  what  CBO  is.  We  make  our  esti- 
mates of  what  each  appropriation  bill  will  do  to  outlays.  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  constrained  by  the  limits  in  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  as  interpreted  by  0MB.  0MB,  of  course,  is  a  differ- 
ent scorer.  It  has  different  procedures  for  estimating  the  outlay  ef- 
fects of  a  particular  bill. 

The  outlay  adjuster  is  basically  a  plug  that  allows  you  to  take 
CBO's  scoring  and  make  an  adjustment  in  it  to  see  whether  it  will 
meet  the  constraints  that  are  placed  on  you  by  OMB's  scoring. 

It  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  process  in  which  you  want  to  have 
an  independent,  objective  look  at  the  scoring  when  you  are  being 
held  accountable  by  a  different  set  of  estimates. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  precise  is  the  foundation  of  the  outlay  adjuster 
or  is  it  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  figure  which  is  an  after-the-fact 
exercise? 
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Mr.  Reischauer.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  one;  it  is  of  an  arithmetic 
subtraction  of  what  we  expect  a  bill  to  cost  from  what  0MB  ex- 
pects. Then  you  have  in  a  sense  a  plug. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  changing  outlay  rates  is  primarily  a  statistical 
maneuver  that  is  strictly  controlled  by  somebody  we  don't  even 
know,  an  anonymous  scorekeeper  somewhere.  Whether  that  hap- 
pens, do  they  go  back  and  adjust  1992  outlay  rates,  and  if  not, 
should  they  have  done  that  to  make  more  valid  the  comparisons 
between  1992  and  1993. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  information  is 
collected  by  0MB  on  the  spend-out  of  the  budget  authority  provid- 
ed in  the  previous  year  and  in  the  years  before  that.  And  the  ana- 
lysts at  CBO  and  at  0MB  examine  this  new  information  and  decide 
whether  they  will  change  the  outlay  rates  that  they  are  using  to 
estimate  future  spending. 

Some  very  unusual  factors  may  have  been  present  in  a  specific 
account.  That  caused  the  outlay  rate  to  deviate  from  what  one 
would  have  expected  for  past  behavior.  It  is  an  anal5rtic  exercise 
that  is  continuously  going  on. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  in  effect  after  analysis  is  done  and  the  outlay  ad- 
juster is  readjusted,  we  can  have  different  effects  looking  back. 
What  we  thought  we  may  have  accomplished  may  not  be  the  same 
thing 

Mr.  Reischauer.  As  what  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  may  have  been  a  result  of  that  scorekeeping  re- 
adjustment? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  It  could  be  a  result  of  all  sorts  of  different  fac- 
tors. For  example,  one  area  where  there  has  been  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy about  outlay  rates  is  the  defense  sector.  Consider  the  effects 
of  a  strike  at  a  shipyard  that  slows  down  the  rate  at  which  pro- 
curement for  ship  spending  is  going  out.  The  defense  budget  was 
being  ratcheted  up  extremely  rapidly  in  the  early  1980s  and  outlay 
rates  went  down  because  the  contractors  could  not  spend  it  as  fast 
as  it  was  coming  in. 

When  spending  levels  go  down,  outlay  rates  begin  to  rise  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  hungry  contractors  just  waiting  for  the  money  to 
come  in.  These  things  change  all  the  time  for  various  reasons,  some 
related  to  policy,  some  related  to  acts  of  God. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  analyze  these  to  make  sure  these  are  gradual 
changes  in  policy  and  not  an  anecdotal  accident? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  It  is  an  art,  not  a  science.  Jim,  do  you  want  to 
add  anything? 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  other  questions  I  would  place  in  the  record.  It 
is  important  as  we  are  held  to  certain  achievement  that  we  under- 
stand that,  regardless  of  anything  we  might  do,  this  factor  does  get 
considered  by  people  that  are  looking  at  our  product,  looking  back 
at  our  work.  All  we  were  trying  to  point  out  by  this  exercise  is  that 
we  don't  control  the  way  in  which  you  determine  our  outlay  rates, 
for  example. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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Scoring  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Legislative  Branch  Bill 

Question.  If  that  adjustment  had  been  made,  what  would  the  1992  and  1993  outlay 
comparisons  show — in  dollars  and  percentage  change? 

Answer.  If  one  compares  the  estimates  of  1993  outlays  resulting  from  the  appro- 
priations provided  in  the  1993  bill  with  outlay  figures  that  would  result  by  multiply- 
ing the  1992  appropriations  by  the  same  spendout  rates  that  were  used  for  the  1993 
bill  (but  which  were  not  used  for  CBO's  August  baseline  estimate  of  1992  spending), 
the  reduction  in  outlays  from  1992  to  1993  would  be  $86  million,  or  a  3.9  percent 
decrease. 

Question.  Now  I  want  to  get  to  a  related  issue.  Between  the  time  this  Committee 
reported  the  House  bill  and  House  passage  in  June  of  1992  and  the  time  the  Senate 
adopted  the  bill,  there  was  another  change  in  the  outlay  scoring  on  the  bill.  Other 
bills  were  also  affected.  This  was  caused,  I  believe,  by  the  mid-season  review  which 
took  place  in  July.  Did  both  CBO  and  OMB  make  comparable  scorekeeping  adjust- 
ments? 

Answer.  CBO  updated  its  current  estimates  of  legislation  during  the  summer  of 
1992  to  reflect  the  latest  information  available  to  us.  These  new  estimates,  however, 
did  not  displace  the  CBO  estimates  the  Budget  Committee  used  for  scorekeeping 
purposes  under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  In  fact,  CBO  did  not  change  the  scor- 
ing for  outlays  used  for  House  scorekeeping  on  the  1993  Legislative  Branch  appro- 
priations bill,  or  any  other  appropriations  bill,  at  any  stage  of  action  in  1992. 

In  June,  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  compared  the  scoring  of  the  1993 
House  reported  bill  with  the  1992  enacted  bill  using  rates  consistent  with  the  1992 
budget  resolution.  Later,  the  Senate  asked  us  to  compare  its  bill  with  CBO's  August 
baseline,  which  contained  estimates  different  from  those  in  the  Senate  scorekeeping 
system.  Nonetheless,  the  Senate  scorekeeping  for  their  bill  did  not  change  based  on 
the  mid-session  review.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  OMB  did  not  rescore  the  bill 
either. 

Question.  What  are  the  ground  rules  on  such  changes — relative  to  scoring  appro- 
priations bills?  The  Senate  complied  with  the  new  scoring,  which  then  created  dif- 
ferences between  House  scoring  and  Senate  scoring.  At  the  very  last  minute,  just 
before  our  conference  in  early  October,  and  at  the  Senate's  urging,  we  did  decide  to 
utilize  the  revised  Senate  scoring — our  opinion  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  CBO  was  advising  the  Senate  with  the  revised  scorekeeping  data.  I  suppose 
it  would  have  looked  foolish  for  us  to  insist  on  outlay  scoring  that  was  presumably 
outdated  by  the  mid-session  review. 

Answer.  The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees  have  laid  out  ground  rules  so 
that  the  scoring  of  appropriations  bills  will  be  consistent  with  budget  resolution  as- 
sumptions and  outlay  rates.  Of  course,  the  Budget  Committees  could  decide  to  use 
updated  estimates  at  any  time.  As  stated  in  the  previous  answer,  the  Senate  did  not 
receive  a  new  scoring  of  outlays  in  the  context  of  official  Senate  scorekeeping;  the 
Senate  only  asked  for  a  different  comparison  using  newer  information  that  the 
House  had  asked  for  in  June. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee before  we  had  the  Budget  Act,  and  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Of  the  things  that  the  CBO 
office  does  now,  who  did  it  before  there  was  a  CBO? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  There  was  no  Congressional  budget  process  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  Young.  Congress  functioned  as  the  appropriating  arm  of  the 
government  for  almost  200  years. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  Reischauer.  You  rarely  looked  at  the  budget  in  its  entirety. 
You  looked  at  the  appropriations — but  not  often  as  the  mandatory 
spending  or  the  revenues  and  not  often  as  all  spending  compared  to 
all  revenues.  In  addition,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
Congress  depended  much  more  on  the  executive  branch  for  infor- 
mation and  for  estimates  at  that  point  than  it  does  now. 
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There  is  a  new  degree  of  independence.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  that  has  improved  not  only  your  ability  to  make  decisions,  but 
also  the  quality  of  decisions  and  estimates  both  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Following  up  on  that,  you  didn't  have  it  historically. 
We  got  it  in  the  mid-1970s  and  before,  up  to  the  mid-1970s,  the 
budget  deficit  was  25  percent  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product,  start- 
ing from  the  mid-1970s  to  now,  so  you  have  brought  it  down  to  this 
level.  Then  you  got  the  Budget  Office  and  now  it  is  up  to  53  per- 
cent of  GDP  with  82  percent  of  GDP  projected. 

Where  is  the  good  in  it? 

DOES  THE  BUDGET  PROCESS  WORK? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  If  I  thought  the  abolition  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  would  be  key  to  balancing  the  Federal  budget,  I 
would  write  out  my  resignation  right  now  and  give  it  to  you.  I 
would  also  demand  it  of  all  my  staff. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  putting  the  whole  blame  on  you  at  all.  We 
could  save  $24  million,  but  if  there  is  any  relationship  following 
what  Mr.  Young  said,  it  hasn't  helped. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  real  question  is  what  would  the  deficit 
have  been  if  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  was  not  passed,  if  the 
congressional  budget  process  did  not  exist,  if  there  were  no  budget 
committees?  I  think  the  answer  is,  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  worse. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  could  be  better.  We  have  our  subjective  opinion. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  would  be  willing  to  put  on  the  table  why  I 
think  it  would  be  worse.  You  have  now  two  committees  that  are 
concerned  about  deficits.  They  monitor  and  keep  track  of  a  budget 
process  that  you  have  found  since  1985  to  be  extremely  constrain- 
ing and  have  kept  various  spending  measures  and  various  tax  cuts 
from  being  enacted. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  some  questions,  but  I  yield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Taylor  picked  up  on  the  question  that  I  was 
working  towards.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  looking  for  anyone's 
resignation.  He  makes  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  make  that  our 
fiscal  situation  today  is  not  good. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  No.  And  one  of  CBO's  chief  roles  has  been  to 
point  that  out  and  show  you  how  bad  the  situation  is  going  to  be 
unless  further  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  Young.  In  addition  to  that  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  was 
that  we  now  have  the  Budget  Committee,  with  considerable  staff 
assigned  to  that  committee.  We  have  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  with  your  large  staff,  which  is  a  very  large  personnel  activi- 
ty, and  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  used  to  do  most  of  what  you  do,  although  there  were  things 
that  the  committee  didn't  do,  like  use  outlays,  we  used  budget  au- 
thority. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  was  all  happening  and  these  areas  of 
responsibilities  were  being  shifted,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  also  expanded.  I  expect  that  today  versus  1974  that  we  prob- 
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ably  have  at  least  twice  as  many  people  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  payroll  as  we  had  in  1974,  plus  all  the  Budget 
Office  employees,  plus  the  Budget  Committee  employees  and  the 
CBO. 

That  is  not  your  problem  because  you  are  not  the  policymaker, 
you  do  what  CBO  is  supposed  to  do.  I  understand  that,  but  it  was  a 
good  chance  to  get  that  off  my  mind. 

THE  FOCUS  ON  OUTLAYS 

You  mentioned  the  Defense  Department  and  that  is  where  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  Congressional  life  working  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget.  I  understand  what  you  are  telling  us  but  at  one 
time  we  dealt  strictly  with  budget  authority.  Tell  me  the  effect  of 
using  outlays  versus  budget  authority  when  scoring  these  various 
spending  projects. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Starting  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  con- 
trols were  put  on  outlays  as  well  as  budget  authority.  To  many 
that  has  been  overly  confining.  Moreover,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  a  mismatch  in  a  sense  between  the  budget  authority  and  the 
outlay  limits.  As  a  result,  you  have  been  able  in  some  years  to  ap- 
propriate more  budget  authority  under  the  caps  than  you  actually 
were  allowed  to  do  because  you  would  hit  the  outlay  limits. 

The  focus  on  outlays  is,  I  think,  driven  largely  by  the  fact  that 
the  deficit  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  outlays  and  rev- 
enues. As  a  result,  there  is  some  concern  that  attention  be  focused 
on  outlays  as  well  as  budget  authority.  But  from  a  long-run  per- 
spective, it  is  budget  authority  that  eventually  becomes  the  outlays. 

If  there  were  a  revision  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  a  good 
case  could  be  made  to  going  back  to  a  more  simple  system  in  which 
the  focus  was  largely  on  budget  authority  although  you  would  still 
want  to  know  what  the  outlay  implications  are  of  your  budget  au- 
thority decisions.  0MB  and  the  CBO  are  the  source  of  that  kind  of 
information. 

Mr.  Young.  But  if  we  scored  based  on  budget  authority  rather 
than  outlays,  would  that  not  tend  to  be  a  rein  on  the  spending 
policy,  say,  of  the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  the  feeling  that  today,  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  budget  authority  for  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  knew  that  they 
would  have  that  budget  authority,  they  could  take  the  time  to  scru- 
tinize the  program,  in  order  to  prevent  a  lot  of  mistakes.  But  when 
they  have  outlay  limits,  they  have  to  get  rid  of  those  outlays.  My 
opinion  is  that  they  sometimes  spend  money  just  to  get  rid  of  it  be- 
cause they  have  an  outlay  figure  meet. 

Despite  the  fact  I  have  been  involved  in  that  procedure,  I  think 
we  probably  still  do  waste  a  lot  of  money  in  the  Pentagon  budget. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  think  the  problem  is  the  opposite;  that  the  de- 
cisions are  made  on  the  budget  authority  front  usually  imply  more 
outlay  spending  than  what  is  allowed.  Consequently,  various  cre- 
ative devices  are  used  to  hold  down  estimated  outlays.  We  certainly 
did  that  two  years  ago  by  having  obligation  delays  written  into  var- 
ious of  the  appropriation  bills  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  level  of 
outlays,  not  to  increase  it. 
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Mr.  Young.  Well  I  might  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  I  don't. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  one  place  where  I  think  what  you  are 
saying  is  quite  apt  is  where  you  have  money  for  one  year,  and 
budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be  fairly  close  together.  If  the 
agency  does  not  want  to  appear  to  have  large  amounts  of  money 
lapse,  a  budget  authority  lapse,  there  may  be  an  effort  in  the  last 
quarter  to  spend  it.  But  that  would  exist  whether  you  controlled 
budget  authority  alone,  outlays  alone,  or  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  Young.  We  took  a  pretty  good  try  at  that  when  we  told 
them  they  could  only  spend  a  certain  percentage  of  their  budget 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  reason  I  bring  up  the 
issue  of  disagreeing  with  you  when  we  moved  from  the  procedure 
of  using  budget  authority  over  to  outlays  is  there  were  at  least 
three  or  four  good  years  where  we  were  able  to  go  way  over  the 
outlay  figure  because  we  had  little  stashes  of  money  here,  there, 
and  someplace  else.  They  were  just  there,  they  hadn't  been  spent. 

Now  we  spend  all  of  those,  there  are  no  more  little  stashes  of 
money  in  the  defense  budget  that  we  can  reach  out  and  spend  and 
not  have  it  scored.  I  just  believe  that  was  because  we  had  gone  to 
outlays  versus  budget  authority,  so  that  was  a  good  way  to  get  rid 
of  that  money  that  we  had  appropriated  and  had  budget  authority 
but  actually  hadn't  been  spent. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  think  that  what  you  are  talking  about  are  the 
M  accounts  and  the  reason  behavior  changed  was  because  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget  began  to  bite. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Everybody  is  going  to  look  around  the  room  for 
any  leftover  money  that  they  might  find„  That  would  happen  irre- 
spective of  how  we  began  holding  back  the  budget.  It  is  a  natural 
by-product  of  budgetary  restraint. 

ACCURACY  OF  CBO  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Young.  How  accurate  have  the  outlay  predictions  been?  We 
all  have  to  predict  although  we  don't  know  for  sure  what  the 
outlay  is  going  to  be.  Have  you  done  any  reviews  to  see  how  accu- 
rate we  have  been  in  predicting  outlays? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  There  is  an  appendix  in  this  volume  (volume  I 
of  our  annual  report)  that  deals  with  that  issue  and  weighs  how  ac- 
curate we  have  been  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Young.  Not  making  you  read  it  now,  tell  me  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  10  how  accurate  have  we  been? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  would  say  10  relative  to  the  others  who  do 
this. 

Mr.  Blum.  What  the  analysis  does  in  this  book  that  Bob  has  re- 
ferred to  is  to  look  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  and  compare  it  with  the 
budget  resolution  targets  that  existed  for  that  year.  Actually,  it  is  a 
fairly  sorry  record  in  terms  of  the  deficit  calculations.  I  think  the 
average  error  is  to  underestimate  the  size  of  the  deficit  by  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $40  billion  each  year. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  annual  deficit? 
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REASONS  FOR  BUDGET  ESTIMATING  ERRORS 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes.  A  good  part  of  that  misestimate  is  because  the 
economic  assumptions  on  which  the  budget  resolution  was  based 
proved  to  be  too  optimistic  and,  therefore,  revenues  came  in  lower 
or  interest  and  debt  service  costs  tended  to  be  higher  than  estimat- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  budget  resolution. 

In  other  cases,  the  errors  result  from  various  sources.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  farm  price  supports  turned  out  to  be  much  greater 
than  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was  an  over- 
abundance of  farm  output,  which  drives  down  the  price  so  that  we 
have  to  have  more  income  support  for  the  farmers. 

In  other  instances — say,  in  the  case  of  a  health  care  program, 
Medicare,  or  Medicaid,  errors  may  stem  from  costs  rising  much 
faster  than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  lot 
of  higher-than-anticipated  spending  is  not  with  the  appropriation 
bills  but  rather  with  the  so-called  entitlement  programs  that  do  not 
have  annual  appropriations.  Instead,  whatever  the  costs  turn  out  to 
be,  we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  MoRAN  [presiding].  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  close  are  you  with  your  estimates,  do  you 
think?  You  say  on  a  scale  of — you  are  10  on  a  scale 

ACCURACY  OF  BILL  COST  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  do  bill  cost  estimates.  You  might  ask  how 
accurate  is  our  estimate  of  a  particular  change.  We  can  never 
know  the  answer  to  that  because  we  are  almost  always  changing 
only  a  small  piece  of  a  larger  program.  You  have  to  know,  with  cer- 
tainty where  the  larger  program  was  going  to  know  how  accurate 
your  assessment  was  of  the  incremental  change  that  took  place. 

I  could  claim  that  my  forecast  for  the  base  program  was  going  to 
be  right  on  the  money  and  then  make  an  estimate  of  the  change, 
but  my  base  might  be  quite  wrong.  Methodologically,  it  is  a  terribly 
difficult  thing  to  do.  For  a  new  stand-alone  program,  it  certainly 
can  be  done.  But  we  have  precious  few  of  those. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  several  questions.  I  yield  back  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  this  a  little  bit  more.  For  one 
thing,  you  would  not  normally  have  anticipated  interest  rates  to 
have  been  as  low  as  they  were  this  past  year,  for  the  Fed  to  have 
cut  them  as  dramatically  as  they  did.  That  should  have  reduced  es- 
timates on  the  Federal  debt  so  your  estimates  would  have  been 
high-balled. 

SAVINGS  FROM  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  That  is  correct.  We  are  going  to  go  three  years, 
1991,  1992  and  1993,  with  interest  on  the  national  debt  at  about 
$200  billion.  Although  we  have  been  adding  roughly  $300  billion  to 
the  national  debt,  the  average  interest  rate  has  been  going  down. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  quantity  of  debt  instrument  has  gone  up  but  in- 
terest costs  have  gone  down? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  That  will  bite  us  later  when  rates  begin  to  rise. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  deficit  spending  primarily  on  entitlement  pro- 
grams is  going  up  at  a  greater  pace  than  you  had  anticipated? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Correct. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Did  you  want  to  ask  about  that  area? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  ask  one  thing  about  that  area.  I  know  you 
can't  be  specific  to  a  gnat's  hair,  we  would  be  doing  the  stock 
market.  When  you  said  relative  to  other  people  who  do  this 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  only  other  people  who  do  this  are  at  0MB, 
and  they  have  different  incentives. 

Mr.  Taylor.  GAO  does  this  upon  request?  They  claim  they  can 
do  almost  anjrthing. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Give  me  4,900  people  and  I  will  do  almost  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  indicated  they 
work  in  tax  policy;  you  are  in  tax  policy.  There  are  a  lot  of  folks 
that  do 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  does  revenue 
estimates  of  specific  changes  in  legislation  in  the  tax  area,  and  we 
use  their  estimates. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Let's  talk  about  0MB,  though,  which  is  really  the 
only  considerable  scorekeeper.  It  is  really  a  game  between  you  two. 
You  say  you  have  been  more  accurate  than  OMB's  outlay  esti- 
mates? 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  BY  CBO  AND  OMB 

Mr.  Reischauer.  On  virtually  every  dimension.  We  can  go  back 
to  last  year  at  this  time.  If  you  recall,  OMB  said  the  deficit  for  1992 
was  going  to  be  $400  billion.  Our  estimate  at  the  same  time — and  I 
say  this  without  any  pride  at  all — was  $368  billion.  Both  of  us  were 
wrong.  We  both  revised  our  estimates  in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

OMB,  I  believe,  had  an  estimate  at  that  point  of  $330  billion. 
CBO  came  out  with  a  number  of  about  $314  billion.  The  actual 
number  was  $290  billion.  So  while  both  of  us  were  far  off  the  mark, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  that,  we  were  substantially  more  ac- 
curate than  they  were.  If  you  go  back  in  history  and  examine  this, 
that  has  been  the  general  case. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Their  estimates  are  net  after  you  offset  the  surplus 
from  social  security  trust  funds? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  could  generally  add  another  $50  billion? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Roughly. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  know  why,  or  is  there  a  different  type  of  cal- 
culation done  for  OMB  outlays  versus  CBO  outlays  or  is  it  just  a 
seat-of-the-pants  estimate  or  do  you  think  maybe  there  is  some  low 
balling.  In  this  respect  for  political  purposes,  the  administration 
would  have  preferred  your  numbers  which  were  lower. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  really  cannot  get  into  the  political  motivation 
of  the  executive  branch.  One  could  argue  that  they  wanted  to 
present  the  Congress  and  the  nation  with  a  $400  billion  number  as 
a  wake-up  call  to  say,  "Hey,  we  have  to  do  something  more  about 
this." 

These  estimates  can  be  wrong  for  a  number  of  different  reasons, 
the  least  of  them  being  our  inability  to  accurately  analyze  the  out- 
lays from  appropriation  bills.  It  is  often  that  the  economy  turns  out 
to  be  different  from  how  one  expected  it  would  be  or  there  are 
some  underlying  assumptions  that  do  not  come  to  pass. 
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For  example,  both  0MB  and  the  CBO  assumed  in  their  budget 
projections  that  the  Congress  would  provide  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  with  the  funds  the  RTC  needed  to  continue  to  close 
S&Ls.  So  90  percent  of  our  error  was  attributable  to  a  shortfall  in 
spending  in  the  deposit  insurance  accounts. 

How  can  we  guess  what  you  are  going  to  do  on  this  topic?  The 
answer  is  we  can't. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Let  me  move  from  the  outlay  rate  scorekeeping, 
though  we  can  get  back  to  it  if  other  members  wish.  I  have  a  bill 
that  I  am  interested  in  that  deals  with  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
and  it  would  say  that  we  would,  that  Congress  would  have  to  come 
up  with  a  fiscal  impact  analysis  of  every  piece  of  legislation  as  to 
the  impact  it  would  have  on  State  and  local  government  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  that  analysis  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  bill 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  House  Floor.  It  would  have  to  repre- 
sent the  least  cost  alternative  methods  of  implementing  the  legisla- 
tion and  it  would  apply  to  the  executive  branch  as  well. 

It  comments  from  the  old  1974  authorization  which  really  asked 
CBO  to  do  that  estimate.  The  problem  is  the  language  that  says  "if 
readily  available"  and  most  often  there  isn't  a  readily  available  es- 
timate, I  gather,  because  seldom  is  there  an  estimate  derived  for 
most  pieces  of  legislation,  even  legislation  with  a  great  impact  on 
the  public  sector. 

If  there  was  a  requirement  that  you  do  that  in  every  bill,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  in  additional  staff  resources  would  be  nec- 
essary and  what  the  feasibility  of  CBO  taking  on  that  responsibility 
is. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  why  isn't  that  done  at  the  GAO — what  would 
be  the  difference?  Are  you  suggesting  elimination  of  GAO? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that — GAO,  I  think,  is 
really  after  the  fact.  It  is  more  of  an  audit  function  than  an  esti- 
mating function.  They  evaluate  the  effectiveness,  and  the  efficiency 
of  Federal  operations  rather  than  give  us — I  don't  think  they  were 
ever  authorized  to  do  firsthand  analysis. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Their  people  are  capable  of  doing  that  from  what  I 
have  observed  if  we  chose  to  decide  it.  There  might  have  to  be  some 
changes,  but  please  go  ahead. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  REGULATIONS  ON  COSTS 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Let  me  just  say  one  word  about  practicality  and 
then  ask  Jim  Blum  to  say  a  few  words.  Much  of  the  impact  of  fed- 
eral legislation  on  state  governments  is  determined  by  regulation, 
by  how  the  regulations  are  written.  That,  of  course,  occurs  often 
years  after  the  original  legislation  is  passed.  You  know  we  can  say 
it  could  cost  nothing  or  it  could  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

Also,  it  often  depends  on  the  reaction  of  the  state  governments. 
As  you  know,  over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  expanded  the  Medic- 
aid program.  We  have  required  states  to  cover  pregnant  women 
and  infants  and  children  up  to  certain  ages  who  have  incomes 
below  certain  levels,  under  133  percent  of  poverty.  States  have  the 
option  of  covering  people  at  a  higher  level,  and  they  could  decide  to 
do  that. 
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States  have  an  ability  to  determine  the  benefit  package  that  is 
provided  to  Medicaid  recipients.  So  some  States  say  they  are  going 
to  expand  Medicaid  but  at  the  same  time  reduce  some  of  the  op- 
tional services  that  they  have  provided.  In  a  sense,  then,  it  is 
within  a  state's  power  to  determine  what  exactly  the  impact  is 
going  to  be,  and  that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  these 
impacts. 

Mr.  Blum.  Bob  has  pointed  out  many  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
inherent  in  coming  up  with  the  cost  estimates  for  what  the  impact 
on  state  and  local  governments  will  be  of  the  various  federal  man- 
dates included  in  legislation  and  through  regulatory  actions  by  the 
executive  branch. 

For  bills  that  are  reported  from  committees  CBO  does  include  in 
its  cost  estimates  its  estimates  of  what  the  aggregate  impact  would 
be  for  state  and  local  governments.  We  have  been  doing  this  now 
for  over  10  years.  As  a  result  of  the  State  and  Local  Government 
Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981,  CBO  is  required  to  include  in  its  regular 
cost  estimates  that  go  to  committees  that  are  reporting  legislation 
an  estimate  not  only  of  Federal  budget  impact,  but  also  what  the 
impact  might  be  on  state  and  local  governments. 

The  latter  has  not  received  the  kind  of  attention  that  our  esti- 
mates on  the  federal  impact  have  had.  I  think  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  we  have  been  under  severe  budget  constraints  for  the  last 
10  years  or  so  on  the  federal  budget.  Consequently,  the  Congress 
has  become  very  cost-conscious  about  legislation  and  what  impact 
it  will  have  on  the  Federal  budget. 

There  are  procedural  hurdles  to  be  overcome  in  the  legislative 
process  laid  down  by  the  Budget  Act  and  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  that  all  work  to  constrain  the  actions  of  committees.  But  there 
are  no  such  limits  with  respect  to  state  and  local  government  costs 
that  could  result  from  federal  legislation. 

As  a  result,  there  has  not  been  the  same  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  the  analysis  that  we  have  done.  I  can  honestly  count  on 
both  hands  the  number  of  instances  where  a  state  and  local  cost 
estimate  became  a  big  issue  during  the  legislative  consideration 
here  in  the  Congress.  It  just  has  not  received  the  kind  of  interest 
that  the  Federal  budget  costs  have. 

Now,  the  problem  as  Bob  has  indicated  when  we  are  preparing  a 
cost  estimate,  is  being  able  to  anticipate  not  only  how  the  states 
and  localities  might  act,  but  also  how  the  federal  agencies  would 
implement  the  legislation.  That  is  particularly  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  such  as  to  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

I  remember  the  first  legislative  requirement  for  providing  equal 
access  for  the  disabled,  was  back  in  the  1970s.  It  was  a  very  innocu- 
ous piece  of  language  in  a  bill  that  led  many  years  later,  when  the 
executive  branch  got  around  to  writing  the  regulations,  to  enor- 
mous costs  for  buildings,  transportation  facilities  and  the  like. 

I  dare  say  no  one  could  have  anticipated  at  the  time  when  that 
legislation  was  being  considered  what  the  full  ramifications  of 
seemingly  innocuous  words  would  have.  That  will  always  be  a  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  analyze  legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  can  understand  that,  and  you  make  a  good  argu- 
ment for  why  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  do  easily.  The  problem  is 
that  I  suspect  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  all  the  more  inclined  to 
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continue  passing  legislation  as  years  go  on  when  we  have  a  greater 
and  greater  deficit  and  more  and  more  political  pressure  to  do  good 
things.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  pass  that  legislation  but  pass 
the  costs  onto  State  and  local  government  in  the  private  sector. 

So  unless  we  have  some  requirement  to  at  least  have  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  that  we  are  imposing  on  those  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  ignorance  will  be  bliss. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  these  things,  and  if 
you  wanted  to  cause  attention  to  be  focused  on  this  proposal  that  I 
gather  you  are  introducing,  it  could  require  that  Congress  has  to 
pony  up  the  money  that  CBO  estimates 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  impossible.  We  will  never  pony  up  the 
money.  But  it  is  conceivable  we  could  get  estimates  of  what  we  are 
doing.  I  have  looked  back  at  some  of  the  other  bills  and  it  has 
never  been  part  of  the  debates,  the  calculations  of  costs  on  lower 
levels  of  government  or  the  private  sector.  The  bank  reform 
bill 

Mr.  Taylor.  Are  you  talking  about  a  cost  benefit  analysis? 

Mr.  Moran.  Not  cost  benefits,  fiscal  impact.  It  is  like  the  fiscal 
note  most  States  require  be  included  in  legislation  when  they  man- 
date things  on  their  governments.  The  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, a  lot  of  the  talk  focused  around  unfunded  mandates.  When  I 
was  a  mayor,  I  felt  the  same  way.  It  seems  that  even  though  we 
know  we  couldn't  fund  all  the  good  things  that  we  require  others  to 
carry  out,  at  least  we  ought  to  have  knowledge  of  what  we  are  im- 
posing on  them. 

Do  you  request  of  the  National  Governors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  Conference  of  Mayors  an  estimate  as  to 
what  they  think  might  be  necessitated  by  pending  legislation? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  touch  base  with  them.  This  is  how  we  get 
our  information.  We  have  a  limited  staff  and  we  need  information 
fed  to  us  by  more  knowledgeable  people.  Often  these  things  move 
on  time  schedules  that  are  fairly  quick,  and  so  they  even  don't 
know  until  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Moran.  Absolutely,  and  that  it  seems  to  me  if  there  was  a 
requirement  to  have  an  estimate,  even  if  there  were  parameters  for 
example  under  this  condition,  it  would  be  this  much,  but  there  is  a 
range  of  cost. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  requirement  exists  now,  and  we  fulfill  it. 
Jim  was  saying  nobody  pays  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  clause  that  says  "if  readily 
available." 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  did  roughly  600  of  those  last  year.  They  are 
at  least  a  paragraph  in  the  regular  cost  estimate  that  is  provided  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  it  is  printed  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blum.  For  a  bill  we  sent  out  yesterday  on  the  motor-voter 
registration  bill,  the  cost  estimate  was  largely  a  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment cost  estimate.  The  federal  impact  is  minor,  but  the  cost 
estimate  went  on  for  10  pages  discussing  our  analysis  and  our  find- 
ings of  what  impact  this  might  have  on  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Where  did  it  go? 
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Mr.  Blum.  To  the  committee  reporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  Majority  and  Minority  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  On  that  one,  I  know  we  will  have  a  debate.  But  like 
the  bank  reform  bill 

Mr.  Reischauer.  That  was  a  cost  that  was  imposed  on  the  bank- 
ing sector,  not  on  state  and  local  governments,  and  there  is  no  re- 
quirement now  that  we  or  anyone  have  to  do  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  on  private-sector  groups  or  interests. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  personally  at  least  that  there  ought  to  be.  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  there  be  some  estimate,  calculation  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  have  that  capacity  within  CBO.  I  don't  think  that  you 
could  originate  all  of  these  cost  estimates,  but  you  should  at  least 
be  able  to  contact  other  groups,  whether  it  is  the  AICPA  or  others, 
and  get  their  estimates  and  try  to  get  some  objective  analysis  of 
their  methods  of  calculation.  Because  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore 
the  cost  on  the  private  sector. 

It  seems  at  least  as  compelling  a  requirement  on  us  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  as  the  unfunded  mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments.  CBO  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  agency.  I  have 
asked  other  agencies,  but  they  all  defer  to  you;  and  I  assume  that 
you  would  agree  with  them  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  by  CBO? 

ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  NEEDED  FOR  ESTIMATING  FISCAL  IMPACT 

Mr.  Reischauer.  If  it  is  to  be  done  by  CBO,  it  has  to  include  new 
resources.  We  are  really  at  the  limit.  We  are  running  flat  out.  The 
focus  on  the  budget,  the  amount  of  requests  we  get  due  to  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  the  State  and  local 
estimate,  this  is  where  it  should  be.  If  you  could  give  us  some 
thought  as  to  what  it  would  take  to 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Probably  the  best  way  to  formulate  something 
like  this  would  be  not  to  do  it  for  everything  that  might  have  an 
impact,  but  for  a  selected  group  of  those  with  large  impact— $100 
million  in  a  $6  trillion  economy  is  spare  change. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Annual — $100  million  annual  cost  on  the  private 
sector,  though,  over  that,  it  is  significant  because  it  is  usually  on 
one  particular  industry.  So  I  think  we  would  want  to  see  what  that 
industry  at  least  estimated  was  going  to  be  the  cost  on  them  and 
then  some  objective  perspective  on  your  part. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  Impact  Cost  Estimating 

it  has  been  seven  years  since  CBO  sought  any  additional  staff  positions.  As  a  Con- 
gressional support  agency,  we  are  on  record  as  stating  that  we  would  not  request 
any  additional  staff  positions  unless  we  were  assigned  new  duties  by  the  Congress.  If 
legislation  is  passed  mandating  CBO  to  do  private-sector  cost  estimating,  our  cur- 
rent staffing  level  could  not  possily  handle  this  additional  workload.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  sj)eculate  now  as  to  the  number  of  additional  staff  required  until  the  full 
impact  and  parameters  of  such  legislation  is  in  final  form.  The  ideal  arrangement  is 
for  CBO  representatives  to  work  closely  with  the  authors  drafting  legislation  for  pri- 
vate-sector cost  estimating  so  as  to  gauge  the  level  of  resources  needed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  excellent,  too.  I  think 
it  is  ludicrous  for  us  to  be  saying  we  don't  have  time  to  project  that 
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when  we  are  compiling  it  every  day  on  government  and  private  in- 
dustry. If  we  have  to  slow  down  the  process  to  find  it  out,  it  is  less 
than  the  price  being  paid. 

I  have  a  few  questions  and  I  don't  bear  you  folks  any  malice  at 
all,  but  in  the  days  that  I  have  been  here  it  is  kind  of  like  a  pulp- 
wood  friend  of  mine,  he  lost  money  on  every  cord  of  wood  he 
hauled,  but  he  thought  his  solution  was  a  bigger  truck.  I  hear 
groups  coming  in  that  are  sort  of  doing  the  same  thing.  There  is  a 
slight  difference. 

Everybody  wants  more  staff,  wants  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr,  Reischauer.  I  didn't  ask  for  more  staff. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand,  you  folks  didn't,  although  you  asked 
for  a  budget  increase.  I  know  the  good  works  you  do.  Your  reward 
may  come  in  heaven,  although  it  is  right  smart  on  earth,  I  see. 

What  I  was  thinking  about,  if  you  provided  the  transition  report 
for  the  President,  the  Clinton  administration  used  your  book  and 
you  provided  a  lot  of  that  information.  Since  the  CBO  was  created 
to  some  extent  back  when  it  was  thought  the  Democrats  wouldn't 
have  the  administration  unless  it  was  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  now 
that  they  have  it,  maybe  you  could  supplant  or  merge  with  OMB. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  about  that,  since  it  is  the  same  party 
in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  That  distresses  me  greatly  coming  from  you. 
We  are  here  to  be  objective.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  Minority  and 
the  Majority. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Who  hired  you? 

CBO'S  NONPARTISAN  NATURE 

Mr.  Reischauer.  The  leadership  of  the  Congress — the  Speaker 
and  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate  are  the  people  who  offi- 
cially hire  me. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  won't  make  any  further  statement  then. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  They  do  it  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Committee  Chairmen  and  the  Ranking  Members.  No  indi- 
vidual has  been  a  Director  of  CBO  who  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Ranking  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  Committee. 
The  basic  test,  I  think,  is  whether  the  individual  is  going  to  be  ob- 
jective and  nonpartisan.  If  you  have  any  instances  in  which  you 
think  that  this  office  has  had  a  partisan  bent,  I  hope  you  bring 
them  to  my  attention  because  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  supposed  to 
be. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  the  whole  20  years — 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Seventeen.  I  worry  about  the  last  four,  the 
years  I  have  been  in  charge.  Really  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
be 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  mean  that  you  do  it  or  that  you  are  partisan 
in  the  sense  you  would  tell  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
something  you  wouldn't  tell  me.  I  don't  portend  from  a  character 
standpoint. 

What  I  am  saying  is — and  I  won't  get  into  philosophical  discus- 
sions— when  the  party  controlling  the  Congress  and  the  party  in 
the  White  House  are  putting  together  budgets  and  making  the  esti- 
mates, they  have  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  Government,  there  is 
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less  cause  for  the  vying  amongst  themselves  than  you  would  have 
when  one  party  in  the  Congress 

Mr.  Reischauer.  But  there  should  be  more  interest  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  in  knowing  whether  the  books  are  being  cooked.  That  is 
what  we  are  here  to  do,  to  shine  some  light  on  the  issues. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  that  case,  then, 'it  should  be  the  Minority  with 
the  advice  of  the  Majority  Leader  that  selects  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Because  if  you  are  to  have  a  true  ad- 
versarial challenge  to  the  OMB,  then  it  should  change  when  the 
party  changes  with  the  White  House.  But  we  can  get  into  a  long 
philosophical  debate  on  that,  and  it  goes  down  in  here. 

Let  me  ask  you  something,  and  I  tried  to  find  out,  GAO  has 
issued  a  report  that  says  that  the  line-item  veto  would  save  us 
about  $70  billion  over  a  five  to  six  year  period  of  time.  Senator 
Byrd  got  very  upset  about  that.  But  would  you  say  that  would  be 
true;  would  the  line  item  give  us  that  kind  of  savings;  would  you 
say? 

THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  would  be  very  skeptical  that  a  line-item  veto 
under  the  current  budget  process  would  save  you  anything,  and  let 
me  explain  why  I  say  that. 

Discretionary  spending  is  now  determined  by  caps,  by  limits.  If 
bills  came  to  the  President  with  items  that  he  did  not  like  and  he 
scratched  those  out,  vetoed  them,  that  would  just  put  more  money 
back  into  the  pot,  and  it  could  be  spent  in  ways  that  were  more 
acceptable  to  the  President.  So  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  is  the 
President  more  interested  in  low  levels  of  spending,  necessarily, 
than  the  Congress  is?  He  is  certainly  interested  in  spending  on  dif- 
ferent things  than  the  Congress  is. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  past  record,  at  what  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  versus  requested  by  the  President  in  the  appro- 
priations accounts,  you  see  no  particular  pattern  of  the  Congress 
spending  more  than  the  President  asked  for  or  vice  versa. 

The  historical  record  would  suggest  that  Presidents  do  not  have 
less  of  a  love  for  spending  than  Congresses  do.  They  have  a  desire 
to  spend  on  different  things. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  then,  you  would  say  that  report  is  somewhat 
goofy  or  how  would  you  categorize  it?  That  $70  billion  is  quite 


Mr.  Reischauer.  Remember,  I  said  this  is  under  the  existing 
process  that  we  have  now,  which  has  aggregate  caps  on  discretion- 
ary spending. 

Mr.  Taylor.  OK. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  believe  the  GAO  report  was  based  on  an  eval- 
uation of  Presidential — what  are  they  called? 

Mr.  Blum.  Presidential  memoranda. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Memorandums  of  Intent.  In  other  words,  how 
many  times  did  OMB  write  a  note  saying  that  this  policy  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  President,  and  then  totaled  those  up?  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Congress  would  not  have  come  back  and  provid- 
ed resources  in  areas  that  were  more  acceptable  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  don't  feel 
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Mr.  Reischauer.  If  you  look  at  the  studies  of  state  line-item 
vetoes,  at  what  the  historical  experience  has  been,  the  analysts 
who  have  studied  this  have  found  that  it  has  had  virtually  no 
impact  on  spending  levels,  but  it  has  affected  priorities  rather  dra- 
matically. The  governor's  priorities  are  reflected  more  in  spending 
bills  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  but  the  overall  level  of 
spending  has  not  been  reduced  significantly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Although,  as  you  said  earlier,  how  high  would 
spending  be  without  it  in  some  States. 

I  would  ask  you,  though,  in  going  back  to  the  area  of  duplica- 
tion— and  maybe  your  agency  is  the  premiere  agency  in  formulat- 
ing the  policy — but  there  has  got  to  be,  from  what  we  are  hearing 
from  other  groups,  or  what  I  am  hearing  from  other  groups,  a  good 
bit  of  overlap. 

For  instance,  you  did  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  tax  analysis, 
and  I  am  quoting  your  statement  here,  you  provided  considerable 
background  detail  on  baseline  revenues  and  estimates  of  recent  tax 
legislation.  Reports  provide  five-year  estimates  on  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  each  of  the  tax  bills,  the  legislative  process,  and  so  forth. 

CBO'S  UNIQUE  DUTIES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Nobody  does  that  but  CBO.  We  are  the  only 
people  who  put  out  baselines. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this,  and  I  know  there  is  a  line 
here.  You  have  80  people  over  at  the  Treasury  Tax  Policy  Office, 
you  have  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  you  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  80  or  so  staff  people.  Isn't  there  any 
possibility  of  either  your  taking  some  of  their  folks  or  their  taking 
some  of  yours,  and  all  of  you  sort  of  putting  tax  policy  under  one 
arm,  or  do  you  think  there  is  any  overlapping  there? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  My  tax  policy  staff  consists  of  15  professionals. 
We  are  talking  about  a  small  group  of  people.  We  do  the  estimates 
for  trade  legislation  and  various  kinds  of  fee  and  charge  legislation. 
We  also  do  analyses  such  as  our  study  of  the  economic  implications 
of  a  value-added  tax,  that  I  do  not  think  are  duplicated  anywhere.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  other  people  in  these  agencies  that  you 
have  talked  about  who  do  what  this  small  staff  does. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  actually  mean  to  say  that  there  may  be.  The 
question  is  could  one  or  the  others  of  the  staff  perhaps  do  it? 

You  are  speaking  of  economic,  international  economic  work,  and 
you  mention  that  on  page  20  of  your  report,  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  economy  and  the  work  you  do  on  that,  and  yet  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  was  just  in  here  talking  about  its  assessment 
it  does  and  three  of  its  six  reports  deal  with  the  international  econ- 
omy. 

Of  15  people,  and  I  am  not  saying  they  are  not  the  best,  but  this 
committee,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  have  to  work  kind  of  like  the 
way  the  cat  that  ate  the  grindstone,  a  little  at  a  time.  It  will  be  five 
here,  10  here  or  whatever  cuts  we  can  make  or  consolidations  we 
can  make  to  make  reductions,  if  we  are  serious  in  making  reduc- 
tions. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  science.  Now,  we  have  had  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  talking  about  what  they  do  and  how  impor- 
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tant  it  is  and  how  they  do  only  what  they  do,  and  yet  I  look  at  your 
1992  reports,  and  you  did  the  "Role  of  Large  Projects  in  Science 
Funding",  "Targeting  High-Technology  Industry",  "Encouraging 
Private  Investment  in  Space  Activities",  "How  Federal  Spending 
For  Infrastructure  and  Other  Public  Investments  Affects  the  Econ- 
omy". A  lot  of  those  reports  seem  like  they  could  be  the  same  thing 
that  could  come  from  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Am  I 
way  off  in  that? 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AGENCY  DUPLICATION 

Mr.  Reischauer.  They  are  looking  at  these  projects  from  a  tech- 
nological perspective;  we  are  looking  at  them  from  an  economic/ 
budgetary  perspective.  The  studies  that  we  did  of  large  science 
projects  were  at  the  request  of  the  budget  committees  and  others 
who  were  concerned  that  we  were  getting  ourselves  into  some  large 
scientific  undertakings — the  space  station,  the  supercollider,  the 
human  genome  project — that  were  going  to  absorb  tremendous 
amounts  of  resources  in  the  future  leaving  nothing  for  the  tradi- 
tional government  science  budget  or  requiring  us  to  increase  spend- 
ing markedly  in  that  area. 

That  is  a  budget  issue.  And  I  would  think  you  would  want  one 
agency  to  look  at  all  budget  issues,  which  is  exactly  why  CBO  was 
created.  So  consistent  methodology,  consistent  estimating  could  be 
done  across  all  areas — science,  health  care,  infrastructure,  or  what- 
ever other  areas. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  may  be  budget,  and  I  am  having  to  pull  it 
straight  out  of  the  air,  but  I  would  say  it  would  be  80/20  science.  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  make  that  assessment  if  the  great  portion 
of  it  were  not  a  scientific  assessment. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  scientific  merits 
of  the  space  station  or  what  small  particle  research  might  come 
from  the  supercollider.  We  have  no  expertise  in  that  area.  When 
we  need  expertise,  we  turn  to  OTA  and  get  it.  We  cooperate  on 
projects  with  OTA,  with  GAO,  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
we  pull  in  the  kind  of  expertise  that  they  have. 

Our  cut  on  this  is  solely  the  budget  cut,  or  the  impact  that  this  is 
likely  to  have  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  gave  them  budget  staff,  assuming  they  don't 
already  have  it  in  GAO  or  Congressional  Research,  or  some  of  the 
other  areas,  in  each  of  these  areas  that  we  have  talked  about,  then 
there  really  would  be  no  reason  for  your  being  in  existence? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  No,  but  you  would  not  have  saved  anything 
either,  because  they  would  have  this  additional  staff. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Perhaps  as  much. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  efficient  to 
bring  it  all  together  in  one  place,  as  was  thought  by  the  framers  of 
the  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  we  don't  act  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  as  well.  One  of  the  problems,  particularly 
over  the  last  decade,  is  that  firms  have  not  put  enough  into  their 
R&D  portion  and  have  looked  for  short-term  returns.  And  this  is 
really  kind  of  the  R&D,  the  agencies  we  have  been  looking  into 
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over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  are  really  the  R&D  portion  of  the  con- 
gressional operation,  getting  as  much  information  as  possible  and 
trying  to  educate  ourselves  to  all  the  ramifications  of  our  actions. 

If  there  is  some  duplication — and  I  am  sure  there  is  some  dupli- 
cation— all  of  it  is  not  unhealthy,  I  suspect.  I  think  we  might  be 
running  a  big  risk  to  have  all  of  the  knowledge  we  get  come  from 
one  single  source,  because  no  one  is  accurate,  is  perfectly  accurate; 
and  I  think  looking  at  the  same  issue  from  at  least  a  couple  of  dif- 
ferent perspectives  might  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  tend  to  agree  with  the  chairman.  Of  course, 
we  sort  of  look  at  it  from  maybe  five  or  six  points  of  view.  Even 
that  might  be  helpful,  except  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  to 
make  major  cuts  in  legislative  branches.  Not  because  we  create 
enormous  amounts  of  money,  given  the  $300  billion  deficit,  but  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  set  a  standard  if  we  are 
going  to  go  to  other  agencies  up  through  the  entire  budget;  go  to 
the  administration,  to  the  public  for  whatever  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary. 

And  if  we  do  that,  we  will  have  to  make  it  somewhere.  And  if 
everybody  in  here — and  I  recognize  that  I  am  new  coming  into  the 
committee,  but  as  I  hear  what  A  does  as  opposed  to  B  and  C  after 
them  and  so  forth,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  duplication, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  as  many  offsetting 
opinions  as  we  would  have  in  less  stringent  economic  times. 

So  what  I  was  trying  to  see,  and  it  may  be  CBO  may  be  the  lead, 
and  maybe  we  will  look  down  the  road  at  other  places,  perhaps  it  is 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  perhaps  the  Joint  Taxation  Com- 
mittee. I  am  trying  to  see  who  has  the  capability  of  perhaps  pulling 
it  all  together  and  representing  us,  even  though  it  might  be  good  to 
have  several  points  of  view.  If  we  had  to  settle  for  one,  or  perhaps 
even  two,  how  do  we  narrow  that  down  and  make  some  savings? 

CBO'S  ROLE  IN  REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  Reischauer.  For  many  years  we  have  had  what  is  called  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council,  which  you  might  have  heard 
about  from  others  on  the  support  agencies.  The  Council  gets  togeth- 
er monthly  to  try  and  ensure  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort; 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  are  looking  at  the  same  topics,  we  are 
approaching  them  from  a  different  perspective. 

We  are  the  premier  agency  with  respect  to  the  budget,  the  defi- 
cit, the  economy.  The  work  we  do,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my 
opening  remarks,  is  really  essential  to  the  orderly  functioning  of 
the  Congressional  budget  process,  which  is  the  mechanism  that  you 
have  developed  to  try  to  reduce  spending  and  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
That  process,  in  large  measure,  runs  on  information  that  we 
gather,  produce,  provide  to  Members,  and  provide  to  committees. 

If  this  were  a  situation  in  which  the  budget  were  balanced,  the 
economy  was  riding  smoothly  along  into  the  future,  I  would  feel 
that  I  was  at  a  disadvantage  when  you  said,  "well,  maybe  we  can 
reduce  your  agency."  But  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  case.  I 
think  we  are  the  investment  you  make,  as  Mr.  Moran  suggested,  so 
that  you  can  make  wise  decisions,  and  know  the  consequence  of 
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those  decisions  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  in  the  next 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  agency  that  comes 
in  here  can  make  that  claim,  and  some  would  make  the  claim  they 
can  do  it  better,  and  there  is  a  fine  nuance.  I  am  just  sa3dng  in  the 
kinds  of  times  that  we  have  now,  we  may  have  to  learn  to  devise  a 
workload  utilizing  the  thousands  of  staff  people  we  have  that  tries 
to  provide  us  information  to  make  decisions  in  Congress.  We  may 
have  to  come  up  with  some  way  to  condense  that  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Granted,  Charles,  but  let's  get  it  on  the  record  the 
fact  that  CBO  had  their  budget  last  year  frozen  at  the  1992  levels, 
the  previous  year's  level.  So  we  may  be  shooting  the  messenger 
here  in  some  respect.  They  are  the  ones  that  come  up  with  the  defi- 
cit estimates,  but  in  truth  they  really  have  been  pretty  self-disci- 
plined. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  that  is  not  really  relevant;  I  don't  think  it  is 
relevant  to  the  point.  They  set  a  good  example  for  budgeting,  but  it 
is  not  relevant  necessarily  to  the  debate  of  whether — who  is  going 
to  represent  us  in  the  overall.  It  may  well  be  CBO.  If  it  is,  as  I  say, 
there  are  a  litany  of  agencies  here  we  can  start  going  in  to  see. 

I  am  just  sajdng,  somewhere  we  need  to  focus  toward  fewer  pre- 
parers of  information  for  Congress.  We  may  have  more  information 
than  we  can  afford,  although  it  may  be  very  good. 

Mr.  Fazio  [presiding].  I  think  if  you  add  up  the  budgets  of  these 
four  agencies  that  produce  most  of  the  information  for  us,  it  is  not 
really  a  hill  of  beans;  and,  to  be  blunt,  I  don't  think  we  can  func- 
tion as  a  separate  branch  of  government  unless  we  have  that.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  separation  of  powers,  and  I  made  that  case  the  other 
day  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

I  will  stipulate,  any  time  we  can  find  an  overlapping  jurisdiction- 
al battle  over  who  is  doing  what  kind  of  information-providing,  I 
will  be  there  with  you  to  prevent  that.  In  fact,  the  effort  has  been 
consistent  to  make  sure  that  everybody  knows  their  areas  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  concern,  and  when  a  question  comes  to  the  wrong 
agency,  refer  the  questioner  to  the  right  agency.  Because  we  don't 
want  to  duplicate  with  the  CRS  or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation. 

Now,  if  it  is  an  overhead  issue  here,  we  have  too  much  manage- 
ment, too  much  overhead,  we  might  be  able  to  look  at  that  issue. 
But  the  fact  we  are  doing  this  information,  essentially,  I  think  we 
cannot  avoid  doing  it  if  we  want  to  be  able  to  serve  the  constituen- 
cies, and  I  mean  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  across  the  spectrum,  who 
want  to  question  what  the  larger  element  of  the  government,  the 
Federal  government,  is  doing,  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  a  question  to  submit  for  the  record. 

[Question  and  response  follow.] 

Legislative  Branch  Agency  Overlap 

Question.  I  know  you  and  the  other  support  agencies  work  hard  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  But  if  there  were  no  CBO,  how  much  of  this  work  could  be  diverted  to 
the  other  agencies?  (Obviously  this  would  impact  other  agency  priorities,  but  that  is 
a  consideration  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  event.) 

Answer.  CBO  is  the  youngest  of  the  four  legislative  support  agencies,  created  by 
the  Congress  with  the  special  responsibility  of  providing  it  with  the  economic  and 
budgetary  information  it  was  not  previously  getting.  A  substantial  part  of  what 
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CBO  does  is  to  support  the  work  of  the  Budget  Committees  and  the  congressional 
budget  and  appropriations  process.  Many  of  CBO's  activities  are  statutory  tasks.  Be- 
cause CBO's  mandate  is  relatively  narrow  compared  with  those  of  the  other  support 
agencies,  and  its  work  highly  specialized,  its  functions  could  not  be  readily  carried 
out  by  other  legislative  branch  agencies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  to  you — you  were  out  of 
the  room  when  you  were  discussing  this  a  mom.ent  ago.  I  can  say 
that  the  amount  of  opportunity,  information  and  analyzation  that 
these  various  agencies  give  us  may  be  worthwhile.  I  feel  it  is  very 
important,  though,  that  we  make  a  significant  cut  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  the  legislative  branch  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill 
of  beans  as  far  as  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  very  important  in  many  other  ways,  symbolical- 
ly- 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  symbolic  example  that,  I  think,  will  be  nec- 
essary, and  so  somewhere  we  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  the  tough  task  this  committee  has. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  right,  and  I  am  assuming  the  employees 
here  will  not  accept  a  25  percent  pay  cut,  at  least  not  gallantly.  So 
we  have  to  look  at  any  place  we  may  perhaps  make  consolidations 
or  any  other  efforts  to  save. 

I  can't  see  another  way  we  can  get  a  significant — White  House 
has  said  25  percent  of  the  White  House  budget,  25  percent  of  Con- 
gress; whether  you  can  reach  that  kind  of  goal,  I  don't  know.  But  if 
you  are  getting  close  to  it,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  Chairman  met  that  challenge  last  year.  Of 
course,  this  was  the  only  appropriations  bill,  as  I  recall,  where 
there  was  a  reduction  as  a  fairly  significant  reduction  percentage- 
wise. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Nothing  like  25  percent,  though,  was  it? 

Mr.  Moran.  Not  25  percent,  no. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But  you  make  reductions  for  three  or  four  years, 
which  is  the  only  reasonable  and  humane  way  to  do  it,  and  you 
eventually  get  there.  You  cannot  do  it  overnight.  I  don't  think  the 
President  can  do  it  overnight.  If  he  didn't  know  that,  he  does  now. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  that  is  a  cut  below,  even  regardless  of  all  the 
COLA  increases  and  so  on.  It  is  a  much  deeper  cut  than  would 
appear  on  its  face.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  what  happened  when  last 
year's  freeze  was  applied  to  CBO,  based  upon  1992  levels.  Did  you 
have  to  let  go  of  anybody?  Did  you  absorb  it  all?  Did  you  change 
your  work  plan? 

working  with  a  frozen  budget  in  1993 

Mr.  Reischauer.  First  of  all,  being  sis  close  to  the  budget  process 
as  we  are,  I  saw  this  coming  and  I  instituted  a  series  of  actions  in 
the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1992  to  bring  our  "base"  down  or 
not  let  our  base  grow  very  much.  And  that  has  basically  saved  us. 

In  addition,  we  are  publishing  six  fewer  reports  this  year.  Most 
of  the  government,  and  I  believe  all  of  the  other  support  agencies 
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gave  a  3.7  percent  COLA  increase  on  the  first  of  the  year.  I  gave 
out  a  3.2  percent  COLA,  so  we  reduced  in  that  area. 

We  cut  back,  as  I  said,  a  good  deal  on  our  "updates,"  that  is,  im- 
provements in  the  ADP  area.  The  average  age  of  our  microcomput- 
ers, which  is  what  our  agency  runs  on — we  live  on  them;  everybody 
has  one;  this  is  a  key  to  what  we  do — has  grown  a  little  less  than 
half  a  year  older  than  it  was,  and  for  a  microcomputer  that  is 
aging  rapidly. 

We  cannot  continue  doing  that.  We  have  held  back  the  purchase 
of  equipment.  We  have  held  back  as  much  as  we  can.  So  this  year 
we  have  survived,  but  next  year  if  we  had  a  frozen  budget  and  de- 
cided to  make  the  savings  entirely  on  the  personnel  side,  it  would 
basically  mean  letting  go  of  14  or  15  people. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  have  a  restructuring  proposal  in  that  Macro- 
economic  Division? 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Just  a  change  in  name.  We  had  an  inappropri- 
ate name,  which  was  Fiscal  Analysis  Division.  But  the  Division  did 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  analysis  of  macroeco- 
nomics, so  I  changed  the  name. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  there  is  a  90,000  reduction  you  applied  against 
other  necessary  increases  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  A  couple  of  members  of  the  executive  staff 
turned  over,  and  we  had  the  death  of  our  general  counsel.  We  had 
a  vacancy  in  the  Macroeconomic  Division  at  the  top,  where  the 
chief  individual  had  been  bid  away  by  a  much  higher  paying  job  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund;  and  so  we  had  a  period  of  vacan- 
cy. So  we  shifted  resources  around. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Good  management. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  as  the  others  who  had  frozen 
budgets  I  am  sure  have  told  you,  as  well  as  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  And  we  don't  want  you  saving  money  by  losing  all 
your  staff  people  because  you  are  not  paying  them  adequately,  and 
they  are  going  to  other  agencies  that  will. 

Okay.  Well,  I  have  had  all  my  questions  answered,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Any  other  questions? 

I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  be  here  for  some  of  this  important  discus- 
sion, but  we  will  be  in  close  consultation  as  we  attempt  to  meet  the 
standards  that  I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle  realize  we  have  to 
apply  to  this  bill. 

Thanks,  Bob.  I  appreciate  your  understanding  the  dilemma  we 
faced  on  introduction  of  your  budget. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  By  the  way,  $7.5  trillion  would  be  the  debt. 

Mr.  Moran.  In  2003?  And  it  will  be  $7.5  trillion  and  a  $600  bil- 
lion deficit? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Baseline. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  the  interest  on  that  $650  billion  deficit  will  be 
about — it  is  interest  on 
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Mr.  Reischauer.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  On  the  basis  of  what  kind  of  interest  rate? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Fairly  low. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  can  argue  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  We  predict  it  would  stay  about  flat. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  you  get  a  $600  billion  deficit  out  in  the  market- 
place, the  30-year  bond  is  going  to  go  a  lot  higher. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  good  speech  material  stuff.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thanks  very  much.  I  have  some  questions  to  submit 
to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Value  of  CBO  Cost  Estimates 

Question.  According  to  the  product  schedule  on  page  1 1  of  your  budget  justifica- 
tion, CBO  prepares  about  1350  bill  cost  estimates  annually  (federal  plus  state  and 
local).  Please  explain  the  cost  estimating  task,  why  so  many  estimates  are  required, 
and  why  this  function  is  important  to  the  budget  process. 

Answer.  CBO  is  required  to  develop  cost  estimates  for  virtually  every  bill  reported 
by  Congressional  committees  to  show  how  these  legislative  proposals  would  affect 
spending  or  revenues  over  the  next  five  years.  For  most  tax  legislation,  CBO  uses 
estimates  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  a  separate  analytic  group 
that  works  closely  with  the  two  tax-writing  committees.  CBO  also  prepares  cost  esti- 
mates for  use  in  drafting  bills  (especially  in  the  early  stages),  formulating  floor 
amendments,  and  working  out  the  final  form  of  legislation  in  conference  commit- 
tees. 

As  noted  in  the  question,  where  appropriate,  CBO's  estimates  contain  the  project- 
ed costs  to  state  and  local  governments  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  legislation. 
These  estimates  are  an  aspect  of  increasing  importance  to  legislators  as  state  and 
local  budgets  remain  tight. 

In  fact,  CBO's  cost  estimates  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  committees  increasingly  refer  to  them  at  every  stage  of  bill  drafting.  The 
estimates  may  also  have  an  impact  on  the  final  outcome  of  legislation  because  they 
are  used  to  determine  whether  committees  are  complying  with  the  annual  budget 
resolution  and  reconciliation  instructions. 

Another  CBO  responsibility  is  providing  estimates  to  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. The  numbers  contained  in  appropriations  bills  usually  represent  budget  au- 
thority, and  the  resulting  outlays  must  be  estimated.  CBO's  estimates  may  be  criti- 
cal in  determining  whether  or  not  the  legislation  complies  with  allocations  in  the 
annual  budget  resolution  and  with  statutory  limits  on  discretionary  appropriations. 

Question.  How  many  staff  and  what  is  the  dollar  value  in  your  budget  for  this 
workload? 

Answer.  Although  the  primary  responsibility  for  estimating  the  cost  of  bills  rests 
within  the  Budget  Analysis  Division,  all  of  CBO's  program  divisions  spend  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  time  and  resources  supporting  these  estimates.  Since  CBO  does 
not  track  costs  by  work  product  or  task,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total  re- 
sources in  the  agency  needed  to  perform  a  single  task  such  as  bill  cost  estimating. 

Question.  Unquestionably,  appropriation  bill  scoring  is  absolutely  essential.  Is  that 
activity  included  in  the  1350?  If  so,  how  much? 

Answer.  Scoring  of  appropriation  bills  and  related  activities  are  not  included  in 
the  1,350  federal  and  state  and  local  bill  cost  estimates  prepared  annually  by  CBO. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  CBO  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Question.  Another  question  we  need  to  raise  regarding  absolutely  essential  activi- 
ties goes  to  the  more  typical  program  analysis  being  done  by  CBO,  as  distinct  from 
your  statutory  scorekeeping  requirements  and  the  work  done  in  direct  support  of 
the  budget,  spending,  and  tax  committees.  Over  one  third  of  your  agency  resources 
are  committed  to  the  "program"  divisions — 75  staff  and  a  projected  $7.6  million.  To 
what  extent  are  these  resources  required  by  your  statutory  responsibilities? 

Answer.  CBO's  responsibilities  entail  analyzing  specific  program  and  policy  issues 
that  affect  the  federal  budget  and  the  economy.  For  the  most  part,  requests  for  anal- 
yses by  our  program  divisions  come  from  the  chairman  and   ranking  minority 
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member  of  a  full  committee  or  subcommittee.  The  leadership  of  either  party  in  the 
House  or  Senate  may  also  request  a  CBO  analysis. 

Although  the  functions  of  the  divisions  are  unique,  there  is  an  indispensable 
"crosswalk"  between  them.  Three  divisions — Budget  Analysis,  Macroeconomic  Anal- 
ysis, and  Tax  Analysis — primarily  support  the  needs  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget,  Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance  Committees.  The  other  four 
divisions — Natural  Resources  and  Commerce,  National  Security,  Human  Resources 
and  Community  Development,  and  Special  Studies — provide  key  support,  often  early 
in  the  legislative  process,  to  the  budget  and  authorizing  committees  in  analyzing 
various  programmatic  and  policy  options  and  their  associated  costs.  To  perform 
these  tasks,  each  unit  must  collaborate  with  the  others. 

For  example,  the  economic  assumptions  developed  by  the  Macroeconomic  Analysis 
Division  serve  as  the  basis  for  our  cost  estimating,  projections,  and  analysis  of 
issues.  The  budget  numbers  developed  by  the  Budget  Analysis  Division  often  depend 
on  methodological  studies  done  in  the  program  divisions.  In  addition,  our  program 
divisions  have  developed  a  number  of  sophisticated  analytic  computer  models  of  fed- 
eral programs,  the  output  from  which  is  often  used  by  BAD  in  its  cost  estimates  or 
to  revive  or  improve  existing  BAD  models.  Finally,  the  cost  analysts  in  BAD  review 
all  numbers  developed  in  connection  with  analytic  studies.  This  crosswalk  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  ability  to  provide  accurate  cost  estimates  and  comprehensive 
analyses  of  alternative  legislative  strategies. 

CBO'S  USE  OF  MICROCOMPUTERS 

Question.  How  many  of  your  staff  have  PC's?  Does  every  employee  have  one? 

Answer.  Every  CBO  employee  has  a  personal  computer. 

Question.  How  does  the  agency's  use  of  PC's  relate  to  mainframe  usage;  have  they 
replaced  previous  mainframe  applications,  etc? 

Answer.  As  a  cost  saving  measure,  PC's  were  used  years  ago  to  replace  leased, 
dedicated  mainframe  terminals.  An  additional  benefit  was  that  the  PC  could  be 
used  as  a  stand  alone  computational  device.  Over  time,  some  computer  applications 
have  been  moved  from  the  mainframe  to  the  microcomputer.  Other  applications 
have  been  written  or  modified  to  use  both  the  microcomputer  and  mainframe  in  an 
integrated  manner.  Because  it  has  a  fixed  cost,  the  PC  is  generally  used  whenever  it 
can  match  or  improve  the  analyst's  current  productivity.  However,  there  are  still 
many  applications  where  the  limited  capacity  of  the  microcomputer  makes  the 
mainframe  the  only  viable  solution. 

Question.  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  these  resources? 

Answer.  Even  though  the  average  age  of  agency's  PCs  increased  during  fiscal  year 
1992,  we  are  pleased  with  our  computing  capability.  However,  it  is  important  to  con- 
tinue to  replace  aging  equipment  with  higher  capacity  systems  in  order  to  meet 
future  demand  for  CBO  products. 

Question.  We  have  a  budget  request  from  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  to  begin  swap- 
ping out  PC's  for  (much)  more  expensive  desk  top  work  stations.  Is  there  any  value 
in  maintaining  comparable  equipment  capabilities — e.g.  to  ensure  agency-to-agency 
communications  or  software  compatibility. 

Answer.  Currently,  agency-to-committee  communication  takes  place  largely 
through  the  HIS  mainframe.  Therefore,  compatibility  of  workstations  is  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  existing  interagency  operations. 

SAVINGS  ON  PRINTING  COSTS 

Question.  You  were  able  to  reduce  your  PT  92  printing  costs  by  $132,000  (p.  475) 
by  changing  the  format  of  your  published  reports.  Explain. 

In  your  judgement,  could  the  other  support  agencies  benefit  by  this  cost  reduction 
measure  (GAO,  CRS,  OTA,  also  joint  committees)?  If  so,  perhaps  CBO  could  call 
them  together  and  provide  some  leadership. 

Answer.  Last  year,  we  went  from  a  single-column  to  a  double-column  format  in 
our  publications,  effectively  cutting  the  length  of  our  publications  by  one-third.  The 
double-column  format  is  a  standard  format  for  the  type  of  studies  published  by  CBO. 
Assuming  that  this  format  is  appropriate  for  the  publications  of  the  other  support 
agencies,  and  assuming  that  they  do  not  already  use  it  or  something  similar,  then 
its  adoption  by  those  agencies  could  reduce  their  printing  costs. 

The  Interagency  Coordination  Group,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  four  Congressional  support  agencies,  has  recently  held  meetings  on  controlling 
printing  costs.  The  next  meeting  of  this  group  will  be  held  at  CBO.  On  the  agenda 
for  this  meeting  is  a  detailed  review  of  how  each  agency,  including  CBO,  is  manag- 
ing its  printing  costs.f 
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CBO  BUDGET  BY  STATUTORY  FUNCTION 

Question:  We  would  like  to  look  at  your  budget  in  a  slightly  different  format 
relative  to  your  statutory  responsibilities.  The  "Overview  of  CBO's  Role" 
section  in  your  justifications  (p.  473),  lays  out  four  principal  statutory  tasks. 
For  the  record,  would  you  rearrange  Schedule  A  (p  467)  to  show  four  separate 
CBO's.  The  first  would  include  the  first  task  ~  scorekeeping,  five-year 
estimates,  etc.  The  second  Schedule  A  would  continue  tasks  1  and  2  — 
scorekeeping,  etc.,  and  Budget  Committee  information.  The  third  Schedule  A 
would  add  the  appropriating  and  tax  committee  workloads,  and  so  on.  (The 
fourth  Schedule  A  would  summarize  the  total  agency  workload.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  a  precise  alternative  budget 
development  exercise.  Your  budget  shop  can  probably  do  this  with  very  little 
consultation.  We  are  only  looking  for  ballpark  estimates. 


Answer:  The  CBO  budget  justification  mirrors  the  agency's  cost  accounting 
structure,  which  essentially  follows  the  organizational  chart  of  the  agency. 
Since  the  workload  related  to  most  of  CBO's  tasks  crosses  those  organizational 
lines,  and  since  we  do  not  have  a  cost  accounting  system  in  which  analysts 
account  for  their  time  by  project,  this  response  represents  a  "best-guess 
estimate"  of  the  budget  resources  required  at  the  different  workload  levels. 
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As  the  Schedule  A  shows,  CBO  would  need  over  70  percent  of  the 
resources  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  provide  the  core  reports,  baseline 
estimates,  economic  forecasts,  and  revenue  and  cost  estimates  required  by  law. 
Another  22  percent,  or  a  total  of  94  percent  of  the  request,  is  needed  to 
provide  support  to  the  budget,  appropriations,  and  financing  committees  in 
support  of  their  efforts  to  develop  and  enforce  a  budget  resolution,  and  to 
enact  spending  and  financing  laws. 

These  results  support  our  repeated  response  regarding  the  necessity  of 
program  analysis  to  performing  our  central  mission.  The  program  divisions 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  resources  supporting  the  budget  process  directly.  All 
of  the  agency's  program  analysis  is  directly  related  to  the  budget  process.  The 
in-depth  study  of  the  budgetary  impact  of  policy  issues  leads  to  the 
development  of  expertise  and  computer  models  that  are  later  used  to  provide 
cost  estimates. 

Over  half  of  the  programmatic  studies  done  by  the  program  divisions 
are  at  the  request  of  the  Budget,  Appropriations,  Finance,  and  Ways  and 
Means  committees.  Moreover,  the  program  analysis  requested  by  authorizing 
committees  ahvays  centers  on  the  budgetary  impact  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  programs  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  many  cases,  the  Budget 
Committees  would  have  requested  a  particular  piece  of  analysis  if  the 
authorizing  conmiittee  with  legislative  jurisdiction  had  not  made  the  request. 
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All  of  these  points  are  illustrated  by  the  development  and  production 
of  the  annual  CBO  report  titled  Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue 
Options.  This  report  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  efforts  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  by  providing  a  nonpartisan  list  of  spending  and  taxing  options 
and  their  budgetary  consequences.  These  options  have  been  used  by  the 
Congress,  ONfB,  candidates  of  both  major  political  parties,  independent 
presidential  candidates,  and  national  news  programs.  Educational  groups  such 
as  the  Concord  Coalition  and  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Federal  Budget 
also  make  extensive  use  of  this  volume.  The  analysis  supporting  the  options 
may  come  from  existing  models,  or  require  the  development  of  new  modeling 
capabilities  that  will  be  used  to  support  future  estimates.  Compiling  this  list  is 
a  CBO-wide  exercise  that  involves  several  months  of  effort  and  cannot  be 
produced  without  major  input  fi^om  all  CBO  divisions. 

The  Schedule  A  that  follows  was  developed  using  the  following 
definitions  of  workload  levels. 

LEVEL  ONE:  All  mandated  work  products  including  weekly 
scorekeeping  reports,  federal  bill  cost  estimates,  state  and  local  bill  cost 
estimates,  revenue  estimates,  five-year  baseline  budget  projections, 
economic  forecasts,  sequestration  reports,  report  on  unauthorized 
appropriations  and  expiring  authorizations,  deficit  reduction  options, 
and  one  ad  hoc  mandated  report  per  year  (based  on  recent  experience). 
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LEVEL  TWO:  Level  One  plus  additional  support  provided  to  the 
Budget  Committees  including  budget  resolution  formulation  and 
enforcement,  testimony,  reconciliation,  and  policy  analysis  reports  as 
requested. 

LEVEL  THREE:  Level  Two  plus  additional  support  provided  to  the 
Appropriations  and  financing  committees  including  support  of  the 
appropriating  and  tax  enactment  processes,  analysis  of  the  president's 
budget  request,  testimony,  and  policy  analysis  reports  as  requested. 

LEVEL  FOUR:  Level  Three  plus  support  to  authorizing  committees 
and  Congressional  leadership  primarily  in  the  form  of  program  analysis 
studies  and  testimony  as  requested,  and  support  to  members  in  the 
drafting  phase  of  legislation  with  a  budgetary  impact.  In  other  words, 
all  CBO  functions  and  duties  as  currently  performed. 


Schedule  A 
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CongrMtionsl  tudgct  Offic* 

Co^writon  of  FY  1994  Spending  at  Four  Workload  Lovelt 

By  Organiiation  and  ty  Object  Class 


FY 

94 

FY 

94 

1 

1 

FY 

1 
94      1 

FY 

1 
94      1 

LEVEL 

ONE 

LEVEL  TUO 

1 
1 

LEVEL  THREE 

LEVEL  FOUR    1 

1 
STAFF  1 

DOLLARS 

1 
STAFF  1 

i 
1 
DOLLARS 

1 
STAFF] 

DOLLARS 

1 

STAFF  1 

OaLARS  i 

1              CATEGORIES 

YEARS |( 

millions) 

YEARS  1 (mi  1 1 

ions) 

TEARS  1 

(millions) 

YEARS) 

(milliona)l 

|1.   Breakdown  By  Organization:              | 

1    Office  of  the  Director 

5 

0.7 

5 

0.7 

6 

0.7 

6 

0.7  1 

1    Budget  Arulysis  Division 

68 

6.7 

72 

7.1 

73 

7.2 

73 

7.2  1 

1     Macroeconoaic  Analysis  Division 

13 

1.2 

16 

1.4 

18 

1.6 

21 

1.9  1 

1     tax  Analysis  Division 

10 

1.2 

17 

2.0 

17 

2.0 

17 

2.0  1 

1     Prograa  Divisions  (Natural  Resources, 

37 

3.8 

SO 

5.2 

64 

6.6 

75 

7.6  1 

1     Huaan  Resources,  National  Security 

1     and  Special  Studies) 

1    Central  Sufiport  (Office  of  Inter- 

19 

3.5 

23 

3.8 

27 

4.1 

28 

4.2  1 

1      govermental  Relations  and  Support) 

1          Total 

152 

17.1 

183 

20.2 

205 

22.2 

220 

23.7  1 

1        Percentage  of  FY  1994  Request 

72X 

8SX 

94X 

lomj 

1     11  Personnel  Coirpensat i on 

10.7 

12.9 

14.3 

15.3  1 

1     12  Personnel  Benefits 

2.8 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0  1 

1     13  Benefits  to  Former  Personnel 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0  j 

1    21  Travel 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  1 

1     22  Transportation  of  Things 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  1 

1    23  Rent,  Ccanuii cations  and  Utilities 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4  1 

1     24  Printing  and  Reproduction 

0.5 

O.S 

O.S 

0.6  1 

1     25  Other  Services 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4  1 

1    26  Stfipliaa  and  Materials 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4  1 

1     31  Equipment 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5  1 

1     32  Land  and  Structures 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  1 

1     42  Insurance  Claims  and  Indemnities 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  1 

1         Total 

17.1 

20.2 

22.2 

23.7  1 

Note:  Colums  and  rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rouiding. 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1993. 
COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

WITNESSES 

CINDY  S.  DAUB,  CHAIRMAN 
BRUCE  D.  GOODMAN,  COMMISSIONER 
EDWARD  J.  DAMICH,  COMMISSIONER 
LINDA  R.  BOCCHI,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
BARBARA  N.  GRAY,  STAFF  ADMINISTRATOR 

Chairman's  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let's  quickly  move  on  to  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, and  let  me  begin  by  apologizing  to  our  witnesses,  because  they 
have  been  sitting  waiting  for  a  long  time. 

First  of  all,  we  welcome  Cindy  Daub,  the  Chairwoman  of  the  U.S. 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal;  and  she  will  introduce  the  people  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tribunal  who  are  with  her. 

The  Tribunal  is  a  unique  organization,  and  doesn't  amount  to  a 
lot  of  money  in  our  budget,  but  it  certainly  is  an  important  entity 
in  our  bill.  It  is  requesting  a  little  over  a  million  dollars,  $144,000 
of  which  would  be  from  appropriated  funds,  and  the  balance, 
$884,000,  would  be  from  receipts  collected  from  the  copyright  royal- 
ty funds. 

introduction  of  WITNESSES 

Chairwoman  Daub  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Tribunal  since  the 
1st  of  December  1991,  and  her  term  runs  through  September  of 
1996.  There  are  two  other  Commissioners,  Mr.  Edward  Damich  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Goodman,  who  are  so-called  "recess  appointments,"  and 
we  welcome  those  of  you  who  are  in  attendance  as  well. 

We  would  at  this  point  be  happy,  Cindy,  to  include  your  remarks 
in  the  record  and  ask  you  to  briefly  describe  the  Tribunal  and  sum- 
marize anjrthing  that  you  think  is  particularly  important  for  us  to 
hear  about  your  budget  this  year. 

Commissioner  Daub's  Opening  Remarks 

Ms.  Daub.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Although  no  one  doubted 
the  outcome,  congratulations  on  your  reelection  and  election  to  the 
leadership  post.  Did  you  know  that  you  were  born  in  the  year  of 
the  horse,  according  to  the  Chinese  zodiac? 
Mr.  Fazio.  No,  I  didn't.  I  loved  the  movie  "A  Man  Called  Horse." 
Ms.  Daub.  Horses  signify  leadership  qualities.  So  zodiacs  some- 
times are  correct. 
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Congressman  Young,  good  to  see  you,  congratulations  to  you  on 
your  new  assignment  within  the  committee.  Congressman  Moran, 
good  to  see  you,  sir,  and  Congressman  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  in  the  year  of  the  sheep. 

Ms.  Daub.  Yes,  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  you  are  starting  off  very  well,  and  flattery  will 
get  you  everywhere. 

Ms.  Daub.  You  were  born,  I  believe,  in  1941,  the  same  year  as 
my  husband. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Close  enough  for  government  work. 

Ms.  Daub.  Very  good. 

introduction  of  staff 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  two  more  of  our  staff  people  here 
with  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Please  introduce  them. 

Ms.  Daub.  Linda  Bocchi,  our  new  General  Counsel.  She  joined 
the  staff  October  of  last  year;  and  you  do  know  Barbara  Gray,  our 
staff  administrator. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Nice  to  see  you  both. 

Statement  of  Commissioner  Daub 

Ms.  Daub.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  again  to  present  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  request  for  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  If  I  may, 
with  your  permission,  before  I  present  our  budget,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  explain  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal  and  just  what  the 
Tribunal  does  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly-joined  Members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

TRIBUNAL  responsibilities 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  was  created  after  the  passage  of 
the  general  revision  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976,  and  we  are  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government.  The  Tribunal  is  composed  of 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Tribunal's  statutory  responsibilities  are:  ad- 
justing the  royalty  rates  in  the  areas  of  cable,  satellite,  phonore- 
cords,  jukeboxes,  public  broadcasting,  as  well  as  the  new  audio 
home  recording.  We  also  distribute  copyright  royalties  from  the 
cable,  satellite,  jukebox  and  digital  audio  home  recording  funds  to 
the  appropriate  copyright  owners. 

Basically,  that  is  what  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  any  of  the 
Members  would  like  to  know  more  about  CRT,  we  would  be  more 
than  delighted  to  submit  that  at  a  later  time. 

budget  request 

And  now  I  will  briefly  summarize  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget  re- 
quest. We  have  submitted  a  more  detailed  statement  for  the  record. 
For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of 
$1,028,000,  of  which  $884,000  would  be  derived  from  the  copyright 
royalty  funds  leaving  a  net  regular  bill  request  of  $144,000. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  Tribunal's  funding  is  derived  from  the 
cable,  satellite  and  the  new  audio  home  taping  copyright  royalty 
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funds.  The  number  of  staff  positions  under  this  request  remain  at 
the  current  authorized  level  of  nine,  so  more  than  half  of  our  staff 
are  here  today. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  reflects  a  total  increase  of 
$117,000  of  which  only  $14,000  would  come  from  the  regular  appro- 
priations. I  did  say  only  $14,000.  About  63  percent  of  this  requested 
increase  is  for  personnel  related  expenditures.  It  is  for  the  1993 
and  1994  cost  of  living  increases,  within-grade  increases  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  those  increases. 

We  are  also  requesting  $20,000  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  the  first  time.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  is  being 
requested  for  funding  a  commercial  data  base  service  in  lieu  of  ex- 
penditures to  update  the  library.  This  request  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 80  to  100  hours  of  on-line  service  for  the  retrieval  of  re- 
search materials  which  the  commissioners  and  general  counsel  will 
utilize  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Tribunal.  The 
remaining  increases  represent  nonpersonnel  goods  and  services. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  AND  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Due  to  the  recently  enacted  Audio  Home  Recording  Act,  the  Tri- 
bunal has  a  new  area  of  responsibility  and  we  anticipate  the  fiscal 
year  1994  workload  will  surpass  levels  of  previous  years.  Even  with 
the  added  new  responsibilities  under  the  Audio  Home  Recording 
Act,  the  Tribunal,  in  preparing  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  has 
maintained  a  very  conservative  approach  but  not  to  the  point  of 
impairing  our  ability  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under  the 
Copyright  Act. 

The  Tribunal  will  continue  to  make  distributions  of  cable  and 
satellite  royalty  fees.  We  recently  made  a  100  percent  distribution 
of  royalty  fees  from  the  1989,  1990,  1991  satellite  funds.  Further,  the 
Tribunal  looks  forward  to  making  the  new  royalty  fee  distributions 
under  the  Audio  Home  Recording  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  If  you,  your  staff  or 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  have  any  questions,  I  will  try  to 

answer  them  the  best  I  can. 
Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

ONDY  S.  DAUB,  CHAIRMAN 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  off  Representatives 

February  2,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  request  for  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

Appearing  with  me  today  are  two  new  commissioners  to  the  Tribunal  -  Commissioner 
Bruce  D.  Goodman  and  Commissioner  Edward  J.  Damich.  The  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  the  Tribunal  in  September  1992.  Also  with  us  today  is  our  new  General  Counsel  Linda  R. 
Bocchi  who  joined  the  staff  October  1992  and  Barbara  N.  Gray,  our  staff  administrator. 

I  am  submitting  a  more  detailed  statement  for  the  record  and  will  briefly  summarize  our 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $1,028,000  of  which 
$884,000  would  be  derived  from  the  copyright  royalty  funds  leaving  a  net  regular  bill  request 
of  $144,000.     Eighty-six  percent  of  the  Tribunal's  funding  is  derived  from  the  cable. 
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satellite  carrier  and  the  new  audio  home  tj^ing  copyright  royalty  fee  funds.     The  number  of 
staff  positions  under  this  request  remain  at  the  currait  authorized  level  of  nine. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  reflects  increases  of  $117,000.  The  regular  bill 
appropriation  will  account  for  $14,000  of  the  total  increase.  The  increase  over  our  FY  1993 
appropriation  request  has  been  necessitated  by  primarily  two  factors:  personnel-related 
expenditures  and  data  base  services. 

About  63  percent  of  this  requested  increase  is  for  personnel-related  expenditures.  This 
increase  reflects  the  1993  pay  raise,  the  projected  1994  cost-of-living,  within  grade  increases, 
and  benefits  associated  with  those  increases,  as  well  as  a  request  in  the  amount  of  $20,000  for 
benefits  to  former  employees. 

The  Tribunal  also  requests  $10,000  for  funding  a  commercial  data  base  service  in  lieu 
of  expenditures  to  update  the  library.  This  request  will  provide  approximately  100  hours  of 
online  service  for  the  retrieval  of  research  materials  which  the  commissioners  and  general 
counsel  utilize  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Tribunal. 

Other  increases  represent  non-personnel  goods  and  services. 

Due  to  the  recently  enacted  Audio  Home  Recording  Act  which  is  a  new  area  of 
responsibility  for  the  Tribunal,  we  anticipate  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  workload  will  surpass 
levels  of  previous  years.  The  Tribunal  will  continue  to  make  distributions  of  cable  royalty  fees 
and  satellite  carrier  royalty  fees.  Additionally,  we  look  forward  to  making  royalty  fee 
distributions  under  the  Audio  Home  Recording  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement. 

Thank  you. 
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1825  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W. 

Suite  91  g 

Washington.  DC  20009 

(202)  606-4400 
FAX  (202)  606-4407 


COMMISSIONER  CINDY  S.  DAUB 
Chairman 


CINDY  S.  DAUB  was  nominated  by  President  Bush  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  on  September  6,  1 989,  and,  following  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  was 
appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years.   She  began  her  chairmanship  on  December  1 ,  1 991 . 

Mrs.  Daub  served  as  National  Director  for  the  Asian  Americans  for  Bush  for  President  Coalition 
in  1988.  From  1985  to  1987  she  held  several  positions  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  She  served  as  Director  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives  (1986-1987);  Policy 
Coordinator  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  (1986);  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
(1985-1986). 

She  has  also  been  a  columnist  for  the  Sun  Newspapers  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  (1 980-1 984);  an 
administrative  assistant  at  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  (1968-70);  and  a 
language  instructor  for  the  University  of  Maryland  Overseas  Program  in  Seoul,  Korea 
(1966-67). 

Mrs.  Daub  has  been  active  in  philanthropic  and  charitable  activities.  She  has  been  a  board 
member  for  Fairfax  County  Social  Center  for  Psychiatric  Rehabilitation,  publicity  chairman  of 
the  Annual  Fund  Drive  for  Nebraska  Cancer  Society,  captain  of  the  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  Annual 
Fund  Drive,  and  a  board  member  for  the  Children's  Museum  and  the  YWCA  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

She  received  a  B.A.  degree  in  1965  from  Ewha  Women's  University  in  Seoul,  Korea  and  did 
graduate  studies  in  international  relations  at  the  same  university  from  1965-1966. 

Mrs.  Daub  is  a  naturalized  United  States  citizen.  She  resides  in  McLean,  Virginia  with  her 
husband,  former  Congressman  Hal  Daub  of  Nebraska,  and  their  three  children. 
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1825  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W. 

Suite  918 

Washington.  DC  20009 

(202)606-4400 
FAX  (2021  606-4407 

COMMISSIONER  BRUCE  D.  GOODMAN 

Brace  O.  Goodman  was  appointed  to  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tiibunal  by  President  Bush  on 
September  3,  1992. 

Mr.  Goodman,  47,  an  attorney  and  business  executive,  has  a  broad  background  in 
broadcasting,  cable  television  and  telecommunications.  Prior  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Goodman 
was  President  of  FYI  -  the  Consnmer  Channel,  a  cable  television  channel  dedicated  to 
program-length  commercials.  His  prior  experience  includes  eight  years  as  Senior  Vice  President 
and  General  Coonsel  for  the  Mntnal  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  where  his  responsibilities 
included  the  negotiation  of  several  hundred  contracts  for  broadcasting  rights,  as  well  as  other 
operational  and  staff  functions  for  the  network,  its  owned  stations,  and  its  satellite 
telecommunications  division. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Goodman  was  Vice  President  of  the  Amway  Corporation,  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  direct-markoing  company;  and  President  of  MultiConun  Telecommunications 
Corp. ,  an  industry  pioneer  in  the  distribudon  of  data  by  FM  subcarriers  and  very  small  aperture 
satellite  antennas.  Mr.  Goodman  also  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law  as  a  partner  with 
Arter  &  Hadden,  a  large  national  law  firm,  where  he  chaired  the  Entertainment  and 
Communications  Group  and  was  involved  in  lidgadon  regarding  various  unique  copyright  issues. 
Addidonally,  he  was  Senior  Coonsel  to  John  H.  Fanning,  Cbainnan  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  worked  for  the  NLRB  General  Counsel  m  a  number  of  positions. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  a  past  member  of  the  Nadonal  Associadon  of  Broadcasien  Code  Board; 
American  Advenismg  Federation  Legal  Committee;  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Corporate 
Counsel  Association,  Inc.;  and  the  Federal  Communications  Bar  Association.  Active  in  charitable 
activities,  he  is  a  board  member  of  the  National  Chamber  Orchestra;  and  the  Washington  Ear, 
a  reading  service  for  the  blind. 

Articles  written  by  Mr.  Goodman  have  appeared  in  Broadcasting:  Elecironic  Media: 
Broadcast  and  Financial  Management  Journal.  RadioWeek.  and  C^blgViSion- 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Goodman  is  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  the  Georgetown  Universiry  Law  Center.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bars  of  the  Distria  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  the  Umted  States  Supreme  Court. 
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1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  918 

Washington.  DC  20009 

(202)  606-4400 
FAX  (202)  606-4407 


COMMISSIONER  EDWARD  J.  DAMICH 


Edward  J.  Damich  was  appointed  to  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  by  President 
Bush  on  September  3,  1992. 

Professor  Damich,  44,  is  a  Professor  of  Law  at  George  Mason  University  School  of 
Law,  Arlington,  Virginia,  where  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  since  1984.  His  area  of 
expertise  is  Copyright  Law,  Trademark  Law,  and  Unfair  Trade  Practices.  Professor 
Damich  is  the  author  of  many  articles  on  copyright  and  law  and  the  arts  that  have  been 
published  in  journals  such  as  Columbia  Law  Review.  Columbia  Journal  of  Law  and  the 
Arts.  Georgia  Law  Review,  and  Catholic  University  Law  Review.  He  has  testiFied  before 
the  subcommittees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  deal  with  copyright.  Prior  to  coming 
to  George  Mason,  Professor  Damich  was  on  the  faculty  of  Widener  University  School  of 
Law,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  raised  in  Florida,  Professor  Damich  is  currently  a  resident 
of  Virginia.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  St.  Stephen's  College,  Dover,  Massachusetts 
and  his  law  degree  from  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  law  review.  He  has  two  graduate  law  degrees  from  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York  (L.L.M.  and  J.S.D.).  Professor  Damich  is  a  member  of  the  bars  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Damich  is  on  the  board  of  the  Washington  Area  Lawyers  for  the  Arts,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  provides  legal  services  for  artists  in  need  and  educational 
programs  for  artists,  lawyers,  and  the  community. 
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Washington,  DC  20009 
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LINDA  R.  BOCCHI 
GENERAL  COUNSEL 


LINDA  R.  BOCCHI  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  She  received  a  Bachelors  Degree  in 
Economics  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton  in  1 977,  and  a  Juris  Doctor 
Degree  from  Cornell  Law  School  in  1980.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Bars  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  completing  law  school,  Ms.  Bocchi  joined  the  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  During  her  tenure  at  the  F.C.C.,  Ms.  Bocchi  served  as  a  staff  attorney  for  four 
years  in  the  Private  Radio  and  Mass  Media  Bureau.  During  her  last  three  years  at  the  F.C.C., 
she  served  as  a  trial  attorney  in  the  Mass  Media  Bureau's  Hearing  Branch. 

In  1988,  Ms.  Bocchi  became  associated  with  the  national  law  firm  of  Baker  &  Hostetler. 
During  her  four  years  at  Baker  &  Hostetler,  she  represented  all-sized  clients  in  a  wide  range 
of  communications  matters.  Upon  leaving  the  firm,  Ms.  Bocchi  practiced  securities  law  with 
the  Division  of  Enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

In  1991,  an  article  written  by  Ms.  Bocchi  on  F.C.C.  minority  policies  was  published  in 
"Hispanic  Business."  She  was  nominated  one  of  the  100  most  influential  Hispanics  in 
America  in  1992. 

Ms.  Bocchi  joined  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  as  General  Counsel  on  October  1,  1992. 
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BARBARA  N.  GRAY 
STAFF  ADMINISTRATOR 


BARBARA  N.  GRAY  has  over  20  years  administrative/managerial  experience  in  government 
and  private  industry.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Tribunal,  she  worked  for  10  years  with 
the  former  EPA  Administrator  William  K.  Reilly.  During  her  tenure  with  Mr.  Reilly  she  was  his 
executive  secretary  at  The  Conservation  Foundation  (1973-1978);  business 
manager/executive  secretary  to  the  Rockefeller  Task  Force  on  Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth 
(1972-1 973);  and  secretary  at  the  Council  on  Environmental  Policy  and  Urban  America  1 968- 
1972).  Ms.  Gray  has  also  worked  at  the  Peace  Corps  (Office  of  Public  Affairs),  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Model  Cities),  and 
the  Office  of  Education  (Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  Office  of  Public  Information). 

Ms.  Gray  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tribunal  in  January  1978  as  assistant  to  Commissioner 
Coulter  (January  1978  -  September  1984)  and  as  assistant  to  Commissioner  Aguero  (May 
1984- July  1989). 

Currently  she  serves  as  staff  administrator  to  the  Tribunal. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CREATION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  (Tribunal)  was  created  by  Section  801(b)  of  Public  Law 
of  94-553,  the  General  Revision  of  the  Copyright  Law  of  1976  (Title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code),  and  is  comprised  of  three  commissioners  appointed  for  seven-year  terms  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  commissioners  and  the  expiration  dates  of  their 
terms,  are: 

Cindy  S.  Daub,  Chairman     -  (September  1996) 

Edward  J.  Damich  -  (Recessed  appointment  firom  September  8,  1992) 

Bruce  D.  Goodman  -  (Recessed  appointment  from  Sq>tember  8,  1992) 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  rotates  annually  on  December  1  to 
the  most  senior  commissioner  who  has  not  previously  served  as  chairman.  If  all  commissioners 
have  served  a  full  term  as  chairman,  the  most  senior  commissioner  who  has  served  the  least 
number  of  terms  will  be  designated  chairman,  provided,  that  unless  he  or  she  is  the  most  senior 
of  all  sitting  commissioners,  no  commissioner  may  serve  as  Chairman  until  he  or  she  has  served 
at  least  one  year  as  a  commissioner. 

CRT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1990 

On  July  3,  1990,  the  CRT  Reform  Act  of  1990  was  signed  into  law.  The  act  reduced 
the  number  of  CRT  commissioners  from  five  to  three,  provided  that  a  commissioner  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until  a  successor  has  taken  ofGce,  and  set  the 
compensation  for  commissionen  at  the  rate  of  pay  in  effea  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

STATUTORY  RESPONSIBILmES 

The  Tribunal's  statutory  responsibilities  are  detailed  in  Sections  111,  115,  116,  116A, 
118,  119,  801  and  1001-1010  si  5^-  of  Title  17U.S.C.  The  Tribunal  is  involved  in  rulemaking 
and  in  adjudication.  The  rulemaking  proceedings  consist  of  adjusting  royalty  rates  for  the  six 
compulsory  licenses  authorized  under  Title  17.  The  compulsory  licenses  are  for: 

1)  secondary  transmissions  of  copyrighted  works  by  cable  systems  (Section  1 1 1); 

2)  production  and  distribution  of  phonorecords  of  non-diamatic  musical  works 
(Section  115); 

3)  public  performances  of  nondramatic  musical  works  by  coin-operated  phonorecord 
players  (jukeboxes)  (Section  116  and  116 A); 
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4)  the  use  of  certain  copyrighted  woria  in  connection  with  noncommercial 
broadcasting  (Section  118); 

5)  secondary  transmission  of  copyrighted  worics  by  satellite  carriers  to  private 
satellite  dish  owners  (Section  119);  and 

6)  manufacture,  importation,  or  distribution  of  a  digital  audio  recording  device  or 
a  digital  audio  recording  medium,  or  an  analog  audio  recording  device  or  analog 
audio  recording  medium,  and  the  noncommercial  use  by  a  consumer  of 
such  a  device  or  medium  for  making  digital  musical  recordings  or  analog  musical 
recordings.   (Sections  1001-1010) 

The  Tribunal's  adjudicatory  functions  are  to  determine  the  compulsory  license  rates,  and 
to  allocate  and  distribute  the  collected  cable  television,  satellite  carrier,  jukebox  and  digital  audio 
recording  royalties  to  the  copyright  owners. 

In  both  the  rate-making  and  distribution  areas,  the  Tribunal  seeks  to  foster  settlements 
among  the  various  competing  interests.  If  such  accommodation  is  not  achieved,  the  Tribunal 
conducts  hearings  during  which  it  receives  evidence  in  order  to  base  its  determinations.  In  the 
case  of  the  satellite  carrier  compulsory  license,  the  Tribunal  does  not  hold  rate  hearings,  but 
reviews  the  results  of  the  arbitration  panel  to  assure  that  its  conclusions  are  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  established  in  Section  119. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  is  primarily  responsible  for  its 
administration.  The  Library  of  Congress  provides  the  Tribunal  with  the  necessary  administrative 
services;  including  those  related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial  reporting,  travel,  personnel, 
and  procurement.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  disburse  funds  for  the  Tribunal, 
under  regulations  prescribed  jointly  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Tribunal.  Pursuant 
to  Section  806  (a)  of  Title  17  U.S.C,  the  Library  of  Congress  was  paid  523,600  from  the 
Tribunal's  autiiorized  FY  1992  appropriation  in  remuneration  for  these  administrative  services. 


TRIBUNAL  STAFF 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Copyright  Act  .-eflects  the  intention  that  the  Tribunal  remain 
an  independent  agency  in  which  the  commissioners  perform  all  professional  responsibilities 
themselves.  The  only  staff  of  the  Tribunal  is  a  personal  assistant  to  each  commissioner,  a 
general  counsel,  a  staff  administrator  and  a  secretar.V receptionist.  In  addition  to  these  positions, 
the  Tribunal  conducts  a  law  student  extern  program  to  utilize  the  services  of  second  and  third 
year  law  students  chiefly  on  a  volunteer  (non-pay)  basis. 
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CRT^S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  DURING  FY  1992 

1989  Cable  Royalty  Distribution  Proceeding  [Docket  No.  91-2-«9CD] 

During  July,  1990,  the  Tribunal  received  699  timely  filed  claims  to  the  1989  cable 
copyright  royalty  fund. 

On  February  20,  1991,  the  Tribunal  requested  comments  from  the  claimants  to  the  1989 
cable  fund  whether  any  controversies  existed  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  fimd.  56  Fed. 
Reg.  6841  (1991).  Comments  were  due  April  19,  1991. 

The  Tribunal  was  informed  that  a  Phase  I  controversy  existed  and  controversies  existed 
in  the  following  Phase  n  categories:  Program  Suppliers,  Sports,  Noncommercial  Television, 
Music,  Devotional  Claimants,  and  Noncommercial  Radio. 

Accordingly,  the  Tribunal  declared,  effective  April  26,  1991,  that  controversies  existed 
in  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  cable  royalty  distribution  proceeding.  56  Feg.  R^.  19352  (1991). 
The  Tribunal  also  directed  the  parties  to  comment  by  May  10,  1991  how  much  of  the  fund  could 
be  distributed. 

Based  on  the  comments  filed  by  the  parties,  the  Tribunal  ordered  on  May  14,  1991  a 
70%  distribution  of  the  1989  fund  to  take  place  May  23,  1991,  retaining  30%  of  the  fund  to 
satisfy  ail  controversies. 

In  a  separate  order,  the  Tribunal  called  for  Phase  I  direct  cases  to  be  filed  July  12,  1991. 
Phase  I  parties  petitioned  the  Tribunal  to  postpone  the  filing  of  Phase  I  direct  cases,  and, 
accordingly,  on  June  21,  1991,  the  Tribunal  extended  the  filing  date  of  direct  cases  to  August 
16,  1991. 

On  August  16,  1991,  the  parties  filed  their  Phase  I  direct  cases.  On  August  26,  1991, 
NPR  reported  that  it  had  reached  a  settlement  of  its  Phase  I  claim  and  withdrew  its  case. 
Similarly,  on  September  10,  1991,  the  Canadian  Claimants  reported  a  settlement  of  its  claim  to 
the  Tribunal  and  withdrew  its  case.  As  a  result,  on  October  10,  1991,  the  CRT  made  full 
distribution  to  NPR  and  the  Canadian  Claimants  of  their  share  of  the  fund. 

The  hearing  of  the  direct  cases  began  on  September  12.  1991.  On  October  15,  1991,  the 
Music  Claimants  reported  a  settlement  of  its  claim  to  the  Tribunal  and  withdrew  its  case.  The 
Tribunal  made  full  distribution  to  the  Music  Qaimants  of  its  share  of  the  fund  on  November  7, 
1991. 
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Direct  case  testimony  lasted  Oiough  November  5,  1991.  RdMittal  cases  were  filed 
November  19, 1991.  Rebuttal  cases  were  heard  fiom  December  3,  1991  dirough  December  17, 
1991. 

An  additional  rd)uttal  heaiing  was  held  on  January  14,  1992.  The  Tribunal  closed  the 
Phase  I  record  on  January  22,  1992.  The  parties  filed  Proposed  Finding  of  Fact  and 
Conclusions  of  Law  on  January  24,  1992.  Rqjiy  findings  were  filed  on  February  3,  1992. 

On  April  27,  1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  of  final  determination  concluding  the 
1989  cable  copyright  royalty  distribution  proceeding.  57  Fed.  Reg.  15286  (1992). 

By  Distribution  Order  of  May  13,  1992,  the  Tribunal  ordered  distribution  of  the 
remaining  tiurty  (30)  percent  of  the  1989  cable  royalty  funds. 


1989-91  Satellite  Carrier  Royalty  Distribution  Proceeding  [Docket  Nos.  91-1-89SCD,  91-5- 
90SCD,  92-2-91SCD] 

During  July  1990,  the  Tribunal  received  225  timely  filed  claims  to  the  1989  satellite 
carrier  copyright  royalty  fund.  During  July  1991,  the  Tribunal  received  242  timely  filed  claims 
to  tile  1990  satellite  carrier  copyright  royalty  fimd.  During  July  1992,  tiie  Tribunal  received  251 
timely  filed  claims  to  die  1991  satellite  carrier  copyright  royalty  fund. 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  prior  to  considering  Uie  distribution  of  the  fund,  the  Program 
Suppliers  asked  the  Tribunal  on  December  28,  1990  for  a  declaratory  ruling  as  to  whedier, 
pursuant  to  Section  119,  die  copyright  owners  of  network  programs  were  entitied  to  satellite 
carrier  copyright  royalties.  The  Tribunal  published  notice  of  the  request  and  called  for 
comments  by  February  25,  1991,  and  reply  comments  by  March  11,  1991.  56  F^.  Reg.  2757 
(1991). 

On  May  3,  1991,  die  Tribunal  issued  a  declaratory  ruling  that  copyright  owners  of 
network  programs  were  entitled  under  Section  119  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  satellite 
carrier  royalty  fees.   56  Fed.  Reg.  20414  (1991). 

On  May  20,  1991,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  notice  asking  the  claimants  to  inform  die 
Tribunal  whether  any  controversies  existed  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  satellite  carrier 
royalty  fund.   Comments  were  due  June  24,  1991.   56  Fed.  Reg.  23051  (1991). 

The  comments  indicated  that  controversies  did  exist  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  but 
there  was  a  request  on  the  part  of  some  commenters  that  the  Tribunal  refrain  from  commencing 
a  distribution  proceeding  until  after  the  hearing  of  the  1989  cable  royalty  distribution  proceeding. 
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On  August  7,  1991,  the  Tribunal  asked  the  claimants  whether  any  controversies  existed 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  1990  satellite  carrier  royalty  fees,  and  whedier  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  Tribunal  to  consolidate  the  1989  and  the  1990  satellite  carrier  royalty 
distribution  proceeding.  Conunents  were  due  September  6,  1991.  56  Fed.  R^.  37530  (1991). 

The  comments  received  indicated  that  controversies  did  exist,  and  approved  consolidating 
the  1989  and  1990  proceedings,  but  the  parties  once  again  asked  Jiat  the  hearings  in  this 
proceeding  be  scheduled  sometime  after  the  hearing  of  the  1989  cable  royalty  distribution 
proceeding. 

On  July  1,  1992,  prior  to  ascertaining  whether  a  controversy  existed  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  1991  satellite  carrier  royalty  fees,  the  Tribunal  asked  the  claimants  to  indicate 
whether  they  would  be  agreeable  to  combine  the  1991  proceedng  with  the  1989-1990 
proceeding.  The  Tribunal  ftirther  requested  comments  on  whether  such  a  combined  proceeding 
should  be  held  before  or  after  a  potential  1990  cable  royalty  proceedng  if  a  controversy  is  in 
fact  declared  in  the  cable  proceeding.  Several  parties  filed  comments  supporting  the 
consolidation  of  all  three  proceedings. 

On  August  6,  1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  directing  all  claimants  to  file  with  the 
Tribunal  a  notice  of  intent  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  consolidated  funds.  57  Fed. 
Reg.  34764  (1992).  The  Tribunal  also  gave  other  interested  parties  one  last  chance  to  comment 
on  the  consolidation.  Finally,  the  Tribunal  directed  all  interested  parties  to  file  comments 
indicating  the  status  of  settlement  negotiations,  whether  a  controvers)'  exists  with  regard  to  the 
1991  satellite  carrier  royalty  fees,  and  the  parties  suggestions  regarding  a  procedural  schedule. 

On  September  15,  1992,  the  Tribunal  received  comments  from  (i)  the  Joint  Network 
Parties  --  Capital  Cities/ ABC,  Inc.,  CBS,  Inc.,  and  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.;  and 
(ii)  Certain  Copyright  Ownen  -  Program  Suppliers,  Joint  Spor3  Claimants,  Broadcaster 
Claimants,  American  Society  of  Composen,  Authors,  and  Publishers,  Devotional  Claimants, 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  and  SESAC,  Inc.;  and  (iii)  Multimedia  and  the  Home  Shoppers 
Network.   The  Public  Broadcasting  System  did  not  submit  comments  by  the  deadline. 

The  Certain  Copyright  Owners  stated  that  they  had  reached  a  -.entative  agreement  among 
themselves,  that  negotiations  were  continuing  in  search  of  a  universal  settlement,  and  that  such 
negotiations  would  continue.  However,  because  a  universal  settlement  had  not  been  reached, 
the  Certain  Copyright  Owners  requested  that  the  Tribunal  declare  a  controversy  with  respect  to 
the  Phase  I  distribution  of  the  1989,  1990  and  1991  satellite  royalty  funds. 

The  Joint  Network  Parties  stated  that  they  were  seeking  in  gcod  faith  to  settle  with  the 
other  copyright  owner  parties  on  issues  related  to  the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  for  1989-1991. 
and  that  such  negotiations  would  continue.  However,  the  Joint  Ner^ork  Parties  requested  the 
Tribunal  to  defer  the  declaration  of  a  controversy  and  the  setting  of  a  procedural  schedule  until 
October  15,  1992  because  a  novel  issue  remained  to  be  settled,  and  -Jie  Joint  Network  Parties 
were  continuing  to  seek  access  to  Nielsen-generated  home  satellite  \-.ewing  data. 
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Multimedia  and  Home  Sbq>pers  Network  endorsed  the  consolidation  of  the  1991  Satellite 
proceeding  with  1989  and  1990.  Since  they  had  not  been  a  participant  in  the  Phase  I 
discussions,  they  had  no  objection  to  the  fixing  of  dates  for  a  Phase  I  proceeding.  Negotiations 
had  not  been  undertaken  for  Phase  II;  therefore,  they  stated  it  was  premature  to  conclude  that 
a  controversy  existed. 

Based  on  the  comments  of  the  parties  and  the  Tribunal's  policy  of  encouraging 
settlements,  the  Tribunal  granted  the  request  of  the  Joint  Network  Parties  to  defer  declaring  a 
controversy  until  October  15,  1992. 

After  completion  of  the  1992  Fiscal  Year,  on  October  15,  1992,  Certain  Copyright 
Owners  filed  joint  comments  rqxming  that  they  had  been  able  to  negotiate  a  settiement  among 
themselves;  but  they  had  been  unable  to  n^otiate  a  settiement  with  the  Networks  and  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS).  Therefore,  they  requested  that  the  Tribunal  declare  two  Phase  I 
controversies:  (1)  a  controversy  between  works  which  are  owned  by  the  Networks  and  works 
which  are  owned  by  Certain  Copyright  Owners;  and  (2)  a  controversy  between  works  which 
are  owned  by  PBS  and  works  which  are  owned  by  Certain  Copyright  Ownen.  On  October  16, 
1992,  tile  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  commencing  the  Consolidated  1989-1991  Satellite  Carrier 
Royalty  Distribution  Proceeding.  Since  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  a  procedural 
schedule,  the  Tribunal  scheduled  a  Prehearing  Conference  for  October  26,  1992,  to  discuss 
preliminary  matters.  On  October  21,  1992,  PBS  filed  a  pleading  opposing  Certain  Copyright 
Owners  request  that  the  Tribunal  declare  two  controversies,  and  proposing  a  two-stage  Phase 
I  proceeding. 

On  October  23,  1992,  Certain  Copyright  Owners  filed  a  "Motion  for  Partial 
Distribution,"  requesting  prompt  distribution  to  them  of  all  royalties  paid  for  carriage  of 
superstations  by  satellite  carriers  for  1989,  1990,  and  1991  (including  interest  earned). 

At  tile  October  26,  1992  prehearing  conference,  the  Tribunal  granted  PBS'  request  for 
a  bifiircated  Phase  I  proceeding.  The  Tribunal  directed  Certain  Copyright  Owners,  PBS,  and 
the  Networks  to  file  briefs  and  reply  briefs  addressing  stage  one  of  the  Phase  I  proceeding.  The 
Tribunal  also  deferred  making  a  decision  on  the  request  for  partial  distribution  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  stage  one. 

After  the  prehearing  conference,  but  prior  to  the  filling  of  the  briefs.  Certain  Copyright 
Owners  and  PBS  reached  a  settiement.  Consequentiy,  only  Certain  Copyright  Owners  and  tiie 
Networks  filed  briefs. 

By  Decision  and  Order  of  December  4,  1992.  the  Tribunal  determined  stage  one  of  the 
Phase  I  proceeding.  The  Tribunal  determined  that  ±e  Networks  were  not  entitied  to  receive 
royalties  paid  by  satellite  carriers  to  retransmit  superstations.  Altiiough  tiie  Tribunal  adhered 
to  its  previous  rejection  of  an  automatic  pay-in/pay-out  formula,  it  distinguished  the  question  of 
allocating  royalties  from  within  a  single  fiind  vis-a-vis  the  question  of  allocating  royalties  fitim 
separate  fimds. 
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The  Tribunal  also  invited  the  parties  to  file  comments  on  Certain  Copyright  Owners  motion  for 
partial  distribution. 


1990  Cable  Royalty  Distribution  Proceeding  [Docket  No.  92-1-90CD] 

During  My,  1991,  the  Tribunal  received  864  timely  filed  claims  to  the  1990  cable 
copyright  royalty  fund.  On  June  5,  1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  directing  all  Phase  I  and 
Phase  n  claimants  to  royalty  fees  paid  by  cable  operators  for  secondary  transmissions  during 
1990  to  submit  comments  regarding  whether  a  controversy  exists  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
1990  cable  royalty  fees,  and  whether  they  intend  to  participate  in  the  proceeding.  57  Fed.  Reg. 
24026  (1992). 

On  July  31,  1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  in  response  to  the  comments  received 
from  the  claimants.  57  Fed.  Reg.  33944  (1992).  The  claimants  indicated  that  a  controversy  did 
exist  but  that  some  negotiations  were  underway.  The  claimants  also  requested  that  the  Tribunal 
distribute  90  percent  of  the  1990  cable  royalty  fimds  prior  to  the  declaration  of  a  controversy. 
The  Tribunal,  therefore,  requested  comments  addressing  the  request  for  partial  distribution. 

On  September  10, 1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  of  partial  distribution,  granting  the 
claimants  request  for  a  90  percent  distribution  of  the  1990  cable  copyright  royalty  funds.  57 
Fed.  Reg.  41479  (1992). 

On  October  30,  1992,  the  Tribunal  granted  the  joint  request  of  the  claimants  to  dismiss 
the  claim  of  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC)  because  it  was  defective  and  did  not  comply 
with  the  Tribunal's  rules. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Tribunal  had  not  declared  a  controversy  in  this 
proceeding. 


1992  Adjustment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Royalty  Rates  and  Terms  [Docket  No.  92-2- 
PBRA] 

In  December  of  1992,  the  Tribunal  published  in  the  Federal  Register  the  new  rates  and 
terms  of  copyright  royalty  payments  with  respect  to  certain  uses  by  public  broadcasting  entities 
of  published  nondramatic  musical  works,  and  published  pictional,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 
The  terms  and  rates  shall  apply  for  the  five  year  period  of  1993-1997. 
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1991  Satellite  Carrier  Rate  Adjustment  Proceedins  ^Docket  No.  91-3-SCRA] 

When  Congress  established  a  new  satellite  carrier  royalty  in  1988,  the  initial  copyright 
rates  were  set  by  Congress.  Section  119  calls  for  a  one-time  rate  adjustment  to  occur  in  1991- 
1992,  first  by  negotiations,  and  then  by  arbitration  if  negotiations  fedled. 

On  March  20,  1991,  the  Tribunal  asked  the  parties  which  might  be  interested  in 
participating  in  voluntary  negotiations  to  file  a  notice  of  intent  with  the  Tribunal  by  June  17, 

1991.  56  Fed.  Reg.  23050  (1991). 

On  July  1,  1991,  the  Tribunal  gave  notice  of  the  initiation  of  voluntary  negotiation 
proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  satellite  carrier  royalty  rate,  and  made  available  to 
the  public  the  list  of  those  parties  who  were  interested  in  negotiating. 
56  Fed.  Reg.  29951  (1991). 

During  the  second  half  of  1991,  the  parties  indicated  to  the  Tribunal  that  negotiations 
would  probably  not  succeed.  As  a  consequence,  the  Tribunal  contacted  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  list  of  qualified  arbitrators  for  the  parties 
to  choose  from  in  early  1992.  On  October  7,  1991,  the  Tribunal  gave  notice  that  a  public 
Sunshine  Act  meeting  between  the  parties,  the  Tribunal  and  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  would  take  place  on  October  28,  1991.  56  Fed.  Reg.  50614  (1991). 

At  the  meeting,  the  parties  authorized  the  Tribunal  and  the  Association  to  produce  a  list 
of  qualified  arbitrators.  The  list  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  December  31,  1991. 
56  Fed.  Reg.  67601  (1991). 

Upon  selection  of  the  arbitrators,  the  Arbitration  Panel  held  proceedings  in  February  of 

1992,  and  timely  submitted  its  report  to  the  Tribunal  on  March  2,  1992.  The  Panel  determined 
that  the  satellite  carrier  rates  should  be  raised  to  17.5C  per  subscriber  for  independent  stations, 
14C  per  subscriber  for  syndex -proof  independent  stations,  and  6C  per  subscriber  for  network  and 
PBS  stations. 

The  Tribunal  adopted  the  Panel's  determination  by  Notice  issued  May  1,  1992.  57  Fed. 
Reg.  19052  (1992). 
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STATUS  OF  ROYALTY  FEE  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTED 

Section  809  of  the  Copyright  Act  provides  for  tfae  timdy  distribution  of  royalty  fees  that 
are  not  subject  to  an  appeal,  and  where  royalties  would  not  be  affected  by  an  appeal  under  any 
circumstances.  Each  year  since  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  became  effective  on  January  1, 1978, 
the  Copyright  Office  has  maintained  the  jukebox  and  the  cable  copyright  royalty  funds.  Starting 
in  1989,  the  satellite  carrier  fund  has  been  maintained.  The  funds  are  comprised  of  two 
elements:  the  deposits  by  the  copyright  usen  (less  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Copyright 
Office  and  the  Tribunal)  and  growth  on  investment  of  the  funds.  Accordingly,  the  Tribunal  has 
disbursed  the  following  royalty  fees: 


Percent 

Percent  Held 

Rovaltv  Fee  Fund 

Pi5^bvt?4 

ipRffi^ry? 

Cable 

1978  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1979  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1980  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1981  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1982  C^ble  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1983  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1984  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1985  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1986  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1987  Cable  Royalty  Ftmd 

100.00 

-0- 

1988  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1989  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1990  Cable  Royalty  Fund 

90.00 

10.00 

Jukebox 

1978  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1979  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1980  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1981  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1982  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1983  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1984  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1985  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1986  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1987  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1988  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1989  Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

100.00 

-0- 

1990-1991   (License  Suspended) 

Satellite 

1989  Satellite  Royalty  Fund 

-O' 

100.00 

1990  Satellite  Royalty  Fund 

-0- 

100.00 

1991  Satellite  Royalty  Fund 

-0- 

100.00 
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COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 
EXPENDITURES  AND  FISCAL  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 


In  FY  1992,  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  operating  budget  was  authorized  for 
$130,000  from  regular  bill  appropriation  monies  and  $735,000  from  royalty  fee  funds,  totalling 
$865,000.  At  the  close  of  FY  1992,  approximately  $1,300  remained  unobligated  and  was 
unexpended. 


10 
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1991  ANNUAL  REPORT 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE  ACT 

1.  AGENCY  NAME  -  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

2.  CALENDAR  YEAR  -  1992 

3.  MEETINGS  -  During  1992,  the  Tribunal  held  5  meetings.  Three  (3)  meetings  in  whole 
were  closed  to  the  public. 

4.  REASONS  FOR  CLOSING  OR  PARTLUXY  CLOSING  MEETINGS: 

5  U.S.C.  552b(c)  (10)  (formal  rule  making) 

37  C.F.R.  §  301.13(1)  (formal  rule  making)  \ 

5.  DESCRIPTION  OF  LITIGATION  -  none. 

6.  NOTATIONAL  VOTING  -  A  system  of  notational  voting  was  used  for  reaching  decisions 
in  the  Tribunal's  proceedings  held  in  1992.  A  record  of  each  Commissioner's  votes  is  kept  in 
the  docket  file  of  each  case.  The  decision  in  each  case  was  written  up  and  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  a  "final  determination"  with  the  reasons  for  each  decision  included.  Any 
Commissioner  who  is  in  dissent  will  include  his  or  her  reasons  for  dissent  in  the  final 
determination. 

7.  PUBLIC  OBSERVATION  -  During  1992,  no  staff  papers  were  presented  by  the  general 
counsel  at  any  open  Sunshine  Act  meetings;  the  meetings  consisted  solely  of  the  taking  of 
evidence  by  Commissioners  and  staff  participation  was  minimal.  Section  301.12(Q  of  the 
Tribunal's  rules  provides,  "Reasonable  access  for  news  media  will  be  provided  at  all  public 
sessions  provided  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  Commissioners,  staff  or 
witnesses.  Cameras  will  be  admitted  only  on  the  authorization  of  the  Chairman,  and  no  witness 
may  be  photographed  or  have  his  testimony  recorded  for  broadcast  if  he  objects."  Since  its 
establishment,  the  Tribunal  has  not  in  practice  precluded  the  use  of  cameras  or  recording 
devices. 

8.  PUBLIC  NOTICE  -  Two  methods  of  notifying  the  public  of  agency  meetings  have  been 
utilized: 

A.  Publication  of  hearing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

B.  Informal  personal  notification  of  persons  known  to  have  an  interest  in  a  pamcular  subject 
matter. 


11 
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The  policy  of  the  Tribunal  has  been  to  provide  at  least  thirty  days  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  any  proceedings,  other  than  proceedings  limited  to  the  internal  operations  of 
the  agency. 

9.  PUBLIC  INTEREST  -  Section  301. 14  of  the  Tribunal's  rules  stales,  in  part,  "(a)  Meetings 
may  be  closed,  or  information  withheld  from  the  public  only  by  a  recorded  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners.  Each  question,  either  to  close  a  meeting  or  vvithhoid  information,  must 
be  voted  on  separately,  unless  a  series  of  meetings  is  involved,  in  which  case  the  Tribunal  may 
vote  to  keep  the  discussions  closed  for  30  days,  starting  from  the  first  meetings.  If  the  Tribunal 
feels  that  information  about  a  closed  meeting  must  be  withheld,  the  decision  to  do  so  must  also 
be  the  subject  of  a  recorded  vote. 

(b)  Before  a  discussion  to  close  a  meeting  or  withhold  information,  the  General  Counsel 
must  certify  that,  in  his/her  qrinion,  such  a  stq>  is  permissible,  and  he/she  shall  cite  the 
appropriate  exemption  under  Section  301.13.  This  certiiicacion  shall  be  included  in  the 
announcement  of  the  meeting  and  be  maintained  as  part  of  the  Tribunal's  records." 

10.  RELEASE  OF  TRANSCRIPTS,  RECORDINGS,  AND  MINUTES  OF  CLOSED 
MEETINGS  -  The  Tribunal's  procedure  for  releasing  transcripts,  recordings,  or  minutes  of 
closed  meetings,  is  established  in  Section  301. 15  of  the  rules  which  provides,  '(a)  All  meetings 
closed  to  the  public  shall  be  subject  to  either  a  complete  transcript  or,  in  the  case  of  Section 
301. 13(i)  and  at  the  Tribunal's  discretion,  dialled  minutes.  Detailed  minutes  shall  describe  all 
matters  discussed,  identify  all  documents  considered,  summarize  action  taken  as  well  as  any 
views  expressed,"  and  "(b)  Such  transcripts  or  minutes  shaU  be  kept  by  the  Tribunal  for  2  years 
or  1  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  whichever  is  later.  Any  portion  of  transcripts 
of  meetings  which  the  Chairman  does  not  feel  is  exempt  from  disclosure  under  Section  301.13 
will  ordinarily  be  available  to  the  public  within  20  working  days  of  the  meeting.  Transcripts 
or  minutes  of  closed  meetings  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
and  if  he/she  feels  they  may  at  that  time  be  disclosed,  he/she  will  resubmit  the  question  to  the 
Tribunal  to  gain  authorization  for  the  disclosure." 

11.  REQUESTS  TO  OPEN  -  Section  301. 16  states,  "(a)  Any  person  may  request  the  Tribunal 
to  open  or  close  a  meeting  or  disclose  or  withhold  information.  Such  a  request  must  be 
captioned  'Request  to  Open'  or  'Close'  a  meeting  on  a  speciiic  date  concerning  a  specific 
subject.  The  requester  must  state  his  or  her  reasons,  and  include  name  and  address,  and 
desirably,  telephone  number,  (b)  In  the  case  of  a  request  to  open  a  meeting  the  Tribunal  has 
previously  voted  closed,  the  Tribunal  must  receive  the  request  within  3  working  days  of  the 
meeting's  announcement.  If  not,  it  will  not  be  heeded,  and  the  requester  will  be  so  notified. 
Requests  are  desired  in  seven  copies,  (c)  For  the  Tribunal  to  act  on  a  request  to  open  or  close 
a  meeting,  the  question  must  be  brought  to  a  vote  before  the  Tribunal  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners.  If  the  request  is  granted,  an  amended  meeting  announcement  will  be  issued 
immediately  and  the  requester  notified.  If  a  vote  is  not  taken,  or  if  after  a  vote  the  request  is 
denied,  the  requester  will  also  be  notified  promptly." 
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12.  FORMAL  COMPLAINTS  -  During  1992,  the  Tribunal  received  no  fonnal  complaints. 

13.  EX  PARTE  COMMUNICATIONS  -  Section  301.17  of  the  rules  reads,  "(a)  No  person 
not  employed  by  the  Tribunal  and  no  employee  of  the  Tnbunal  who  performs  any  investigative 
function  in  connection  with  a  Tribunal  proceeding  shall  communicate,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  member  of  the  Tribunal  or  with  any  employee  involved  with  the  decisions  of  the  proceeding, 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  any  proceeding  before  the  Tribunal  or  of  a  factually  relatal 
proceeding." 

"(b)  No  member  of  the  Tribunal  and  no  employee  involved  in  the  decision  of  a  proceeding  shall 
communicate,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  with  any  person  not  employed  by  the  Tribunal  or  with  any 
employee  of  the  Tribunal  who  performs  an  investigadve  fimction  in  connection  with  the 
proceeding,  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  any  proceeding  before  the  Tribunal  or  of  a  factually 
related  proceeding." 

"(c)  If  an  ex  parte  communication  is  made  to  or  by  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  or  employee 
involved  in  the  decision  of  the  proceeding,  in  violation  of  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
such  member  of  employee  shall  promptly  inform  the  Tribunal  of  the  substance  of  such 
communication  and  of  the  circumstance  surrounding  it  The  Tribunal  shall  then  take  such  action 
it  considers  appropriate;  provided  that  any  written  ex  parte  communication  and  a  summary  of 
any  oral  ex  parte  communication  shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  records  of  the  Tribunal,  but 
shall  not  be  considered  part  of  the  record  for  the  purposes  of  decision  unless  introduced  into 
evidence  by  one  of  the  parties." 

"(d)  A  request  for  information  with  respect  to  the  status  of  proceeding  shall  not  be  considered 
an  ex  parte  communication  prohibited  by  this  section." 
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SUNSHINE  ACT  MEETINGS 
1992 


1989  Cable  RovaltY  Distribntinn  Pmn^inY 

January  14 
February  18  (Qosed) 


1991  Satellite  Carrier  Rate  Adinstment  Proceedmg 

April  21  (Qosed) 
October  26 


1992  Adjustment  of  the  PabU*-  BrnaHriKzHnY 
Rates  and  Terms 

December  16  (Qosed) 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  wanted  to  underscore  what 
you  said;  the  increase  in  the  appropriated  amount  this  year  over 
last,  $14,000,  is  a  very  modest  amount. 

Ms.  Daub.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  agree  with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  already  used  up  $14,000  of  staff  time  in  the  time 
you  had  to  wait  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  TAYLOr's  QUESTION 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  your  agency.  Do  you  do 
the  same  thing  as  ASCAP  or  do  it  with  them? 

Ms.  Daub.  Okay.  We  have  ASCAP,  BMI  and  SESAC,  the  perform- 
ing rights  societies,  who  come  before  us  when  there  is  a  dispute, 
distribution  dispute,  regarding  cable  and  satellite  issues.  They  also 
come  before  us  in  matters  of  the  adjustment  of  rates  for  phonore- 
cords,  jukeboxes,  public  broadcasting,  and  more  recently  the  new 
audio  home  recording. 

ASCAP,  BMI,  and  SESAC  represent  copyright  owners  who  are 
creators  of  music  on  programs. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  mentioned  collecting  royalties.  They  collect  roy- 
alties, of  course,  and  represent  their  owners,  the  cop5n-ight  owners, 
in  doing  that. 

Ms.  Daub.  Yes,  Congressman  Taylor.  What  happens  is  that  cable 
and  satellite  systems  pay  royalty  fees  under  the  compulsory  license 
into  the  Copyright  Office.  The  royalty  fees  are  set  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Tribual  then,  distributes  these  royalty  fees  to  the  per- 
forming rights  societies  who  represents  the  copyright  owners. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  I  see  the  difference  now  in  the  two. 

unemployment  compensation 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  no  questions.  We  have  the  numbers  for  the 
record,  most  of  which  are  around  the  margins.  I  will  ask  one  ques- 
tion regarding  the  increase  of  $20,000,  which  you  said  was  for  the 
first  time  for  unemployment  compensation. 

That  seems  rather  high,  particularly  for  a  small  agency.  Are  you 
expecting  massive  layoffs? 

Ms.  Daub.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  15  years  of  our  existence,  we  have 
never  budgeted  nor  asked  for  such  a  request.  Our  experience  of 
1992-1993,  we  are  asked  to  absorb  unemployment  collections  for  a 
former  employee  who  resigned.  I  have  essentially  protested  to  the 
D.C.  Government  with  respect  to  the  payment  because  the  nature 
of  his  termination  was  a  voluntary  resignation.  But  it  appears  we 
don't  seem  to  have  a  choice  in  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  this  being  adjudicated  in  the  claims  system  at  the 
moment?  Or  is  there  a  final  decision  that  has  been  rendered. 

Ms.  Daub.  Well,  I  don't  believe  a  final  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered, but  we  understand  that  we  would  have  to  absorb  the  pay- 
ment unless  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the  courts  to  argue  on  this,  I 
am  not  too  sure  if  we  could  get  away  from 
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Mr.  Fazio.  We  certainly  want  to  cooperate  with  you  and  we  don't 
want  to  make  it  difficult  for  you  because  of  some  other  agency  that 
is  imposing  a  bill  on  you.  But  I  would  urge  you  to  look  to  the  legal 
resources  in  the  Library  of  Congress  perhaps  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  good  case  for  your  position  on  this  and  if  there  is,  per- 
haps they  could  represent  you  before  whatever  entity  that  was  ap- 
propriate to  protest  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  agree  that  there  is  no  recourse 
and  you  probably  are  liable,  we  will  certainly  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing that  from  their  attorneys.  But  we  would  like  to  get  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  something  that  should  be  contested 
further  in  the  process.  I  don't  know  who  this  is  or  what  the  issue 
is,  I  just  would  like  an  independent  judgment  from  an  agency  that 
I  am  sure  has  to  deal  with  these  problems  on  a  routine  basis. 

Ms.  Daub.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  certainly  check 
those  legal  resources  to  see  if  we  could  avoid  payment. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure.  Then  we  can  actually  have  no  net  increase,  a 
reduction  of  $6,000. 

HIRING  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Ms.  Daub.  Mr.  Chairman,  $20,000  seems  to  be  a  bit  high,  but  let 
me  illustrate  and  share  the  experience  we  had  to  face  last  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  retirement  of  two  commissioners,  our  agency  had  to 
bear  nearly  $10,000  in  annual  leave  payment  that  didn't  incur 
during  his  employment  with  us  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  through  the 
statute  and  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

Moreover,  from  May  of  1992  until  October  of  1992,  for  five 
months  this  little  agency  could  not  hire  a  general  counsel  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  former  general  counsel.  We  are  quasi-judicial  in 
nature  and  it  is  literally  impossible  to  carry  out  our  duties  without  a 
general  counsel.  Mrs.  Bocchi  came  on  board  October  1  of  last  year. 

This  particular  commissioner  nearly  had  acid  stomach  whenever 
I  was  reminded  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  had  five  maalox  months. 

Ms.  Daub.  I  sure  have.  So  $20,000  is — if  you  will,  there  may  be 
slight  padding.  We  have  no  idea  just  what  the  transition  and  the 
makeup  of  our  agency  would  look  like.  Essentially,  if  my  col- 
leagues  

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  are  being  helpful,  but  you  are  looking  into  the 
future  and  hoping  not  to  be  in  this  arrears  situation  which  was  cre- 
ated for  you.  This  is  typical  of  a  small  agency. 

SHARED-COST  BUDGET  CONCEPT 

Ms.  Daub.  That  is  exactly  correct.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
absorb  any  cuts.  When  we  do,  something  else  has  to  be  sacrificed. 
We  come  as  close,  as  I  have  said  in  our  last  year's  budget  presenta- 
tion, pay-as-you-go  as  any  agency  in  the  Federal  government,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  are  very  frugal.  We  do  not  put  in  any  padding  and  we  try  to 
be  very  realistic.  Sometimes  we  return  20  or  $30,000  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  we  did  in  1991.  Mr.  Lombard  is  well  aware 
the  cuts  of  $33,000  in  1993,  Last  year  it  was  nearly  impossible  to 
operate  with  the  $10,000  payment,  unemployment  and  the  retire- 
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ment.  So  we  had  to  wait  in  the  hiring  of  a  General  Counsel.  So  that 
was  the  situation. 

Thanks  to  your  committee's  suggestion  to  this  shared-cost  con- 
cept, I  do  believe  that  we  work  well  and  our  claimants  are  very 
pleased  with  our  work. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  ironic  it  was  the  gentleman  who  held  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's seat,  Mr.  Burgener,  who  was  a  Member  of  this  committee  a 
number  of  years  ago  who  worked  this  out  with  me  and  I  think  the 
first  term  I  was  Chairman  of  the  committee,  when  we  realized  we 
were  subsidizing  a  sizable  private  interest  here  with  public  funds 
and  then  allocated  so  much  of  your  budget  to  the  people  who  bene- 
fit from  your  existence. 

Ms.  Daub.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  distribute  ap- 
proximately $200  million  annually  and  our  budget  this  year,  be- 
cause we  have  just  gone  over  that  threshold  of  a  million,  has 
always  been  one-half  of  1  percent  or  less  in  administering  those 
funds.  We  are  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  work  very  closely  with  you  on  these  very 
minor  amounts,  but  important  in  the  overall  to  the  Tribunal.  And 
we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience  today,  most  of  all  wait- 
ing for  all  the  other  process  to  take  place.  Thanks  for  being  here.  I 
have  some  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Daub.  Thank  you.  Appreciate  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Questions  and  responses  follow:] 

CRT  Functions 

Question.  Where  are  your  offices?  Number  of  employees  and  Commissioners? 
Square  feet  occupied?  Is  space  adequate? 

Response.  The  Tribunal  is  located  at  1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  918- 
921,  Washington,  DC  20009.  There  are  six  employees  and  three  commissioners.  Tri- 
bunal offices  occupy  4,500  square  feet  of  which  2,150  reflects  storage,  library  and 
hearing  room.  The  space  is  adequate  for  the  Tribunal. 

Question.  What  is  the  total  copyright  royalties  under  your  agency  authority.  How 
much  is  collected  by  CRT,  and  how  much  is  distributed  by  other  means.  (Table  for 
the  record) 

Response.  There  are  four  copyright  royalty  fee  funds  under  the  agency's  author- 
ity— cable,  jukebox,  satellite,  and  digital  audio  home  recording  devices.  Each  year 
since  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  became  effective  on  January  1,  1978,  the  Copyright 
Office  has  collected  and  maintained  the  cable  and  jukebox  royalty  fee  funds.  Since 
1989,  the  satellite  carrier  royalty  fee  fund  has  been  maintained.  Also,  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Audio  Home  Recording  Act  on  October  1992,  a  fund  will  be  main- 
tained for  digital  royalty  fees.  With  the  suspension  of  the  jukebox  license  until  1999, 
royalty  fees  have  not  been  collected  nor  distributed  since  1990.  The  Tribunal  distrib- 
utes only  those  fees  collected  by  the  Copyright  Office  (See  table  on  Status  of  Royalty 
Fee  Funds  Distributed).  The  following  table  indicates  cable,  jukebox  and  satellite 
royalties: 

THE  GROWTH  IN  THE  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  FUNDS 

Funds  which  have  not  been  entirely  distributed  continue  to  grow  due  to  invest- 
ment; therefore  the  following  figures  represent  the  size  of  the  funds  as  of  November 
30,  1992. 

Year  •     Sat.  Carrier  Jukebox  Cable 


1978                       $1,122,000  $17,689,000 

1979                        1,360,000  23,764,000 

1980                     1,228,000  28,083,000 

1981                      1,183,000  35,595,000 

1982               3,166,000  84,369,000 
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Year  Sal.  Carrier  Jukebox  CaWe 

1983 3,166,000  84.369.000 

1984 5,992,000  104,355.000 

1985 5,508,000  114,405,000 

1986 5.351,000  130,024,000 

1987 6,535.000  174,333,000 

1988 6,732,000  209,660,000 

1989 2,698.000    6.442,000  229,459,000 

1990 3,457,000  180,107.000 

1991 3.762,000 1805,066.000 

1992 '  2.642,000 »  90.642.000 

1  Represents  only  the  first  semiannual  payment  for  1992. 

Question.  How  many  hearings  and  other  proceedings  did  you  hold  last  year?  How 
many  do  you  plan  this  year?  How  many  in  the  budget  year  (PT  94)? 

Response.  During  fiscal  year  1992  the  Tribunal  held  27  days  of  hearings  on  cable 
and  satellite.  The  Tribunal  anticipates  at  least  15  days  of  hearings  this  year,  fiscal 
year  1993.  Proceedings  convening  this  fiscal  year  will  probably  carry  over  to  fiscal 
year  1994  and  we  project  25  to  30  days  of  hearings  on  cable,  satellite  and  digital 
audio  home  recording  issues. 

Question.  Place  your  FY  1992  accomplishments  in  the  record. 

Response.  The  Tribunal's  FY  1992  accomplishments  follow: 

1989  CABLE  ROYALTY  DISTRIBUTION  PROCEEDING  [DOCKET  NO.  91-2-89CD] 

The  Tribunal  held  hearings  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  1989  cable  royalty 
funds.  After  35  days  of  hearings  during  which  40  witnesses  appeared  and  thousands 
of  pages  of  transcript  were  created,  the  Tribunal  issued  a  Notice  of  final  determina- 
tion on  April  27,  1992  concluding  the  1989  cable  copyright  royalty  distribution  pro- 
ceeding. 57  Fed.  Reg.  15286  (1992).  By  Distribution  Order  of  May  13,  1992,  the  Tribu- 
nal ordered  distribution  of  the  remaining  thirty  (30)  percent  of  the  1989  cable  royal- 
ty funds.  The  initial  seventy  (70)  percent  of  the  1989  cable  royalty  funds  had  been 
distributed  on  May  23,  1991. 

1989-91  SATELUTE  CARRIER  ROYALTY  DISTRIBUTION  PROCEEDING  [DOCKET  NOS.  91-1- 

89SCD,  91-5-90SCD,  92-2-91SCD] 

The  Tribunal  held  a  bifurcated  Phase  I  proceeding.  In  the  first  stage  of  Phase  I, 
the  tribunal  determined  that  the  Joint  Network  Parties  were  not  entitled  to  receive 
royalties  paid  by  satellite  carriers  to  retransmit  superstations  and  public  television 
stations.  Shortly  after  the  Tribunal  issued  its  decision  regarding  st^e  one  of  Phase 
I,  the  parties  reached  a  settlement  agreement  regarding  stage  two  (the  distribution) 
of  Phase  I.  On  December  30,  1992,  the  Tribunal  issued  its  Notice  of  final  determina- 
tion terminating  the  proceeding  and  granting  the  parties'  request  for  distribution. 
The  Tribunal,  on  January  12,  1993,  distributed  approximately  $10  million  represent- 
ing 1989,  1990  and  1991  satellite  carrier  royalty  fees. 

1990  CABLE  ROYALTY  DISTRIBUTION  PROCEEDING  [DOCKET  NO.  92-1-90CD] 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  in  response  to  the  claimants'  joint  request,  the  Tribunal 
made  a  partial  distribution  (90%)  of  the  1990  cable  royalty  fees.  The  Tribunal  also 
issued  a  decision  dismissing  the  claim  of  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  because  it 
was  defective  and  did  not  comply  with  the  Tribunal's  rules.  As  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Tribunal  had  not  declared  a  controversy  in  this  proceeding. 

1992  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  PUBUC  BROADCASTING  ROYALTY  RATES  AND  TERMS  [DOCKET 

NO.  92-2-PBRA] 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Tribunal  held  a  "paper"  hearing  to  determine  the 
new  rates  and  terms  of  the  cop3Tight  royalty  payments  with  respect  to  certain  uses 
by  public  broadcasting  entities  of  published  nondramatic  musical  works  and  pub- 
lished pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 

In  December  of  1992,  the  Tribunal  published  in  the  Federal  Register  the  new 
rates  and  terms.  The  rates  and  terms  shall  apply  for  the  five  year  period  of  1993- 
1997. 
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1991  SATELLITE  CARRIER  RATE  ADJUSTMENT  PROCEEDING  [DOCKET  NO.  91-3-SCRA] 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  tribunal  assembled  an  arbitration  panel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  satellite  carrier  royalty  rate.  Upon  selection  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  Arbitration  Panel  held  proceedings  in  February  of  1992;  and  timely  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Tribunal  on  March  2,  1992.  The  Panel  determined  that  the  satellite 
carrier  rates  should  be  raised  to  17.5  cents  per  subscriber  for  independent  stations, 
14  cents  per  subscriber  for  syndex-proof  independent  stations,  and  6  cents  per  sub- 
scriber for  network  and  PBS  stations. 

The  Tribunal  adopted  the  Panel's  determination  by  Notice  issued  May  1,  1992.  57 
Fed.  Reg.  19052  (1992). 

Question.  For  the  record,  update  the  status  of  fees  distributed  from  p.  258  of  last 
year's  hearings.  Include  dollar  amounts,  also. 

Response.  See  following  table. 

Section  809  of  the  Copyright  Act  provides  for  the  timely  distribution  of  royalty 
fees  that  are  not  subject  to  an  appeal,  and  where  royalities  would  not  be  affected  by 
an  appeal  under  any  circumstances.  Each  year  since  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1978,  the  Copyright  Office  has  maintained  the  juke- 
box and  the  cable  copyright  royalty  funds.  Since  in  1989,  the  satellite  carrier  fund 
has  been  maintained.  In  October  1992,  the  Audio  Home  Recording  Act  was  enacted 
and  a  fund  will  be  maintained.  The  funds  are  comprised  of  two  elements:  the  depos- 
its by  the  copyright  users  (less  the  administrative  costs  of  the  (Dopyright  Office  and 
the  'Tribunal)  and  growth  on  investment  of  the  funds.  Accordingly,  the  Tribunal  has 
disbursed  the  following  royalty  fees: 

STATUS  OF  ROYALTY  FEE  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTED 


Royalty  tee  tund 


Dollar  amount 


Percent 
distributed 


Percent  held 
in  reserve 


Cable: 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 

Jukebox: 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990- 

Satellite: 
1989 
1990 
1991 


Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund., 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royalty  Fund.. 
Cable  Royal^  Fund.. 


Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

Jukebox  Royalty  Fund 

1999  (License  Suspended) . 


Satellite  Royalty  Fund.. 
Satellite  Royalty  Fund.. 
Satellite  Royalty  Fund.. 


17,689,000 

100 

0 

23,764,000 

100 

0 

28,083,000 

100 

0 

35,595,000 

100 

0 

44,384.000 

100 

0 

84,369,000 

100 

0 

104,355,000 

100 

0 

114,405,000 

100 

0 

130,024,000 

100 

0 

174,333,000 

100 

0 

209,660,000 

100 

0 

228,459,000 

100 

0 

180,107,000 

90 

10 

185,066,000 

0 

100 

1,122,000 

too 

0 

1,360,000 

100 

0 

1,228,000 

100 

0 

1,183,000 

100 

0 

3,320,000 

100 

0 

3,166,000 

100 

0 

5,992,000 

100 

0 

5,508,000 

100 

0 

5,351,000 

100 

0 

6,535,000 

100 

0 

6,732.000 

100 

0 

6,442,000 

100 

0 
0 

2,698,000 

100 

0 

3,457,000 

100 

0 

3,762,000 

100 

0 
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Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  convene  tomorrow  for  our  last  official  hearing 
at  9:30  and  we  will  have  for  the  first  time  the  Congressional  Oper- 
ations Panel  where  we  will  hear  from  people  both  theoretically  and 
practically  about  what  we  might  try  to  do  as  we  face  the  dilemma 
Mr.  Taylor  talked  about  a  minute  ago. 


/ 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1993. 
CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS  PANEL 
WITNESSES 

NORMAN  ORNSTEIN,  CODIRECTOR,  RENEWING  CONGRESS  PROJECT 

THOMAS  MANN,  CODIRECTOR,  RENEWING  CONGRESS  PROJECT 

RICHARD  SHAPIRO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CONGRESSIONAL  MANAGE- 
MENT FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  This  is  really  a  little  different  session  than  this  com- 
mittee has  ever  had  before,  and  it  is  devoted  to  a  little  bit  of  an 
overview  of  the  need  for  Congress  to  change  and  the  implications 
for  Congress  in  light  of  that  in  its  budget,  and  in  terms  of  how  it 
goes  about  hiring  and  where  it  places  emphasis  in  employment  in 
general.  This  is  a  committee  that  has  struggled  for  years  with  what 
has  always  been  a  difficult  bill.  We  have  seen  it  increase  over  the 
years  but  something  less  than  the  cost  of  Government  in  general, 
certainly  the  executive  branch,  but  we  are  continually  criticized. 
Sometimes  I  think  with  justification  and  often  with  no  justification 
for  having  too  many  people  and  spending  too  much  money  and  not 
really  pursuing  the  public  interest,  but  more  the  personal  political 
interests  of  individual  members. 

When  I  read  "Renewing  Congress"  and  had  a  chance  to  hear  two 
of  our  witnesses  today  discuss  the  direction  they  think  we  should 
go  in,  much  of  which  I  think  is  going  to  be  guiding  the  Hamilton- 
Gradison-Domenici-Boren  effort,  I  thought  it  was  appropriate  for 
this  committee,  that  has  a  year-to-year  responsibility  to  redirect 
Congress  at  least  through  the  budget  process,  to  hear  their  views 
and  to  understand  the  implications  of  them  in  regard  to  our  efforts. 
This  year  will  be  probably  more  difficult  than  any  other  we  have 
had  to  come  up  with  a  budget  that  can  pass  muster  in  a  House  that 
is  very  nervous  about  spending  money  on  itself.  So  I  thought  that 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  hear  from  Tom  Mann  and 
Norman  Ornstein,  who  are  the  Co-Directors  of  "Renewing  Con- 
gress," and  also  later  on  to  hear  from  Rick  Shapiro,  who  has  for 
years,  through  the  Congressional  Management  Foundation  had  a 
particularly  important  perspective  on  Congress,  on  the  individual 
Members'  office,  and  on  our  efforts  in  general  to  be  a  more  produc- 
tive and  efficient  branch  of  Government. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  do  have  to  maintain  the  basic  fiber  of 
this  unique  branch  of  Government,  different  than  many,  many 
other  countries  organizationally.  A  parliamentary  system  is  funda- 
mentally different  than  what  we  struggle  with  here  as  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  with  the  legislative  branch  that  must  maintain  its 
own  integrity  and  intellectual  resources.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  have  reason  always  to  be  self-critical  and  even  if  we 
weren't  so  inclined,  our  colleagues  would  make  sure  we  were,  and 
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so  we  are  here  today  to  listen  to  suggestions  about  where  we  can 
make  some  savings,  where  we  can  cut  without  cutting  into  the 
basic  fabric  of  a  branch  of  Government  that  I  beUeve  we  are  sworn 
to  protect. 

So  at  this  point  let  me  ask  either  one  of  you  two  gentlemen,  I 
think  you  prepared  your  testimony  together,  to  present  it  in  any 
way  you  wish,  and  then  we  will  go  to  questions. 

Remarks  From  Mr.  Ornstein 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Okay.  We  worked  it  out.  I  will  give  a  brief  over- 
view, Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  Tom  will  offer  some  comments  as 
well. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  here  with  you.  We  have  thought  a  lot 
about  the  operation  of  Congress.  The  issues  that  you  have  to  deal 
with,  things  like  the  costs  of  running  the  institution,  the  size,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  staffs,  and  the  support  system  in  general,  and 
clearly  the  public  has  grown  more  interested  in  these  topics  in 
recent  years  and  in  recent  months  especially,  both  with  the  recent 
focus  on  ethics  and  waste  in  Government,  and,  of  course,  attacks  on 
Congress  have  come  from  a  wide  range  of  sources  both  outside  and 
inside  the  institution. 

There  has  to  be  a  temptation  now,  and,  of  course,  there  is  enor- 
mous pressure  to  make  sizable  cuts  in  the  support  system  here  in 
this  institution.  Some  cut  may  well  be  desirable,  and  necessary, 
certainly,  but  our  primary  message  to  you  is  we  don't  want  to  see 
any  cuts  take  place  without  taking  into  account  the  implications  of 
them  for  the  institution  and  its  ability  to  perform  its  fundamental 
constitutional  duties.  That  is  the  critical  factor  here,  and  in  par- 
ticular we  want  to  warn  strongly  against  any  short-sighted,  across- 
the-board  cuts  which  might  in  the  short  term  satisfy  some  critics, 
but  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  institution  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  over  the  long  run.  So  keep  your  eye  on  the  appro- 
priate ball. 

The  fundamental  goal  all  of  us  should  share  is  to  have  the  best 
Congress  possible,  one  that  can  realize  its  appropriate  roles  for  the 
society.  As  we  think  through  what  some  of  those  are,  we  want  a 
Congress  that  can  deliberate  and  act,  that  can  fulfill  its  missions  as 
the  framers  intended,  should  be  able  to  raise  and  consider  in  a 
timely  fashion  all  the  appropriate  alternatives  for  its  policy  deci- 
sions, while  interacting  with  the  widest  range  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals; deliberate  in  a  fashion  that  allows  reasoned  and  wide-rang- 
ing debate,  educating  lawmakers  and  the  public  alike  about  the  al- 
ternatives and  the  choices  made;  come  to  an  independent  collective 
judgment  on  key  public  policy  issues,  while  allowing  adequate  ave- 
nues to  express  the  full  range  of  diverse  viewpoints  represented  in 
the  institution,  including  those  of  the  Minority  party. 

Now,  those  are  the  criteria  we  set  out  for  a  successful  Congress, 
and  to  be  sure  they  do  not  jibe  very  well  with  the  public  and  press 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  institution,  which  focus 
much  more  on  wasteful  spending  and  perceived  excesses  which,  in 
turn,  of  course,  bring  enormous  pressure  to  bear  on  the  institution 
to  limit  its  resource  base  and  cut  its  costs.  I  was  struck  by  this 
again  just  a  couple  weeks  ago  when  "Prime  Time  Live,"  ABC's 
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evening  news  show,  devoted  a  whole  hour  to  the  subject  of  waste  in 
Government,  which  was  a  completely  one-sided  and  distorted  treat- 
ment that  reinforced  the  prejudice  and  the  misunderstanding  that 
basically  this  institution  and  the  executive  branch  as  well  are  so 
filled  with  waste  that  if  we  just  got  rid  of  all  that  waste,  well,  of 
course,  the  country  would  run  in  a  radically  different  fashion  and 
everything  would  be  well.  That  program,  as  well  as  so  many  others 
and  other  assertions  made  by  outsiders  and  insiders,  has  exaggerat- 
ed and  misreported  the  growth  in  costs  and  the  nature  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  in  any  event,  whatever  has  happened  with  the  costs  or 
growth  in  staff  or  other  elements  of  this  institution,  it  has  to  be 
put  into  context  and  related  to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  meet  the 
demands  put  on  it  by  the  public  and  to  do  its  job  as  the  lawmaking 
body  of  the  land,  particularly  since  we  are  dealing  with  a  $1.6  tril- 
lion budget  and  what  will  soon  be  a  $6  trillion  economy. 

RENEWING  CONGRESS 

Now,  whether  we  wrote  our  first  report  that  you  mentioned,  "Re- 
newing Congress,"  the  support  system  was  really  occluded,  but  it 
was  more  of  a  peripheral  area.  Our  focus,  then,  which  was  a  report 
timed  to  reach  the  party  caucuses  as  they  organized,  was  to  deal 
with  things  like  the  leadership  structures  of  the  parties,  the  delib- 
erative capacity  of  Congress,  and  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  which,  of 
course,  has  already  started  its  hearings  and  moved  forward  in  its 
deliberations,  we  will  focus  for  them  on  things  like  the  committee 
system,  broadly  defined,  executive  legislative  relations  and  so  on. 
But  we  do  believe  that  these  questions  that  you  have  to  deal  with, 
the  issues  of  the  costs  and  the  operations  are  important,  and  so 
when  we  wrote  our  testimony  today,  we  took  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations we  made  in  our  report,  elaborated  on  them  a  little  bit, 
including  things  like  staff  and  franking,  and  we  will  discuss  them  a 
little  bit  today,  and  we  are  not  finished  with  this  topic. 

We  are  going  to  come  back  to  it,  embellish  it  a  little  bit  more 
when  we  testify  in  front  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congress  in  two 
weeks,  and  we  will  keep  up  a  dialogue  with  you,  I  hope,  as  we  go 
along  the  way.  Just  a  few  comments  on  some  of  those  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  will  just  touch  on  briefly. 

Mr.  Fazio.  For  those  of  you  who  have  your  copy  of  "Renewing 
Congress,"  we  are  on  page  66,  I  think,  as  we  start.  Most  of  these 
recommendations  are  painful  personally  to  all  of  us,  but  we  want 
to  hear  them  anyway. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  tried  to  be  realistic  and  tough  as  we  made  our 
recommendations.  Realistic  in  the  sense  that  we  recognized  that 
the  demand  to  make  changes  and  to  cut  back  is  there,  and  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  there.  Realistic  in  the  sense  that  any  insti- 
tution has  fat  and  that  fat  can  be  trimmed,  and  has  areas  where 
you  may  not  be  cutting  fat  but  where  economies  are  necessary  and 
an  institution  can  somehow  manage  to  adapt.  But  realistic  as  well, 
again  to  emphasize,  that  the  most  important  thing  for  you  to  con- 
sider is  what  is  required  for  Congress  to  do  the  job  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  and  expect;  that  the  system  is  supposed  to  provide 
for  the  legislative  branch  to  do,  and  we  simply  can't  be  stampeded 
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into  making  cuts  that  sound  awfully  good,  but  that  are  going  to 
really  impair  the  vital  functions  of  the  institution.  So  we  have  tried 
to  be  prudent. 

As  we  look  at  staffs,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  that  is  so  strik- 
ing is  the  degree  of  misperception  out  there  that  comments  occur- 
ring almost  every  day,  almost  across  the  board  suggesting  that 
staffs  have  grown  like  Topsy  through  the  1980s  and  into  the  1990s 
and  continue  to  grow.  Of  course,  as  we  know,  while  there  has  been 
very  substantial  growth  since  World  War  II  and  particularly  in  the 
last  quarter  century,  but  in  fact  the  major  time  of  staff  growth  was 
in  the  late  1960s  and  through  the  mid  1970s,  and  it  has  leveled  off 
basically  since  the  late  1970s  and  hasn't  changed  materially  since. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 

Congressional  staff  sizes,  both  personal  and  committee,  are 
roughly  equal  to  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  there  has  con- 
tinued to  be  restraint  in  this  area.  But  let's  face  it,  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  staff  around  here,  and  we  have  to  look  at  areas  to  cut.  We 
don't  want  you  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  make  across-the- 
board  cuts.  Across-the-board  cuts  almost  always  are  foolish  things 
to  do  because  inevitably  you  harm  those  units  in  an  institution 
that  have  economized  the  most,  that  run  lean  and  mean  oper- 
ations. You  don't  harm  those  that  have  grown  fatter  over  the 
years,  and  you  provide  only  incentives  for  people  to  grow  fat  so 
that  they  can  withstand  that  kind  of  a  change  later  on.  So  what 
you  need  to  do  is  to  look  very  carefully,  as  carefully  as  you  can, 
given  the  limited  resources  that  you  have,  at  where  changes  would 
be  prudent  and  desirable  and  where,  in  fact,  there  may  be  areas 
that  are  understaffed,  and  it  is  our  judgment,  for  example,  there 
are  many  areas  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  where  you  have 
to  deal  with  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  complex  programs. 

There  probably  aren't  enough  professional  staff  to  really  main- 
tain the  kind  of  vigilant  oversight  that  you  ought  to  have  in  an 
area  where  it  might  be  cost-effective  for  the  Federal  Government 
actually  to  enhance  things  a  little  bit.  So  it  is  simply  important  to 
do  a  comprehensive  audit  at  the  allocation  of  staff  inside  Congress 
and  try  and  figure  out  where  understaffing  and  overstaffing  occur. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  personal  staffs,  we  talked  this  over  a  lot 
and  tried  to  figure  out  what  could  be  done  that  would  be  reasona- 
ble and  prudent,  and  we  decided,  as  you  know,  to  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  full-time  slots,  which  are  now  18  for  per- 
sonal offices  here  in  this  institution,  be  reduced  to  15.  In  most 
cases,  in  many  cases,  at  least  initially,  that  is  not  going  to  result  in 
any  substantial  decline  in  staff.  The  average,  I  think,  is  somewhere 
around  15,  and  Rick  can  bear  that  out.  It  is  still  a  change  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  is  the  appropriate  kind  of  signal. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  would  happen  is  it  would  make 
each  Member  think  through  what  kind  of  staff  needs  he  or  she  has 
and  how  those  resources  ought  to  be  appropriately  allocated.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize,  we  don't  see  this  as  a  substantial  cost-saving 
measure.  Indeed,  we  are  as  worried  about  the  lack  of  professionali- 
zation  in  the  process  among  young  staffers  especially  that  we  see 
today,  so  we  recommend  that  even  as  these  cuts  in  numbers  take 
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place,  the  budgets  be  kept  the  same,  and,  in  addition,  we  want  to 
see  much  greater  flexibility  for  Members  to  use  their  Clerk  hire 
and  administrative  allowances  to  run  their  offices  as  they  see  fit  so 
that  the  flexibility  that  ought  to  be  there  for  people  who  are  run- 
ning, in  effect,  small  businesses  themselves  is  greater  than  is  al- 
lowed today.  And  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  see  a  real  effort 
made  to  try  and  professionalize  the  hiring  and  recruitment  and 
training  process  around  here,  which  is  almost  entirely  neglected 
for  staff,  which  is  not  systematized  as  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
Federal  Government,  much  less  in  the  private  sector. 

Now,  we  have  tried  to  think  about  ways  in  which  the  institution 
could  prune  the  numbers  without  changing  the  functions,  and 
clearly  in  many  instances  where  you  have  every  individual  having 
large  staffs,  there  ought  to  be  ways  in  which  you  can  pool  some  of 
those  arrangements  and  reach  economies  of  scale,  and  so  we  recom- 
mended that  the  House  create  an  Office  of  Congressional  Staff 
Services,  not  to  take  over  the  function  of  answering  mail  or  han- 
dling case  work  for  Members,  which  we  know  is  simply  not  realis- 
tic, but  to  assist  in  some  of  those  areas  where  clearly  bulk  mail 
comes  in  over  the  transom  or  there  are  things  that  can  be  done  by 
a  centralized  office  that  would  remove  some  of  the  pressure  and 
the  workload  on  the  Members.  And  let  me  refer  to  one  other  rec- 
ommendation which  we  don't  have  in  our  testimony,  but  which  we 
have  just  been  discussing  that  might  be  useful  here  as  well. 

SUPPORT  AGENCIES 

When  we  get  to  the  support  agencies,  as  we  talk  about  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  clearly  this  is  not  an  institution  that 
was  designed  to  handle  constituent  requests,  and  yet  as  we  all 
know,  a  fair  share  of  the  resources  at  CRS  are  devoted  to  answer- 
ing inquiries  that  come  in  from  classrooms  or  elsewhere  that 
simply  get  referred  on  to  CRS.  That  is  not  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate use  of  staff  for  an  operation  that  is  set  up  for  another  purpose. 
It  might  well  be  a  function  that  could  be  handled  by  an  office  of 
constituent  or  staff  services. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Norman,  do  you  have  any  documentation  of  that? 
Rick,  do  you?  I  am  wondering  if  we  know  what  percentage  of  the 
CRS  workload  comes  from  that  area.  I  mean,  I  hear  anecdotal  dis- 
cussion of  it,  but  I  really  have  no  feel  for  it. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  I  think  that  is  probably  all  we  have. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  I  am  aware  of,  I  don't  believe  there  have  been 
any  studies  of  the  kinds  of  requests  that  come  to  CRS,  but  as  I 
have  said  in  my  statement,  I  also  agree  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
inefficiency  there  because  there  isn't  clarity  about  what  the  prior- 
ities are,  and  I  think  CRS  may  be  staffed  to  a  level  to  deal  with 
them. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  get  back  to  this.  Why  don't  we  finish  testimo- 
ny. We  will  do  yours  next.  Rick,  then  we  can  ask  questions  and 
engage  in  dialogue  about  the  whole  thing.  Go  ahead. 

CONGRSSIONAL  PAYROLLS 

Mr.  Ornstein.  In  addition,  we  are  not  terribly  happy  with  the 
way  in  which  payrolls  are  handled  around  here.  There  is  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  confusion  and  misperception  that  comes  in  this 
process.  We  want  to  provide  a  lot  of  flexibility,  and  we  very  muct 
do  not  want  to  take  away  from  the  flexibility  of  Members  to  use 
their  resources  as  they  wish,  including  to  pool  those  resources  intc 
organizations  that  can  provide  additional  assistance  for  Members 
but  we  would  like  to  see  some  attention  paid  to  the  process  ir 
which  payrolls  are  handled  in  part,  frankly,  for  us.  As  we  put  oul 
our  volume  of  vital  statistics  on  Congress  every  two  years  and  foi 
the  work  Rick  does,  counting  staff  around  here  is  an  extraordinari 
ly  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  inflate  the  numbers  in  the  end.  Wc 
can't  help  it  when  we  go  through  and  try  to  count  the  numbers  ol 
people.  If  you  have  somebody  who  is  partially  on  10  or  12  payrolls, 
and  it  is  shifting  from  month  to  month 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  DSG,  people  are  probably  on  12  payrolls  a  year. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  And  we  don't  want  to  take  away  that  flexibility, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  count  the  numbers  of  staff  here  so 
we  have  an  accurate  count.  I  am  confident  if  we  could  do  that,  the 
numbers  would  actually  be  lower  than  the  published  figures  that 
we  have,  that  Congress  actually  employs  fewer  people. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Our  staff  counsel  says  that  our  Finance  Office,  having 
heard  some  of  this  discussion,  is  trying  to  come  up  with  a  method 
by  which  we  can  actually  do  that  with  some  certainty. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Good.  Let  me  just  briefly  address  the  issues  oi 
some  of  the  support  agencies.  Clearly  those  support  agencies  have 
arisen  in  part  over  a  desire  to  try  and  find  a  way  to  pool  some  of 
the  functions  that  otherwise  would  be  dispersed  and  probably  done 
in  a  duplicative  fashion.  Of  course,  the  support  agencies  are  the  Big 
4,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  We  have  probably  spent  more  time  talking  about, 
thinking  about  GAO  than  the  others,  simply  because  it  is  the  larg- 
est and  clearly  the  most  powerful,  but  also  the  most  beleaguered.  It 
has  gotten  caught  up  in  a  lot  of  criticism  in  the  last  several  years, 
much  of  it  no  doubt  coming  out  of  12  consecutive  years  of  divided 
Government  and  a  congressional  agency  that  is  almost  inevitably 
caught  in  the  middle. 

But  there  are  some  other  areas  even  when  we  are  outside  of  a 
period  of  divided  Government  that  ought  to  be  considered  and 
thought  through,  and  it  might  be  a  good  time  to  do  that.  We  do  not 
feel  that  some  of  the  criticism  of  GAO  as  being  simply  an  organ  of 
the  Majority  party  is  terribly  well-founded,  but  we  do  think  that 
the  way  in  which  GAO  interacts  with  Members  and  establishes  its 
agenda  needs  rethinking.  It  needs  to  be  able  to  inform  Congress 
better  about  what  it  is  doing  and  for  whom  it  is  doing  things,  and 
in  that  way  I  think  we  believe  it  could  lessen  the  perception  that  it 
is  in  alliance  with  specific  Members,  so  it  has  to  develop  a  more 
consultative  and  open  process. 

We  think  this  is  a  two-way  street,  by  the  way.  This  is  not  simply 
GAO's  problem.  Congress  hasn't  created  any  institutional  mecha- 
nism for  regularly  and  systematically  tracking  what  GAO  does  and 
coordinating  the  efforts  and  trying  to  make  sure  that  there  isn't 
duplication  or  anything  that  shouldn't  be  done  going  on  there,  and 
if  we  don't  do  something  to  try  and  create  a  better  set  of  communi- 
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cations  there  and  a  more  systematic   relationship,   then  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  bitter  and  partisan  criticism. 

DETAILEES 

There  is  also  the  question  of  GAO's  detailees  to  this  and  other 
committees,  people  who  have,  in  effect,  become  additional  staff  for 
the  committees.  Now,  we  applaud  the  idea  of  GAO  learning  more 
about  Congress  and  having  the  fine  employees  of  that  agency,  and 
they  are  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  Federal  Government  learn- 
ing about  Congress.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  go 
about  this  process,  and  we  ought  to  rethink  that.  I  know  that  GAO 
and  Comptroller  General  Bowsher  have  been  sensitive  to  all  these 
things  and  have  started  to  move  in  that  direction,  but  probably 
some  more  could  be  done. 

There  is  one  other  area  here,  both  for  GAO  and  perhaps  for 
other  support  agencies  that  we  ought  to  think  through  and  that 
they  ought  to  think  through.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
over  the  years,  although  it  started  with  a  lot  of  criticism  of  being 
ineffective,  has  come  around  to  clearly  being  very  highly  regarded 
almost  across  the  board.  It  is  a  very  lean  operation  with  a  small 
permanent  staff  that  tends  to  do  a  lot  of  its  work  by  putting  togeth- 
er panels,  bringing  in  outside  experts,  and  maximizing  the  amount 
of  expertise  it  can  have  without  having  a  large  in-house  staff.  It 
may  well  be  that  both  GAO  and  CRS  can  learn  from  that  model, 
and  there  may  be  some  of  the  functions  that  both  of  those  support 
agencies  carry  out  that  could  be  done  over  time  by  reducing  their 
in-house  staffs  and  bringing  in  outside  experts.  They  may  not  need 
a  full  complement  of  in-house  experts,  and  OTA,  I  think,  has 
shown  that  that  is  a  real  possibility. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  see  them  as  a  model  for  the  others? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Well,  it  is  certainly  worth  thinking  through.  We 
have  got  staffs  that  might  well  over  time  be  reduced  using  that 
model  without  being  really  detrimental  to  the  function.  Now,  that 
doesn't  mean  you  are  necessarily  going  to  save  huge  sums  of 
money.  We  don't  see  any  particularly  good  way  to  save  huge  sums 
of  money  without  impairing  the  functions  of  the  institution,  and  in 
some  cases  we  would  rather  bend  over  backwards  to  spend  the 
money  or  to  spend  more  money  so  that  we  can  further  professional- 
ize and  improve  those  functions.  That  ought  to  be  the  major  goal 
here. 

FRANK  MAIL 

Finally,  just  a  comment  or  two  about  the  frank,  which  is  clearly 
the  area  of  Congress,  I  think,  under  the  most  consistent  attack  in 
recent  years.  Although  the  criticism  involves  more  the  issue  of 
abuse  than  it  does  of  cost,  and  you  have  been  deeply  involved  and 
painfully  involved  in  very  serious  reform  of  this  process,  which  has 
greatly  reduced  those  costs,  and  we  think  has  greatly  reduced  abus- 
ing, but  there  is  still  criticism  and  there  is  still  some  truth  to  some 
of  the  charges  that  are  made.  We  have  suggested  that  the  deadline 
for  mass  mailings  before  an  election  should  be  extended  to  120  days 
and  to  90  days  before  a  primary,  recognizing  that  that  is  going  to 
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be  unequal  in  its  effect,  given  the  timing  of  primaries  and  elec- 
tions. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  a  frank  continue  with  the  off  years 
being  used  even  more  vigorously  than  they  are  now  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  whole  process  was  originally  intended.  That  is  to 
maintain  a  dialogue  with  constituents,  and  to  inform  people,  and 
anybody  who  has  looked  at  the  letters  of  Clem  Miller,  the  newslet- 
ters of  Mo  Udall,  and  of  Pat  Moynihan  and  Barber  Conable  would 
see  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  representative  Govern- 
ment that  we  have  when  used  well  and  used  correctly.  It  is  a 
method  of  educating  constituents  and  getting  feedback  that  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  deliberative  process.  It  is  not  often  or  always  used 
that  way. 

We  also  suggest  that  perhaps  all  mass  mailings  should  display  a 
generic  U.S.  Government  label  rather  than  the  Members'  signa- 
tures to  make  clear  where  this  is  coming  from,  and  that  disclaimer 
would  be  a  little  bit  more  truth  in  packaging.  Those  are  some  of 
the  areas  that  we  have  addressed  on  the  side  that  most  affects  you 
and  your  work,  and  we  really  want  you  to  try  and  be  responsive  to 
legitimate  and  meaningful  outside  criticism.  You  have  shown  great 
restraint  in  the  past  in  avoiding  overreaction  and  in  being  respon- 
sible in  this  area.  The  pressure  is  only  going  to  increase,  and  again 
let  me  just  say  finally,  remember  that  your  charge  is  to  make  Con- 
gress work  well.  It  is  not  just  simply  to  show  false  economies. 
Thank  you. 

Comments  From  Mr.  Mann 

Mr.  Fazio.  Tom,  do  you  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Norman  has  really  laid 
out  our  position.  I  would  like  to  just  take  a  couple  minutes  to  un- 
derscore the  points  that  I  think  are  really  central  to  what  we  are 
arguing. 

Point  number  one,  there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion about  the  resource  growth  pattern  in  the  Congress.  The 
growth  in  staff  and  resources  took  place  in  the  period  of  the  1960s 
and  early  to  mid  1970s.  There  were  reasons  for  it.  Since  that  time, 
late  1970s,  if  anything,  it  has  been  stable  in  almost  every  indicator 
of  staff  capacity  and  expenditures  for  Congress.  When  I  tell  people 
that  in  the  business  community  outside,  they  are  astounded.  I 
mean,  the  expectation,  the  belief  all  of  them  have  is  that  every- 
thing has  been  growing,  numbers  of  staff,  outlays,  numbers  of  com- 
mittees, you  name  it,  they  have  been  on  an  upward  trend. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  all  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  together. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  just  isn't  so.  If  all  of  us  inside  and  outside  the  Con- 
gress are  to  take  serious  the  challenge  to  renew  Congress,  then 
first  of  all  we  have  to  get  our  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  all  these  people  that  have  been 
coming  before  us  really  want  to  cut  their  budgets  and  their  staff, 
even  though  they  have  been  asking  for  increases;  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  want  more,  but  someone  has  been  withholding 
them  more.  I  don't  know  who  has  been  doing  it,  but  what  is  inter- 
esting to  me  to  observe  the  numbers  is  the  extent  to  which  those 
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growth  patterns  stopped  in  the  1970s.  Maybe  it  is  because  of  what 
you  have  been  doing  on  this  subcommittee,  but  someone  has  been 
saying,  no.  I  am  sure  the  Members  haven't  been  asking  for  less. 
Your  Chairman  is  claiming  credit  here,  and  rightly  so. 

Point  number  two — point  number  one  was  misinformation.  The 
second  point  is  whenever  you  look  at  the  resources,  ask  yourself 
how  do  we  strengthen  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  deliberate,  which 
is  what  it  is  here  for,  and  arrive  at  independent  collective  judg- 
ments? We  need  sufficient  information  to  make  reasonable  deci- 
sions, but  we  don't  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  all  of  the  ener- 
gies and  attention  of  Members  is  being  diverted  from  the  primary 
task  of  interacting  with  one  another. 

The  third  point  I  would  make  is  the  goal  ought  to  now  be  to 
strengthen  the  center,  to  be  concerned  less  about  appearances  and 
more  about  outcomes.  There  is  a  tendency  in  any  legislative  body 
for  Members  to  be  consumed  with  their  own  individual  interests. 
They  have  got  to  get  re-elected  back  home.  It  takes  on  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  the  pattern  of  catering  to  all  of 
the  interests  of  individual  Members,  and  to  weaken  those  central 
elements  and  units  within  the  institution  which  are  those  that  help 
the  decisions  to  be  arrived  at  and  to  make  the  trains  run  not  too 
late,  so  I  would  urge  in  all  of  your  deliberations  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  focus  the  energies  of  Members  on  real  legislative  activity  and 
direct  any  changes  in  resources  toward  that  end. 

There  is  always  a  delicate  balance  between  individual  preroga- 
tive and  collective  decisionmaking.  I  would  argue  we  have  leaned  a 
little  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  individual  and  now  it  is  time  to 
go  back  a  little  bit  toward  the  center,  not  just  in  staff  resources.  It 
is  true  in  other  aspects  of  congressional  reform.  Some  of  those  ef- 
forts were  initiated  constructively  in  the  party  caucuses.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Well,  if  those  are  objectives,  the  fourth  point  I  would  make  is  do 
not  engage  in  across-the-board  cuts.  That  is  a  meat  axe  approach, 
as  Norman  argued.  It  potentially  does  much  more  harm  than  good. 
Target  any  additional  cuts  that  are  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  Congress  and  of  its  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee system.  It  looks  as  if  the  select  committees  will  be  passing  on. 
There  is  an  area  in  which  one  removes  an  activity  and  makes  some 
savings  presumably,  not  entirely,  but  partially.  Similar  consolida- 
tion of  the  committee  system  will  help. 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  think  in  terms  of  professional- 
ism, upgrading  the  professionalism  of  the  staff.  It  is  never  going  to 
be  a  civil  service,  and  we  don't  want  it  to  be,  but  there  is  room  for 
more  professionalism.  Look  for  opportunity  of  pooling  resources 
where  it  is  appropriate  without  stepping  on  the  prerogatives  of  in- 
dividual Members;  more  can  be  done  there.  Finally,  look  for  oppor- 
tunities of  tasking  resources  to  accomplish  ends  in  the  fashion  that 
Norman  suggested  with  OTA.  I  think  it  is  a  model  that  can  be  ap- 
plied more  generally.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DRAFT  TESTIMONY  TO  HOUSE  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
THOMAS  E.  MANN  AND  NORMAN  J.  ORNSTEIN,  CO-DIRECTORS,  RENEWING 
CONGRESS  PROJECT 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  to  offer  our  views  on  the 
operation  of  Congress,  including  such  issues  as  the  costs  of 
running  Congress,  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  congressional 
staffs,  and  Congress'  support  system.  Public  interest  in  these 
issues  has  been  heightened  in  recent  years  and  in  recent  months, 
both  with  the  focus  on  ethics  and  on  waste  in  government,  and 
through  the  attacks  on  Congress  that  have  come  from  a  range  of 
sources  outside  and  inside  the  institution. 

We  recognize  that  amid  growing  pxiblic  pressure  there  is 
a  temptation  to  make  significant  cuts  in  Congress's  support  system. 
Perhaps  some  cut  is  both  necessary  and  desirable.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  see  cuts  made  without  taking  into  account  the  implications 
of  them  for  the  institution  and  its  ability  to  perform  its 
fundamental  constitutional  duties.  In  particular,  we  warn  against 
short-sighted,  across  the  board  cuts  which  might  satisfy  some 
critics  in  the  short  run  but  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
institution  in  the  long  run. 

Our  primary  message  to  you  today  is:  keep  your  eye  on  the 
appropriate  ball!  The  fundamental  goal  all  of  us  should  share  is 
to  have  the  best  Congress  possible,  one  that  can  realize  its  proper 
roles  for  the  society.  We  want  a  Congress  that  can  deliberate  and 
act,  fulfilling  its  missions  as  the  framers  intended.  Congress 
should  be  able  to  raise  and  consider  in  a  timely  fashion  all  the 
appropriate   alternatives   for   its   policy   decisions,   while 
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interacting  with  the  widest  range  of  groups  and  individuals; 
deliberate  in  a  fashion  that  allows  reasoned  and  wide-ranging 
debate,  educating  lawmakers  and  public  alike  about  the  alternatives 
and  the  choices  made?  come  to  an  independent  collective  judgment  on 
key  public  policy  issues,  while  allowing  adequate  avenues  to 
express  the  full  range  of  diverse  viewpoints  represented  in  the 
institution,  including  those  of  the  minority  party. 

These  criteria  for  a  successful  Congress  do  not  jibe  terribly 
well  with  the  public  and  press  perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  institution.  Those  perceptions  focus  much  more  on  wasteful 
spending  and  perceived  excesses,  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
institution  to  limit  its  resource  base  and  cut  its  costs.  Cutting 
costs  is  a  commendable  and  necessary  goal.  And  to  be  sure,  the 
costs  of  running  Congress,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
specifically,  have  grown  over  the  years.  But  that  growth  has  often 
been  exaggerated  and  misreported.  In  any  event,  the  question  of 
growth  in  the  size  and  costs  of  Congress  must  be  put  into  context 
and  related  to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  meet  the  demands  put  on 
it  by  the  p\iblic,  and  to  do  its  job  as  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 
land. 

In  our  first  report  for  the  Renewing  Congress  project,  timed 
to  be  considered  by  the  parties'  organizing  caucuses,  we  touched  on 
the  issue  of  Congress's  support  system,  but  not  as  our  central 
focus.  Areas  like  majority  and  minority  party  leadership  structures 
and  the  deliberative  capacity  of  Congress  were  the  core  of  our 
first  report;  yet  others,  like  the  committee  system  and  executive- 
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legislative  relations,  will  be  the  core  of  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  But  we  believe  that  the  issues  of  Congress'  costs  and 
operations  are  important.  In  light  of  these  proceedings,  we  have 
elaborated  on,  and  in  some  cases  revised,  the  recommendations  we 
made  in  that  initial  report,  including  the  areas  of  staff  and  the 
franking  privilege.  And  we  hope  to  come  back  to  them  in  more  detail 
before  we  conclude  the  work  of  our  project. 

STAFF: 

Allegations  of  overstaf f ing  and  ballooning  congressional  staff 
growth  may  be  the  most  common  contemporary  complaints  about 
Congress.  Our  primary  goal,  and  yours,  should  not  be  simply  to 
cut,  but  to  find  ways  to  improve  Congress's  ability  to  perform  its 
basic  functions  and  institutional  responsibilities  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  staff  specifically,  it  follows  that 
the  goal  of  any  reform  effort  should  not  be  simply  to  cut  staff  in 
order  to  save  money,  or  to  respond  to  public  and  press  criticism, 
but  rather  to  find  ways  to  allocate  and  use  staff  more  effectively 
and  to  encourage  professionalism  so  that  Congress  can  better 
represent  constituents  and  deal  with  the  coiintry's  policy  problems. 

Before  getting  to  our  recommendations  to  reform  the  current 
system,  we  want  to  address  some  of  the  widespread  misconceptions 
about  staff  and  staff  growth  that  have  been  repeated  incessantly  in 
recent  years.  Congressional  staffs  have  grown  siibstantially  since 
World  War  II,  and  particularly  in  the  past  quarter  century.  But 
nearly  every  account  suggests  that  explosive  growth  has  continued 
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unabated  through  the  last  decade  and  more. 

This  is  not  true.  Growth  in  staff  sizes  and  numbers  has  had 
distinct  ebbs  and  flows;  the  majority  of  staff  growth  occurred  from 
the  late  1960s  through  the  mid-1970s.  This  growth  coincided  with 
a  major  reform  movement  that  decentralized  power  and  resources  in 
Congress  and  was  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  modernize  the 
institution,  to  help  it  cope  with  its  growing  workload,  and  to  help 
it  esteOilish  its  own  independent  base  of  information,  knowledge, 
expertise  and  analytical  capability —  at  a  time  when  the  White 
House  was  dramatically  increasing  its  own  staff  to  challenge  basic 
congressional  prerogatives. 

But  staff  growth  did  not  continue  unabated.  It  leveled  off  in 
the  late  1970s —  before  the  Reagan  era —  and  has  not  changed 
materially  since.  Today  congressional  staff  sizes,  personal  and 
committee,  are  roughly  equal  to  what  they  were  ten  years  ago;  in 
fact,  in  1991  the  total  number  of  personal  staff  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  was  down  slightly  from  1990 's  total. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  leveling  off,  the  calls  for  drastic, 
across-the-board  cuts  in  congressional  staff  persist.  We  urge  you 
not  to  succvimb  to  the  pressure  to  do  so.  The  more  efficiently  run, 
already  over-burdened,  sectors  of  the  Congress  would  be  hardest  hit 
by  such  a  measure.  This  would  certainly  not  bring  about  greater 
institutional  efficiency  and  would  most  likely  increase  staff 
turnover  which  would  further  weaken  the  institution.  In  addition, 
such  a  cut,  while  it  would  probzibly  reduce  the  overall  cost  of 
operating  Congress,  would  make  Congress  more  dependent  on  the 
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executive  branch  and  on  interest  groups  for  information  and  policy 
expertise.  A  large  across-the-board  cut  in  staff  would  be  a 
pennywise,  pound-foolish  approach. 

In  order  to  bring  about  responsible  reductions  and  adjustments 
in  congressional  staff,  we  have  recommended  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  sponsor  a  review  of 
current  staff  practices  and  allocations  as  well  as  a  workload  audit 
of  committees  and  subcommittees  before  any  major  reductions  in 
manpower  are  implemented.  While  some  areas  are  no  doubt 
overstaffed,  others,  including  some  important  areas  where  Congress 
appropriates  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  are  probably 
understaffed.  A  comprehensive  audit  can  look  at  the  appropriate 
allocation  of  staff  inside  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  we  do  have  some  recommendations  for  modest 
change  in  the  staff  system. 

With  regard  to  members'  personal  staffs,  we  believe  the  total 
number  of  full-time  personal  staff  allotted  to  House  members  should 
be  reduced  from  eighteen  to  fifteen.  While  we  recognize  that  this 
represents  only  a  minor  change  from  the  current  practice,  as  most 
members  presently  employ  between  15  and  16  personal  staffers,  it  is 
a  change  in  the  right  direction;  it  will  provide  some  economies, 
and  it  will  encourage  members  to  think  through  the  allocation  of 
their  resources  and  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recommend  that  the  office  staff  budget  allotments  be  left  at  their 
current  level,  to  give  members  more  flexibility  to  hire  and  retain 
professional  staff  members.   Along  those  same  lines,  existing 
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restrictions  on  the  ways  members  can  allocate  their  office 
resources  should  be  eliminated,  to  allow  members  more  management 
flexibility.  In  our  meetings  with  current  Hill  staffers  many 
voiced  their  frustration  with  the  lack  of  professionalism  they  see 
eimong  young  staffers  today.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
current  system  which  encourages  turnover  and  offers  few  incentives 
for  career  service. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  reductions  in  personal  staff, 
the  House  should  create  an  Office  of  Congressional  Staff  Services 
to  assist  members  in  handling  bulk  mail  and  ancillary  casework 
loads.  This  office  would  be  designed  not  to  usurp  the  mail-writing 
and  processing  functions  of  individual  members'  offices,  but  to 
assist  when  crunch  times  come,  or  when  members  get  deluged  with 
bulk  mail.  Your  panel  should  try  to  find  other  places  where  pooled 
or  collective  staff  arrangements  could  reduce  wasteful  overlap  of 
staff,  without  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  members. 

Finally,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  should  create  more 
formalized  hiring  standards  akin  to  those  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  create  a  formal  job-training  program  for  congressional  staff. 

Some  of  the  confusion  and  misperception  surrounding  overall 
staff  size  stems  from  the  complex  system  by  which  many  staffers  are 
paid.  Many  staff  are  paid  from  two  or  more  sources  and  therefore 
may  appear  on  various  payrolls  simultaneously.  This  can  ultimately 
result  in  inflated  counts  of  overall  staff  levels.  Surely,  the 
House  can  develop  an  accounting  system  that  provides  more  accurate 
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information  on  the  number  of  staff  and  how  they  are  employed.  Not 
only  would  this  make  it  easier  to  determine  and  keep  track  of 
congressional  staff  levels,  it  might  also  help  to  establish  clearer 
lines  of  accountability  and  encourage  greater  professionalism. 

The  issues  surrounding  congressional  staffs  go  beyond  personal 
and  committee  staffs  to  encompass  also  the  staffs  of  the 
congressional  support  agencies.  These  agencies,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO) ,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) ,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) ,  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS) ,  are  an  integral  part  of  Congress  and  have 
contributed  to  its  strength  and  independence,  as  well  as  its  policy 
and  institutional  knowledge  and  expertise.  They  also  need  to  be 
looked  at  carefully. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  largest  support  agency,  is 
also  the  most  beleaguered  of  the  four.  It  is  probably  not 
surprising  that  twelve  years  of  divided  government  have  made  GAO  a 
target  of  criticism,  much  of  it  coming  from  a  minority  party  in 
Congress  that  believes  the  agency  has  been  used  frequently  by  the 
majority  for  its  own  purposes. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  disproportionate  influence  on 
GAO's  agenda  by  the  majority  party  is  itself  a  big  problem,  we  do 
feel  that  the  process  by  which  GAO  interacts  with  members  to 
establish  its  agenda  needs  rethinking.  GAO  is  often  criticized  by 
disgruntled  lawmakers  for  tailoring  studies  to  individual 
requesters.  If  the  agency  were  able  to  better  inform  all  of 
Congress  about  its  activities  and  how  it  sets  its  agenda,  the 
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perception  that  it  is  in  alliance  with  specific  members  would  no 
doubt  be  less. 

GAO,  in  our  judgment,  has  no  institutional  bias  toward 
Democrats,  but  it  does  show  a  sensitivity  toward  whomever  solicits 
its  help.  The  agency  needs  to  develop  a  more  consultative  and  open 
process  for  defining  problems  and  issuing  reports.  The  problem,  we 
want  to  emphasize,  is  not  simply  GAO's.  Rather,  Congress  has  not 
created  any  institutional  mechanism  for  regular  and  systematic 
tracking  or  coordination  of  GAO  activities  that  can  reach  all  its 
members,  and  the  members  themselves,  including  many  who  regularly 
criticize  the  agency,  have  shown  no  particular  interest  in  finding 
out  all  that  GAO  is  doing,  and  why  it  is  doing  so.  In  the  absence 
of  movement  in  this  direction,  both  by  the  agency  and  by  Congress, 
we  can  expect  more,  and  more  bitter  criticism,  with  a  partisan 
edge. 

Another  area  of  controversy  surrounding  GAO  involves  the  use 
of  agency  detailees  by  congressional  committees  and  sxibcommittees . 
GAO  assigns  roughly  100  detailees  per  year  to  committees.  The 
majority  usually  end  up  on  one  of  three  House  committees: 
Appropriations,  Energy  &  Commerce,  or  Government  Operations.  These 
detailees  have,  in  effect,  become  additional  staff  for  committee 
and  subconunittee  chairs.  This  practice  is  a  source  of  irritation 
for  members  of  the  minority  who  view  it  as  a  shifting  of  resources 
toward  the  majority  party  and  yet  another  way  in  which  the  majority 
coopts  the  agency  and  influences  the  outcomes  of  its  studies. 
Aside  from  that,  there  is  the  obvious  criticism  that  this  practice 
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detracts  from  the  appearance  of  independence  that  an  auditing 
agency  should  have.  We  applaud  the  idea  of  GAO's  employees  having 
a  real  understanding  of  what  Congress  is  and  how  it  operates,  even 
as  we  applaud  the  notion  of  congressional  committees  having 
staffers  with  the  kind  of  professional  experience  that  GAO's 
auditors  and  professionals  have.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  practice  of  detailing  staffers  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

The  three  remaining  agencies  have  generated  nowhere  near  the 
degree  of  criticism  and  concern  that  GAO  has —  in  part,  because 
none  have  GAO's  resources  or  power.  While  CBO  has  sometimes  been 
charged  with  bias,  this  is  generally  not  viewed  as  a  significant 
problem.  CEO's  biggest  strength  lies  in  its  neutrality;  the 
organization  rarely  makes  policy  recommendations  and  focuses 
instead  on  providing  solid  and  balanced  analysis. 

OTA  is  similar  to  CBO  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  taking  firm 
stands  on  policy  issues.  The  agency  is  considered  highly  credible 
by  members  of  both  parties  and  is  well-regarded  for  its  technical 
competence.  CRS  is  generally  considered  the  least  controversial  of 
the  four  agencies. 

In  looking  at  the  support  agencies  some  observers  have 
recommended  aggregate  reforms.  Recommendations  range  from 
consolidating  some  or  all  of  the  agencies'  f\inctions  and 
streeunlining  congressional  oversight  of  them,  to  beefing  up  their 
resources  and  manpower  to  allow  them  to  do  their  jobs  more 
effectively.   We  feel  a  better  approach  would  involve  looking  at 
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each  agency  individually,  and  a  more  regular  examination  of  each 
agency's  functions  for  Congress,  and  its  resources,  is  in  order. 

THE  FRANK: 

If  congressional  staffs  are  the  regular  butt  of  outside 
criticism,  that  criticism  pales  in  comparison  to  the  attacks  on  the 
congressional  frank.  Criticism  of  the  franking  privilege  involves 
more  the  issue  of  abuse  than  of  cost.  While  the  costs  of  official 
mail  are  not  inconsequential,  they  have  been  reined  in  in  recent 
years  through  reforms  and  restrictions  created  largely  by  this 
panel . 

Legislation  passed  in  1990  requiring  that  members  be  allotted 
individual  mail  budgets  and  that  they  be  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports  on  their  expenditures  succeeded  in  significantly  reducing 
the  overall  costs  of  official  House  mail.  When  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  took  up  its  Legislative  Branch  spending 
bill  for  1992,  the  savings  became  apparent.  $80  million  was 
appropriated  in  1992;  this  was  down  significantly  from  the  previous 
four  election  years  when  costs  ranged  from  $96  million  to  $114 
million.  Furthermore,  House  members  ended  up  spending  less  than  $60 
million  of  the  $80  million  appropriated.  Funding  for  official  mail 
was  lowered  even  further  in  the  1993  spending  bill,  ending  up  at 
$47.7  million. 

Despite  the  obvious  reductions  in  the  cost  of  congressional 
mail,  the  frank  continues  to  be  characterized  as  and  criticized  for 
being  an  imfair  advantage  of  inciimbents  over  challengers  in 
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congressional  elections.  There  is  some  truth  to  these  charges. 
For  example,  according  to  a  recent  review  conducted  by  the  National 
Taxpayers'  Union,  the  House  spent  nearly  40  percent  more  on  franked 
mail  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1992  (an  election  year)  than  it 
did  during  the  same  months  of  1991.  In  the  first  four  days  of 
September  1992  alone,  members  sent  nearly  11  million  pieces  of 
franked  mail,  just  avoiding  the  sixty-day  prohibition  of  franked 
mailings  before  the  general  election.  More  than  30  million 
newsletters  were  sent  out  in  March,  the  last  month  in  which  member 
facing  June  primaries  could  send  franked  mailings. 

Because  of  this  obvious  abuse,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
deadline  for  mass  mailings  before  an  election  should  be  extended  to 
120  days  before  a  general  election  and  90  days  before  a  primary. 
Members  have  ample  opportunity  during  the  campaign  season  to 
communicate  with  their  constituents  on  a  whole  variety  of  levels. 
It  is  in  the  off  years  that  the  frank  can  and  should  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended  —  to  inform  and 
educate . 

One  way  of  dispelling  the  image  of  the  frank  as  a  tool  for 
self -promotion  might  be  to  require  that  all  mass  mailings  display 
a  generic  "U.S.  Government"  label,  rather  than  the  members' 
signatures.  In  addition  there  might  be  an  equally  prominent 
disclaimer  on  each  piece  of  mail  reading  "printed  and  mailed  at 
public  expense."  Such  a  disclaimer  would  mean  more  truth-in- 
packaging,  and  would  reduce  any  untoward  benefit  of  franked 
communication  for  inciunbent  political  advantage. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  frank  abolished.  On  the  contrary  we 
believe  that  if  the  frank  were  used  effectively  as  a  way  to  keep 
constituents  informed  about  Congress  and  their  representatives,  the 
money  spent  on  it  would  be  a  bargain.  One  of  the  key  functions  of 
Congress  is  to  educate  constituents  about  policy  problems  and 
alternatives  available  to  resolve  them  and  about  how  Washington 
works.  Many  current  members'  newsletters  do  serve  such  a  purpose, 
but  clearly,  despite  the  various  restrictions  placed  on  content  and 
quantity,  many  do  not. 
Conclusion 

Efforts  to  reform  Congress  can,  should  and  will  occur  in  many 
venues,  including  this  subcommittee.  Your  role,  as  guardian  of  the 
public  treasury  and  as  overseer  of  Congress'  ability  to  work,  is  a 
key  one.  We  urge  you  to  act  assertively  to  respond  to  legitimate 
outside  and  inside  criticism  of  the  operations  and  costs  of 
Congress;  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of  America  deserve  nothing  less. 
But  taxpayers  and  voters  also  deserve,  and  need,  a  Congress  that  is 
vibrant,  strong  and  able  to  serve  their  interests  as  the  Freuners 
intended.   That  task  is  your  first  and  foremost  responsibility. 


12 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Tom.  I  want  to  thank  both  of  you,  and 
both  the  Brookings  Institution  and  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  their  letting  you  do  the  kind  of  work  you  do  on  this  institu- 
tion. I  know  to  some  degree  people  accuse  you  of  getting  in  bed 
with  the  patient  because  you  work  with  us,  observe  us  closely,  and 
to  some  degree,  I  think  appropriately,  empathize  with  us.  I  really  do 
believe  that  your  constructive  criticism  is  having  some  effect,  and  I 
believe  we  need  the  kind  of  constructive  criticism  advice  you  give, 
and  I  personally  want  to  thank  you  for  this  first  of  what  will  be 
several  efforts  in  a  wide-ranging  area.  It  has  been  very  timely,  and 
I  think  if  we  listen  carefully  to  what  you  are  saying  and  not  to  the 
talk  show  hosts,  we  may  actually  do  some  good  and  appropriate 
pruning  and  not  the  meat  axe  that  you  warn  us  against.  So  I  hope 
we  can  have  some  good  dialogue  here. 

Comments  From  Mr.  Shapiro 

I  did  want  Rick  to  have  a  chance  to  make  his  presentation  so  we 
can  get  him  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Good,  I  appreciate  that.  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
just  quickly  summarize  the  written  statement  that  I  have  submit- 
ted for  the  record.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  virtually  all  that 
Norm  and  Tom  have  stated,  my  organization  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port. 

Number  one,  as  I  mention  in  my  statement,  I  think  the  impor- 
tant focus  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as  other  reform  efforts 
ought  to  be  to  strengthen  the  institution,  make  it  more  effective, 
and  not  look  for  cost  saving  measures  that  extract  very  painful, 
long-term  costs  in  the  institution. 

As  you  know,  my  experience  is  doing  consulting  with  committees 
and  personal  offices,  doing  reports  on  Congress,  doing  a  good  deal 
of  research,  interviewing  hundreds  of  staff  and  dozens  of  Members. 
We  don't  see  a  great  deal  of  fat  in  the  institution.  I  think  I  agree 
with  what  Norm  said  in  that  many  times  I  see  committees  that  are 
operating  with  one  person  who  is  doing  what  three  people  really 
ought  to  do  in  the  most  responsible,  rigorous  way,  and  the  discus- 
sions I  get  involved  with  with  the  staff  director  sometimes  are  how 
can  you  get  more  people  to  focus  on  this  important  task  and  reallo- 
cate resources.  It  is  usually  a  very  difficult  trade-off  between 
taking  away  from  one  essential  activity  and  giving  it  to  another.  So 
I  think  any  goal  in  looking  at  the  budget,  making  cuts,  considering 
cuts  really  ought  to,  as  Norm  and  Tom  eloquently  stated,  operate 
from  the  test  of  anything  we  do  has  to  make  Congress  at  least  neu- 
trally effective,  but  should  make  it  more  effective.  Any  cuts  should 
not  cut  away  the  essential  strengths  of  the  institution  and  disad- 
vantage it  in  comparison  to  the  executive  branch  and  make  Con- 
gress dependent  upon  data  sources,  et  cetera,  that  may  be  less  than 
objective. 

training  of  congressional  staff 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  they  said  is  that  not 
being  a  congressional  scholar  by  training,  I  wrote  a  book  for  the 
Congressional    Management    Foundation    three,    four    years    ago 
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called,  "Front  Line  Management,  the  Management  of  District  Of- 
fices." In  the  course  of  writing  the  book  I  went  to  Norm's  book, 
"Vital  Statistics"  and  said  where  has  congressional  staff  grown? 
How  has  it  grown?  I  was  shocked,  as  I  think  probably  a  lot  of 
Americans  would  be  shocked,  when  you  start  looking  at  the  data  to 
say,  my  God,  there  was  this  growth  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  that  cor- 
responded with  the  tremendous  creation  of  executive  branch  pro- 
grams and  agencies  that  Congress  had  to  oversee  and  created  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  constituent  requests  they  had  to  deal  with,  but 
after  that  point  the  growth  had  stagnated  and  really  had  been  sta- 
bilized, and  I  think  obviously  a  good  deal  to  the  wisdom  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  Appropriations  Committee  over  time.  But  I 
think  a  sense,  an  understanding  where  there  was  a  need  and  there 
was  a  need  to  meet  the  need,  clearly  Government  functions,  execu- 
tive and  congressional,  grew  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  as  we  created  a 
good  deal  of  many  important  programs. 

There  hasn't  been  the  cause  nor  has  there  been  the  growth  in 
the  past  decade  plus,  and  I  think  it  is  important  somehow  that  the 
public  understands  and  that  the  institution  works  in  a  way  to  get 
out  that  message  that  there  has  not  been  rampant  growth,  that 
there  is  not  people  working  in  Congress  who  come  in  at  10:30  and 
leave  at  4:30  and  operate  under  banking  hours.  In  fact,  most  con- 
gressional staff  committee  and  personal  offices  are  working  well 
beyond  40  hours  a  week;  many  60  hours  a  week,  and  you  can  at 
times  claim  that  the  functions  that  are  being  performed  maybe 
shouldn't  be  performed  or  is  it  essential,  and  those  are  legitimate 
questions.  But  the  question  of  is  there  fat,  is  there  a  general  fat 
and  dead  weight  in  the  institution,  I  think  is  from  anyone  who  has 
worked  with  the  institution — I  worked  with  dozens  and  dozens  of 
offices.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  dead  weight  and  fat. 

That  said,  let  me  quickly  just  cover  a  few  specifics  on  the  report. 
I  generally  agree  with  most  of  the  recommendations  that  Norm 
and  Tom  have  outlined  in  the  report  and  think  it  is  an  excellent 
report,  and  I  also  strongly  agree  with  the  tone  of  the  report  that 
seems  to  reflect  what  they  said  in  their  statement,  which  is  we 
need  to  be  very  careful  about  making  short-term  cuts  that  bring 
long-term  discredit  to  the  institution  and  impair  its  effectiveness. 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD  CUTS 

I  strongly  agree  that  across-the-board  cuts  would  be  a  foolhardy 
way  to  go.  You  are  simply — in  doing  that  it  is  expedient.  It  would 
appease  the  needs  of  the  talk  radio  hosts,  but  their  interest  is  to 
increase  ratings  and  not  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Congress, 
and  I  don't  think  this  Congress,  this  subcommittee  should  be 
driven  by  that.  I  think  across-the-board  cuts  effectively  say  we 
can't  make  a  prudent  decision  about  where  are  the  greatest  needs, 
how  to  prioritize  those  needs,  and  how  should  the  staff  be  directed 
to  the  most  important  needs. 

I  think  we  can  do  this  in  a  rational  process  and  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  priorities,  where  should  staff  be,  how  could 
they  be  redistributed  to  be  more  effective  without  saying  we  apply 
a  meat  axe  to  the  process.  I  see  no  reasons  for  that. 
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Similarly  committee  staff,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  committee 
staff  should  not  be  cut  in  any  kind  of  across-the-board  fashion.  If 
the  Joint  Committee  can  find  clear  ways  of  consolidating  and 
streamlining  in  a  view  that  those  changes  can  be  made  without  im- 
pairing the  effectiveness  of  the  committees,  I  would  be  supportive, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  see  cuts  in  committee  staff  just  simply  to 
save  a  few  million  dollars  a  year  and  make  claims  that  Congress 
has  done  something. 

I  think,  as  has  been  reiterated  here,  the  public  is  looking  for  a 
more  effective  institution.  I  think  the  cry  for  a  more  effective  insti- 
tution frequently  comes  out  in  the  tones  of  can  we  cut  the  cost  of 
the  institution,  but  ultimately  I  think  their  goal  and  the  goal  of 
any  reform  process  ought  to  be  how  can  we  make  the  institution 
more  effective.  I  think  cutting  committee  staff  without  really  look- 
ing at  that  very  carefully  would  really  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  institution  to  do  oversight  and  to  handle  legislation  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner.  I  do  support  the  cut  from  18  to  15  staff. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  reports,  we  demonstrate  that  the  aver- 
age House  personal  office  has  15  and  a  half  staff  persons  per  office, 
so  it  would  not  have  a  significant  impact.  It  would  not  be  as  if 
every  office  were  to  cut  back  three  staff;  but  nonetheless,  it  would, 
from  our  calculations,  about  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
the  offices  have  over  15  staff.  Slightly  less  than  50  percent  have  15 
or  less  on  their  staffs,  so  we  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ings of  about — that  there  would  be  a  cut,  if  this  was  done  in  our 
last  salary  survey  in  1992,  that  there  would  probably  be  about  450 
people  who  would  be  cut  from  those  positions. 

I  think  that  generally  I  support  that  because  I  think  our  view  is 
the  best  offices  that  we  see,  the  ones  with  the  lowest  turnover,  tend 
to  be  offices  that  tend  to  consolidate  and  to  try  to  pay  more  people 
a  better  salary,  and  I  think  the  Majority  would  not  be  very  materi- 
ally affected  by  that.  I  think  the  goal  of  increasing  pay  for  staff  is  a 
good  goal  if  correspondingly  there  was  a  movement  afoot  to  say 
let's  cut  staff  and  let's  cut  budget.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake.  What  you  would  wind  up  doing  is  ending  up  with  fewer, 
less  experienced  staff  to  handle  an  increased  workload,  and  that 
would  be  a  formula  for  creating  real  public  unrest  and  a  sense  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  institution.  I  think  the  only  way  you  can 
sustain  a  cut  in  staff  would  be  if  you  continue  to  let  the  Clerk  hire 
budgets  continue  to  move  forward  and  allow  talented  staff  to  be  re- 
warded with  pay  increases  the  way  that  talented  staff  are  always 
rewarded  with  pay  increases  in  the  executive  branch,  through 
bonus  pay  and  other  means,  and  always  in  the  private  sector. 

I  think  we  have  to  reward  the  high  producers,  the  most  produc- 
tive staff  in  Congress.  It  is  no  different  than  any  other  manage- 
ment organization,  and  to  take  that  ability  away  from  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  to  really  impair  the  effectiveness  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  mention  to  the  problem  of  staff  turn- 
over, which  I  think  this  issue  partially,  the  notion  of  increasing 
pay  by  reducing  staff  partially  addresses.  I  think  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  I  think  pay  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  looked  at.  There 
are  other  factors  that  need  to  be  looked  at  as  well.  Let  me  just  kind 
of  quickly  talk  about  why  we  see  this  as  a  management  problem 
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that  goes  a  little  bit  beyond  the  scope  of  this  subcommittee.  In 
1992,  20  percent  of  all  House  personal  office  staff  had  been  in  Con- 
gress, either  in  that  job  or  in  the  institution  for  one  year  or  less.  So 
we  have  20  percent  of  the  people  serving  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  virtually  brand  new  to  their  jobs,  and  our  studies  show  that  is 
basically  a  revolving  process  year  in,  year  out. 

Clearly  Members  are  not  best  served  by  a  20  percent  of  staff  who 
have  inexperience.  I  do  agree  that  bringing  fresh  blood  and  new 
ideas  and  new  people  to  the  institution,  given  public  service  is  a 
good  idea.  I  would  not  look  to  see  a  professional  institution  that 
was  made  up  of  50-year-old  people  with  25  years  experience  behind 
them.  I  think  Congress  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  vitality  if  it 
went  to  that  model.  But  I  think  moving  toward  a  model  where 
there  were  experienced  staff  in  high  positions  who  wanted  to  stay 
in  their  jobs  would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution,  particularly 
when  you  look  at  issues  like  43  percent  of  all  the  LAs  had  been  in 
their  jobs  for  one  year  or  less;  71  percent  had  been  in  their  jobs  for 
two  years  or  less.  That  means,  as  you  know,  that  the  primary 
policy  expertise  that  Members  are  getting  from  their  staffs  are 
coming  from  people  with  one  and  two  years  experience  in  that 
office.  They  may  have  additional  experience  in  other  offices. 

As  a  former  staffer  I  am  well  trained  not  to  talk  over  Members. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  a  witness,  you  have  to  learn  a  new  regimen. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  will  try,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try. 

Mr,  Obey.  Nothing  worthwhile  is  happening  between  the  two  of 
us. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Nonetheless,  I  was  well  trained  as  a  young  20-some- 
thing-year-old  staffer,  and  so  I  will  roll  right  along  and  get  with 
the  new  regimen.  But  I  think  when  you  look  and  see  that  71  per- 
cent of  House  LAs  have  less  than  two  years  of  experience  and  I 
look  around  the  room  here  at  the  Members,  clearly  it  takes  two 
years  for  a  good  staff  person  to  understand  what  Vic  Fazio  or  Dave 
Obey,  how  they  want  their  materials  prepared,  how  to  brief  them.  I 
mean,  there  is  a  real  learning  curve  and  when  we  are  seeing  staff 
changing  every  couple  years  in  primary  policy  positions.  This,  to 
me,  is  a  very  serious  management  problem  that  not  only  addresses 
effectiveness,  but  really  gets  to  the  issue  of  efficiency,  because  we 
are  finding  offices  that  are  spending  huge  amounts  of  time,  not  just 
the  AA,  but  the  Members  as  well,  interviewing,  rehiring,  retrain- 
ing staff.  Much  of  that  falls  on  your  shoulders.  You  have  to  retrain 
your  staff  to  say  here  is  how  I  need  the  information,  here  is  how 
you  need  to  work  with  me.  That  is  a  significant  amount  of  time. 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  productivity  that  is 
lost,  and  we  think  that  millions  could  really  be  saved  in  addressing 
this  problem,  and  I  would  encourage  this  subcommittee,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Congress  to  look  at 
the  turnover  problem  as  a  serious  issue  that  really  does  impair 
both  the  efficiency,  does  incur  real  costs  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  institution. 

I  concur  with  what  was  said  in  terms  of  the  flexibility  of  budgets. 
It  seems  to  me  the  combination  of  full  disclosure  of  office  expendi- 
tures, combined  with  an  increasingly  aggressive  media  interested 
in  scrutinizing  office  expenditures  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  check  on 
how  tax  dollars  are  spent.  More  specifically,  the  restrictions  right 
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now  restrict  offices  from  paying  for  training  of  any  sort  for  con- 
gressional staff,  which  means  if  you  hire  a  staff  person  who  has  in- 
sufficient writing  skills  and  you  want  to  improve  their  writing 
abilities,  you  cannot  now  use  your  budget  to  say  I  am  going  to  send 
this  person  to  a  three-week  writing  course  to  improve  their  writing, 
nor  if  you  take  a  very  talented  legislative  director  without  manage- 
ment experience  and  make  them  your  AA,  there  is  no  way  of  send- 
ing this  person  to  a  program  and  saying  how  can  this  person  learn 
basic  management  skills. 

We  think  the  inability  of  offices  to  have  the  flexibility  to  obtain, 
to  acquire  educational  opportunities  for  the  individual  staff  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  try  to  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
office  by  trying  to  improve  management  is  something  that  is  a  re- 
striction that  imposes  an  unnecessary  cost.  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  upon  an  issue  raised  in  the  report  on  combining  the  House- 
Senate  payrolls. 

I  am  not  sure  if  that  was  for  the  purposes  of  accounting  so  we  do 
have  a  clear  account  and  I  agree  with  what  Norm  and  Tom  said.  In 
our  survey,  in  our  work  on  congressional  staff,  we  always  survey 
the  offices  because  we  don't  trust,  and  we  found  out  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  Clerk  of  the  House  reports  because  there  is  so  many  du- 
plicative staff  that  if  we  started  saying  let's  look  at  an  individual 
office,  we  would  be  double  counting  and  triple  counting  many  times 
over,  so  we  have  to  go  to  the  labor-intensive  way  of  surveying  every 
office  to  try  to  get  what  we  think  is  reasonably  accurate  data.  So  I 
do  very  much  support  this  notion. 

I  think  there  is  an  inflated  sense  of  House  staff.  I  don't  know,  it 
wasn't  clear  from  the  report  which  was  cursory  if  there  was  a  rec- 
ommendation to  consolidate  payrolls  so  that  House  LDs  would  be 
paid  essentially  the  same  as  Senate  LDs  and  have  a  similar  track- 
ing system  or  similar  to  what  the  executive  branch  has.  I  don't 
know  if  that  was  the  recommendation,  because  I  think  there  are 
clearly  strong  pay  differentials  between  House  and  Senate  staff  at 
the  higher  levels,  which  is  a  problem,  which  does  lead  to,  at  times, 
the  House  being  viewed  as  the  minor  leagues  for  the  Senate,  where 
you  can  train  people  for  several  years  and  then  pull  them  over  to  a 
Senate  office  and  pay  them  45  percent  more,  which  I  think  creates 
a  real  problem. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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HEARINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRLVTIONS  SUBCOMMIITEE 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  SHAPIRO 

Februaiy  3,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  and  share  my  thoughts  on  the  analysis 
and  recommendations  presented  in  the  report,  "Renewing  Congress." 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Congressional  Management  Foundation. 
Prior  to  coming  to  CMF,  I  worked  in  Congress  for  five  years.  In  addition,  I  worked  as  a 
management  consultant  in  the  private  sector  and  as  an  internal  management  consultant  in 
state  government. 

The  Congressional  Management  Foundation  is  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  educational 
organization  dedicated  solely  to  improving  the  effectiveness  of  Congress  by  providing 
relevant,  cutting-edge  management  techniques  to  congressional  offices  and  enhancing  the 
skills  of  the  management  staff.  CMF  pursues  this  mission  through  three  primary  activities: 

o  Researching  and  writing  useful  management  books  and  reports  for 
congressional  offices.  For  example,  CMF  bi-annually  surveys  House  and 
Senate  personal  offices  on  the  pay,  experience  and  demographic  composition 
of  all  staff.  This  data  is  analyzed  in  reports  distributed  free  to  all  personal 
offices  to  assist  Members  and  their  top  aides  in  hiring  and  promoting  staff. 

o  Providing  management  training  workshops  for  senior  management  staff  in 
Congress. 

o  Providing  confidential  management  consulting  services  to  personal  offices  and 
committees.  These  services  range  from  designing  and  facilitating  one-day 
strategic  planning  sessions  to  conducting  an  in-depth  management  assessment 
of  a  personal  office  or  committee. 

Through  our  research,  training  and  consulting,  I  have  personally  interviewed  several  hundred 
congressional  staff  over  the  past  five  years  as  well  as  dozens  of  Members  of  Congress  about 
their  views  about  their  work,  offices,  and  their  professional  frustrations.  I  am  eager  to 
extend  our  management  perspective  today  to  the  larger  but  closely  related  question  of  how 
to  make  the  institution  of  Congress  more  efficient  and  effective. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  firmly  support  the  operating  premises  of  the  report 
"Renewing  Congress":  "Congress  is  in  trouble..."  and  "public  dissatisfaction  with  the  first 
branch  of  our  government  threatens  to  undermine  its  legitimacy  and  diminish  its  authority 
in  national  policy  making."  Consequently  any  changes  contemplated  by  this  subcommittee, 
or  other  reform-minded  entities,  should  meet  the  critical  test  of  restoring  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  Congress  and  enhancing  its  overall  effectiveness  in  reaching  consensus  on 
the  important  policy  matters  confronting  our  country. 

I  commend  the  principle  authors  of  the  report,  Thomas  Mann  and  Norman  Omstein,  for 
crafting  a  series  of  thoughtful  recommendations  that  balance  the  public's  demands  for  cost- 
cutting  and  reform  with  the  need  to  preserve  the  long-term  integrity  and  capability  of  the 
Congress.  Let  me  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  that  under  your  leadership 
this  subcommittee  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  both  promoting  economizing  measures  where 
appropriate  as  well  as  supporting  the  essential  staff  and  resource  needs  of  the  institution. 


Comments  on  "Renewing  Congress" 

Specifically,  per  your  request  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
recommendations  outlined  in  the  "Support  Systems"  section  of  the  report.  This  section  dealt 
with  budgetary  and  operational  issues  such  as  staffing  levels,  staff  salaries  and  hiring 
practices.  House  office  budgets,  and  general  House  personal  office  activities. 

Let  me  say  as  a  general  overview,  I  strongly  agree  with  the  underlying  objectives  in  the 
"Support  Services"  section  of  "Renewing  Congress."  And  I  agree  with  most  of  the 
recommendations  outlined  in  this  section.  Where  we  disagree,  the  disagreement  is  over 
means  rather  than  ends.  I  will  first  discuss  the  recommendations  in  the  "Support  Systems" 
section  with  which  I  agree  and  then  those  recommendations  over  which  I  disagree. 


"Across-the-board  staff  cuts."  I  strongly  agree  that  untargeted  across-the-board  cuts  - 
although  attractive  given  the  public's  appetite  for  symbols  that  Congress  is  changing  its  ways 
and  reforming  the  institution  -  should  not  be  adopted  for  expediency  sake.  The  country 
cannot  afford  short-term  cost-savings  that  extract  a  long-term  decline  in  congressional 
effectiveness.  Support  for  arbitrary,  across-the-board  cuts  is  predicated  on  the  notion  that 
the  entire  institution  is  bloated  and  over-staffed.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Most  personal 
and  committee  staff  regularly  work  well  beyond  40  hours  per  week  performing  basic  but 
necessary  functions.  Significant  cuts  in  staff  or  office  or  committee  budgets  would  require 
eliminating  important  congressional  functions  rather  than  removing  deadweight. 


Committee  stafT.  Similarly,  I  agree  that  extensive  cuts  in  committee  staff  should  be  made 
only  if  it  is  possible  to  streamline  the  number  of  committees  and  subcommittees  without 
measurably  reducing  the  overall  policy-making  and  oversight  capabilities  of  the  Congress. 
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Congress  should  not  reduce  its  powers  relative  to  the  executive  branch  simply  for  the  sake 
of  generating  marginal  cost  savings. 

The  recommended  workload  audits  of  the  committees  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  might  be  able  to  identify  some  areas  for  savings.  However,  it 
seems  unlikely  to  me  that  such  review  of  the  work  of  38  standing  House  and  Senate 
committees,  14  joint,  special,  or  select  committees  and  more  than  260  subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  can  be  successfully  completed,  given  the  Joint  Committee's  budget  and 
very  tight  time  frame  for  completion  of  its  work.  In  addition,  it  would  probably  be 
imprudent  to  conduct  such  audits  until  after  a  decision  has  been  made  concerning  the 
possible  reorganization  of  the  committee  structure. 

House  Personal  Office  Staff.  The  report  recommends  reducing  the  ceiling  on  full-time 
House  personal  office  staff  from  18  to  15  staffers  per  office.  In  addition,  the  authors  do  not 
recommend  making  corresponding  cuts  in  clerk  hire  budgets.  I  generally  support  the  cut  in 
staff  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  corresponding  cut  in  the  clerk  hire  budgets  and  ultimately  the 
pay  of  personal  office  staff.  As  our  staffing  reports  clearly  demonstrate,  the  average  salary 
of  House  and  Senate  personal  office  staff  are  well  below  the  average  salaries  of  federal 
executive  branch  staff.  More  specifically,  executive  branch  employees  earn,  on  average,  22% 
more  than  their  House  counterparts.  Congress  should  work  to  reduce  these  disparities,  not 
add  to  them.  Members  of  Congress  need  to  be  able  to  hire  and  retain  first-rate  staff  who 
are  capable  of  producing  high  quality  work. 

Our  consulting  and  research  experience  suggests  that  those  offices  that  hire  the  maximum 
staff  allowable  do  so  by  employing  a  number  of  young,  inexperienced,  and  modestly  paid 
staff.  They  also  incur  a  painful  management  cost:  These  offices  tend  to  work  hard  but  not 
smart,  pursuing  their  objectives  through  quantity  rather  than  quality.  They  have  lower  office 
morale  and  higher  staff  turnover.  They  handle  routine  matters  competently,  but  frequently 
do  not  have  the  time,  direction  or  ability  to  devote  substantial  resources  to  addressing  the 
larger  policy  matters  before  the  Congress. 

The  recommendation,  if  adopted,  would  likely  encourage  some  offices  to  hire  more 
experienced,  better  trained  and  better  paid  staff.  Such  a  change  in  staffing  would  likely  lead 
offices  to  cut  back  on  some  activities  that  are  not  essential  and  place  somewhat  greater 
emphasis  on  the  legislative  process. 

However,  I  should  point  out  that  reducing  staff  size  of  personal  offices  would  not  have  as 
significant  an  impact  on  staffing  levels  as  assumed.  The  report  states  that  "each  member  of 
Congress  now  is  the  equivalent  of  a  small  business  proprietor,  running  a  shop  with  22 
employees..."  This  description  is  not  fully  accurate.  Although  House  members  have  the 
authority  to  hire  as  many  as  18  full-time  and  4  part-time  staff,  few  offices  can  afford  to  hire 
the  maximum  allowable  staff  given  their  limited  clerk  hire  budgets. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Management  Foundation's  report,  "1992  U.S.  House  of 
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Representatives  Employment  Practices:  A  Study  of  Staff  Salary,  Tenure,  Demographics  and 
Benefits",  the  average  House  office  employs  only  15.5  full-time  staff.  More  specifically,  47% 
of  House  offices  have  15  or  fewer  full-time  staff  while  53%  have  16  to  18  full-time  staff.  Our 
estimates  suggest  that  if  this  cut  had  been  implemented  in  1992  (when  our  data  was 
collected)  it  would  have  led  to  the  termination  of  approximately  450  total  House  personal 
office  staff. 

Finally,  I  want  to  underscore  that  these  recommendations-although  steps  in  the  right 
direction-will  not  solve  the  serious  staff  turnover  problem  that  impedes  the  Congress. 
Decreasing  staff  size  while  increasing  staff  pay  will  likely  bring  better-trained,  career-oriented 
staff  into  the  Congress.  However,  these  measures  by  themselves  will  not  solve 
the  problem  because  staff  turnover  is  only  partially  a  product  of  low  pay. 

Our  research  and  interviews  strongly  suggest  that  the  issues  that  most  contribute  to  job 
dissatisfaction  among  staff  and  ultimately  the  decision  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  are: 

o        concerns  about  long  and  unpredictable  hours; 

o  uneven  and  unpredictable  management  practices  that  foster  mistrust,  a  sense 
of  arbitrariness  and  unfairness,  and  create  a  highly-pressurized,  unenjoyable 
work  environment; 

o  frustrations  with  under-employment  and  the  perceived  lack  of  opportunity  for 
further  professional  development. 

Of  course,  a  range  of  other  factors  contribute  to  the  problem  such  as  the  lure  of  obtaining 
an  advanced  degree  and,  of  course,  the  relatively  low  staff  salaries  as  compared  to  the 
private  sector.  However,  this  long-neglected  problem  deserves  serious  consideration  in  any 
forum  exploring  how  to  make  Congress  more  efficient  and  effective. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  more  than  20%  of  all  House  personal  office  staff  had  Congressional 
experience  totaling  a  year  or  less.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  Legislative  Assistants  had  been 
in  their  jobs  for  one  year  or  less  while  71%  had  been  in  their  jobs  for  two  years  or  less. 
Even  the  higher  paid,  older,  more  experienced,  better  educated  staff  were  impacted  by  this 
problem.  For  example,  38%  of  Administrative  Assistants  and  54%  of  the  Legislative 
Directors  had  been  in  their  jobs  for  two  years  or  less. 

Staff  turnover  exacts  a  wide  range  of  direct  and  indirect  costs:  reduced  Member  and  staff 
productivity;  the  loss  of  staff  expertise  and  institutional  memory;  the  very  real  cost  of 
regularly  hiring  and  training  new  staff;  Member  anxiety  due  to  reliance  on  new,  possibly 
inexperienced  staff  for  critical  information;  and  finally,  a  reduction  in  the  overall  quality  of 
the  work  produced. 
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I  believe  substantially  reducing  this  problem  would  save  millions  through  increased  staff 
productivity  and  decreased  number  of  staff  required  to  do  the  job.  It  would  also  significantly 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
institution. 

Restrictions  on  the  ways  Members  can  spend  their  office  budgets.  The  report  points  out 
that  House  personal  offices  face  restrictions  on  how  they  can  spend  their  money.  CMF 
strongly  agrees  that  this  restriction  limits  the  management  flexibility  of  House  Members  and 
appears  to  be  unnecessary  today.  The  combination  of  full  public  disclosure  of  office 
expenditures  combined  with  an  increasingly  aggressive  media  interested  in  scrutinizing  office 
expenditures  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  check  on  how  taxpayer  dollars  are  spent. 

Furthermore,  these  restrictions  pose  serious  impediments  to  the  ability  of  offices  to  improve 
their  performance  by  prohibiting  them  from  paying  for  staff  training  programs.  Staff 
training  would  contribute  significantly  to  both  individual  performance  as  well  as  office-wide 
performance. 

More  specifically,  because  there  are  no  in-house  management  training  programs  available 
to  House  management  staff,  these  managers  with  the  responsibility  of  running  committees 
and  personal  offices  are  constantly  forced  to  "reinvent  the  wheel."  Unfortunately,  many 
Administrative  Assistants,  Legislative  Directors  and  committee  Staff  Directors  have  little  or 
no  prior  management  experience  or  training  to  fall  back  on. 

The  results  are  predictable:  inefficient  office  systems,  lack  of  direction,  uneven,  sometimes 
arbitrary  management,  staff  morale  problems  and  high  staff  turnover,  Member  frustrations, 
and  an  inability  to  effectively  correct  problems  that  surface. 

Making  effective  management  training  available  to  these  management  staff  as  well  as  the 
supervisors  of  the  various  House  service  offices  (e.g..  House  Information  Services,  Finance 
Office,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  Document  Room)  would  over  time  accomplish  two 
important  objectives.  First,  it  would  save  taxpayer  dollars  through  efficiency  gains,  improved 
teamwork,  higher  morale  and  reduced  turnover.  Second,  it  would  foster  better  organized, 
more  focused  and  productive  offices  that  produce  higher  quality  work  whether  the  product 
is  public  policy  analyses  or  office  repairs. 

Create  an  Office  of  Congressional  Staff  Services.  The  report  also  recommends  creating  an 
Office  of  Congressional  Staff  Services  to  relieve  some  of  the  mail  and  casework  pressures 
on  personal  offices.  I  strongly  support  this  objective.  House  offices  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  resources  answering  constituent  mail  and  handling  casework  requests 
that  detract  from  their  ability  to  concentrate  on  more  important  Congressional 
responsibilities.  However,  Members  of  Congress  would  be  very  resistant  to  turning  over 
casework  or  correspondence  duties  to  a  central  office  unless  they  could  be  persuaded  that 
there  would  be  no  loss  of  quality  in  the  work  produced. 

I  will,  however,  delay  any  further  comment  on  this  recommendation  until  the  "Renewing 
Congress"  project  has  the  time  to  explore  and  outline  this  proposal  in  greater  detail  in  its 
future  reports. 
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Let  me  now  briefly  address  those  recommendations  in  the  "Support  Systems"  section  of  this 
report  with  which  I  disagree. 

Tie  House  and  Senate  to  common  payroll  system.  First,  the  authors  recommend  creating 
a  joint  House/Senate  payroll  system  to  reduce  the  ability  of  Senate  offices  to  recruit  staff 
fi-om  the  House  through  the  allure  of  higher  pay.  As  the  following  table  demonstrates. 
Senate  offices  pay  their  primary  policy  staff  considerably  more  than  their  House 
counterparts,  as  much  as  48  percent  more. 

Table  1 

1992  House  and  Senate  Average  Salaries 

(selected  positions) 

%  Senate 
House  Senate  Exceeds  House 

Legislative  Director  $47,866  $68,565  43.2% 

Legislative  Assistant  $30,364  $42,577  40.2% 

Press  Secretary  $37,668  $55,673  47.8% 

Source:  Congressional  Management  Foundation,  1991  U.S.  Senate  Employment  Practices  and  1992  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Employment  Practices. 


However,  what  does  not  appear  to  be  factored  into  this  recommendation  is  that  these  Senate 
staff  usually  have  greater  responsibilities  and  are  ~  on  average  -  older,  more  experienced, 
and  have  greater  educational  training  than  do  their  House  counterparts  as  Table  2 
demonstrates. 

Table  2 

Demographic  Characteristics,  House  and  Senate  Staff 

(selected  positions) 

Average  Congressional  %  With 

Age  Experience  (years)  Grad.  Degree 

H  S  H  S  H  S 

Legislative  Director  33  38  7.2  7.7  43%      69% 

Legislative  Assistant  28  33  3.3  5.2  21%     43% 

Press  Secretary  32  36  4.3  5.4  19%     29% 

Source:  Congressional  Management  Foundation,  799/  U.S.  Senate  Employment  Practices  and  1992  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Employment  Practices. 
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Finally,  in  those  positions  where  there  are  no  demonstrable  differences  in  the  responsibilities 
of  House  and  Senate  counterparts,  such  as  Caseworker,  Legislative  Correspondent,  or 
Receptionist,  there  is  virtual  parity  between  the  pay,  age,  educational  training  and 
congressional  experience  in  both  houses  (Tables  3  and  4). 


Table  3 

1992  House  and  Senate  Average  Salaries 

(selected  positions) 


House 


Senate 


%  Senate 
Exceeds  House 


Legislative  Correspondent  $21,516  $20,996 

Caseworker  (District/State)  $24,416  $24,501 

Receptionist  $20,813  $20,960 


-2.4% 
0.3% 
0.7% 


Source:  Congressional  Management  Foundation,  1991  U.S.  Senate  Employment  Practices  and  1992  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Employment  Practices. 


Table  4 

Demographic  Characteristics,  House  and  Senate  Staff 

(selected  positions) 


Average 

Age 

H  S 


Congressional 
Experience  (years) 
H  S 


%With 
Grad.  Degree 
H  S 


Legislative  Correspondent  25  25 

Caseworker  (Disdict/State)         39  37 

Receptionist  28  27 


2.2 
5.5 
2.3 


1.8 
5.7 
2.0 


8%  6% 
3%  5% 
1%        1% 


Source:  Congressional  Management  Foundation,  1991  U.S.  Senate  EmploymerU  Practices  and  1992  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Employment  Practices. 


Consequently,  adopting  a  congressional  personnel  schedule  similar  to  what  is  used  in  the 
executive  branch,  it  appears  to  me,  would  merely  formalize  the  pay  disparities  that  already 
exist  and  do  little  to  reduce  Senate  raiding  of  House  staff. 
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Create  more  formalized  hiring  standards.  My  second  disagreement  with  the  report  concerns 
the  recommendation  to  "create  more  formalized  hiring  standards  akin  to  those  in  the 
executive  branch."  The  authors  seem  to  suggest  that  a  primary  cause  of  staff  turnover,  and 
the  relative  absence  of  "highly  qualified,  long-term  professionals"  is  low  or  inconsistent  hiring 
standards  and  the  absence  of  an  outside  screening  process  to  select  the  best  qualified 
candidates  for  interviews.  Creating  higher,  better-defined  hiring  standards,  the  authors  seem 
to  suggest,  would  lead  to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  more  qualified,  more  career- 
oriented  staff  who  would  stay  in  their  jobs  longer. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  the  quality  of  management  is  far  more  important  in  affecting 
turnover  than  the  quality  and  experience  of  the  people  hired.  We  know  of  a  number  of 
offices  that  don't  experience  high  turnover.  They  are  well-managed,  have  a  clear  sense  of 
direction,  foster  a  challenging  but  enjoyable  work  environment,  and  demonstrate  a  clear 
commitment  to  promoting  the  growth  and  well-being  of  their  staff. 


Congressional  Support  Agencies 

I  was  also  asked  by  the  subcommittee  to  provide  my  views  on  the  support  agencies  that 
service  the  Congress:  GAO,  CBO,  CRS,  and  OTA.  While  I  have  only  limited  knowledge 
of  the  work  and  management  of  these  agencies,  I  do  have  some  thoughts  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  subcommittee. 

First,  fi-om  my  experience  as  a  former  congressional  staff  person  and  based  upon  the 
periodic  comments  I  hear  from  staff  during  interviews,  it  is  clear  that  these  agencies  provide 
a  very  valuable  service  to  the  Congress.  They  provide  crirical  technical  expertise  and  a 
wealth  of  valuable  information.  Congress  would  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  executive 
branch  were  it  not  for  the  outstanding,  independent  work  these  agencies  produce. 

However,  as  a  management  analyst  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  these  agencies'  resources  are 
used  efficiently.  It  is  ray  understanding  and  experience  that  these  agencies  are  generally 
organized  to  handle  most  ~  and  in  some  cases  all  ~  congressional  requests.  There  are  few 
limiting  mechanisms  on  offices  that  restrict  the  number  of  requests  they  make  or  lead  these 
offices  to  carefully  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  their  requests.  The  offices  pay  no  price 
for  the  valuable  services  provided  nor  is  there  any  ceiling  or  rationing  process  on  how  many 
studies,  audits,  reports  or  information  requests  they  can  request  in  a  year. 

Given  this  structure  -  the  availability  of  valuable  services  at  no  cost  -  economic  theory  tells 
me  that  these  services  will  be  used  inefficientiy.  A  study  that  costs  GAO  $50,000  of  staff 
time  and  travel  expenses  to  produce,  for  example,  may  be  worth  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
value  to  the  requester.  But  the  study  is  still  produced  because  the  requesting  office 
shoulders  none  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  And  when  the  producer's  cost  greatly  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  service  to  the  consumer,  we  have  inefficiencies  that  deserve  attention. 
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Based  upon  my  dealings  with  these  support  agencies  as  a  committee  staff  person  and  a 
consultant  to  many  ofnces  and  committees,  it  appears  that  these  free  services  are  taken 
advantage  of  in  practice  and  not  just  in  theory.  Studies  or  analyses  that  are  not  of  high 
priority  get  referred  to  these  service  agencies  because  it  is  cost-effective  to  the  requesting 
office.  The  larger  question  that  rarely  gets  asked  by  these  offices  is:  Is  this  request  cost- 
effective  from  an  institutional  perspective? 

It  may  make  sense  for  the  Joint  Committee  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  work  products 
produced  by  each  of  these  agencies  to  determine  if  the  built  in  inefficiency  is  minimal  or 
significant  and  deserving  of  change. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  had  tremendous  success  in  reducing  abuse  of 
the  frank  by  providing  each  personal  office  a  franking  budget  which  they  could  not  exceed. 
The  budgetary  restriction  forced  offices  to  prioritize  their  outreach  mail  initiatives  and  weed 
out  the  low-priority  mailings.  A  similar  rarioning  or  "internal  billing  mechanism"  could  also 
be  used  for  congressional  requests  to  these  service  agencies.  An  increasing  number  of 
corporations  have  implemented  internal  billing  procedures  to  reduce  the  number  of 
unnecessary,  inefficient  requests  placed  upon  their  internal  service  departments.  Such 
changes  -  if  proven  to  be  warranted  -  could  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  these 
agencies  as  well  as  better  target  their  resources  on  priority  matters. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  congratulating  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  for  calling  this  hearing  and  raising  important  questions  about  how  to  make 
Congress  operate  more  efficiently.  I  think  hearings  of  this  type  focusing  on  these  resource 
quesfions  create  valuable  opportunities  for  identifying  practical  ways  for  both  cutting  costs 
and  improving  performance  of  the  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  important  dialogue. 
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CAPITOL  POLICE  PAYROLL 


Mr.  Fazio.  I  know  Mr.  Obey  and  I  have  long  maintained  the  in- 
equities with  the  Senate  need  to  be  dealt  with,  but  we  have, 
through  the  process  of  comity  and  the  way  we  deal  with  our  budg- 
ets no  recourse  to  do  it.  We  are  in  our  fifth  year,  by  the  way,  of 
trying  to  drive  the  police  budgets  together  into  one,  and  there  is 
almost  no  difference  between  what  the  Senate  and  House  police 
benefit  from.  We  are  down  to  very  minor  issues,  and  hope  this  year 
to  finally  consolidate  the  Capitol  Police  force  budget  into  one 
place.  But  that  gives  you  some  feel  for  the  degree  to  which  this  dis- 
parity with  the  other  body  has  been  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Obey.  Policemen  working  on  the  Senate  side  should  get  paid 
more.  They  have  to  deal  with  Senators. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Combat  pay? 

Mr.  Fazio.  Same  with  our  conference  committees.  Go  ahead  and 
finish  your  statement. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  But  I  think  what  our  data  suggests  is  that  there  is 
above  the  $30,000  range.  There  are  huge  disparities,  as  high  as  48 
percent  in  pay.  Below  $30,000  there  is  very  little  disparity  in  the 
pay  in  House  and  Senate  offices,  pay  to  staff  with  comparable 
titles.  There  is  some  difference  in  terms  of  responsibility,  age,  edu- 
cational background,  et  cetera  that  gets  reflected.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion there  is  do  we  have  comparable  staff  working  at  very  different 
salaries  or  do  we  have  a  situation  where  Senate  offices,  because 
they  have  greater  budgets,  simply  can  pay  a  good  deal  more  and 
recruit  the  best  and  the  brightest,  and  say  to  the  House  staff,  you 
know,  after  you  train  them,  we  are  going  to  take  them.  If  that  is 
the  case  I  think  there  really  needs  to  be  consideration  to  how  do 
you  level  that  playing  field  because  right  now  clearly  it  is  not  level. 

An  area  that  I  think  I  disagree  with  the  report  is  on  the  issue  of 
creating  more  formalized  hiring  standards.  I  think  generally  Con- 
gress would  somewhat  bristle  under  a  notion  that  it  would  have  a 
formalized  hiring  structure  the  way  the  executive  branch  does 
where  there  were  clear  hiring  standards  and  a  Member  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  decide  if  they  are  going  to  hire  a  23-year-old 
press  secretary  because  the  requirements  for  the  job  said  you  had 
to  have  three  years  press  experience  or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  think  the  problem,  quite  frankly,  for  many  people  on  the  Hill, 
is  turnover,  and  the  problem  of  turnover  is  not  that  we  don't 
hire  well.  I  think  there  can  be  improvements  in  how  people  hire  in 
some  training  programs  and  improve  the  process,  but  essentially  the 
problem  is  we  can't  retain  the  staff  even  if  they  are  hired  for  the 
right  job  given — and  are  reasonably  contented  with  their  work,  we 
can't  retain  those  people.  We  lose  them  to  the  private  sector  because 
simply — their  earning  capacities  far  outstrip  what  the  office  can  pay 
them.  We  have  fairly  flat  organizations.  We  have  very  long  hours 
that  make  it  very  difficult,  as  a  26-year-old  gets  married  and  has  a 
family  by  33,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  I  can  continue  working  in  an 
environment  where  I  am  going  to  be  working  60-hour  weeks.  I  think 
there  are  other  factors  that  need  to  be  looked  at.  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  tremendous  economies,  and  I  am  not  sure  the  institution  would 
respond  well  to  the  issue  of  can  we  create  a  common  hiring  standard 
and  practice. 
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I  think  it  may  be  bureaucracy  that  would  not  be  well  received 
and  may  not  be  effective,  but  I  think  it  is  obviously  something  that 
can  be  explored. 

My  final  point  deals  with  the  issue  of  the  support  agencies,  and 
this  is  something  that  I  was  asked  to  comment  on.  I  have  limited 
experience.  Our  consulting  work,  our  research  work  focuses  on  per- 
sonal offices  and  committees  and  does  not  really  address  the  work 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  CBO,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  or  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  However,  as  a  former 
staffer,  I  did  deal  with  them  fairly  regularly. 

As  a  committee  staffer  in  dealing  with  committees  and  personal 
offices  a  great  deal,  we  hear  a  lot  about  their  views.  Clearly  they 
are  serving  a  very  essential  function.  They  provide  important  inde- 
pendent data  that  if  Congress  did  not  have  that  data  it  would 
become  wholly  dependent  on  other  sources,  particularly  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Their  function,  their  importance  cannot  be  questioned. 
I  think,  however,  as  a  management  analyst,  and  one  thing  I  was 
struck  by  as  a  staffer  and  I  am  struck  by  as  I  deal  with  particular- 
ly committees  and  personal  offices,  it  is  the  point  that  Norm  raises 
and  others  there  is  no  restricting,  no  limiting  factor  as  to  how 
many  requests  can  go  to  these  offices  or  what  kinds  of  requests. 

CRS  can  very  well  handle  Mrs.  Jones'  request  for  all  articles 
ranging  to  the  growth  of  roses  as  well  as  dealing  with  a  very  im- 
portant request  to  do  a  study  on  the  cost  effectiveness  or  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  a  specific  bill,  and  we  don't  differentiate  at  CRS. 
We  don't  differentiate  at  GAO  between  what  are  important,  criti- 
cal research,  critical  requests  versus  reasonably  important,  versus 
marginally  important,  versus  unimportant  requests.  I  think  one 
reason  is  we  have  no  mechanism  for  offices  to  rationalize  this  proc- 
ess. 

We  essentially  have  a  free  market,  and  the  market  says  you  can 
request  whatever  you  want,  and  there  is  no  cost  to  you  as  an  office. 
There  is  a  cost  to  the  producer,  GAO,  the  producer,  OTA  or  CBO, 
but  there  is  no  cost  to  the  office  or  the  committee.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  I  make  a  decision  as  a  staff  person,  if  I  want  a  GAO 
report,  my  decision  is,  is  it  cost-effective  to  me  and  my  office  to  set 
up  the  meeting  and  have  the  hour  conversation  to  see  if  they  do 
the  report  and  write  the  letter?  The  $60,000  that  it  may  cost  GAO 
to  fulfill  my  request  is  not  my  consideration  nor  the  consideration 
of  offices. 

They  don't  internalize  these  costs.  If  there  could  be  a  mechanism 
of  internalizing  these  costs  so  a  Member's  office,  a  person  on  a  staff 
committee  says  this  is  going  to  cost  GAO  $50,000  to  produce,  is  this 
really  worth  $50,000  to  the  effectiveness  of  my  committee?  Is  this 
study  that  essential?  If  there  was  a  way  of  rationalizing  this,  and 
corporations  have  increasingly  turned  to  something  called  internal 
billing  practices  where  there  is  a  credit,  the  mechanism  of  saying 
you  have  so  much  dollars,  so  much  credits  that  you  can  use  to- 
wards requests.  This  forces  those  service  agencies  to  say  which  of 
these  requests  are  most  important,  and  as  you  well  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  similar  mechanism  this  subcommittee  recom- 
mended in  trying  to  curb  what  was  viewed  as  inefficiency  and 
abuse  in  the  franking  by  personal  offices,  by  setting  a  budget,  by 
saying  you  can  work  within  this  budget.  What  you  were  able  to  do 
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is  very  efficiently  streamline  out  those  letters,  those  newsletters, 
those  targeted  mailings  that  really  were  not  essential  to  the  office 
and  really  were  not  considered  essential  to  the  message  they  were 
trying  to  convey  and  the  dialogue  they  were  trying  to  have  with 
our  constituents. 

We  cut  way  back,  saved  millions  of  dollars  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  $100  million  over  through  years. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  a  significant  saving.  I  don't  know,  I  have 
not  studied  these  service  agencies,  but  my  sense  is  there  is  a  lot  of 
inefficient  requests  that  go  there.  I  know  I  have  made  them  in  my 
time  because  it  was  cost-effective  for  me  to  see  what  a  GAO  fishing 
expedition  may  generate,  but  I  think,  and  sometimes  they  are 
worthwhile,  no  doubt,  but  clearly  the  point  is  can  we  ration,  can 
we  find  some  way  of  streamlining  and  saying  the  essential  requests 
get  made.  I  think  in  the  course  of  creating  some  kind  of  way  of 
looking  at  that,  we  can  find  we  can  save  a  good  deal  of  dollars  and 
without  impairing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  these  agencies. 

In  fact,  in  having  some  conversations  with  a  number  of  these 
agencies  prior  to  my  testimony,  discussing  this  issue  with  them, 
they  all  pretty  much  said  we  are  inundated  with  requests.  Many 
we  know  are  not  important,  many  we  don't  think  are  critical  to  the 
functions.  We  can't  really  say,  no.  We  don't  know  how  to  rational- 
ize this  process.  Any  ideas  that  you  have  we  are  very  open  to.  So  I 
think  that  it  is  a  fruitful  area  to  at  least  explore  further. 

That  said,  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this  hearing  and  would 
love  to  take  some  questions.  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee  again  for  inviting  me. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you.  Rick,  not  only  for  your  testimony  here  but 
the  service  you  render  at  least  to  those  Members  who  avail  them- 
selves and  who  are  focused  about  the  efficiency  of  their  offices,  the 
staffs,  and  who  do  think  long  range  about  the  institution. 

On  this  last  point,  Norman  mentioned  the  number  of  detailees  in 
his  general  statement  on  behalf  of  the  two  of  you.  The  trend  line  is 
clearly  down.  In  fiscal  year  1990  there  were  170  detailees  over 
here.  We  went  to  137  in  1991  and  now  we  are  down  to  100.  That 
really  doesn't  equate  to  100  person  years.  That  is  about  60  to  65 
staff  years.  I  think  that  shows  that  we  have  been  sending  the  word 
to  our  committee  Chairman  that  effectively  this  is  not  just  loose 
change  for  you  to  play  with.  There  are  important  reasons  when 
you  bring  people  over  here  and  they  ought  to  have  a  real  purpose. 

We  also  now  have  a  clear  confirmation  of  policy  that  the  GAO 
will  discontinue  assigning  people  over  here  for  longer  than  a  year, 
so  it  doesn't  become  a  perpetual  staff  person.  I  wanted  to  show  you 
all  something  we  have  talked  about,  and  that  is  something  called  a 
research  notification  system.  I  brought  it  out  a  couple  times  in  our 
hearings  because  it  is  a  way  of  getting  CBO,  CRS,  GAO  and  the 
OTA  folks  to  talk  about  who  is  doing  what  so  that  the  right  agency 
does  the  right  kind  of  work. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  seen  that,  Dave.  We  frankly,  before  this 
was  created,  were  tripping  all  over  each  other  in  this  branch  of 
Government.  Now  through  the  process  of  rationalizing  where  the 
work  gets  done,  sometimes  the  request  is  transferred  to  the  level  of 
expertise  that  is  really  required.  We  aren't  doing  the  same  studies 
twice.  In  fact,  if  it  has  been  done,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  push  the 
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button  over  at  CRS  or  wherever  to  make  it  come  out.  But  we  have 
more  to  do  in  this  regard.  This  was  the  first  real  effort  to  get 
people  to  confront  potential  overlap.  I  know  Mr.  Taylor  has  con- 
cerns about  this.  I  think  other  members  do  as  well. 

We  really  do  need  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  doing  a  lot  of 
busy  work  in  these  agencies.  They  are  too  important  to  people,  too 
good,  by  and  large.  One  thing  I  think  you  will  note  if  you  look  at 
the  recent  trend  line  is  that  they  are  doing  less  and  less  work  that 
Congress  sort  of  sends  over  in  hopes  of  having  something  come 
back,  however  inadequate.  They  are  turning  people  down  more. 
They  are  telling  us,  we  are  fighting,  frankly,  for  them  not  to  be 
mandated  by  some  conference  committee  that  can't  resolve  an 
issue  to  solve  it  because  it  interferes  with,  say,  the  OTA  board 
making,  reasoned  judgments  about  where  our  technology  assess- 
ments have  to  be  done.  Congress,  without  much  thought,  throws 
work  to  these  people,  and  attempts  to  set  their  priorities  when,  in 
fact,  they  could  be  wildly  out  of  line  with  where  the  work  ought  to 
be.  So  we  are  working  this,  and  any  help  you  can  give  us,  particu- 
larly with  the  management  foundation,  with  more  focus  in  this 
area,  will  help  us  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  We  would  be  delighted  to  work  with  you  in  any 
way  we  can. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  will  just  start  taking  questions  at  this  point.  Let's  go 
to  Mr.  Moran. 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  REQUESTS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thanks,  Vic.  On  this  matter,  wouldn't  the  least  radi- 
cal approach  simply  be  the  method  of  public  disclosure?  The  GAO, 
the  CRS,  in  fact,  every  committee  keeps  an  extensive  record  of  all 
their  requests  and  the  staff  time  allocated  to  responding  to  each  re- 
quest. They  don't  quantify  the  cost  of  that  response,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  all  that  difficult  to  go  to  the  next  step  and 
quantify  the  cost  of  responding  to  each  request  and  then  publishing 
that. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is — I  will  just  throw  out  a  committee.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  for  example. 

Mr.  Mann.  Pick  one  at  random. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  we  might  say  500 — but  500 
requests  such  and  such  millions  of  dollars  and  so  many  staff,  and  I 
think  that  information  might  be  instructive  and  perhaps  somewhat 
to  serve  as  something  of  a  constraint  on  requests  that  might  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  would  also  apply  to  individual  Members.  If  indi- 
vidual Members  are  making  requests  on  behalf  of  their  constitu- 
ents, I  think  that  might  be  apparent  in  publishing  who  has  request- 
ed what,  and  I  don't  know  why  that  information  couldn't  be  public. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  That  is  a  good  way  to  start.  Rick  has  a  really  good 
point  here.  Anybody  who  has  worked  on  a  staff  knows  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  call  up  and  ask  CRS  to  do  something  or  ask  somebody  else, 
because  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  thing,  and  whoever  would  want  to 
think  about  or  feel  the  need  to  think  about  what  it  actually  costs 
the  Government.  Starting  by  publishing  the  costs  is  probably  a 
good  way,  but  we  ought  to  explore  other  things  here  also.  Might 
well  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  filing  fee  taken  out  of  a  Clerk 
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hire  budget  if  you  want  to  make  a  request  where  there  is  at  least 
some  small  cost  attached  to  the  office,  to  the  person  for  making  a 
request.  That  would  cut  out  all  the  frivolous  requests,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  those  still  that  go  through,  although  I  am  sure  there 
are  less,  and  I  am  sure  the  agencies  are  getting  more  disciplined 
about  turning  them  down,  but  that  is  an  area  where  perhaps  we 
could  really,  over  the  long  run,  make  some  significant  savings  and 
cut  waste,  starting  with  this. 

This  is  a  terrific  document  which  clearly  would  have  been  of 
enormous  benefit  to  anybody  working  in  this  institution  over  the 
years  if  it  had  existed  before. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  hasn't  been  in  existence  for  too  long.  I  think  we 
worked  together  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  get 
this  created.  It  is  a  great  research  tool,  frankly,  for  people  trying  to 
follow  Congress  and  what  it  is  doing  because  it  really  will,  over 
time,  track  ebb  and  flow  of  interest  area  and  lots  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Mann.  Public  disclosure  works  if  it  serves  to  discipline  the 
inappropriate  use  of  support  agencies,  and  so  what  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  is  would  it  be  harmful  to  a  Member  for  it  to  be  disclosed 
that  he  used  the  CRS  100  times  to  respond  to  requests  from  con- 
stituents? It  is  not  obvious  how  that  would  play  back  home.  He 
may  be  able  to  defend  that  fine.  Similarly,  would  it  be  harmful  to 
Members,  inappropriately  so,  by  making  heavy  use,  say,  through  a 
committee  of  GAO  in  a  way  that  is  really  quite  constructive? 

It  is  not  obvious  what  effect  it  would  be,  but  I  think  in  general 
public  disclosure  is  a  useful  device  for  bringing  discipline  to  the  al- 
location of  expenditure  of  resources. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  would  think  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect,  par- 
ticularly on  those  Members  who  will  be  arguing  to  cut  the  budgets 
of  the  very  agencies  that  they  have  overused  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Mann.  Kind  of  like  the  frank. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  glad  you  said  that.  Some  of  the  people  who 
strenuously  wanted  the  frank  restrained  were  some  of  the  biggest 
abusers.  We  do  have  on  page  966  of  our — this  is  last  year's  utiliza- 
tion by  committee  of  CRS. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  By  hours,  not  by  dollar  amount. 

Mr.  Fazio.  No,  but  we  could  quickly  calculate  that.  The  basic  ma- 
terial is  there.  The  question  is  do  you  go  on  to  individual  Members' 
offices. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Perhaps  give  to  each  office  and  each  committee 
an  internal  budget  basically  for  auditing  purposes  that  you  can  use 
during  the  course  of  a  year  to  apply  to  studies  from  one  of  these 
support  agencies  for  a  little  discipline  there. 

Mr.  Mann.  Vouchers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  an  interesting  approach.  We  need  to  build  in 
some  sort  of  restraint,  market  force,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
People  have  to  think  twice  about  whether  they  make  a  request, 
and  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  lesson  from  the  franking  reform. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  The  incentive  right  now,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
think  twice  because  there  is  no  costs  incurred.  I  think  any  process 
that  works  basically  has  to  tell  an  office,  you  are  creating  a  cost  to 
the  institution.  You  have  to  be  responsible  to  say  is  the  cost  that 
you  are  incurring  for  the  institution  worthwhile.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  a  Member,  a  staff  person,  et  cetera,  making  a  request 
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and  saying  this  is  going  to  cost  $50,000  and,  by  God,  this  is  a 
$50,000  study  and  it  ought  to  be  done  because  it  is  an  important 
issue,  but  they  need  to  at  least  know,  and  right  now  they  don't 
know  when  you  put  in  a  request  to  even  CRS  and  say  can  you  do 
an  article  search,  and  search  every  newspaper,  I  don't  know  if  that 
costs  an  extra  $500  to  search  every  newspaper  versus  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  Those  costs  never  come  back  to 
the  staff  people,  to  the  Members  to  say  is  there  a  way  of  thinking 
about  taking  the  requests  you  have  and  streamlining  it  in  some 
way  so  we  can  cut  out  fat.  Any  way  of  creating  a  feedback  mecha- 
nism saying  your  request  has  an  institutional  cost.  You  decide 
which  option  is  better  or  a  way  for  the  agency  to  in  some  ways 
review  this  to  say  this  really  shouldn't  be  a  priority  would  be  very 
useful. 

I  think  possibly  Congressman  Moran's  notion  is  something  that 
can  be  explored. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  just  make  two  comments.  One,  some  Members 
have  no  shame.  All  you  have  to  do  is  watch  the  one  minutes  or  the 
special  orders  to  know  that  people  go  into  the  well  and  talk  about 
Postmaster  Smith's  60  years  in  service  and  using  up  the  time  of  all 
the  other  Members  and  television,  et  cetera,  because  they  are  so  fo- 
cused on,  as  you  said  earlier,  getting  re-elected,  and  they  really 
don't  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  an  institution  in  this  context. 

I  also  would  be  a  little  concerned,  and  I  would  want  to  proceed 
slowly  here,  maybe  disclosure  before  we  start  putting  vouchers  to- 
gether. Some  Members  are  more  creative,  innovative,  thoughtful 
and  productive  than  other  Members,  and  some  Members  are, 
frankly,  not  dealing  with  much  other  than  the  in-box,  out-box  of  re- 
election and  maintaining  an  office,  so  we  ought  not  to  create  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  more  aggressive  people  are  going  to  be  penalized 
or  made  to  pay  a  political  price  because  of  some  creativity  or  inno- 
vation, some  willingness  to  do  more  of  the  work  or  because  of  some 
subject  matter  they  take  up  which  may  not  be  all  that  popular,  but 
which  may  need  to  be  looked  at,  so  we  have  to  think  about  both 
sides  of  this.  But  I  do  see  your  point,  I  think  it  is — the  other  prob- 
lem may  be  our  bigger  problem  at  the  moment  we  speak. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  say,  and  I  agree  completely,  because 
there  are  offices  that  are  far  more  aggressive  and  far  more  innova- 
tive in  the  way  that  they  approach  their  work,  and  we  shouldn't 
create  a  disincentive 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  have  a  lot  more  senior  staff  who  are  doing  a  lot 
of  good  work. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  We  shouldn't  create  a  disincentive  for  offices  that 
are  thinking  of  important  studies  that  are  raising  important  ques- 
tions. If  you  go  to  the  notion  of  an  internal  billing  system  or  a 
budget  or  credit  system,  the  other  thing  you  could  do  in  that 
system,  once  one  office  that  was  innovative  used  up  its  budget,  it 
could  conceivably  go  to  a  secondary  market  and  encourage  another 
office — 

Mr.  Fazio.  Like  the  dairy  program,  we  will  be  trading  quotas. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  may  have  more  innovative  staff,  less  experi- 
enced and  therefore  more  innovative. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  But  you  are  still  putting  a  ceiling  and  saying  essen- 
tially you  have  limits  to  work  with,  but  I  agree.  I  think  your  point 
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is  very  well  taken,  that  some  offices  abuse  it,  and  others  clearly  use 
it  very — in  a  way  that  really  contributes  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  used  to  see  Phil  Burton  dealing  in  agricultural  year 
books  the  way  some  prisoners  dealt  cigarettes  in  prison.  You  can 
create  a  new  market  here  if  you  are  not  careful.  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  time  because  I  know 
Dave,  particularly,  has  other  things  that  he  needs  to  be  at,  but 
there  was  a  study  done  of  the  1974  class,  and  I  keep  racking  my 
brain  trying  to  think  of  the  author,  but  he  analyzed  the  changes 
that  were  brought  about  by  that  class  and  concluded  that 

Mr.  Mann.  Burdette  Loomis. 

CHANGES  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  paraphrasing  but  it  seemed  as  though  from 
that  time  forward  individual  congressional  offices  were  almost  en- 
trepreneurial, small  businesses  that  the  congressperson  operated.  It 
changed  the  role  of  the  Speaker,  of  the  leadership  and  so  on,  and  it 
seems  that  from  that  time  forward  a  Sam  Rayburn  could  not  have 
been  a  Sam  Rayburn,  that  the  power  structure  was  profoundly  al- 
tered, probably  irreparably  so,  and  much  of  the  additional  cost  is 
because  of  this  greater  sense  of  individualism  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  membership  of  the  Congress.  That  seems  to  be  consist- 
ent with  your  observations  and  recommendations,  although  per- 
haps not  explicitly  so,  and  I  just  wanted  to  get  a  reaction  from  you 
whether  you  agree  with  that  thesis,  that  much  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  really  because  of  what  became  a  watershed  period  with 
the  1974  class  and  some  of  the  changes  that  they  forced  through, 
many  of  which  might  not  have  been  quite  as  constructive  as  they 
thought  they  were  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  say  many  of  the  changes  in  Congress  began 
well  before  the  class  of  1974  arrived.  The  conflict  with  the  execu- 
tive certainly  occurred  before  that.  The  struggles  over  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  War  Powers  Act  happened  before  they  got  there.  The  staff 
started  increasing,  the  demands  for  more  decentralization  within 
the  institution,  but  they  provided  the  final  impetus  to  enact  a  set 
of  reforms  which  had  many  constructive  elements  to  it,  let's  re- 
member. It  dealt  with  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  various 
centers  in  the  institution,  pushing  power  down  to  individual  Mem- 
bers and  up  to  the  party  leadership. 

What  has  happened — so  much  of  that  is  good.  Individual  entre- 
preneurs on  Capitol  Hill  can  do  very  constructive  things,  but  I 
think  what  we  are  saying  is  we  have  probably  leaned  a  little  too 
far,  and  now  we  need  to  lean  a  little  bit  back  the  other  way.  We 
have  to  strengthen  the  center.  We  have  to  look  to  empower  our 
leaders.  We  have  to  give  them  mandates  and  we  have  to  hold  other 
Members  accountable.  We  want  individual  Members  to  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  be  productive  legislators,  but  we  also  want  them 
to  be  held  accountable  so  the  institution  can  act  collectively  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  the  country  confronts,  so  I  wouldn't  look  back 
on  the  class  of  1974  and  say  they  brought  us  all  of  our  problems. 
They  were  the  final  element  of  a  set  of  changes  that  were,  by  and 
large,  constructive  for  this  institution,  but  now  it  is  time  to  lean 
back,  strengthen  the  center,  focus  a  bit  more  on  outcomes,  a  little 
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less  hypersensitivity  to  public  opinion,  a  little  more  insulation  for 
Members  to  talk  to  one  another  honestly  and  seriously  and  deliber- 
ate. That  is  what  we  need  now. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  the  ideas  for  change  were  there,  but  the  votes 
weren't  necessarily  there  until  the  class  of  1974? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  The  class  of  1974  certainly  was  innovative  in 
terms  of  using  personal  offices  for  their  own  ends,  including  ex- 
panding staffs  back  in  the  district,  which  really  began  around  that 
time,  and,  of  course,  we  now  have  an  increasing  share  of  staff  that 
are  outside  of  Washington,  something  else 

Mr.  Mann.  Forty-two  percent  this  year. 

Mr.  Ornstein  [continuing].  Something  else  which  most  people 
are  largely  unaware  of.  We  have  a  discussion,  Jim,  in  our  report  of 
the  theory  behind  the  reform  movement  of  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  a  movement  of  which  Mr.  Obey  was  a  central  part,  and  the 
twin  concept  there  of  trying  to  strengthen  party  leaders  even  as 
power  was  dispersed  to  rank  and  file  members  and  to  subcommit- 
tees, and  now  our  feeling  is  that  the  former  approach  didn't  work 
nearly  as  well  as  the  latter,  and  it  is  time  to  go  back  and 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Let  me  yield  to  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  a  sense  we  are  going  to  lose  him. 

Mr.  Obey.  No,  no,  you  go  first. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  yield  to  you.  You  go  ahead.  Please. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  going  to  be  here  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can,  too. 

COMMENTS  FROM  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  just  want  to  try  to  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  conventional  wisdom  that  is  being  peddled 
around  here,  including  some  of  yours. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  knew  we  were  glad  you  were  still  here. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  have  to  go?  It  is  getting 
late. 

Mr.  Obey.  First  of  all,  let  me  suggest  that  I  would  be  very  careful 
before  you  start  putting  "U.S.  Government"  on  any  Member's 
newsletter.  I  think  those  newsletters  need  to  very  clearly  stipulate 
that  they  are  from  the  Member,  not  the  Government,  and  I  want  to 
give  an  example.  I  talked  with  the  Editorial  Board  of  Roll  Call  a 
couple  years  ago,  and  I  was  very  offended  because  they  called 
themselves  the  "Newspaper  of  Congress",  and  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  I  thought  that  was  highly  officious  on  their  part  and 
pretentious  and  misleading  because  it  conveyed  the  impression  that 
they  were  an  official  organ.  I  thought  that  was  highly  misleading. 

They  listened,  and  they  changed  it.  You  don't  get  that  kind  of 
change  from  people  very  often  when  you  squawk  about  something 
they  do,  but  that  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  people  were 
responsive  to  a  legitimate  criticism.  I  have  seen  enough  newsletters 
to  see  I  don't  want  my  Government  associated  with  some  of  the 
B.S.  in  those  newsletters.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  defend  my  news- 
letters. I  don't  think  they  are  the  quality  that  Mo  Udall's  were,  but 
I  try  to  take  an  issue  at  a  time  and  analyze  it  and  let  the  people 
see  how  they  feel  about  it.  I  think  that  is  what  they  were  designed 
for.   That   doesn't   design   modern   political   technique.   You   don't 
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target  your  voters.  You  don't  get  the  maximum  political  mileage 
for  it,  but  you  do  convey  a  sense  of  what  is  going  on  around  here, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  retain  that. 

REDUCTION  IN  PERSONAL  STAFF 

The  second  thing  I  would  question,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
mistake  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  personal  staff  from  18  to  15, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  try  to  use  split  time  spots  so  that  I  can 
hire  women  who  otherwise,  because  they  are  taking  care  of  kids, 
just  wouldn't  be  able  to  work.  So  I  get  two  people  coming  in  half 
days  or  sometimes  we  have  got  flex  time  for  them  and  sometimes 
they  will  come  in  for  two  days  a  week  and  the  others  will  come  in 
the  other  three.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  full-time  staff,  especially 
in  small  towns,  and  I  don't  have  a  town  over  35,000.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  women  sometimes  who  want  to  devote  full-time  because 
they  want  to  have  some  time  to  take  care  of  the  household  chores, 
take  care  of  their  kids,  but  still  be  in  the  job  market,  and  so  you 
limit  our  flexibility  if  you  do  that. 

Secondly,  you  have  a  problem  if  you  come  from  a  huge  district.  It 
takes  six  and  a  half  hours  to  drive  from  one  end  of  my  district  to 
the  other.  It  is  dumb  to  have  to  service  people  with  only  one  office, 
but  you  don't  want  somebody  full-time  in  some  of  these  other  of- 
fices, but  you  do  want  to  give  people  in  the  hinterlands  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  access  to  their  Government  if  they  have  got  a  real 
problem.  I  think  part-time  employees  enable  you  to  do  that. 

Thirdly,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  know  whether  a  Member  can 
hire  a  staff  person  to  deal  with  a  specific  issues  problem  and  then 
let  him  go  when  that  problem  is  gone.  What  is  wrong  with  using 
your  staff,  as  some  Members  do  now  and  certainly  as  I  do,  when  I 
have  got  a  specific  problem  and  I  know  there  is  nobody  on  my  staff 
who  has  that  kind  of  expertise,  I  can  hire  somebody  for  six  months 
who  does  have  that  expertise  and  give  me  the  report  and  develop 
the  legislation  I  need,  and  then  let  the  person  go.  That  is  what  you 
can  do  if  you  have  got  18  people,  but  if  you  are  down  to  16  you  are 
limited  mostly  to  full-timers,  at  least  I  would  be. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  I  think  it  is  an  out- 
rage that  Members  have  not  completed  the  job  that  we  started 
three  years  ago  to  meet  the  salary  needs  of  their  employees  after 
the  pay  raise  that  took  place  here  three  years  ago.  We  did  not  pass 
that  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  get  tired  of  hearing  press  reports  that 
we  did.  We  did  it  the  right  way,  16  months  ahead  of  time,  and  had 
an  election  intervene  before  it  went  into  effect.  It  was  the  Senate 
that  chickened  out  and  sneaked  it  through  in  the  dead  of  night,  not 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Fazio.  After  the  election. 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes.  And  we  had  made  a  promise,  this  committee  had 
made  a  promise,  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  salaries  in  the  Senate  and  the  salaries  here,  and  we  chickened 
out.  We  did  the  first  piece  of  it,  then  lost  our  guts  because  of  criti- 
cism, internal  criticism  and  cannibalism.  So  what  happens  today  is 
we  are  advised  by  a  kiddie  corps  because,  hell,  when  I  had  a  new 
Senator  come  into  my  State  four  years  ago,  four  members  of  my 
staff  were  looking  at  going  over  there  because  they  could  make  an 
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average  of  $15,000  more.  Besides,  I  don't  know  why  they  want  to 
work  for  me  anyway.  So  you  have  a  terrible  disincentive  to  train 
people  because  they  leave  or  they  go  downtown,  and  they  can  make 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  they  can  make  here. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  balance  out  the  difference  between 
what  the  Senate  pays  their  key  staff  people  and  what  we  pay  ours. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  associate  staff  on  this 
committee.  That  device  was  invented  by  me  and  Jack  Kemp,  and 
the  reason  we  did  it  was  to  strengthen  the  center,  not  to  strength- 
en individual  Members.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  operates  on  the  subcommittee  seniority  basis.  It  has 
enough  of  a  tendency  right  now  to  fragment  into  13  separate  com- 
mittees. I  think  your  recommendation  would  increase  that  tenden- 
cy, and  the  reason  for  that  is  because  right  now  the  core  staff  con- 
tinues to  be  core  staff.  It  is  responsible  to  the  full  committee  Chair- 
man, not  to  the  subcommittee  Chairman. 

They  have  a  good  working  relationship,  but  anytime  Bill  Natcher 
wants  he  can  pull  the  chain  of  his  staff,  and  that  is  good.  That 
means  that  the  central  office  keeps  some  control.  We  struck  a  com- 
promise because  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  usually  more 
senior  Members  are  appointed.  You  have  a  situation  where  you  can 
be  a  Member  on  this  committee  20  years  and  not  be  a  subcommit- 
tee Chairman;  just  talk  to  Lou  Stokes.  Yet  if  you  are  on  an  author- 
izing committee  after  three  or  four  years,  you  are  a  subcommittee 
Chairman.  You  have  got  staff,  and  you  are  able  to  compete  intellec- 
tually with  some  advantage  because  you  have  got  more  staff  and 
people  have  been  here  a  long  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  associate  staff  device  was  to  enable  individual 
Members,  many  of  whom  have  seniority  that  far  equals  people  who 
have  more  staff  to  give  them  the  ability  to  compete  intellectually 
in  a  way  which  did  not  damage  the  ability  of  the  central  office  to 
essentially  keep  control  of  the  committee.  If  you  abolish  associate 
staff,  you  are  going  to  have  subcommittee  Chairs  insist  that  they 
now  pick  two  or  three  staff  people.  That  will  fragment  what  is  left 
of  the  central  core  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  in  my 
view  this  would  be  an  institutional  mistake. 

The  other  point  I  would  make,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  explaining 
what  led  to  that.  When  I  first  came  on  this  committee  I  didn't  say 
a  word,  believe  it  or  not.  I  didn't  say  a  word  in  full  committee  for  a 
whole  year,  and  then  when  Sid  Yates  got  up  in  January  of  the  new 
term  and  offered  a  motion  to  make  our  public  hearings  public  be- 
cause before  that  time  our  public  hearings  were  behind  closed 
doors,  I  stood  up  to  speak  for  that  amendment,  and  John  Rooney, 
who  had  never  spoken  to  me  before  and  was  Chairman  of  the  State 
Justice  Commerce  Subcommittee,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Sit  down 
you  smart-ass  young  punk.  What  do  you  know?"  Those  were  literal- 
ly the  first  words  Rooney  ever  said  to  me.  I  answered.  Kiss  my  you 
know  what,  you  senile  you  know  what. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  That  was  the  mellow  Dave  Obey,  his  first  year. 

Mr.  Obey.  You  had  the  inability  of  other  committee  Members,  if 
they  weren't  on  the  subcommittee,  to  even  attend  those  subcommit- 
tee meetings.  There  is  a  m3rth  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
used  to  be  centrally  controlled  and  now  it  is  fragmenting.  It  is  just 
the  opposite.  Years  ago,  13  old  bulls  ran  13  separate  empires,  and 
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we  devised  the  associate  staff  process  to  enable  individual  Me 
bers,  a  lot  of  whom  were  a  hell-of-a-lot  more  interested  in  be 
allied  with  the  center  than  some  of  the  subcommittee  barons, 
have  an  opportunity  to  deal  equally  with  these  issues,  to  have 
opportunity  to  have  the  same  kind  of  staff  resources  that  jun 
subcommittees  had  around  here,  and  to  also  do  it  in  a  way  wh 
would  not  give  the  subcommittees,  because  of  the  changing  culti 
around  here,  more  ability  to  grab  more  staff  for  the  subcommit 
Chairmen  at  the  expense  of  the  center.  I  think  I  would  be  vi 
careful  before  I  went  at  eliminating  or  cutting  associate  staff 
cause  I  think  it  served  the  committee  well. 

I  think  on  the  whole  your  report  has  been  a  service  to  the  Am) 
can  people  because  it  lays  out  a  lot  of  facts,  but  I  did  want  to  m 
tion  those  points  because  I  think  those  are  some  points  wh 
people  can  legitimately  disagree,  and  I  do  on  those.  People  t 
about  our  obligations  to  our  employees.  I  think  this  House  has 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  our  employees  are  compensated  at 
equal  level  with  Senate  employees.  They  work  just  as  hard.  Tl 
are  less  pretentious,  and  the  only  other  observation  I  would  rrn 
is  that  there  were  twin  reform  cycles  back  in  the  1970s.  One  \ 
the  Boiling  thrust;  the  other  was  the  Burton  thrust. 

The  Boiling  thrust  was  for  centralization;  the  Burton  thrust  \ 
for  decentralization.  It  was  wrapped  up  a  lot  in  leadership  polit 
and  I  think  what  we  have  to  do,  frankly,  is  strengthen  the  Boll 
strain  of  reforms,  but  I  would  be  careful  about  reforms  wh 
appear  to  do  that  on  the  surface,  but  when  you  look  a  level  deej 
you  realize  they  have  created  incentives  which  are  just  the  op 
site. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  glad  you  appreciated  the  comments. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  What  do  you  really  think,  Dave? 

Mr.  Fazio.  He  was  just  as  supportive  in  the  same  fulsome  wa^ 
all  the  things  he  didn't  mention.  So  he  is  on  board  with  some  of 
things  you  mentioned.  I  wanted  to  quote  one  of  my  colleagues  v 
I  don't  know  the  name  of.  This  individual  said  in  your  round  ta 
there  is  never  any  discussion  in  this  place  of  the  obligation  c 
Member  to  the  institution,  and  if  people  talk  about  it,  they  are  < 
barrassed.  I  think  that  really  is  a  place  where  you  and  Dave 
agree,  and  I  think  what  we  are  all 

Mr.  Obey.  We  agree  in  a  lot  of  places.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
impression  that  we  don't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  knew  you  did.  I  think  what  we  are  struggling  for 
ways  to  bring  back  together  again  your  point  about  the  Boiling  ( 
tralization  is  really  on  target  with  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  want  to  strengthen  the  center  of  this  comi 
tee,  what  ought  to  happen  is  that  the  subcommittee  seniority  i 
ought  to  go  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  you  ought  to  have  senio 
by  full  committee.  That  would  strengthen  the  center. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Of  course,  that  was  something  done  explicitly  i 
part  of  the  Burton  thrust  of  reforms. 

Mr.  Obey.  No,  no.  This  committee  has  always  had  subcommi 
seniority.  The  subcommittee  selection  process  was  my  amendm 
not  Burton's. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Internal  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Obey.  Yes,  and  it  became  externalized  to  other  committees 
through  time,  but  my  point  is  I  think  the  main  problem  in  this 
committee  is  that  Members  have  a  tendency  to  get  tunnel  vision 
because  they  stay  on  one  subcommittee  because  you  become  sub- 
committee chairman  based  on  the  length  of  service  on  the  subcom- 
mittee rather  than  the  full  committee.  I  personally  think  that  is  a 
mistake,  and — 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  trying  to  find  some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
actually.  I  can't. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  that  would  give  Members  greater  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  committee  as  a  whole,  which  I  think  you  could  use.  I 
don't  have  the  foggiest  sense  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Fazio.  While  you  are  still  here,  David,  if  you  can  stay,  I 
think  what  we  need  to  discuss  are  some  of  those  things  that  have 
been  recommended  to  create,  say,  an  Office  of  Congressional  Staff 
Services.  This  is  your  way  of  saying  take  some  of  the  routine  work 
off  the  office  and  let  them  think  and  do  things  that  are  construc- 
tive and  important  other  than  processing  post  cards  from  interest 
groups  across  the  spectrum.  How  would  that  function?  I  would  be 
interested  in  your  thoughts,  Rick,  because  I  think  this  is  where  we 
may  be  able  to  build  some  consensus.  How  do  we  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  staff  by  taking  some  of  that  burden  off  them? 

Maybe  they  stay  with  us  three  years  before  they  normally  go  to 
K  street.  Maybe  we  give  them  a  little  more  money,  but  maybe  we 
just  give  them  a  little  more  exciting  and  significant  workload,  and 
how  can  we  relieve  ourselves  of  this  burden  we  have  taken  on?  In 
the  district  it  is  the  ombudsman  role,  which  is  why  we  are  so  47- 
percent-of-us  oriented. 

ASSOCIATE  STAFF 

Mr.  Obey.  I  have  got  to  leave.  Could  I  make  another  point  before 
he  answers  that.  The  other  point  I  forgot  to  mention  is  the  reason 
Jack  Kemp  and  I  worked  on  this  associate  staff  operation  is  be- 
cause it,  in  effect,  enhanced  the  staff  ability  of  the  Minority  be- 
cause it  was  assigned  on  an  equal  basis;  each  Member  got  the  same 
number.  We  have  always  been  more  collegial  in  that  respect  on 
this  committee  than  on  the  authorizing  committees.  We  were,  in 
effect,  enhancing  the  percentage  of  staff  in  this  committee  that  was 
at  the  command  of  the  Minority,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  it  was  supported,  because  the  Minority  felt  that  while  they 
might  be  getting  euchred  in  a  lot  of  authorizing  committees,  they 
were  being  treated  more  than  fairly  on  this  committee.  I  think  it 
helps  to  contribute  to  the  more  cooperative  attitude  we  have  be- 
tween the  parties  on  this  committee  than  we  have  on  some  of  the 
other  committees. 

Mr.  Mann.  Dave,  do  you  have  any  impression — I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Before  Mr.  Obey  leaves,  I  want  to  tell  him  I  agree 
100  percent  with  him  on  the  18  staff  members.  You  asked  why 
would  anybody  want  to  work  for  you,  especially  after  you  showed 
how  clear  and  concise  your  communications  are  with  committee 
Members,  but  you  mentioned  more  staff  allows  you  to  compete  in- 
tellectually. I  want  to  talk  with  you  privately  about  that  sometime, 
if  I  heard  that  correctly. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  Dave  if  associate  staff  on  Budget, 
Ways  and  Means,  Rules,  in  your  view,  plays  the  same  role  as  on 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  it  plays  less  of  a  role  because,  just  because  the 
culture  of  the  committees  are  different,  but  I  think  it  contributes 
to  the  same  outcome.  Rules  is  going  to  be  different  because  Rules, 
by  definition,  is  a  committee  that  is  controlled  by  the  leadership  so 
that  they  can  get  their  program  to  the  Floor,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  useful  on  the  Budget  Committee  because  it  has  also  helped  to 
avoid  this  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  Minority  is  adequately 
represented  or  not. 

There  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  ministerial  work  that  the  core  commit- 
tee staff  has  to  do,  and  an  example,  a  press  secretary  for  the  com- 
mittee, they  are  going  to  be  peddling  the  press  agenda  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  they  also  have  to  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  arranging  all 
of  the  press  understandings  of  that  committee,  and  so  are  they  ben- 
efiting the  Majority;  are  they  benefiting  the  committee?  A  little  bit 
of  both. 

You  get  into  unnecessary  arguments  if  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
staff  you  have,  but  the  associate  staff  approach  is,  I  think,  useful 
because  it  gets  you  over  that  hump,  and  I  think  it  could  be  applied 
in  some  of  the  authorizing  committees  to  get  around  the  problem  of 
staff  dead  wood  that  continues  to  stick  around.  They  may  be  per- 
fectly talented  people,  but  they  don't  happen  to  be  the  staff  associ- 
ated with  a  new  chairman,  for  instance,  so  instead  of  having  useful 
work  to  do  for  somebody  else,  they  just  sort  of  drift  there  on  the 
core  staff,  and  they  could  be  performing  more  useful  work  if  they 
had  a  different  boss  in  life. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  respond  very  quickly  as  you  are  walk- 
ing out.  I  do  agree  with  your  recommendation  that  the  House 
needs  to  reduce  the  40  to  50  percent  differential  for  the  top  person- 
al office  staff.  I  think  that  really  does  create  chaos  in  House  offices. 
I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  through  the  office  budget.  I  think  there 
is  political  heat,  but  I  think  it  is  heat  worth  bearing,  because  I 
think  it  will  bring  better  qualified  people  who  will  have  longevity 
in  the  offices. 

I  also  agree  with  your  point  that  in  cutting  from  18  to  15  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  report,  I  think  part-time  staff  also  need  to 
be  part  of  that.  I  didn't  read  that  as  being  cut  out  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  Because  the  Members  have  the  flexibility  to 
say,  particularly  for  women  who  handle  children  and  the  work- 
place frequently  need  more  flexible  hours. 

Mr.  Obey.  By  reducing  the  total  number,  I  would  be  forced  to 
eliminate  the  part-timers  to  get  full-time  workers  so  I  can  get  the 
staff  I  need. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  If  you  can  go  from  18  and  4  to  15  and  4,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  to  eliminate  them.  You  have  to  make  choices. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  just  not  for  that.  My  staff  are  not  exactly  under- 
worked. Thanks,  Vic. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thanks,  Dave,  for  coming.  I  know  you  have  been 
busy.  You  wanted  to  comment,  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  series  of  questions. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  I  do,  too.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  ask  a  couple. 
Then  we  will  jump  around. 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Before  we  get  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  threw  out  a  question 
before  Mr.  Obey  came  back  in.  I  am,  frankly,  interested  in  how  these 
support  services  would  function  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  Members  to  get  the  kind  of  service  they  would  expect.  When 
I  worked  briefly  here  on  the  Hill  in  the  mid-1960s,  for  about  six 
months  there  was  always  a  robot-type  machine  down  the  hall  that 
everybody  on  the  hall  would  use  in  going  down  there  and  doing 
their  letters,  cajunk,  cajunk,  cajunk.  This  is  a  different  era  now, 
and  we  all  sit  in  our  offices  with  computers  and  we  can  put  letters 
out  and  we  have  a  lot  of  boilerplate  responses,  and  it  is  not  quite  as 
time-consuming.  And  one  of  the  reasons  we  do  more  is  because  we 
are  capable  of  doing  more,  of  dueling  computers  between  our  con- 
stituents, dueling  factions. 

There  is  obviously,  though,  some  work  that  could  be  done  to  cut 
down  on  that  kind  of  routine  thing.  How  would  it  function?  Maybe 
you  have  some  ideas.  Rick.  I  just,  frankly,  think  Members  are 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  let  immediacy,  timing  of  response  and 
all  that  get  out  of  their  purview. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  turn  first  to  the  authors  of  the  recommen- 
dation, then  I  will  give  my  response. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  are  very  sensitive  to  several  of  the  factors 
here.  I  have  noticed  I  use  Prodigy  Information  Service  a  lot,  and 
they  are  now  advertising  all  kinds  of  ways  of  reaching  Members  of 
Congress  through  the  computer  system.  You  can  buy  software  now 
to  do  that.  Clearly  there  is  a  cottage  industry  out  there  to  encour- 
age people  to  write  and  contact  their  Members  of  Congress  more, 
so  the  demands  are  going  to  be  greater. 

Clearly  a  lot  of  those  demands  have  been  generated  from  inside 
by  the  sophisticated  use  of  information  technology  which  seems  to 
be  far  more  applicable  when  it  comes  to  generating  mail  from  the 
offices  than  to  the  areas  of  legislative  deliberation,  sad  to  say.  At 
the  same  time,  anybody  who  has  worked  in  an  office  knows  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  grunt  work,  of  really  routine  stuff, 
including  answering  a  lot  of  mail  that  doesn't  come  from  constitu- 
ents or  at  least  that  is  not  individually  generated  by  constituents, 
that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  resources  from  individual  offices.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  aiming  at. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Members  of  this 
institution  are  going  to  give  up  the  ability  to  respond  to  constituent 
requests,  whether  it  comes  in  the  form  of  simply  a  letter  or  a 
desire  for  case  work,  and  to  let  others  take  control  of  it,  including 
the  timing  of  it  or  the  direct  response,  but  clearly  there  are  func- 
tions in  the  offices  that  somehow  can  be  done  in  a  different  fashion 
that  are  more  routine,  that  don't  involve  individually  generated 
letters  or  that  might  involve  case  work  that  involves  classes  of 
people.  We  don't  anticipate  anything  more  than  having  resources 
available  so  that  if  an  office — especially  if  you  cut  down  the  num- 
bers— feels  overwhelmed,  can  find  routine  jobs  that  it  can  turn 
over  to  another  operation,  but  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  it  seemed 
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to  us  you  can  cut  from  18  to  15  without  damaging  essential  func- 
tions and  provide  a  little  bit  more  of  a  cushion  for  an  office. 

All  of  these  things  will  involve  pain,  there  is  no  question.  It  is 
very  nice  if  you  have  got  a  large  district  to  be  able  to  have  four  or 
five  district  offices.  It  may  well  be  that  you  can  serve  the  function 
of  your  constituents  having  a  place  to  go  with  fewer  people  if  you 
have  a  little  more  flexibility,  maybe  even  have  some  part-time 
people  or  have  staffers  who  move  from  one  office  to  another  a 
couple  days  a  week.  There  are  ways  in  which  you  can  make  painful 
choices  and  yet  not  damage  the  functions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Frankly,  modern  technology  is  making  even  far-flung 
districts  like  mine  and  David's  easier  to  work.  People  have  got  car 
phones,  they  have  got  pagers,  they  have  got  ways  in  which  we 
don't  have  to  have  an  office  anymore  in  a  small  town.  We  need 
somebody  able  to  be  in  communication  with  a  central  office.  It  is 
probably  a  cost  saving  as  long  as  you  can  absorb  the  up-front  costs 
of  some  of  the  technology,  but  in  the  long  run  it  makes  us  more 
efficient,  even  working  far-flung  territories. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  I  must  say  part  of  what  we  are  trying  to  recog- 
nize, the  reality  here  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  and  no  matter  what  kind  of  eloquent  case  you  can 
make  for  how  hard  people  work,  and  we  all  believe  that.  We  all 
have  seen  that  people  in  this  institution  work  harder  than  almost 
anyplace  else  and  longer  hours.  No  matter  how  essential  the  func- 
tions, there  is  likely  to  come  a  time  when  you  are  going  to  have  to 
make  cuts  that  are  not  desirable  cuts,  and  so  part  of  the  question  is 
how  can  you  make  those  cuts  while  minimizing  the  damage  that 
you  do  to  the  essential  functions. 

Our  recommendations  are  made  in  part  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  you  saying  that  because  it  is  reality. 
Much  of  what  you  said  is  to  buck  us  up  to  confront  that  reality, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  accommodate  it,  too,  so  I  guess  I  am 
more  inclined  to  consider  some  of  these  things  than  I  might  want 
to  be  or  normally  would  be.  I  would  say  that  you  come  down  on  the 
side  of  reducing  direct  Member  resources  and  essentially  preserv- 
ing the  central  resources  the  institution  has.  I  think  that  is  as 
much  your  prioritizing  as  anything  else,  but  it  is  also  your  critique. 
Members  are  too  insulated,  too  into  themselves  and  their  own  re- 
election and  not  sufficiently  part  of  the  work  of  the  process,  the  in- 
stitution, getting  the  job  done. 

BACKGROUND  OF  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  get  a  little  background  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
possible,  could  they  give  us  a  brief  resume  of  their  background,  just 
quick  resume  on  yours,  Mr.  Ornstein? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Tom  and  I  came  to  Washington  at  exactly  the 
same  time  from  the  same  place.  We  were  both  graduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  we  came  here,  graduate  students 
in  political  science.  We  came  here  in  1969  as  congressional  fellows 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  working  in  this 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  I  then  went  back  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
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write  my  dissertation  which  was  on  congressional  staffs  and  infor- 
mation. 

Tom  took  over  the  Congressional  Fellowship  Program  at  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  and  I  went  over  to  teach  in 
Italy  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
and  then  came  back  here  to  teach  at  Catholic  University,  as  he 
moved  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  was  your  subject  back  here? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  American  politics,  Congress,  Presidential  elec- 
tions, things  of  that  sort.  In  1976  I  took  a  leave  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee System,  the  worst  title  ever  given,  I  think,  to  a  committee 
around  here,  chaired  by  Adlai  Steveenson  which  reorganized  or 
tried  to  reorganize  the  Senate's  committee  system,  at  much  the 
same  time  that  the  Boiling  committee,  just  after  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee had  made  the  effort  here  in  the  House.  I  did  that  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  and  then  went  back  to  teaching,  and  in  1978  both 
Tom  and  I  started  something  called  the  Congress  Project  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  to  try  to  create  some  central  place 
in  this  town  where  somebody,  a  group  of  scholars,  could  track  the 
institution,  which  nobody  had  really  done  before,  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  changes  that  had  been  occurring  and  assess  them,  and  try 
and  keep  some  overview  of  what  role  this  institution  played  in  the 
political  system. 

I  gradually  decreased  my  teaching  responsibilities  and  eventually 
went  full-time  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  as  Tom  had 
taken  a  more  central  role  there  and  then  moved  back  to  become 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. Then  five  years  ago  he  moved  over  to  head  the  Governmental 
Studies  Division  at  the  Brookings. 

Mr.  Mann.  He  is  going  to  be  my  biographer,  I  love  it. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  And  I  became  a  full-time  resident  scholar  at  AEI. 
So  our  careers  have  been  linked  for  25  years  in  different  ways.  We 
have  been  at  different  institutions  and  sometimes  at  the  same  in- 
stitution. We  started  as  graduate  students  in  political  science,  then 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  have  been  in  and  out  of  town,  but  have 
basically  seen  our  careers  revolve  around  the  Congress  and  the 
other  institutions  of  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Was  the  study  paid  for?  I  know  the  McArthur  Foun- 
dation— was  it  paid  for  as  a  grant  or  are  you  paid  on  a  salary  basis 
or  what? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  neither  of  our  organizations  do  any  contract  or 
proprietary  research.  What  we  did  is  when  we  got  the  idea  to  do 
this  study,  we  went  and  spoke  to  various  foundation  officials,  and  I 
think  seven  foundations  have  provided  support  for  the  project  to 
equally  divide  it  between  the 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  get  a  salary,  a  fee?  Did  you  put  it  together? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  get  our  regular  statements  from  our  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  each  are  paid  to  be  full-time  employees  of  our  re- 
spective institutions.  Some  of  the  grant  funds  are  allocated  to  cover 
a  portion  of  our  salaries  during  the  period  of  this  study. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  are  not  getting  anything  extra  to  do  this. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I  was  curious  for  reasons.  I  have  other  ques- 
tions, unless  you  want  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MISSION  OF  CONGRESS 

I  disagree  with  a  lot  of  the  program.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily helpful  because  you  are  doing  your  work,  and  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  it  and  what  I  say  really  won't  affect  that.  I  am 
coming  from  outside  the  system  probably,  Mr.  Moran  and  I  more 
recent  than  any  other  Members,  because  we  are  both  in  our  second 
terms.  You  speak  that  you  want  a  Congress  that  can  deliberate  and 
act  and  fulfill  its  missions  as  the  framers  intended,  and  yet  you 
know  very  well  that  this  is  not  a  Congress  anywhere  close  to  what 
the  framers  intended. 

They  put  together  a  Congress  for  a  white,  male,  property-owning 
class  of  individuals,  and  there  have  been  significant  changes  over 
the  last  200  years.  Some  of  them  have  been  good;  some  of  them 
have  been  bad,  but  we  are  quite  different,  and  not  just  in  the 
things  that  time  moves  along  and  modernization.  You  have  com- 
puters instead  of  the  quill  pen.  We  are  different  in  what  the  fram- 
ers were  thinking  about  as  far  as  the  relationship  of  Congress  with 
the  people.  The  framers  envisioned,  for  instance,  a  Congress — in 
fact,  the  Federalist  in  their  papers  stated  that  Congress  can't  start 
changing  its — get  so  radically  into  itself  because  it  is  going  to  be 
elected,  living  among  the  people.  It  earns  its  money  among  the 
people.  It  goes  back  home,  short  sessions.  We  go  back  home  among 
the  people.  It  was  thought  of  that  the  representatives,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  literally  be  someone  who  came  up  out  of 
the  population,  came  forward  and  spoke  the  public  mind  in  Con- 
gress for  a  short  period  of  time,  went  back  home  and  lived  a  life 
like  everybody  else,  had  to  live  under  those  laws. 

Now  we  have  turned  all  that  upside  down.  First  of  all,  it  is  ille- 
gal for  me  to  go  back  home  and  make  a  living,  then  represent  you 
here  in  this  Congress.  Congress  has  seen  to  that.  It  has  passed  a 
law  that  I  can't  make  it.  We  have  made  me,  quote,  "a  full-time  em- 
ployee," making  me  close  to  a  bureaucrat  and  not  a  representative. 
We  have  stacked  our  systems  in  that  direction. 

If  by  chance  I  might  think  that  some  law  might  apply  to  me  that 
I  am  passing.  Congress  has  taken  care  of  that  because  we  exempt 
ourselves  from  most  of  them,  so  we  have  done  just  about  every- 
thing, from  gerrymandering  in  order  to  be  sure  that  our  actions 
aren't  known  to  sequestering,  any  sort  of  possibility  of  thought  get- 
ting out  in  the  community. 

What  we  are  doing,  and  we  control  that  pretty  effectively 
through  newsletters  and  the  other  things  that  particularly  are 
done,  and  so  you  don't  have  a  situation,  so  to  sit  here  and  think 
that  our  changes  and  changing  this  Government  around  is  going  to 
be  occurring  if  we  go  from  18  to  15  employees  is  missing  the  whole 
point.  We  have  a  concept  out  in  the  general  public  that  the  Con- 
gress that  is  sort  of  an  organization  of  the  Government,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  Government,  and  people  have  that  concept  of 
us,  and  I  can  tell  you,  having  been  here  two  years,  it  is  harder  for 
me  to  argue  against  that  thought  that  they  have  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,  and  so  I  think  we  have  got  fundamental  changes  that 
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have  to  be  made,  but  there  are  philosophical  changes,  not  tinkering 
with  the  works. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Obey  on  the  question  of  representation  going 
from  18  to  15.  In  fact,  you  conflict  your  own  statements.  You  say 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  18 — or  15  members  instead  of  18,  but 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  budget  and  the  Congressman  ought  to 
have  the  freedom  to  do  in  his  office  what  he  will.  That  is  a  conflict- 
ing statement.  Except  for  driving  salaries  up  of  staff,  I  don't  know 
what  your  other  objective  is.  If  I  have  the  ability  to  run  my  office 
as  I  see  and  I  get  a  salary  of — I  mean  a  Clerk  hire  of  $500,000  or 
400  and  something,  what  is  wrong  with  me  hiring  500,000  people  if 
I  want  to  do  it,  if  I  get  somebody  who  wants  to  work  for  a  dollar  a 
year? 

I  personally  run  my  office  in  an  innovative  way.  We  have  created 
a  third  dimension  of  the  office.  It  goes  beyond  the  two  that  Con- 
gress has  sort  of  evolved  into  in  the  last  200  years,  and  I  find  that 
the  reason  I  am  doing  it  is  because  I  am  trying  to  get,  to  win  back 
some  of  the  credibility  of  the  public  out  there  by  trying  to  get  a 
sense  of  involvement  and  understanding  that  we  worked  so  hard,  it 
seems  like,  I  don't  think  we  do  it  as  individually  but  as  a  body  we 
do  to  keep  from  the  people. 

For  instance,  the  question  of  franking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  abused  and  can  be  abused,  and  we,  in  fact,  are  encour- 
aged to  abuse  it  to  some  extent,  because  when  you  are  held  here  in 
a  session  until  all  the  year  and  the  odd  years  and  up  through  the 
middle  of  October  and  even  past  the  end  of  October  in  the  even 
years,  and  you  have  got  an  opponent  out  there  who  has  been  run- 
ning since  the  first  of  the  year,  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  chance 
of  getting  your  message  across,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  in  the 
frank.  It  has  got  to  be  done — in  other  words,  it  has  got  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  way,  because  you  can  never  be  out  there  among  the 
people  participating  in  that  same  expression,  but  that  is  not  the 
real  abuse. 

If  you  want  to,  you  ought  to  spend  more  money  in  the  frank,  but 
if  you  really  want  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  people,  publish  our 
record,  which  is  illegal  now  or  against  the  rules  for  me  to  send  out 
Congressional  Records  to  a  large  extent,  as  they  have  been  inter- 
preted to  me,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  have  a  bipartisan  committee 
equally  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  define  the  issues  that 
say  this  vote  means  this  and  be  sure  they  both  agree  so  one  side 
doesn't  say  it  is  white  and  the  other  black.  When  you  get  your  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  issue,  on  every  vote  there  is,  then  send  that 
out  to  the  public  in  a  mass  mailing  and  say  here  is  what  your  Con- 
gressman voted  on  over  the  last  period  of  time.  Break  it  up  every 
six  months. 

It  costs  more  frank-wise,  but  the  public  would  be  a  lot  better  off. 
But  a  lot  of  Members  couldn't  go  home  because  what  they  send  out 
is  not  exactly  what  is  happening.  That  is  where  I  see  the  abuse 
rather  than  the  amount  of  money  of  the  abuse.  It  is  a  lot  of  how 
the  things  are  expanded  out  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  I  just  jump  in  on  that  last  point  there  because  I 
think  there  is  something  that  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sure. 
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CRITIQUE  OF  THE  FRANK 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  your  critique  of  the  frank,  and  I  think  it  is  general- 
ly accurate  that  a  lot  of  it  goes  out  in  the  election  year,  and  essen- 
tially you  pretty  much  eliminate  much  of  the  election  year  by  your 
recommendation.  I  think  what  Mr.  Taylor  is  saying  is  true  to  a 
large  extent,  that  Members  delay  mailing  until  they  have  some- 
thing to  report. 

As  you  say  also  in  your  proposals  here  in  the  earlier  chapters,  we 
tend  to  do  everything  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  even 
though  we  may  have  accomplished  a  lot  and  nobody  knows  it  be- 
cause we  did  it  all  within  about  three  weeks,  everybody  crumbled 
and  the  compromises  came  together  on  the  major  bills,  the  appro- 
priations bills  were  all  tied  together.  The  bottom  line  is  we  all  wait 
to  a  large  degree  until  we  have  something  final  to  report;  our 
voting  record,  our  accomplishments,  the  committee  we  sit  on's  final 
records,  so  there  is  a  certain  automatic  tendency  here,  aside  from 
our  venal  interest  in  interfering  in  the  political  process  for  our  own 
benefit,  to  put  off  reporting  to  our  constituents  until  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  are  urging  that  you  put  it  off  a  little  further,  that 
is  until  after  the  election  and  genuinely  report  on  it  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Most  of  us  are  hoping  we  will  be  judged  by  that 
record  in  the  election. 

Mr.  Mann.  But  you  have  resources  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
public  frank.  You  have  resources  as  candidates,  as  challengers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  about  to  limit  them,  but  we  do,  in  fact,  have 
them. 

Mr.  Mann.  Certainly  equal  to  those  of  your  challengers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  At  least.  At  least. 

Mr.  Mann.  And  it  seems  to  me  quite  appropriate  to  report  on 
your  accomplishments  as  an  individual  Member  as  opposed  to  re- 
porting on  what  the  institution  accomplished  through  one's  cam- 
paign budget. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  making  a  point,  but  not  trying  to  really  go  at 
your  central  point,  because  clearly  Members  focus  their  election 
and  their  frank  to  a  degree,  but  I  do  think  there  is  just  a  natural 
inclination  to  delay  using  the  frank  until  you  have  got  something 
to  say. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Let  me  come  at  that 

Mr.  Fazio.  Often  that  is  late  in  the  first  year  so  most  of  it  gets 
said  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Let  me  come  at  this  from  the  opposite  perspective 
which  is,  I  want  to  see  you  view  the  frank  in  a  very  different  way. 
It  should  not  just  be  to  report  on  how  you  voted  or  what  your  ac- 
complishments are.  Part  of  the  problem  with  that  is  that  it  rein- 
forces the  notion  that  all  you  do  is  vote.  The  frank  should  be  a  part 
of  the  deliberative  and  education  process,  and  if  it  is  there  in  the 
off  years,  maybe  you  will  start  by  reporting  on  what  you  did  in  the 
previous  session,  but  then  perhaps  what  you  can  do  is  to  suggest  to 
people  some  areas  that  you  are  going  to  consider  and  get  them 
thinking  before  you  vote  about  what  is  coming  up,  what  ought  to 
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come  up,  what  the  priorities  ought  to  be,  get  a  dialogue  going 
before  the  votes  themselves  take  place. 

When  you  look  at  the  finest  newsletters,  when  you  look  at  the 
Udalls  and  the  Moynihans,  and  the  Conables,  that  is  what  they  did. 
They  did  not  space  their  newsletters  so  most  of  them  went  out  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  two-year  Congress  because  that  is  when  they 
had  acted.  They  did  them  every  month  and  they  would  pick  an 
issue.  It  might  be  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  it  might  be 
the  unfairness  of  the  payroll  tax,  and  they  would  talk  about  an 
issue  that  might  not  be  ripe  for  discussion  by  the  Congress.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  more  appropriate  use  of  the  newsletter. 

The  other  use  of  the  frank,  which  is  a  notification  to  large  num- 
bers of  people  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  district  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a  town  meeting  ought  to  be  done  all  throughout  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Most  people  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  ought  not  to  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  increasingly  what  people  are  doing,  interac- 
tive aspects,  get  people  in  dialogue. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  use  a  mass  mailing  except  for  notification  of 
town  hall  meetings.  When  I  am  talking  about  a  bulk  mailing,  we 
use  two  a  year  where  we  have  two  sessions  of  town  meetings  twice 
each  year.  We  don't  send  out  a  bulk  mail  newsletter.  Whenever  we 
send  out  a  newsletter  and  report  we  generally  try  to  aim  it  toward 
people  who  have  expressed  or  we  have  a  reason  to  know  that  this 
is  an  interest  that  they  have,  small  business  people  for  example. 
We  try  to  give  them  what  is  going  on  in  small  business,  because 
there  is  no  point  in  sending  600,000  small  business  pieces  all  across 
the  district  to  people  who  aren't  involved  in  it.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  where  I  think  you  could  benefit  the  public  is  if  you 
increased  the  frank  mailing  for  voting  records  to  be  sent  out  of 
what  we  are  doing.  That  would  educate  the  public  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  know  how  I  voted  on  a  whole  litany  of  issues,  and 
then  I  get  to  explain  why,  if  they  don't  like  that  particular  feeling, 
so  be  it. 

That  is  why  we  don't  have  as  much  debate  at  election  time  as  we 
should  because  how  I  voted  is  not  known.  It  is  shaped  in  the  30- 
second  television  ad.  My  opponent  says  that  X  is  the  work  of  the 
devil  and  I  am  saying  it  is  the  work  of  angels,  and  you  do  that  in 
30  seconds.  If  that  were  put  out  along  the  way  to  the  public 
throughout  the  two  years  as  we  vote,  a  lot  of  it  comes  up  the  last 
day,  then  I  think  it  would  educate  the  public  more  and  give  the 
public  a  better  chance  to  question  me  on  those  occasions. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  STAFF 

Let  me  hit  two  more  points.  You  mentioned  you  are  troubled  be- 
cause the  staff  only  has  one  or  two  years  tenure.  A  lot  of  what  you 
are  writing  here  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sort  of  an  incestuous 
background  you  have.  You  have  worked  around  Congress,  you  have 
worked  in  teaching,  you  have  worked  in  political  science,  all  a  part 
of  it.  That  is  not  a  full  criticism  because — and  I  am  not  saying  you 
are  dishonest,  but  the  question  of  whether  you  have  been  out  in 
greater  society.  If  you  are  going  to  do  something  from  the  public 
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standpoint,  I  would  love  to  see  you  get  some  folks  that  have  lived 
out  in  the  communities  and  had  to  put  up  with  all  this  junk  that 
comes  out  of  Washington  to  give  their  point  of  view  of  what  they 
think  is  necessary  to  reform  the  Congress.  It  would  be  a  lot  broad- 
er, but  because  what  you  are  indicating  is  someone  working  in  my 
office  with  one  or  two  years  experience  is  if  they  haven't  been  here 
in  Congress,  then  they  have  no  experience. 

I  have  a  TS-year-old  individual  who  has  worked  in  my  office  now 
for  one  year,  but  he  has  a  world  of  experience  in  other  things  that 
he  has  done  in  life  maybe  as  valuable  as  working  in  Congress,  put 
in  your  category  he  is  still  under  the  one  year  working  experience. 
There  is  experience  other  than  in  Washington.  Some  people  would 
think  it  is  a  lot  more  sane,  but  what  am  I  to  say? 

I  do  agree  with  your  analysis  of  not  cutting  staff  across  the 
board,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  shouldn't  cut.  If  I  were  sit- 
ting in  a  corporate  meeting  over  the  last  two  weeks  and  hadn't 
heard  all  the  duplicity  that  goes  on  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  goes  on  that  we  are  using  to  carry  out  that 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  talking  about  the  American  Express  Compa- 
ny? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  be  cutting  a  lot  deeper  than  this 
committee  is  probably  going  to  want  to  cut,  not  across  the  board, 
but  selectively  cutting  the  plethora  of  organizations  that  are  doing 
essentially  the  same  thing.  I  would  try  to  reach  out  and  see  if  we 
can  find  in  tax  writing,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  nine  different 
groups  that  we  pay  for  that.  I  would  try  to  reach  in  areas  and  see  if 
we  have  an  area  where  we  could  draw  competent  staff.  It  might 
mean  increasing  one  organization's  staff,  but  you  would  greatly  de- 
crease others. 

What  I  have  seen  us  build,  and  it  may  be  built  on  the  basis  that 
we  may  not — a  basis  of  communication.  X  may  think  they  can  only 
communicate  with  the  GAO  on  this  subject  and  somebody  else 
thinks  the  tax  committee,  Joint  Tax  Committee  is  the  only  place 
they  can  get  their  information,  and  somebody  else  relies  on  the  ad- 
ministration, and  somebody  else  relies  somewhere  else,  so  it  may 
be  a  question  of  where  they  think  they  can  get  their  best  communi- 
cation, but  we  can't  create  a  different  agency  and  eventually  arrive 
at  435  where  we  are  all  satisfied  or  a  different  committee  or  source 
or  research  area  where  we  can  all  come  through.  I  appreciate  your 
effort. 

I  am  sure  your  wives  and  family  appreciate  this  effort,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  some  suggestions,  and  I  want  to  go  over,  but  I 
wanted  to  let  you  know  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  out  in 
the  country  about  how  Congress  is  operating,  and  we  can  all  be 
sort  of  snide  and  say  well  these  people  are  outside.  They  don't 
know  about  it.  They  have  not  been  here.  They  may  have  a  lot 
fresher  and  more  direct  approach  of  how  they  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  work  than  we  have,  having  been  around  it  as  much  as  we 
have.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  congressional  reform,  but  if 
it  is  just  going  to  be  rearranging  the  deck  chairs,  then  we  waste  a 
lot  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Appreciate  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  be  glad  to 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  want  to  respond? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Taylor,  we  may  well  be  myopic  from  our  years  of 
living  inside  the  beltway.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  we  have 
done  our  best  in  this  project  to  involve  many,  many  people  who 
live  outside  the  beltway.  Now  mind  you,  a  lot  of  them  are  congres- 
sional scholars.  We  have  done  our  best  to  survey  opinion,  to  try  to 
understand  the  nature  of  public  attitudes  toward  Congress  and  the 
sources  of  those  and  the  meaning  of  them,  so  we  take  very  serious- 
ly the  public  disaffection  with  this  institution.  We  don't  dismiss  it 
or  dismiss  the  source  of  that  disaffection. 

I  think  our  democracy  is  based  upon  taking  people  very  serious- 
ly, but  sometimes  we  get  distressed  that  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  institution  are  the  first  to  turn  on  it  as  an  institution  and  to 
use  the  public  discontent  in  a  way  to  garner  political  appeal  back 
home  by  identifying  with  those  who  would  bash  the  institution.  We 
think  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  to  Congress  is  that  fewer 
and  fewer  Members  are  committed  to  the  institution  who  will  go 
back  home  and  tell  their  people  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  what  the 
framers  had  in  mind. 

James  Madison  has  been  underestimated  here  today.  I  think  he 
would  not  be  very  surprised  by  the  Congress  he  sees  today.  He  un- 
derstood the  need  to  channel  ambition,  and  understood  the  need 
for  small  R  republican  government  to  refine  and  enlarge  republi- 
can views  to  keep  Members  from  being  so  hypersensitive  to  opinion 
that  they  couldn't  do  the  job  they  were  elected  to  do,  which  was  to 
lead  public  opinion,  and  so  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  this 
institution,  and  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Some  of  the  things  we  have  been  talking  about  today  are  not  the 
most  ennobling  of  areas  of  congressional  reform.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  nitty-gritty  of  staff  support  and  the  budgets  of  Congress. 
They  are  broader  issues  that  are  being  dealt  with  that  go  to  the 
very  core  of  the  institution,  but  I  don't  think  one's  desire  to  want 
to  make  Congress  work  better,  to  strengthen  the  institution  is  in 
any  way  sort  of  apologetic  or  goes  against  the  interest  of  the  broad 
American  public.  I  find  that  when  I  go  around  the  country  and  talk 
to  them  about  some  of  these  things,  they  say,  gee,  I  didn't  know 
that,  I  didn't  think  about  it.  I  wish  more  Members  would  engage  in 
those  conversations,  and  you  might  find  that  public  attitudes 
change. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Your  point  about  having  those  who  are  out  in  the 
country,  but  who  don't  really  know  the  inside  of  the  institution 
very  well  have  a  much  more  major  say  in  restructuring  things  is 
an  interesting  one.  Perhaps  you  might  do  a  newsletter  that  de- 
scribes how  your  office  is  run,  what  you  spend,  what  your  employ- 
ees do  and  so  forth,  and  then  suggest  that  your  constituents  reorga- 
nize it  for  you,  given  what  they  see  and  what  their  needs  are,  and 
maybe  take  those  criticisms  seriously.  We  could  have  a  case  study 
of  how  that  might  operate.  That  might  be  a  good  way  to  get  that 
kind  of  input.  Maybe  they  would  have  some  interesting  and  innova- 
tive suggestions.  I  would  guess  that  they  probably  wouldn't  go 
along  with  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  staff  at  18,  the  per- 
sonal staff. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  they  knew  what  it  is  doing,  they  would.  What  I'm 
doing  in  my  district,  we  is  creating  a  Priority  Council  in  some  of 
the  areas  we  are  working  on.  There  are  going  to  be  close  to  2,000 
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people  on  the  council.  We  have  a  staff  person  that  works  with  just 
organizing  and  communicating  with  those  folks;  it's  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

As  Mr.  Obey  indicated,  we  have  more  than  one  office  because  we 
are  several  hundred  miles  across  the  district.  It  takes  people  hours 
to  come  in  to  one  office.  We  put  olit  a  person,  sometimes  part-time. 
We  use  the  same  situation  he  is  talking  about  where  we  use 
women  or  men  who  would  like  to  work  on  a  split  shift  in  a  way 
they  can  get  the  work  done.  In  my  polling  that  we  did  in  running 
for  re-election,  we  found  that  20  some  percent  of  the  people  had 
met  us  and  talked  with  us,  so  I  try  to  get  out  among  people.  It  was 
an  enormous  effort  to  do.  We  had  over  800  various  meetings, 
Rotary  Clubs  and  other  things  where  we  spoke,  and  we  tried  to  do 
exactly  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Now  doing  it  in  a  newsletter  is  an  interesting  approach  I  hadn't 
thought  of,  but  we  try  to  explain  to  people. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Getting  their  input  in  how  you  organize  your 
office,  how  you  spend  your  money,  asking  them  directly  might  give 
you  some  insights. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  have  done  some  surveys  on  Members'  contact 
with  their  constituents,  and  we  found  out  since  we  started  doing  it, 
the  average  districts  in  people  who  have  had  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  their  Members  is  25  percent,  so  it  turns  out  you  are  right 
about  at  the  average  nationally.  Now  what  that  means  is  that 
people 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  talking  about  direct  contact,  that  they  had 
met  me  personally. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  what  I  am  saying,  personal  contact. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  polling  firm  we  used  had  never  seen  a  fraction 
of  that,  as  far  as  meeting  persons,  letters  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  personal  contact.  What  happens  is  that  out  of  all 
of  this  wonderful  personal  interaction  of  Members  with  their  con- 
stituents, people  build  this  dual  view  of  the  institution.  They  say, 
my  God,  Congressman  Taylor,  he  is  terrific.  I  mean,  he  really  cares 
what  we  think.  He  would  listen. 

Mr.  Fazio.  If  they  were  all  like  him,  we  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Mann.  But  it  is  the  institution  that  is  lousy,  so  they  love 
you,  and  they  hate  their  institution. 

communication  between  members  and  constituents 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  see  certainly  what  you  are  saying,  but  the  work 
we  do  is  an  enormous  amount  of  communicating,  educating  about 
things  that  are  available,  how  the  office  is  used,  what  the  institu- 
tion is  involved  in.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  is  a  part  of  what  we 
do  that  you  are  talking  about  eliminating.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
have  more  information  as  to  what  we  are  doing  up  here,  how  I 
vote,  since  I  am  the  only  one,  the  two  Senators,  if  we  publish  that 
inside,  if  we  used  our  resources  in  that  way,  then  they  make  their 
own  decisions. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  just  fine.  All  I  am  urging 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  for  term  limits.  I  know  Mr.  Fazio  isn't. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Definitely  not. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  for  term  limits  because  I  think  it  goes  in  the 
direction  we  should  go. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  that  is  another  conversation.  I  would  love  to 
have  that  conversation  with  you  sometime,  but 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  telling  you  I  understand.  What  I  am  saying  to 
you  is  what  we  are  trying  to  convey  to  them  is  not  a  re-election 
conveyance  by  itself,  but  to  try  to 

Mr.  Mann.  But  it  helps  for  re-election,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  doing  a  good  job  is  the  best  Government  you 
can  have,  the  best  campaigning  you  can  have. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  add  to  this  because  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant discussion,  and  I  think  there  is  this  congressional  paradox 
which  I  call  it  which  is  where  Members  are  seen  by  the  majority  of 
the  public  as  being  very  good  people  and  they  approve  of  them, 
they  overwhelmingly  disapprove  of  the  institution,  and  I  agree 
with  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  there  needs  to  be  more  communication, 
but  I  think  a  lot  of  the  communication,  I  think  we  shouldn't  back 
up  communication  between  Members  and  constituents. 

We  need  to  increase  communication  between  the  institution  and 
constituents.  You  represent  the  institution,  and  you  may  be  doing  a 
very  good  job,  but  there  are  many  Members  out  there  who  are  com- 
municating for  different  purposes  than  education,  and  the  institu- 
tion needs  to  say  to  itself,  how  can  we  as  an  institution  educate  the 
public  on  what  is  going  on  in  Congress  because  there  are  very  few 
mechanisms.  There  is  no  Congressional  Public  Relations  Office  that 
is  saying  here  is  what  Congress  is  doing.  There  is  no — when  tour- 
ists come  to  the  Capitol,  there  is  no  means  by  which  they  can  get 
an  education  on  what  the  congressional  process  really  is.  Most 
people  don't  fully  understand  the  deliberative  process.  They  don't 
really  learn  it  in  civics.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  way  that,  not 
just  the  individual  Member's  responsibility,  but  the  institution 
takes  on  some  responsibility  to  say 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  would  you  suggest  that? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  think  a  visitor  center  that  had  a  multimedia 
media,  where  people  came  to  the  Capitol,  they  would  see  more  than 
just  an  interesting  old  building. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  would  they  see,  one  party's  point  of  view  of 
how  life  is? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  They  would  see  a  very  interesting  videotape  and 
discussion  presented  about  the  way  the  deliberative  process  works, 
pros  and  cons,  here  is  what  a  congressional  hearing  does. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  you  explain,  then,  if  one  party  has  40  percent 
of  the  Congress,  then  when  it  gets  to  Rules  the  Majority  party 
drops  that  to  30  percent  so  they  can  have  a  bigger — I  mean  would 
we  get  into  all  those  things  that  go  on?  Let's  strip  it  off  and  get  the 
raw  of  what  is  happening  here,  and — it  is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  don't  mean  it  as  a  critique  of  the  institution,  I 
mean  it  as  an  education.  Civics  classes,  when  people  come  to  Wash- 
ington there  should  be  some  mechanism  where  the  institution  says 
let's  explain  what  is  going  on  in  Congress  and  how  the  process 
works.  People  tend  to  be  misinformed,  uneducated  frequently 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  question. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  About  the  democratic  process  and  what  takes  place 
and  how  it  takes  place.  If  you  had  that  dialogue,  I  think  you  would 
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get  a  lot  of  good  feedback  from  the  public,  which  would  be  very 
useful  in  the  process,  but  they  feel  very  closed  out  because  they 
don't  understand  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  disillusioned  when  they  find  out  what  is 
going  on,  and  their  perception  of  what  is  going  on  isn't  what  is 
going  on,  so  I  can  see  what  you  are  saying  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  misinformed. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  What  I  am  saying  is  there  needs  to  be  some  institu- 
tional mechanism  so  not  just  individual  Members,  but  Congress 
itself  says  we  have  a  responsibility  for  educating  the  public  on 
what  goes  on  in  Congress  and  what  we  are  doing  because  an  in- 
formed, educated  public  is  critical  to  having  an  effective  Congress. 
Right  now  you  don't  have  an  informed,  educated  public.  They  are 
very  critical,  and  there  is  no  way  of  really  bridging  this  gap,  and  I 
think  the  institution  needs  to,  in  looking  at  its  effectiveness  mis- 
sion, how  do  we  build  back  trust  in  the  public  and  is  there  some 
type  of  communication  that  goes  rather  than  from  Member  to  con- 
stituent, that  goes  institution  to  constituent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  more  information  the  public  finds  out,  the  more 
disillusioned  and  frustrated  it  gets.  As  it  learns  more  about  the  in- 
stitution, it  becomes  more  critical  and  upset.  Now,  does  that  tell 
you  something? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Well,  I  am  all  for  sunshine,  and  I  think  the  more 
openness,  the  more  understanding  that  you  create  a  dialogue  that 
is  a  valuable  dialogue.  Right  now  I  don't  think  the  public  really 
feels  they  can  influence  the  process.  I  think  they  feel  it  is  inaccessi- 
ble, but  for  the  occasional  pieces  they  hear  about  on  radio  shows  or 
Phil  Donahue.  That  is  not  really  a  good  distillation  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Congress. 

Can  we  create  a  better  one  than  a  60-second  sound  byte  on  the 
evening  news?  It  sounds  like  you  are  going  that  direction.  I  think 
the  institution  needs  to  take  on  the  educational  role  as  well. 

BALANCE  OF  THE  TWO  PAY  SCALES 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  go  in  another  couple  of  directions,  one 
of  which  is  to  talk  about  the  issues  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  a 
minute.  We  documented  the  disparity  in  pay.  I  have  despaired  of 
ever  closing  that  because  my  sense  is  that  there  is  someone  who  is 
sensitive  to  this  in  the  other  body  who  is  constantly  going  to  be  fo- 
cusing on  making  sure  that  the  disparity  exists,  and  this  is  a  much 
more  populous  place.  We  hear  a  variety  of  voices  in  the  institution 
about  what  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Senate,  for  some  reason,  speaks  almost  with  one  voice  on 
these  matters  and  spends  far  less  time  on  the  Senate  Floor  arguing 
about  this  bill,  and  is  generally  interested  in  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  competence  and  pay.  I  think  we  can  simply  continue  to  try 
to  whittle  it  away,  but  we  are  up  against  resistance  here.  People 
want  to  cut  total  spending.  I  find  because  of  the  way  we  deal  with 
the  Senate  in  this  process  of  budgeting  each  to  his  own,  there  is  no 
way  to  resolve  that  disparity.  There  is  never  going  to  be  a  pay 
order  on  the  House  side  that  won't  be  matched  by  a  pay  order  on 
the  Senate  side,  and  relative  differences  have  been  maintained  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 
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Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  this  process?  I  mean  perhaps  you 
should  be  speaking  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  are  going  to  be  a  friendly  audience  for  your  desire  to  bring 
into  more  balance  the  two  pay  scales. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  No,  it  is  an  ongoing  problem.  I  do  think,  I  concur 
entirely  with  what  Mr.  Obey  said,  that  we  had  an  opportunity  here 
to  at  least  close  that  gap.  It  will  never  be  closed  entirely  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Senate.  When  we  talked  about,  at  least  for  the 
Members'  offices  where  clearly  it  is  a  much,  much  larger  problem, 
when  you  reduce  the  numbers  and  keep  the  payroll  the  same,  you 
give  yourself  more  flexibility  to  be  able  to  do  that  without  having 
to  sharply  increase  budgets  overall.  That  is  part  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

Another  part  of  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Rick  has  focused  on 
for  years,  which  is  the  whole  set  of  working  conditions.  Now,  none 
of  us  would  disparage  the  experience  that  comes  from  outside  and 
its  importance,  but  I  found  it  very  interesting  up  at  Johns  Hopkins 
last  week  to  talk  to  the  people  from  Saturn,  this  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful corporation  where  what  they  talked  about  was  building  an 
ethic,  starting  with  people,  getting  them  there,  and  wanted  to  keep 
them  there  for  a  period  of  time,  because  as  they  worked  as  part  of 
an  institution,  they  got  value,  and  the  institution  got  value  out  of 
having  people  who  have  been  around,  who  knew  how  to  make 
things  work.  They  could  operate  far  more  efficiently  than  if  you 
are  constantly  having  to  train  somebody  as  to  where  the  rest  rooms 
are.  No  matter  how  much  experience  you  have  had  out  in  the  real 
world,  if  you  come  into  any  new  institution  and  you  don't  know 
where  the  rest  rooms  are,  you  don't  know  how  the  phones  work, 
you  don't  know  who  does  what,  there  is  an  enormous  cost  to  an  in- 
stitution in  training  people  or  having  them  trained  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  as  to  how  that  goes  along,  so  having  more  people  who  are 
73  years  old  who  have  been  out  in  the  real  world  is  wonderful. 
Having  them  stay  for  five  or  six  years  so  they  learn  and  can  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  is  a  goal. 

Pay  is  only  one  part  of  that,  and  clearly  having  a  set  of  office 
conditions  or  operating  conditions,  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Con- 
gressional Management  Foundation  has  focused  on  is  another 
aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  we  do  have  that  atmosphere  in  a  lot  of  indi- 
vidual offices,  and  we  do  have  it  in  some  of  our  support  agencies, 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  universal  or  easily  accomplished. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  quickly  add  to  that,  and  you  are  exact- 
ly right,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some  offices  we  work  with,  and  I  have  said 
this  in  speeches,  could  be  models  for  corporations  because  they 
have  a  powerful  vital  culture,  people  who  stay  and  don't  want  to 
leave  and  don't,  tremendous  loyalty,  tremendous  productivity,  and 
then  the  office  next  door  is  completely  the  opposite,  so  clearly  the 
environment  matters,  I  think,  is  the  most  important,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  culture  created  in  the  office. 

I  think  the  problem 

Mr.  Fazio.  There  is  an  old  Italian  saying  which  says,  loosely 
translated,  the  fish  rots  from  the  head. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  am  familiar  with  the  saying,  and  I  will  never  con- 
firm nor  deny  the  validity  of  that,  but  I  think  the  important  point 
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here  from  an  institutional  perspective  is  there  may  be  some  Mem- 
bers who  innately,  they  either  bring  management  training  or  skills 
or  an  ability  to  create  that  kind  of  environment  with  their  AA,  et 
cetera,  and  some  offices  don't  have  that  ability,  and  if  they  don't 
have  that  ability,  they  are  left  to  flounder.  There  is  no  way  they 
can  go  to  any  other  resources  institutionally  and  say,  we  aren't 
doing  this  well.  We  aren't  getting  our  mail  out  efficiently.  We 
aren't  meeting  the  needs  of  our  constituents  well.  We  are  not  delib- 
erating well  and  doing  the  big  picture  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  Can  you  give  us  help  so  I  am  not  spending  my  time  putting 
out  forest  fires  in  my  office,  which  is  not  why  I  was  elected. 

The  answer  is  there  really  is  insufficient  resources  available  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  my  organization  tries  to  do,  but  with  five 
staff  we  don't  do  it  very  well  because  we  can't.  I  think  the  point  is 
there  needs  to  be  a  greater  commitment  to  saying  we  are  going  to 
provide  management  services  and  abilities  to  take  individual  of- 
fices and  committees,  and  those  that  are  having  problems  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  improve  their  operations.  That  goes  back  to  a 
question  earlier:  Can  you  improve  mail?  I  think  you  can,  but  I 
think  it  is  through  management  in  individual  offices. 

When  we  get  invited  to  an  office,  we  can  reduce  mail  turnaround 
time  in  half  and  reduce  the  people  involved  in  doing  it,  but  to  do 
that  at  435  offices  is  a  very  labor-intensive  process.  I  think  that  is 
really  where  the  savings  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  you  are  saying  supporting  the  concept  of  centraliz- 
ing this,  taking  it  out  of  these  offices  so  that  we  don't  have  this 
problem  in  some,  at  least,  do  it  more  efficiently  for  everybody? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No,  I  think  I  am  really  saying  that  I  don't  think 
Members  will  want  to  let  constituent  services  or  mail  be  done  else- 
where. I  think  the  answer  is  can  they  have  resources  available 

Mr.  Fazio.  Make  each  one  of  them  stronger. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  If  they  are  saying  it  is  taking  60  percent  of  my  staff 
time  to  do  the  mail,  can  we  do  it  with  30  percent?  Can  we  get  help 
to  find  out  how  some  offices  do  that? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Some  resources  devoted  to  management  and  man- 
agement training. 

Mr.  Fazio.  One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  since  we  re- 
formed the  frank,  we  have  brought  in  equipment.  We  have  taken  a 
look  at  postage  and  how  things  have  to  be  mailed.  We  are  already 
moving  effectively  into  closer  rapport  with  the  office  to  get  that  job 
done,  adding  more  inexpensive  costs  to  the  institution.  We  could 
build  on  that. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  It  is  interesting.  You  talk  to  administrative  assist- 
ants in  this  institution,  you  get  some  interesting  insights,  people 
who  were  hired  really  not  to  manage.  They  didn't  think,  at  least, 
that  their  role  was  going  to  be  managing  20  people  or  more,  which 
involves  a  set  of  skills  very  different  from  those  which  generally 
are  the  incentives  to  bring  these  people  on.  They  are  alter  egos  for 
Members.  They  have  political  responsibilities  and  substantive  re- 
sponsibilities, and  often  it  is  the  management  part  which  comes 
last,  and  often  you  are  dealing  with  people  who  have  to  pick  it  up 
as  they  go  along. 

Some  have  innate  skills,  others  don't,  and  there  is  no  training. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Few  MBAs  in  this  place. 
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Mr.  Shapiro.  There  are  well-intentioned  people  who  are  floun- 
dering because  they  don't  have  the  training.  They  don't  know 
where  to  get  it  and  the  logical  sources  are  cut  off  to  them.  As  a 
consequence,  bright  people  who  are  failing  in  offices  that  are  not 
operating  effectively  for  reasons  that  are  very  easy  to  solve. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  are  at  a  period  of  transition.  Let's  acknowledge 
that  this  institution  has  had  a  culture  of  patronage,  of  deference  to 
Members,  of  treating  staff  very  badly.  That  is  undergoing  a  rather 
substantial  change.  Along  with  that  will  come  some  professionaliza- 
tion  and  will  come  the  need  for  real  management  to  get  the  job 
done  and  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who  are  up  here. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  I  go  on  to  this  question;  Mr.  Taylor  brought  it  up. 
It  is  a  very  frequent  criticism.  We  don't  live  with  the  laws  we 
passed.  The  Federal  laws  that  we  passed  don't  affect  us.  I  beg  to 
differ  to  a  degree.  I  think,  as  you  say,  to  some  degree,  we  have  cre- 
ated institutions  in  this  branch  of  Government  to  play  the  role  that 
the  executive  branch  agencies  were  created  to  play.  Some  of  them 
haven't  been  as  well  handled;  some  have.  I  think  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  bicameral  institution  that  really  is  elevated 
beyond  the  necessary  control  of  Members  to  a  degree,  and  I  know 
there  is  going  to  be  some  sensitivity  there.  They  can  have  a  little 
bit  more  arm's  length  relationship  with  the  employer,  be  therefore 
more  comfortable  for  the  employee,  and  deal  frankly  with  a  lot  of 
other  members  of  our  staff  who  don't  work  in  the  political  process 
and  who  may  be  far  more  likely  to  have  grievances  with  the  insti- 
tution. 

They  are  not  confidential  employees  in  the  sense  there  are  so 
many  at  the  State  and  local  level  who  are  not  covered  by  some  of 
these  rules,  frankly.  Could  you  speak  to  that?  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Hamilton-Gradison  Commission.  I  am  personally  think- 
ing of  testifying  just  on  the  ethics  questions,  but  certainly  on  the 
creation  of  an  entity  that  would  take  all  of  these  laws  into  its  pur- 
view and  be  a  resource  for  people  who  have  grievances. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  they  speak  on  that,  may  I 
make  a  little  comment  because  I  would  like  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Sure. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  a  question  of  just  putting  Congress  under 
the  laws  that  we  pass  because  that  is  not  really  comparable  to 
what  the  public  has  to  face.  Let's  take  the  Disability  Act.  You  men- 
tioned the  Congress,  each  Congressman  is  a  small  businessman.  We 
have  a  budget  and  that  sort  of  thing.  All  right.  I  rent  my  space  in 
my  office.  Now,  before  I  vote  for  the  Disability  Act,  I  want  to  make 
my  office  totally  handicap  free,  my  bathroom  to  be  accessible  by 
handicapped.  It  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.  It  must  come 
out  of  my  Clerk  hire  and  salary  budget. 

Now  you  have  made  that  law  analogous  to  the  small  business 
person  who  has  a  shop  that  he  is  renting  out  there  that  he  has  got 
to  make  all  these  changes  immediately  out  of  his  pocket.  To  say 
that  you  are  going  to  put  Congress  under  that  act  and  then  charge 
all  that  to  the  taxpayer  isn't  really  comparable  to  making  him  face 
the  same  law  that  you  are  making  the  public  face,  and  it  may 
be 

Mr.  Fazio.  Maybe  we  let  him  expense  it.  If  we  think  it  is  impor- 
tant enough  that  he  do  this,  we  have  done  this  on  some  occasions. 
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If  he  has  to  put  improvements  in  for  the  ADA,  he  in  fact  can 
charge  the  taxpayer,  can't  he,  to  a  degree?  My  understanding  was 
we  did  indicate  some  incentives  in  that  law. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  minimal  charging  the  cost,  and  if  you  want  to 
pass  the  same  thing  on  to  the  salary  of  the  Member  so  he  gets  that 
credit  in  his  salary,  he  gets  to  pay  for  it,  but  it  comes  off  his 
133,000  some  odd  dollars,  but  he  can  take  the  tax  credit.  Then  you 
put  him  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Perhaps  the  analogy  shouldn't  be  to  the  small  busi- 
ness person,  although  that  would  be  an  appealing  one  if  we  could 
make  it.  It  would  be  to  other  levels  of  Government  that  are  just  as 
much  covered  by  these  laws  as  we  are  ourselves.  We  are  not  asking 
the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket  to  put  ramps  to 
City  Hall,  so 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  truly  analogous,  because  I 
think  if  you  put  it  on  the  private  sector  we  are  asking  the  small 
business  person  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket  for  everything  we  do. 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  an  argument  for  passing  it 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  start  gauging  is  it  worth  the  cost,  and  it  may 
well  be,  but  at  least  that  puts  us  in  the  position  that  our 

Mr.  Fazio.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  way  that  we  could  bear  up 
under  these  same  burdens?  Is  it  simply  that  we  have  to  reduce  our 
salaries  commensurate  with  whatever  costs  we  incur?  Is  that  the 
only  alternative  we  have?  We  can't  increase  our  income  even 
though  a  small  businessman  hopefully  could. 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  may  or  may  not  be  able  to,  but  it  was  made 
analogous  a  moment  ago  that  we  are  a  small  business.  We  operate 
as  a  small  business,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  those  managerial  tasks.  I 
think  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  for  us  to  say  we  are  going  to 
put  this,  we  are  going  to  put  ourselves  under  this  law,  and  then 
turn  around  and  charge  the  taxpayer  for  all  the  problems  we  have 
because  it  really  doesn't  give  us  the  same  system. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  think  you  are  building  a  circular  argument  here 
that  never  lets  us  get  out  of  this  firing  into  the  circle  situation  we 
are  in  now.  If  we  pass  a  law  that  we  then  have  to  charge  the  tax- 
payers to  be  covered  by,  we  shouldn't  have  passed  it  or  if  we  charge 
them,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  There  is  no  way  out  of 
this. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  is  the  way  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let's  weigh  the  cost  benefit  of  this 

Mr.  Fazio.  Regardless  of  whether  you  or  I  would  agree,  there 
would  be  many  who  don't  as  to  whether  the  cost  benefit  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  are  always  going  to  be  people  who  disagree 
on  legislation,  but  at  least  start  putting  some  perspective  of  the  av- 
erage individual  out  there  and  when  you  get  218  people  that  feel 
one  way  or  the  other,  something  is  going  to  happen 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  and  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  the  same  thing 
you  described  earlier.  I  think  most  Members  in  both  parties  do.  I 
get  plenty  of  feedback  every  time  we  pass  one  of  these  laws.  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  what  the  small  business  community  has  to  say. 
Most  of  them  don't  worry  about  whether  it  costs  this  committee 
any  more  money.  They  are  worried  about  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
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them.  I  think  we  are  all  very  sincere  about  our  concerns  about 
that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  we  were  more  concerned  about  what  we  were 
doing,  what  it  cost  us,  we  would  be  more  sensitive  to  what  it  is 
costing  others. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  not  sure.  I  couldn't  be  more  sensitive  when 
people  are  going  to  vote  against  me.  That  is  a  highly  sensitive 
point  with  me  as  one  who,  like  you,  has  a  rather  marginal  district. 
If  you  gentlemen  would  pursue  the  question  I  have  which  I  hope 
creates  a  new  concept  and  maybe  one  that  Hamilton-Gradison 
could  embrace. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  would  like  to  see  very  quick  movement,  and 
whether  it  comes  from  Hamilton-Gradison  or  otherwise,  it  ought  to 
come  as  quickly  as  possible  so  Congress  can  get  ahead  of  the  curve 
on  this  one.  The  separation  of  powers  argument  is  a  telling  one. 
This  should  not  be  done  by  executive  agencies,  but  clearly  there 
are  laws  that  are  simply  not  covered  and  others  that  are  covered 
inadequately. 

What  we  would  strongly  support  is  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Compliance.  It  ought  to  be  bicameral  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  It 
ought  not  to  have  the  direct  involvement  of  Members.  It  ought  to 
be  an  independent  operation  within  the  legislative  branch.  Its  first 
task  should  be  to  go  back  and  look  through  the  laws  and  see  where 
you  need  to  have  substantive  revisions  made,  where  specific  exemp- 
tions take  place,  and  also  to  try  to  make  sure  that  given  the  nature 
of  what  is  inherently  a  political  institution,  just  as  the  White 
House,  which  is  exempt  in  the  same  way  as  Congress  is  from  many 
of  these  laws  and  has  been  over  the  years,  and  one  of  the  most 
vocal  figures  in  seeing  that  the  White  House  got  at  least  as  many 
exemptions  as  the  other  was  C.  Boyden  Gray,  the  counsel  under 
President  Bush. 

These  are  different.  What  you  need  to  do  is  make  sure  Congress 
complies  with  the  letter  of  the  law  where  it  can,  with  the  spirit 
where  you  have  to  make  some  changes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  I  remember.  President  Bush  doesn't  have  post  em- 
ployment restrictions  because  of  some  of  that  intervention. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Yes,  so  this  is  not  something  that  was  simply  a 
congressional  device.  It  was  one  that  was  designed  to  deal  with  in- 
stitutions that  when  they  hire  people  have  to  deal  with  political 
considerations,  and  it  is  probably  not  feasible  to  have  Congress 
comply  exactly  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  given 
the  space  around  here,  without  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  were  told  yesterday  it  is  going  to  cost  us  $25  mil- 
lion over  seven  years.  We  were  trying  to  determine  whether  that 
brought  us  into  compliance.  That  was  for  ADA. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  All  those  things  ought  to  be  done.  It  ought  to  be 
done  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  It  ought  to  be  done  with  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  that  has  some  credibility  as  an  institution. 
Otherwise  it  is  going  to  explode  in  the  face  of  this  institution  once 
again.  It  is  going  to  happen  sooner  rather  than  later,  and  then  any 
response  is  going  to  look  defensive  and  self-serving. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  agree  with  you,  anything  we  do  which  occurs  after 
we  have  been  told  to  do  it  never  gets  us  anything.  It  is  the  absence 
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of  the  negative  perhaps,  never  a  positive,  and  I  would  sense  that  is 
where  we  are  in  campaign  reform.  People  want  it.  They  have  had 
the  problem  defined.  They  aren't  really  focused  on  the  institution, 
but  if  we  don't  enact  something  we  will  be  blamed  for  it  by  people 
who  totally  disagree  on  what  we  should  do,  so  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  is  the  same  issue  here,  and  I  hope  we  can  see  some- 
thing grow  out  of  this  process. 

I  really  think  it  is  overdue.  I  don't  know  that  we  would  satisfy, 
you  know,  the  standard  Mr.  Taylor  has  set  for  the  reasons  that  he 
has  stated.  We  are  not  going  to  pay  out  of  our  own  pocket.  We  are 
not  going  to  pay  out  of  our  office  account,  but  I  do  think  we  have  to 
comply  with  the  law  that  we  pass,  and  it  might  have  caused  some 
of  us  to  vote  differently  if  we  thought  about  the  institution  rather 
than  ourselves.  We  perpetuate  ourselves  into  it  and  embellish  it  to 
our  constituents,  something  we  all  do,  and  we  are  better  at  that 
than  most  other  things. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Let  me  just  add  to  what  Norm  said.  I  think  there  is 
a  separation  of  powers  concern  that  is  very  important  here,  but  I 
think  there  are  mechanisms  that  can  be  utilized  that  get  around 
those  concerns.  I  think  what  is  important  is  that  the  public  has 
confidence  in  the  institution,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  news  story  or 
a  discussion  that  I  have  had  with  somebody  outside  the  beltway 
where  I  have  tried  to  defend  why  the  institution  doesn't  comply 
with  certain  laws  and  have  somebody  say,  oh,  I  understand  now, 
and  that  makes  good  sense  to  me.  It  seems  like  good  ethics.  It  is 
not  just  to  say  that  the  law  doesn't  prohibit  it.  It  is  important  to 
say  that  I  can  defend  what  I  am  doing. 

I  am  not  sure  the  institution  can  defend  much  of  the  exemptions 
in  a  way  that  makes  sense  to  the  public,  and  if  it  can't  make  sense 
to  the  public,  even  if  there  is  a  good  legal  argument,  I  think  the 
separation  of  powers  argument  is  a  very  important  argument.  I 
think  you  are  undercutting  the  basic  public's  trust  in  the  institu- 
tion if  you  can't  make  that  argument.  I  think  for  that  reason  there 
needs  to  be  a  real  serious  look  at  how  can  we  be  in  greater  compli- 
ance and  doing  it  in  a  way  that  is  not  onerous  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  think  that  we  should  struggle  a  little  more 
with  details  of  this  proposal.  It  doesn't,  of  course,  save  us  any 
money,  but  it  may,  actually  if  we  consolidate  those  agencies  that 
exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  not  be  a  great  increase  in  cost. 
Any  other  questions  at  this  point,  Mr.  Moran? 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  there  was  one  area  that  I  agreed  with  the 
thrust,  and  that  was  in  campaign  finance  reform,  but  your  recom- 
mendations were  not  all  that  specific. 

Mr.  Mann.  You  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  guess  that  was  to  provide  some  degree  of  latitude 
for  the  Congress  to  come  up  with  limits,  and  the  administration,  as 
we  speak,  is  probably  talking  with  Members  of  the  leadership 
about  what  the  limits  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  at  3:30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  know  that  from  the  leadership  and  the  Chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  has  had — will  play  a  pivotal  role  in  that, 
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but  one  of  the  things  that  was  missing  in  the  recommendations 
which  we  got  on  campaign  finance  reform  is  the  increasing — and 
maybe  my  historical  context  is  too  Hmited,  but  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  the  nastiness  of  some  of  the  campaigns,  the  lying,  the  slan- 
der, the  fact  that  as  a  politician  you  have  no  recourse  to  libel  laws, 
and  I  wonder  if  one  aspect  of  campaign  finance  reform  might  be  to 
make  the — if  there  was  a  Commission  on  Fair  Practices,  Campaign 
Fair  Practices  or  something,  to  put  some  real  teeth  into  that. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  was  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  group 
that  could  review  the  accuracy  of  charges  and  then  publishing 
them  so  that  constituents  would  be  aware.  In  the  absence  of  some 
type  of  nonpartisan  source  of  truth,  you  get  campaigns  that  will 
continue  to  degenerate  to  an  even  lower  level  than  in  the  past.  At 
each  level  it  goes  lower  and  lower  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
debate,  and  much  of  the  campaign  financing  is  spent  on  this  accu- 
sation, rebuttal  back  and  forth. 

Have  you  given  some  thought  to  how  we  might  improve  that 
process? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Moran,  I,  like  you,  at  times  bemoan  the  nature 
of  campaigning  in  the  modern  era.  It  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
tended  to,  but  my  own  view  is  that  it  is  not  one  easily  dealt  with  by 
Government.  We  had  an  innovation  in  the  last  election  cycle.  It 
began  the  one  before  that  which  was  an  effort  by  the  press  to  begin 
to  analyze  ads  and  to  indicate  their  veracity.  I  will  tell  you,  many 
candidates  for  office  started  paying  much  more  attention  to  the  fac- 
tual basis  of  their  ads  when  they  realized  that  on  a  local  basis  their 
local  newspaper  and  television  stations  were  going  to  be  weighing 
in  on  the  accuracy. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  constructive  development.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  move  well  beyond  where  it  has  gone  so  far  and  penetrate  into 
other  areas  of  the  country  and  lower  levels  of  office. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  innovations  occurring  with  various  citi- 
zen groups.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  had  a  project  working  in 
four  States  which  they  brought  together  a  bipartisan  group  to 
review  ads  and  to  issue  statements  on  a  timely  basis,  not  after  the 
election,  but  on  a  timely  basis  to  indicate  where  they  had  departed 
from  truth,  and  again  I  think  that  is  healthy.  This  is  one  of  those 
situations  where  you  really  have  to  rely  on  the  market  system.  You 
have  to  believe  that  ultimately  individual  citizens  are  going  to 
make  intelligent  choices  if  they  are  given  sufficient  information, 
and  that  is  why  we  need  a  free  and  vigilant  press.  That  is  why  we 
need  citizen  groups  of  various  kinds  to  make  sure  that  that  infor- 
mation goes  out  there. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  We  will  stop  having  negative  ads  when 
candidates  determine  they  don't  work,  when  voters  start  reacting 
differently  to  them.  My  own  view  is  some  of  that  is  already  hap- 
pening. There  is  a  self-correcting  process  that  has  begun.  It  hasn't 
gone  far  enough  yet,  but  it  has  begun,  and  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
use  the  mechanism  of  Government,  say  through  a  public  financing 
system,  to  try  to  impose  standards  of  fairness  or  truth  and  then  try 
to  implement  those  through  some  Government  mechanism. 

I  think  it  is  risky  to  do  that,  and  we  should  try  to  encourage  the 
efforts  and  the  press  and  the  citizen  groups  before  we  resort  to  that 
public  intervention. 
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Mr.  MoRAN  [presiding].  But  the  problem  is  that  if  you  have  got 
enough  money  you  can  really  bury,  in  terms  of  public  visibility, 
any  attempt  to  give  a  fair-minded  perspective  on  the  facts.  Mr. 
Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  totally  against  public  financing,  and  my  con- 
stituency is  totally  against  public  financing  3  to  1.  In  order  to  get 
some  equity,  and  we  have  all  been  in  both  positions,  we  have  been 
incumbents  and  we  have  been  challengers.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea  of  requiring  the  great  portion,  I  would  say  50  percent  or 
more,  of  your  campaign  funds  to  come  from  the  district  in  which 
you  serve,  from  people,  not  from  PACs  or  companies,  but  from  indi- 
viduals within  your  district? 

Why  does  that  not  put  you  on  the  same  footing,  then,  as  your 
challenger  as  far  as  the  equity  of  dollars?  That  still  doesn't  over- 
come the  office,  but 

Mr.  Mann.  It  wouldn't  come  close  to  putting  your  challenger  on 
an  equal  footing  with  you,  but  in  and  of  itself  it  has  much  to  com- 
mend itself.  I  would  like  to  build  in  incentives  so  that  candidates 
raise  more  of  their  campaign  funds  from  small  individual  contribu- 
tions in  their  districts  and  States.  I  think  that  is  a  positive  good, 
and  I  would  look  for  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  that.  My 
own  view,  though,  is  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to  help  challengers 
and  if  the  Republicans  are  ever  going  to  overcome  their  seemingly 
permanent  Minority  status  in  this  institution,  then  there  is  going 
to  have  to  be  some  provision  of  public  resources,  whether  it  is  com- 
mandeering the  airwaves  and  making  available  television  and 
radio  time  or  subsidized  mailings  for  challengers  or  direct  grants. 

Some  public  resources  are  going  to  be  needed  if  you  ever  hope  to 
equalize  resources,  give  challengers  a  shot  and  put  Republicans  in 
a  position 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  gerrymandering  law  has  far  more  to  do  with 
that  than  public  campaigning. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  there  is  serious  de- 
tailed research  on  that  question,  and  I  can  tell  you,  having  con- 
ducted some  of  it  myself  and  perused  the  rest  of  it  that  gerryman- 
dering accounts  for  a  very  small  part  of  the  Democratic  advantage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  really  does. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  tell  you  in  the  areas  that  I  have  studied  or 
researched,  not  individual  districts  but  individual  States,  it  has  a 
major  difference. 

Mr.  Mann.  Individual  States,  but  it  is  balanced  out. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  disagree  with  you,  but  I  won't  get  anywhere 
on  that. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  We  have  our  own — we  gave  a  general  perspective 
here.  Both  of  us  have  written  a  lot  and  talked  a  lot  about  campaign 
finance  reform  over  the  years,  and  we  have  some,  a  lot  of  common- 
ality in  our  views.  We  start  with  the  notion  that  if  you  simply 
decide  what  you  want  to  do  is  squeeze  money  out  of  the  system, 
you  are  making  a  big  mistake,  and  that  has  been  the  thrust  of  pre- 
sumed reforms  in  the  past.  What  they  do  is  increase  the  obsession 
that  people  have  with  raising  money  as  we  have  limited  the 
sources. 

I  start  with  the  belief  that  we  need  to  have  100  percent  tax 
credit  for  small  individual  contributions,  and  I  am  perfectly  con- 
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tent  to  make  them  in-State  contributions.  Now,  that  is  public 
money  in  some  ways,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  salutary  use  of 
public  money  and  it  is  coming  indirectly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  voluntary  public  money. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  What  would  be  the  individual  cap? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  If  I  had  my  druthers  I  would  make  it  $200. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  could  contribute  $200  a  person,  so  $400  a 
household? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  A  couple. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  And  it  would  be  entirely — you  would  just  write  it  off 
your  tax  returns? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Yes,  now  it  is  still  paying  for  an  individual,  be- 
cause you  have  to  write  that  check  in  June  and  you  don't  get  your 
benefit  until  April,  so  it  is  not  just  giving  the  money,  and  the  can- 
didate has  to  go  out  and  raise  the  money,  but  there  is  a  real  incen- 
tive for  candidates  to  raise  the  money.  Just  as  significant  there  is  a 
huge  incentive  for  people  to  contribute  to  the  political  process  and 
have  more  of  a  stake  in  it.  It  opens  up  a  new  source  of  funding. 

If  I  had  my  druthers,  I  would  combine  that  with  a  matching  fund 
system,  once  a  candidate  raises  over  a  certain  amount  in  those 
kinds  of  contributions,  where  raising  money  from  small  individual 
contributions — make  them  in-State  if  you  want — then  that  gets 
matched.  I  would  have  a  seed  money  mechanism  for  challengers 
where  you  can  raise  more  from  larger  individual  contributions 
early  in  a  campaign  cycle  so  you  can  give  challengers,  everybody 
else  an  opportunity  to  get  a  start  and  get  under  way. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  do  it  in-district.  The  trouble  that  I  see  is 
when  the  funds 

Mr.  Ornstein.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  you  start  getting  outside  is  where  the  difficul- 
ty comes  in  campaign  abuse. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  I  would  like  to  provide  incentives  for  people  to 
raise  money  in-district  or  more  importantly  in-State  because  dis- 
tricts change.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  is  a  similar  kind  of 
entity.  At  the  same  time,  all  I  want  to  do  is  provide  incentives  be- 
cause the  reality  is,  I  have  a  stake  in  Jim  Moran's  election  or  your 
election  even  though  I  don't  live  in  your  districts.  You  make  deci- 
sions that  are  important  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  I  don't  want  to  limit 
contributions.  I  would  like  to  provide  incentives  for  people  to  raise 
that  kind  of  money.  Then  I  think  if  we  combine  that  with  a  greatly 
subsidized  mail  provision  for  challengers  and  for  candidates,  indeed 
I  would  go  for  a  form  of  the  frank  for  challengers  in  the  final 
stages  of  an  election  cycle,  give  them  the  ability  to  send  a  mass 
mailing  or  two,  and  with  a  much  tighter  provision  in  terms  of  tele- 
vision costs  where  you  really  provide  what  ought  to  be  the  absolute 
lowest  nonreimbursable  rate,  the  rate  that  is  given  to  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  television  station  to  candidates,  not  the  way  it  is 
done  now,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sticker  price. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  two  goals.  One  is  making  it 
easier  for  incumbents  to  raise  the  right  kinds  of  money  and  not  be 
so  obsessed  with  raising  money,  and,  two,  creating  a  much  lower 
barrier  for  candidates  to  get  into  the  race  and  to  actually  raise 
some  money  and  to  make  a  go  of  it.  If  we  do  those  things,  we  go  a 
long  ways  towards  solving  problems. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  specifics  I  was  inquiring 
about.  Let  me  ask  a  couple  more  questions,  Charles.  Would  you 
limit  the  amount  of  money  a  person  could  put  in  of  their  own  re- 
sources? Or  would  you  continue  to  have 

Mr.  Ornstein.  As  we  have  now  with  the  thousand-dollar  limit. 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  a  candidate's  own  personal  resources? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Without  having  the  Supreme  Court  revisit  Buck- 
ley V.  Vallejo,  I  don't  think  we  can  do  that  in  a  fruitful  way.  Frank- 
ly, I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  notion.  Part  of  the  reason  I  have  con- 
cerns about  simply  limiting  the  amount  of  money  you  can  raise 
inside  or  outside  your  district  is  that  you  then  create  even  more  of 
an  incentive  for  a  well-heeled  individual  who  can  use  his  or  her 
own  resources  to  come  in,  and  I  just  don't  want  the  system  domi- 
nated by  multimillionaires.  I  would  rather  have  a  much  broader 
array  of  people. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  yet  if  you  are  dealing  with  funds  inside  your 
system,  you  are  doing,  as  you  yourself  explained  a  moment  ago, 
you  are  broadening  the  base.  You  get  a  dollar  contribution.  You 
have  to  convince  someone.  That  is  the  whole  reason  for  having 
people  getting  the  money  inside  their  district.  I  might  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  and  vote  a  straight  ticket,  but  I  won't  give  you 
money  and  none  of  your  constituents  will  give  you  money  unless 
they  know  where  you  stand  and  generally  have  a  contact  with  you, 
especially  in  your  local  district.  That  forces  us  out  of  Washington, 
into  the  district,  speaking  to  people,  answering  questions,  and 
having  to  explain  where  we  are. 

When  that  is  done,  then  I  will  take  the  results  of  the  election. 
Where  I  have  seen  it  abused  is  I  have  seen  people  run  with  80  per- 
cent of  their  contributions  coming  from  special  interest  groups,  no- 
where close  to  the  district,  and  being  able,  then,  to  make  a  case  on 
television  that  they  stand  for  this,  which  is  entirely  opposite  usual- 
ly from  where  they  stand,  and  be  elected. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Frankly,  the  previous  reforms,  using  the  term 
loosely,  that  we  have  implemented  in  campaign  finance  and  else- 
where in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  we  very  unfortunately  re- 
moved the  tax  credit  that  existed  for  campaign  contributions,  and 
an  effort  that  was  spearheaded  by  the  late  Dick  Conlon  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  to  reinstate  that  fell  short  largely  because 
of  opposition  from  Common  Cause  and  other  places. 

It  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing;  a  process  where  we  have  limited 
individual  contributions  and  created  other  incentives.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  candidates  go  to  those  sources  because  they  are  the 
easiest  sources  and  the  best  sources  to  raise  money  now.  The  way 
to  handle  it  is  not  to  put  further  limits  on,  it  is  to  create  more  in- 
centives to  raise  additional  money  that  is  the  right  kind  of  money, 
so  have  a  tax  credit  that  is  there  for  in-State  contributions,  and  I 
suspect  you  could  get  a  wide  range  of  support  across  the  political 
aisle  for  that  kind  of  public  involvement  that  wouldn't  exist  else- 
where and  make  it  a  bipartisan  effort. 

POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MoRAN.  How  about  PACs?  How  would  you  limit  PACs? 
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Mr.  Ornstein.  Well,  in  my  judgment  if  you  do  the  things  that  I 
have  just  suggested,  PACs  become  much  less  of  a  problem.  There  is 
much  less  incentive  to  raise  the  substantial  share  of  your  money 
from  PACs  under  those  circumstances.  I  would  have  no  trouble 
putting  further  limits  on  the  individual  contributions  that  PACs 
can  make,  although,  frankly,  most  of  the  PAC  contributions  are 
well  below  the  limits  that  are  now  set.  But  what  I  would  also  do  is, 
because  you  have  got  to  find  a  source  for  funding  under  budget 
rules,  anything  that  we  do,  including  tax  credits,  part  of  the  way  in 
which  I  would  do  that  is  by  putting  a  tax  on  PACs,  have  them  put 
money  towards  paying  for  the  system  even  as  they  make  contribu- 
tions to  individuals.  That  is  one  way  of  going  about  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  Part  of  the  problem  with  PACs,  of  course,  is  that 
their  pattern  of  contributions  works  to  the  clear  advantage  of  in- 
cumbents, and  some  individual  Members,  senior  Members,  garner 
80,  90  percent  of  their  funds  from  PACs  whose  companies  do  busi- 
ness with  their  committees.  That  creates  an  impression  of  special 
interest  influence  that  undermines  the  whole  legitimacy  of  the 
system.  I  think  that  has  to  be  addressed  in  some  fundamental  way. 

Norman  and  I  agree  on  many  things  and  slightly  disagree  on  the 
advisability  of  any  kind  of  spending  limits  in  campaigns.  There  is 
some  disputed  research  on  the  impact  of  spending  limits.  If  they 
were  set  high  enough  and  there  were  spending  limits,  then  you 
could  keep  PACs  to  a  percentage  of  that,  a  third  or  a  fourth  maxi- 
mum so  that  the  percentage  of  organized  interested  money  would 
be  limited  in  that  larger  picture. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  think  limits  make  sense  and  Norm  is  op- 
posed? 

Mr.  Ornstein.  To  me  limits  are  not  the  solution  to  this  problem. 
You  know,  if  I  am  negotiating  a  campaign  finance  agreement  and 
limits  have  to  be  brought  in  to  get  some  of  the  other  things,  I  will 
go  for  limits,  but  if  I  could  simply  get  the  things  that  I  laid  out,  I 
wouldn't  care  about  limits.  I  also  think,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a 
common  perception  that  PACs  are  the  root  of  all  evil  in  this 
system.  If  we  only  eliminated  PACs,  well,  we  would  eliminate  the 
influence  that  these  pernicious  groups  have. 

I  think  that  is  wildly  overstated,  and,  in  fact,  to  some  degree,  in 
my  judgment,  PACs,  the  creation  of  PACs  has  been  a  salutary  one. 
The  influence  of  those  interests  before  we  had  political  action  com- 
mittees was  far  more  underhanded  and  pernicious,  and,  frankly,  I 
see  an  awful  lot  of  candidates,  particularly  incumbent  candidates 
who  say  I  will  not  take  any  PAC  money,  and  then  they  spend  far 
more  time  calling  up  individually  all  of  the  officers  of  companies, 
all  of  the  families  of  the  officers  of  companies,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  board  and  raising  that  money  individually.  It  means  more  of 
an  obsession,  more  time  spent  raising  money.  It  means  much  less 
ability  to  figure  out  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  so  if  we 
simply  eliminated  them,  it  would  be  a  big  mistake. 

Controlling  in  some  fashion  and  trying  to  get  away,  as  Tom  said, 
someone  raising  80,  90  percent  of  their  money,  that  is  a  very  good 
goal.  Putting  some  limits  on  what  they  can  do  and  making  them 
pay  more  for  this  process,  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  changing  the  mix  of  funds  that  we  are  really 
talking  about,  more  from  individual  contributions  in  one  district  or 
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State,  less  from  organized  interests  doing  business  before  one's 
committee.  By  the  way,  on  spending  limits,  my  worry  is  that  if  we 
do  everything  without  the  spending  limits,  we  won't  really  affect 
the  money  chase.  We  won't  affect  the  culture  in  this  institution  of 
Members  spending  enormous  amounts  of  time  raising  money  be- 
cause they  will  always  be  fearful  of  that  next  race  and  that  chal- 
lenger, especially  under  a  reform  system  where  challengers  are 
likely  to  be  better  funded.  They  are  going  to  be  constantly  going  to 
raise  the  extra  dollar. 

I  think  it  is  likely  that  if  we  capped  it  at  a  reasonably  high  level 
and  got  challengers  up  to  that  level,  we  would  have  a  genuine 
Democratic  debate  in  campaigns,  you  know.  Members  would  raise 
the  money  and  then  stop  and  tend  to  some  other  work  in  their  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  Let  me  explain  a  couple  of  reasons  why  I  am 
more  skeptical.  It  is  not  just  that  I  think  that  spending  limits 
would  disadvantage  challengers,  it  is  also  that  I  remain  very  fear- 
ful of  those  people  who  are  either  extremely  well  known  to  start 
with  because  they  have  notoriety  in  an  area  or  who  have  a  lot  of 
their  own  resources.  I  think  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  others 
to  start  with.  No  matter  where  you  set  the  level,  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  obsession.  People  feel  they  have  a 
tough  race,  if  you  set  a  limit,  then  what  happens  is  you  have  to 
fmd  subterranean  ways  around  the  limit,  to  use  resources  without 
spending  money? 

I  am  more  skeptical  that  it  is  going  to  have  any  significant  kind 
of  positive  effect.  I  will  go  for  them  as  a  pragmatic  device  to  get 
something  more.  I  don't  think  that  they  solve  a  lot  of  problems  as 
many  others  do,  and  Tom's  arguments  for  spending  limits  are  very 
well-reasoned  ones  and  balanced  ones.  A  lot  of  the  people  who  want 
spending  limits  basically  start  with  the  notion  you  want  to  squeeze 
money  out,  and  I  am  afraid  when  you  start  with  that  notion,  you 
ignore  the  reality  that  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  communicate  in  a 
campaign.  The  goal  has  to  be  making  it  the  right  kind  of  money 
and  having  enough  availability  of  funds  and  incentives  to  raise 
money  that  people  don't  spend  all  their  time  raising  money  instead 
of  legislating  as  they  should. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  helpful.  With  the  exception 
of  the  truth  squad  concept,  I  thought  you  covered  it  all,  although  it 
helps  to  get  the  specifics.  One  other  last  dynamic,  and  then  I  know 
the  Chairman  is  ready  to  conclude,  but  with  the  redistricting,  if 
you  look  at  the  makeup  particularly  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress,  many  of  the  Members  come  from  Minority  districts  that 
were  deliberately  carved  out  as  a  result  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Those  Members  tend  to  be  elected  in  their  primaries.  In  their 
primaries  they  will  have  much  less  competition  to  face  over  the 
years  than  Members  coming  from  the  suburbs,  although  the  sub- 
urbs being  much  more  representative  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
in  the  United  States.  I  notice  Members  representing  Minority  areas 
tend  to  be  the  least  reform  minded  vis-a-vis  the  seniority  system 
particularly,  and  those  Members  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
assume  positions  of  Chairmanships  in  the  future. 

If  we  look  out  20  years,  many  of  these  Chairmanships  are  going 
to  be  occupied  by  people  who  really  are  not  in  competitive  districts, 
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and,  in  fact,  they  get  the  highest  percentages  generally.  You  look 
down,  everybody  over  80  percent  there  is  a  disproportionate 
number  of  them  in  inner-city  areas.  Of  course,  the  argument  is 
made,  it  is  relevant  to  the  PAC  discussion,  because  these  are  low- 
income  areas.  They  feel  they  need  PAC  money,  and  if  it  is  not,  they 
don't  get  PAC  money,  then  the  people  representing  those  areas  are 
going  to  be  the  individually  wealthy  people  who  happen  to  live  in 
that  area,  but  are  not  necessarily  representative.  But  that  dynamic 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  would  you 
agree  that  over  time  it  is  going  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  do  you  have  any  observations 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  it  is  a  point  very  well  taken,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  reflecting  back  on  the  experience  of  a  generation  ago  that 
very  same  pattern  of  safe  districts  interacting  with  seniority  pro- 
vided enormous  advantages  for  southern  Democrats  who  were 
white,  male,  and  conservative  invariably,  and  it  was  a  resistance 
among  the  growing  liberal  band  of  Democrats  starting  in  the  late 
1950s  and  then  moving  through  the  1960s  that  led  to  some  reform 
of  the  system. 

I  think  many  members  of  minority  groups  feel  that  now  they 
want  to  play  that  system  to  their  advantage  since  they  suffered 
from  it  for  decades.  My  own  view  is  the  way  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem is  to  let  seniority  be  a  guide  but  not  a  determination  of  posi- 
tions of  influence  within  the  chamber. 

In  our  report  we  recommend  that  the  process  of  electing  Chairs, 
committee  and  subcommittee  Chairs,  be  given  real  substance  and 
meaning  and  that  people  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  individ- 
ual performance  and  that  committee  Chairmanships  not  be  a  form 
of  entitlement,  and  so,  yes,  if  those  Minority  Members  stay  here, 
move  up  the  ladder  and  perform  effectively  in  the  eyes  of  their  col- 
leagues, they  ought  to  be  rewarded.  But  if  they  don't,  if  they  have 
shortcomings,  if  they  are  unaccountable,  unresponsive  to  their  col- 
leagues, then  they  ought  to  be  defeated,  but  I  would  not  go  for  an 
arbitrary  rule  that  prevents  them  from  having  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Oh,  I  would  never  suggest  that.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
your  perspective  on  it. 

Mr.  Ornstein.  It  is  a  supreme  irony  that  what  benefited  one 
group  of  people  who  would  have  been  entirely  hostile  to  this  new 
group  now  benefits  them.  I  must  say,  the  new  group  of  Minority 
members  coming  in  this  time  is  an  extraordinarily  impressive  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  new  Congress,  but  I  have  still 
been  very  uneasy  about  the  way  in  which  we  have  used  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  the  past  so  that  we  have  created  districts  that  are 
almost  purely  Minority  now,  and  we  are  moving  away  from  the 
kind  of  district  that  a  Mike  Espy  represented  or  that  an  Alan 
Wheat  represents,  which  is  a  much  more  varied  district. 

I  think  over  the  long  term  it  isn't  going  to  serve  the  interests 
that  we  want  served  to  have  the  notion  that  only  a  Minority 
Member  can  represent  a  Minority  district  which  in  turn  suggests 
that  a  Minority  Member  can't  represent  a  Majority  district.  That 
isn't  going  to  serve  anybody's  interests.  It  is  too  bad  we  moved  in 
that  direction. 
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There  is  one  other  point  I  would  make,  which  is,  as  the  election 
of  Mel  Reynolds  would  suggest,  these  primaries  may  end  up  being 
far  more  competitive  over  time  than  many  of  the  southern  primar- 
ies were.  You  are  going  to  find  others,  if  the  people  who  are  elected 
in  these  districts  don't  perform  well,  if  they  take  their  offices  as 
sinecures,  they  are  going  to  have  trouble  down  the  road  because 
what  is  most  encouraging  to  me  about  this  new  group  of  people 
coming  in,  we  are  seeing  a  real  change  in  the  pattern  of  recruit- 
ment to  office.  It  is  something  that  troubles  me  generally  Nation- 
wide. 

There  are  no  real  good  incentives  for  people  to  run  for  Congress 
with  this  kind  of  atmosphere  where  you  are  going  to  be  vilified  by 
almost  everybody  if  you  get  elected,  but  there  are  incentives,  I 
think,  for  people  in  many  minority  communities  where  it  is  still  a 
way  in  which  you  can  fulfill  yourself  and  do  something  positive,  so 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  very  talented  people  moving  forward 
and  maybe  we  will  find  that  it  doesn't  quite  look  the  way  it  looks 
on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Fazio  [presiding].  If  I  could  just  comment.  I  agree  with  what 
you  said.  I  fear,  however,  that  rather  than  have  the  renewal  proc- 
ess getting  rid  of  the  sinecure,  the  guy  who  just  put  his  time  in, 
you  are  going  to  get  people  who  will  be  very  motivated  to  run 
against  Minority  incumbents  who  appear  to  be  participating  in  the 
establishment  instead  of  running  against  it,  which  is  a  lot  easier  to 
do,  frankly,  and  when  you  have  an  angry  and  aggrieved  constituen- 
cy, the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  be  in  perpetual  confrontation. 

I  think  that  may  tend  to  work  against  the  people  who  have  the 
most  participation,  but  who  therefore  in  their  leadership  roles  end 
up  making  compromises  which  are  hard  to  explain,  et  cetera,  so, 
you  know,  I  see  both  sides  of  this  coin,  and  I  think  as  we  see  it 
played  out  here  it  will  be  an  interesting  political  analysis.  One  of 
the  real  stark  changes  in  this  new  class  is  the  new  dynamics  of  the 
Black  Caucus  which  is  no  longer  monolith  by  any  means.  The  poli- 
tics of  a  Major  Owens  and  the  politics  of  a  Sanford  Bishop  are  a 
long  way  away  from  each  other. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  phenomena  that  politics  of  region,  geogra- 
phy overall  sometimes  transcend  race.  It  is  a  kind  of  interesting 
phenomena.  I  think  we  have  probably  gotten  far  enough  off  the 
topic  of  our  agenda. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  was  interesting. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  have  to  recess  to  a  more  commodious  place  to  con- 
tinue this  gentleman's  discussion.  I  want  to  thank  all  three  of  you 
gentlemen  for  your  contributions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
those  comments  influence  us  and  then  our  colleagues  on  the  Floor. 
Obviously,  the  further  you  can  disseminate  your  views,  the  more 
people  you  can  impact,  the  better,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
willingness  to  do  it  with  this  subcommittee  today. 

Mr.  Mann.  Thanks  for  having  us. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  will  now  adjourn  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation hearings  for  fiscal  year  1994  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 
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